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ADVERTISEMENT. 


nnHE  Ruffian  Empire,  which  in  various  refpedt 
now  fixes  the  attention  of  Europe,  has  fpr  feveral 
years  been  the  fubjed:  of  a  maltitude  of  inveftig^* 
lions  and  writings,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  chat 
country  is  eonfiderably  improved  and  enlarged. 
The  care  which  Catharine  the  fecond,  from  her  firft 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  and  during  the  whole  of 
her  reign,  devoted  to  the  cukivation  of  diis  know* 
ledge,  has  been  attended  with  fo  much  focc^fs,  that 
Ruffia,  which,  prior  to  the  year  176^,  was  a  fort  of 
terra  incognita  in  our  part  of  the  globe,  it  now  in 
pofleffion  of  a  very  confideraUe  (lore  of  mlterialt^ 
from  which  the  pre&nt  ftate  of  this  remarkable 
country  may  be  illuftratcd  and  defcribed.  The  firft 
and  moft  important  ftep  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
natural  and  moral  condition  of  Ruffia  was  the  ap^ 
pointmcnt  of  the  academicians  of  St.  Peterlburg  to 
travel  for  the  purpoTe  of  exploring  its  qualities  in 
both  thefe  refpefts ;  and  their  journals  ftill  form  the 
bafis  of  all  that  we  know  with  certainty  of  the  inters 
nal  ftate  of  this  extenfive  empire.  Thefe  important 
di&overies  affiftcd  the  zeal  of  fome  induftrious 
^>  a  2  foreigners, 
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foreigner?,  who  either  in  the  country  itfelf,  or  biy 
correfpondence  and  connefUons,  colleded  ufeful 
materials,  and  communicated  the  refult  of  their 
labours  to  the  public.  By  the  introduction  of  the 
governments,  which,  befides  the  beneficial  effeAs 
they  produced  on  the  political  adminiftration  of  the 
empire,  greatly  aflifted  the  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  admeafurement  tod  furvey  of  the 
djftrids  afligned  them,  which  facilitated  the  conftruc^ 
lion  of  fpecial  charts  on  a  more  accurate  plan ;  by 
the  more  adequate  enumeration  of  the  people,  &c. 
but,  above  all,  by  the  wife  and  enlightened  publicity 
with  which  it  w^s  allowed  to  treat  of  thefe  matters, 
this  knowledge  acquired  fuqh  a  ppwerful  acceflion, 
that  the  idea  of  a  fyflematical  digeft  of  all  tt^^  necefr 
fary  materials  was  no  longer  to  be  confidered  a^ 
a  vain  (peculation.  Bufching,  at  firft,  and  after  him 
Meflrs.  Schlo^tzer,  Herrmann,  Hupel,  and  laftly 
Storch>  4fcw  up  their  topographies  and  ftatiftic^ 
of  ttiQ  empire.  Still,  however,  the  voluminous 
journals  oi  the  acadenficians  lay  unopened  to  thi$ 
f:ountryj  and  the  travels  of  Pallas,  Guldenlbcdt, 
Qeorgi>  Lepekhin,  Falk,  the  Gmelins,  Fifcher,  and 
otheffi,  were  in  Eng^nd  known  only  by  the  occa^ 
fional  mdQCion  pf  their  ^traordinary  value,  with 
deferved  encpmiums  on  the  talents  and  labours  of 
their  authors,  Jn  the  reports|  of  our  countrymen  on 
their  return-  from  a  tranfient  vifit  to  St.  Peterfburg. 
Having  paffed  the  greater  part  of  the  long  reign 
of  the  late  emprefs  in  her  dominions,  favoured  for 
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foa)iy  years  tvlth  the  friendihip  and  intimacy  of  two 
fucceffive  diredors  of  the  academy  *,  with  free 
Sicdefs  to  its  libraries  and  collc&ions',  and  being  per- 
fonaily  acquainted  with  feveral  of  the  travellers 
themfelves,  I  prefume  to  lay  before  tht  public  this 
View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  in  v^hichJ  have  faith* 
fully  followed  the  authors  abovementioned,  and 
delivered  niy  vouchers  wherever  it  was  neceffary,  as 
the  reader  will  generally  find  at  the  foot  of  the 

I  have  beflowed  much  care  and  pains  in  the 
compilation  of  this  work  from  the  learned  writers 
aboVedientioned  and  other  authentic  fources :  and 
this  is  all  the  xneric  to  which  I  pretend;  yet 
Would  It  be  the  height  of  arrogance  to  expedt  that  it 
ban  be  free  from  faults :  thefe  mud  be  fubmitted  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  reader;  And  if,  amidft  the 
great  variety  of  matter,  and  the  feveral  authors  ifi 
various  languages  cbniulted,  I  have  not  failed  in 
tendering  it  both  intereding  and  ehtertaining  I  ihall 
be  perJFedly  fatisfied. 

Ruffia,  an  empire  but  little  known  or  regarded 
in  the  lafl  century,  at  the  opening  of  the  prefent 
jnade  her  appearance  all  at  once  among  the  ftates  of 
Europe  j  and,  after  a  fhort  trial  of  her  powers, 
bi^tame  the  umpire  and  the  arbitrefs  of  the  North. 
The  whole  fyft^m  of  Europe  took  another  form  j 
the  ardic  eagle  extended  her  influence  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  Adriatic  and  the  banks  of  the  Tag  us, 

^  Mk  i^omaflinef  and  Bliitslnda  ftomabovna  pniiceft  DaAikof, 
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ivbile  the  lightning  of  her  eye  ftruck  terror  inffiF 
the  receffes  of  mount  Caucafus  and  made  the  Hel« 
lefpont  tremble.  The  arts  of  Europe  iverc  trant' 
planted  and  bloomed  both  on  the  fhores  of  the  Nersi 
mnd  thofe  of  the  Ircy(h ;  a  new  world  was  opened 
to  commerce ;  and  the  iclences^  the  manners^  the 
luxury,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of  weftern  Europe 
have  found  their  way  into  the  deferts  of  oriental 
Afia,  and  to  the  inhofpitable  coafts  of  the  Frozen 
ocean ^  The  aera  of  thefe  remarkable  phenomena 
was  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  *. 

Arrived  now  at  the  extreme  verge  of  that  period^ 
It  mud  be  curious  and  inftruftive  to  loc^  back  and 
compare  the  two  epochas  together.  To  confider 
what  Ruf&a  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  ceBtury^ 
to  fee  what  the  fucceffors  of  Peter  have  builc  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  that  great  and  afpiring  genius, 
what  progrefs  has  been  fince  made  by  civilization, 
and  what  impreflion  the  rapid  and  violent  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  manners,  the  fettlement  of  fo  many 
thoufand  foreigners,  and  the  inter courfe  with  foreign 
^Sationsj  have  produced. 

In  order  to  fatisfy  bimfelf  on  thefe  particulars^ 
the  reader  will  here  fee  a  complete  arrangement 

•  In  the  year  1697  Peter  the  Great  began  kts'firf!  journey 
Into  foreign  countriet.  In  1^699  ^^  concluded  the  armiftice  with: 
the  Porte*  by  which  he  acquired  Azof,  and  was  enabled  to  cos* 
ftrud  a  nary  on  the'£uxine«  In  1 700  the  battle  of  Nanra  waa 
fought,  where  the  Swedes  for  the  laft  time  ihewed  their  fuperi^ 
ority  in  difcipliae  and  the  arts  of  war. 
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US  faf  as  it  gdes,  of  ftatements  drawn  from  authentic 
fources,  of  facts  related  by  eye  witneffcs  of  what 
they  deliver,  men  of  fcicnce  fent  out  for  the  exprefs 
purpofc  of  collefting  information  on  the  ftate  of  the 
countries  they  were  to  vifit,  furnished  on  their  ex- 
pedition  with  every  accommodation  that  could  pof- 
fibly  be  procured,  for  facilitating  their  inquiries 
and  freemg  their  minds  from  all  follicitudes  about 
collateral  objeQs  of  fecurity  and  fubfiftence.  The 
fame  generous  patronage  and  care  was  continued 
to  them  on  their  return  :  they  fat  down  in  eafe  and 
affluence  to  commit  the  refult  of  their  inquiries  to 
paper  j  and  the  fubftance  of  what  they  relate  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pages.  This  Is  all  that 
fecms  neceffary  for  me  to  fay  ;  and  I  humbly  con- 
clude in  the  words  of  the  hiftorian :  "  Si  in  tanta 
*«  fcriptorum  turba  mea  fama  in  obfcuro  fit ;  nobili- 
<*  tate  &  magnitudine  eorum,  qui  nomini  officicnc 
«'  meo,  me  confoler/* . 

London,, 
June  20^  1799* 
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About  the  middle  of  the  year  1767,  Catharine  II. 
conceived  the  uTeful  projcft  of  fending  feveral  learned 
men  to  travel  into  the  interior  of  her  vaft  territories^ 
to  enable  themfelves  to  determine  the  geographical 
pofition  of  the  principal  places,  to  mark  their  tem« 
perature,  and  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  their 
foil,  their  produ£lions,  thdr  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
manners  and  charaders  of  the  feveral  people  by 
whom  they  are  inhabited. 

A  country  of  fuch  a  prodigious  extent  as  the 
ruffian  empire,  muft  naturally  attract  the  notice  of 
every  man  who  wiflies  to  increafe  his  knowledge, 
whether  it  be  confidered  in  regard  to  the  aftoniOiing 
number  of  tribes  and  nations  by  which  it  is  inhabit- 
ed, the  great  divetfity  of  climates  under  which  they 
live,  or  the  almoft  infinite  variety  of  natural  curi- 
ofities  with  which  it  abounds.     But  the  greater  part 
of  this  country  is  ftill  immerfed  in  the  profoundefl; . 
barbarifm,  and    almofl:  inacctffible   to  the  inveh 
tigations   of  the  ordinary  traveller.     Here  vagrant 
hordes  of  people,  who,  entirely  addiSed  to  the  paf- 
toral  life>  roam  from  place  to  place,  Hiunning  the 
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ibcial  manners  of  towns  and  villages,  negligent  of 
agriculture,  and  leaving  uncultivated  and  almoit 
in  a  defett-ftate  vaft  trads  of-  land  blefled"  with  the 
mod  favourable  foil  ^nd  the  mofl  happy  cempe'* 
rature  of  feafons :  there,  peafants,  and  even  in  man/ 
places  inhabitants  of  towns,  flaves  to  a  thoufand 
prejudices^  languiOiing  in  bondage  to  the  moft  ftupid 
fuperftitions ;  brought  up,  befides,  in  the  fevereft 
fcrvitude„  and,  being  accuftomed  to  obey  by  nd 
other  means  than  blows,  are  forced  to  fubmit  to  thcf 
harfheft  treatment :  none  of  thofe  afFedionate  admo* 
nitions,  thofe  prudent  and  impelling  motives,  which 
ufually  urge  mankind  to  adion,  make  any  impreffioft 
on  their  degraded  minds;  they  reluflantly  labour 
the  fields  of  a  hard  maft<:r,  and  fludioully  conceal 
from  his  knowledge  thofe  riches  which  fome  acci- 
dent, fo  defirable  in  other  countries,  (hould  have 
led  them  to  difcover  j  as  they  would  only  augment 
the  number  of  their  toils  and  the  heavinefs  of  their 
yoke.  Hence  that  carelefs  contempt  for  the  crea- 
fures  prefented  them  by  Nature,  and  the  negleA  of  ^ 
thofe  bounties  ihe  laviflies  on  them*  Hence  thpfe 
immenfe  deferts  almofl  totally  deftitute  of  cuU 
dvation  and  fo  many  towns  that  are  failing  to 
decay. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  too  penetrating  a  view  not 
to  perceive  both  the  evil  and  its  caufes,  took  all 
itnagmable  pains^  and  adopted  the  wlfefl:  meafuret* 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  an  empire,-  fo  power-'  . 
ful  from  numbetlefs  other  circumflancesj  to  free  his- 
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fubjefts  by  gentle  degrees  from  the  fhackles  of  bar- 
bartfm,  to  dMfufe  on  all  fides  the  benign  light  of 
arts  and  (ciences,  to  difcover  the  treafurcs  conceal- 
ed in  his  dominions,  and  to  furnifh  agriculture  with 
the  remedies  and  affiftances  adapted  to  its  improve- 
ment.  His  travels  into  fcveral  countries  of  Europe 
for  the  acquifition  of  fuch  kinds  of  knowledge  as 
were  mod  applicable  to  the  ufe  of  his  dominions, 
are  fuiEciently  known ;  as  well  as  that  in  1 7 1 7  he 
honoured  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris 
with  his  prefence,  and  expreflfed  his  defire  the  foU 
lowing  year  to  be  admitted  a  member ;  that  he  kept 
up  a  regular  correfpondence  with  that  iIlu(lriou» 
body,  and  that  he  fent  to  it,'  as  the  firft  eflay  of  his 
ingenious  and  magnificent  enterprifes,  an  accurate 
chart  of  the  Cafpian,  which  he  caufed  to  be  fcru« 
puloufly  taken  on  the  fpot.  At  the  fame  time  he 
fitted  out  and  difpatched  feveral  meta  of  letters  to 
various  parts  of  his  empire ;  one  of  them  to  make 
the  tqur  of  RmHa,  and  two  others  to  proceed  to 
Kazan  and  Aftrakhan,  to  gain  information  of  every 
thing  of  confequence  to  be  known  in  thofe  countriet • 
In  the  year  I7i9>  Daniel  Amadeus  Meflerfchmidt^ ' 
a  pfayfician  of  Danrzic,  was  fent  into  Siberia,  for 
the  purpdfe  of  making  inquiries  into  the  natural  hi& 
tory  of  that  immenfe  province,  from  which  expe£- 
tion  he  only  returned  at  the  beginning  of  lytj^ 
This  learned  man-  did  honour  to  the  choice  that  had 
been  made  of  him,  by  an  indefatigable  a£tiyity, 
apd  by  the  proofs  he  gave  of  his  profound  knaw* 
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ledge>  not  only  in  every  department  of  natural  hlf^ 
tory,  but  likewife  in  antiquities,  as  well  as  in  aftro-^ 
nomy,  having  carefully  determined  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  in  all  the  places  where  he  flopped^ 

As  the  northern  regions,  particularly  thofe  of 
Siberia,  were  as  yet  but  little  known,  and  as  it  ^as 
Very  uncertain  whether  the  extremity  of  thefe  latter 
might  not  touch  upon  Americai  Peter  I.  fent  from 
Archangel  two  fliips,  with  orders  to  proceed,  by 
the  White-fea  and  the  Northern-ocean,  into  the 
Trozen-ocean,  where  they  experienced  the  fame  dif- 
afters  as  had  befallen  the  other  veflcis  that  had 
gone  before  them  in  this  attempt }  for  one  of  the 
two  was  caught  by  the  fields  of  ice,  and  difabled 
from  proceeding  any  farther;  andas.no  tidings 
were  ever  heard  of  the  other,  it,  in  all  probability^ 
peri(hed.  Peter  I.  was  not  difcouraged  by  the  fai^ 
.  lure  of  this  undertaking ;  but  he  was  carried  off  hj 
death  as  he  was  preparing  a  new  expedition ;  he  had 
given'^^the  charge  of  it  to  two  danifh  captains^ 
Behring  and  Spangberg,  and  a  Ruffian  named 
Tchirikofj  with  orders  to  go  to  Kamtlhatka,  whence 
they  were  tO/  fail  for  exploring  the  northernlnoft 
coafis  of  Siberia.  The  forrowful  event  of  the  em-^ 
peror's  death  made  no  alteration  in  thefe  difpofi^ 
tions ;  and  the  plan  was  carried  into  execution,  tho 
fame  winter,  by  the  emprefs  Catharine  L  who  fent  a 
fmall  company  of  literati,  provided  with  a  paper  of  in-* 
ftru£tions,  which  Peter  hadframedwith  his  own  hand^ 
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^iiey  returned  in  1730,  after  having  penetrated  very 
far  towards  the  north. 

The  emprefs  Ann^  was  defirous  of  ptofecut- 
ing  thefe  important  refearches  fUlI  farther,  and 
ordered  the  erection  of  a  new  company,  in  which 
Behring  was  to  be  employed  as  captain  of  the 
fliip.  Karotfliatka  was  again  the  point  of  depar* 
ture  for  making  the  principal  difcoveries,  with,  or^ 
ders  to  negled  nothing  that  might  (bed  any  light  on 
the  jqiowledge  of  t)ie  glob^.  Pne  part  of  this  for 
ciety  was  to  navigate  the  northern  feas,  while  th^ 
otb.ers  were  to  repair  by  land  to  Kamtfhatka  over 
Siberia.  The&  latter  were  to  ad  conformably  witli 
the  inftrudions  of  the-  imperial  acad/smy  of  Peterfv 
burg,  and  to  employ  themfelyes  particularly  in 
ailronomical  obfervattbns;  geometrical  operations, 
and  defcriptions  relative  to  the  political  and  natural 
faiftory  of  the  countries  through  which  they  vere  to 
pafs. 

John  George  Gmelih  was  one  of  the  chief  of 
thofe  who  undertook  the  journey  by  land  ;  almdl 
always  accompanied  by  profefibr  Muller,  who  had 
the  care  of  the  hidorical  part.  They  reached  as 
far  as  Yakutfk ;  where  Krafcheninikof,  the  afliftant 
Steller^  the  painter  Berkhan,  and  the  fludent  Gorr 
lanof,  quitted  them  to  go  to  Kamtfhatka,  of  which 
they  coHe&ed  the  political  and  natural  hiftory,  as 
'well  as  that  of  the  department  of  Okhotflc.  M. 
fde  I'Ifle  de  la  Groyere  likewife  went  thither  witl^ 
fpmt  land  furveyors.     Afterward;;  M«  Fifch^r  wa« 

fent 
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feat  ia  the  department  of  pplitical  biftory ;  he  reach* 
cd  very  near  to  the  province  of  Okhotfk,  which  he 
left  in  the  defign  of  returning  *• 

In  1760,  Mp.  I'abbe  Chappe  d'Auteroche  wai 
fent  into  Ruflia,  by  order  and  at  the  expence  of  the 
"  Jung  of  France,  for  obferving  at  Tobolik  the  tran- 
sit of  Venus  over  the  fun :  his  obfervations^  pub- 
lifhed  with  great  oftentation,  contain  not  near  fo 
much  as  was  expected  from  that  academician  ;  and 
many  of  thofe  which  he  relates  had  been  already 
long  fince  known. 

The  emprefs  Catharine  II.  was  determined  to  pro*- 
fecute  thefe  ufeful  invefligations,  and  accordingly 
gave  orders  to  the  academy  of  fciencet  to  make 
choice  of  a  company  of  able  and  learned  men  to 
travel  over  different  diftri£ts  of  the  empire  with  at* 
tention  and'  obfervation*  The  fele£tion  of  the  learn» 
ed  travellers^  the  helps  that  were  granted  them,  tht 
excellent  inftru£tions  and  advice  that  were  giveo, 
them.  « will  be  a  lading,  honour  to  that  academy. 
The  very  names  of  a  Pallas»  a  Gmelin,  and  a  GuU 
denftsdt ,  already  promifed  much*  M.  Lepekhia 
had  likewife  acquired  a  reputation  by  different  pa^^ 
pers  mferted  in  the  academical  collections ;  and  tht 
refuit  of  the  labours  of  thefe  enlightened  men  has 
t>een  feen  in  the  extenlive  utility  which  they  have 
£nce  produced.    Very  few  of  the  accounts  that  have 

•  For  more  particulars  the  reader  it  referred  to  the  preface  .of  ^ 

Mr.  }.  G.  Gmelm  tq  the  firfl  volume  of  hit  travels  in  Siberia 
which  appeared  at  Gcettingen  1751.  A  French  tranflation,  or 
sathsr  abftra&  of  it^  wai  givea  by  M,  de  KcraIio>  Paris  1767^ 

been 
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been  given  by  travellers  contain  fo  great  a  variety 
of  new  and  important  matto^s.  The  journals  of 
jthefe  celebrated  fcholars  even  furniih  fuch  a  great 
quantity  of  materials  entirely  new,  for  the  hi  (lory 
of  the  tbrice  kingdoms  of  nature,  for  the  theory  of 
the  earth,  for  rural  ceconomy,  in  ihort,  for  fo 
many  di&rent  obje£ls  relative  to  the  arts  and 
fciences,  ch^t  it  would  require,  according  to  the  judir 
X10U8  remark  of  M.  Bekmann  of  Gcctting^bn,  whole 
years  and  the  labour  of  feveral  literary  men  only 
io  put  the&  malKrials  in  order,  and  properly  to  daft 
them* 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  different 
objeds  to  which  our  learned  travellers  were  enjoin* 
cd  to  direft  their  obfervations,  it  wUl  be  neceflary. 
to  give  an  account  of  the  inftru^ions  delivered  to 
them  by  the  academy  at  their  departure.  By  thef^ 
they  were  to  make  accurate  e;iamitiations  into  — <* 
|.  The  nature  of  the  foil  and  that  of  the  wa(ert« 
2m  the  n^e^in^  of  putting  the  defert  places  into  cul- 
tiva^tipn*  3.  The  a£tual  ftate  of  agriculture.  4.  The 
moil  common  difeafes,  both  of  men  and  cattle; 
ajid  the  methods  in  ufe  of  healing  and  preventing; 
them.  5*  The  breeding  0^  cattle,  particularly 
iheep,  an;l  that  of  bpes  and  iilk- worms.  6.  .The 
fishery  and  the  cbace^  y.  Minerals  and  mineral 
waters.  8.  Arts,  trades,  and  obje^s  of  induftry* 
%..  They  muft  alfo  apply  to  the  difcovcry  of  inter, 
xefting  plants  ;  ?uid,  lo.  To  reftify  the  pofition  of 
plaf CI,  to  ms^e  geographical,  and  mcteorplQgical  ob^ 
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fervations ;  to  report  all  that  relates  to  manners,  va- 
rious cuftoms,  languages,  traditions,  and  antiqui- 
ties; and  mark  down  exadly  whatever  they  fliouFd 
find  remarkable  concerning  all  thefe  points. 

AH  thefe  different  views  were  fulfilled  in  a  fupe* 
rior  manner  by  thefe  gentlemen ;  and  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  what  has  been  faid,  that  natural  hif« 
tory  never  at  one  time  obtained  fo  great  an  increafe 
of  its  treafures,  as  by  the  ineftimable  fruit  of  the  la« 
bours  of  thefe  truly  ufeful  men  ;  and  their  narratives 
are  become  a  lafting  monument  of  their  zeal,  their 
uncommon  talents,  and  their  unwearied  a&ivity. 

Samuel  George  Gmblin,  phyfician  of  Tubin? 
guen,  began  the  courfe  of  his  travels  June  a^,  1 768, 
aicompanied  by  four  ftudents,  James  Gliutfharef, 
Stephen  Kraiheninikof»  Ivan  Mikhailof,  and  Ser-s 
giy  Meflof ;  having  with  them  201  apothecary  named 
Joachim  Daniel  Luther }  Ivan  Boriflbf  a  drafcf- 
man ;  Michael'Kotof,  a  hunter  by  profeifion,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  ftuff  the  animals ;  and  a  fufficient 
cfcort  of  foldiers.  He  directed  his  rout  on  leaving 
Feteriburg,  through  Stararufla,  Valdai,  Torjok, 
and  Mofco,  towards  Voronetch  ;  where  he  took  up 
his  winter  quarters,  and  whence  he  afterwards; 
pafled  through  Oftrogofk,  Pavlovfk,  Kazanka, 
Cimlia  and  Tfcherkalk,  tp  Azof.  From  this  laft 
place  he  fet  out,  about  the  middle  of  Auguft  1769, 
to  proceed  by  Tzaritrun  to  Aftrakhan ;  he  pafled 
the  winter  in  that  city,  and  only  quitted  it  in  June 
1770)  he  traverf^^d,  in  this  Jaft  half  year,  in  the  . 


'^ 


«iriwic  cdiirfc  of  1771,  and  part  of  177^,  Acnortl^ 
bf  PerfiA ;  yiCiitd  Derbent^  Baku^  Scbamaky,^  £n^ 
tzili,  Peribazari  Ghilan,  Maeanderan^  •  returned  t,9 
Ejitzilit  where  he  pafled  the  winter^  and  rafumed^ 
in  April  1772^  the  route  to  Adrakhan.  The  third 
volume  of  his  Journal  clofes  vdth  the  defeription  of 
thefe  countries*  This  able  traveller  was  ccHitinuaUy 
obliged  to  ftniggle  with  adverfe  events,  while  tra^ 
veriit^  the  northern  provinces  of  Perfia ;  he  had  et 
pedaily  to  contend  with  (icknefles^  and  the  difficuU 
ties  thrown  in  fats  way  by  the  khans  of  that  king- 
dom }  and  be  is  deferving  of  the  title  of  a  martyr  ta 
natural  hiftory,  with  the  greater  right,  as,  after 
having  adorned  his  life  with  fo  many  labours,  he 
elofed  it  nnder  the  weight  of  perfecutions,  and  ia 
the  miferies  of  captivity  *«  The  greater  part  df  the 
writings  he  left  behind  him  were  forced,  not  with* 
out  gteat  difficulty^  from  the  hands  of  the  barba*" 

ffans. 

Peter  Simon  Pallas,  M.  D,  and  profeffor  of 

naturail  hiflory,   long  famous  in   that  branch  of 
knowledge,  took  his  departure  from  St.  Peterfburg 

*  He  was  feized  upon  at  90  verSs  fronp  Derbent>  in  the  dlf- 
trid'of  Ufmcy-khan^  and  there  aflually  died  in  prifon.  Thp 
cmprefi  gave  a  .gratification  to  his  widow^  after  this  deplorable 
event,  by  .granting  her  one  year'i  pay  of  the  falary  ftc  had  at* 
figned  to  het  hufband  during  bis  tratels,  confiftlpg  of  1609 
rubles.  If  the  worthy  Gmelin  had  not  undertaken  his  fecond 
as^  u^fortnaate  journey  into  'Perria>  rather  as  a  merchant  than 
90  a  b'tcniryxnani  and  if  he  had  not  condantly  gone  by  land,  he 
1K>uId  not  eaOly  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ufmey-khan. 
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towards  th^  middle  of  June  1768.  In  his  progrefs 
he  vifited  Novgorod,  Valdai,  Mofco,  Vladimir, 
Slazimofj  Murom,  Arfamas,  the  country  extending 
between  the  Sura  and  the  Volga,  and  wintered  at 
Simbirfk,  of  which  he  examined  all  the  adjacent 
parts.  The  loth  of  March  1769,  he  turned  ofl 
to  Samara,  Syzran,  Orenburg,  crofled  the  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  Yalk,  and  repaired  to  Gurief- 
gorodok,  which  feemed  then  to  be  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  our  academical  travellers.  Here  he 
met,  among  others,  the  unfortunate  profeflbr  Lo- 
vitz  *,  who  had  juft  eflabliflied  his  obfervatory,  his 
affiftant  Ichonodzof,  and  lieutenant  Euler:  M. 
Lepekhin  was  alfo  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gurief«  M.  Pallas  employed  himfelf,  during  the 
whole  of  his  ftay  in  this  place,  in  examining  the  coafts 
and  the  ifleS  of  that  part  of  the  Cafpian  that  lay  with- 
in his  reach.  Hence  he  returned  by  the  fame  road, 
in  order  to  go,  by  the  way  of  Orenbuig,  to  Ufa» 

*  M.  Lovitz  loft  hb  life  in  a-  dreadful  manner,  during  the 
time  that  the  rebels,  who  produced  fo  much  confuiion  in  Rufiia 
in  the  preceding  war  againft  the  Turks^  were  ravaging  the  colo- 
nies of  the  evangelical  brethren.  Our  naturaliil  was  take^  at 
Dobrinka,  where  he  thought  himfelf  in  the  greateft  fafety.  A 
[band  of  thefe  rebels  dragged  him  as  far  as  the  borders  of  th« 
illovia,  where  their  chief  had   his  quarters ;  and,  in  the  month 

• 

of  Augud  17749  he  wa3  there  firft  impaled  alive,  and  afterwards 
hanged.  The  af&ftants  of  Lovitz»  Ichonodzof  and  hb  fon, 
liaving  found  means  of  efcaping,  faved  all  his  writings  and  a  pare 
of  his  inftruments.  Several  farther  particulars  relating  to  this 
Teamed  traveller,  may  be  feen  in  Bufching's  Wochentllche  nach- 
jrichten,  1775,  p.  56  &fqq. 

'  where 
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iJirfiere  he  arrived  the  2d  of  Oftober ;  and  after  hav- 
ing fpent  there  the  winter,  hefetout,  the  loth  of 
March  17709  for  the  mountains  of  Ural^  and  the 
province  of  Iflet :  the  23d  of  June  he  reached  £ka« 
tatinenburgi  where  he  made  his  obfervations  on  the 
great  number  of  mines  that  are  worked  in  that  dif* 
trift ;  he  proceeded  afterwards  to  the  fortrefs  of 
Tfcheliabinfk^  whence^  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber^  he  took  his  courfe  to  ToboKk*    M.  Pallas  had 
fojoumed  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  at  Tfchelia* 
binfkj  and  .traverfed  and  examined,  partly  by  him- 
felf  and  partly  by  his  ailiftant  M.  Lepekhin^  and  by 
profeflbr  Falk,  almoft  all  the  government  of  Oren^ 
burg,  when  this  latter  alfo  came,  about  the  middle 
of  March  1771,  followed   fliortly  after  by  his  afli& 
tant  Georgi,  to  join  him  in  this  town  of  Tfchdia-^ 
binik.     Captain  Ritfchkof,  who  had  hardly  quitted 
M.  Pallas  all  the  winter,  now  left  him,  and  fet  out 
upon  another  journey. 

M.  Pallas  finally  left  his  winter-quarters  at  Tfche- 
liabinfk  the  1 6th  of  April  1771,  dirededhis  courfe 
by  the  Omik,  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Irtyfli,  vi-^ 
fited  the  mines  in  the  environs  of  Koly van,  went  to 
the  Schlangenberg  (or  ferpentine  mountains)  and 
to  Barnaul ;  where  he  found  Mr.  Falk  fick^  who 
was  come  from  Omlk  by  the  fteppes  or  deferts  of 
Barabin.  From  Barnaul  M.  Pallas  proceeded  to 
Tomflc,  and  arrived  the  10th  of  Oftober  1771  at 
Krafnoyarfk  upon  the  Yenifiey,  which  he  bad  made 
choice  of  for  his  winter«quarters«    It  was  there  that 

ba  the 
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thie  ^^^m  $iiyef  came  up  to  him  again,  in  the 
momh  of  Jauuar^r  <772$  be  had  made^  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  .fammfr*  a  journey  the  length 
of  the .  Oby  totmirds  cbc  Frozei>-ocean»  and  waa 
returned  to  commumcate  bis  ohfiprvationa  to  M. 
Fallas,  who  was  again  joined,  in  the  month  of 
February,  by  M.  Georgi,  who  had  hitherto  fervcd 
as  affiflant  Co  M.  Falk,  and  afterwards  by  the  ftu^ 
dents  Bykof/  Ka£chkaref>  and  Lebedef,  whom  M» 
Falk,  forced  by  the  had  ftate  pf  his  health  to  re« 
mrn,  had  fent  to  M.  PaUas. 
•  Our  learned  traveller  left  hiB  winterHjuarters  thf 
yth  of  March  1772,  to  proceed,  with  M.  Georgi 
and  two  ftudents,  by  Irkutik  to  the  lake  Baikal, 
whither  he  had  already  fent  M.  Sokolof  in  the 
moAth  of  January.  After  having  feen  the  environs 
ef  that  Is^,  Selinginfk  and  Irkutik,  he  regsuned^ 
riie  19th  of  July,  the  route  of  Krafiioyarfk,  where 
he  fee  up  his  winter-quarters,  after  having  vifited 
the  &tyane  mountains*  In  the  month  of  January 
1 773*  they  fet  out  on  their  return,  in  which  Aey 
took  tlve  way  of  Tomik,  Tara  on  the  Irtyih,  Kazan, 
Sarapui,  Yaitfkoi-gorodok,  AArakban,  and  through 
the  coontry  that  borders  the  Sarpa  to  Tzaritzin, 
where  he  met  again  M.  Sokok>f,  whom  he  had  fent 
to  vifit  the  fteppe  or  defer t  of  Kuman.    Alter  hav« 

.  mg  wintered  at  Tzaritm,  and  made  feveral  excur- 
fions  from  that  city  towards  the  Volga,  he  returned 

*3t  length  by  Mdfco  to  Su  Peceriburg,  where  he  ar«< 
lived  the  30th  of  Jm^  I774« 


Wt  fee,  by  tfiis  ftort  ftctch  of  M.  Prilis^- ti4*d#, 
that  b€  wcttt  ot€t  a  grc^t  part  of  th^  feme  cotwitrici 
^Fdch  the  firfl,  third;  Sfnd  foitrth  vojumca  rf  tfce 
tf arels  dF  J.  Ocofge  Groeiin  had  doferifeed.    But . 
thi^  oBght  liol  to  mduce  us  to  ttgstrd  the  bbotfr  of 
i/L  Paltas  as  a  rtf^etitioii,  vAAdt  migbt  ^lity  have 
bceir  £fpettfed  with ;  the  plan  of  JM.  Gmelm  dif^ 
feied  entirely  frDm;  haSr  and  was  incomparably  mofit 
coiUra^ked,  as  ro  the  departnieDt  c^  natwal  hiftovy; 
Hdidasp  pvdfeflor  FdTas  todb  quite  othtr  coodiBk 
than  tfaoTe  of  M.  GmeHti : .  and  Siberia  had  in  the 
interval  acquired  an  ahofgiether  dificient  lace^  as  w«H 
by  iheextmirion  of  its  frontiers  as  by  the  eftabiidv* 
meats  that  ba;ve  incrcafed  its  po|mlacbit,  by  the 
new  and  imporcam  ntines  that  h»re  been  put  in 
produce,  and  the  founderiee  that  have  been  ereded 
there ;  fo  that  it  cannot  fail  df  g^iung  iafinitelx  by 
^  aay  conipariibn  that  might  be  made  bet^Men  hie 
accounts  and  thofe  of  Gmelirr. 

John  Amadous  GjkgfrgIj  member  of  the  {ecktf 
of  natural  htftory  at  Berlin,  xn^as  at  &ftk  ddlined  by 
the  imperial  academ/  t<y  relieve  profeflfor  Falk^  who 
was  comraiffioned  wifh  what  was  ciAed  the  expedL 
iUax  of  Orenburg*,  and  then  known  to  be  in  a  bad 
itate  of  heakh*  He  fef  out  itt  confequence^  th^  rft 
0f  June  1 770^  t^k  tbe  route  by  Mofco  and  Afba^ 
khao>  and  mtetM^Falk  m  ihefi'eppeof  theKadmukr^ 
very  neaa  to  an  armenian  caravan*  He  followed 
hioot  acrofs  that  ileppe  to  Uralfl:  (at  that  time  Yait^ 
ftoi-gorodok)  and  to  Orenburg^  where  they  remain^ 
cd  till  the  end  of  the  year.    At  the  begiQning  of 
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1 77 1 J  tbey  travelled  by  confent  into  the  province 
of  IfTet,  M,  Falk  along  the  lines  of  Orenburg,  and 
M,  G  orgi  by  the  Bafchkirey  and  the  Ural.  He 
took,  during  the  illnefs  that  detained  M.  Falk^ 
feveral  little  journies  from  Tfchelyoeba,  capital  of 
the  province,  towards  feveral  places,  for  obferving 
a  variety  of  natural  curiofities»  and  the  nations  of 
the  country ;  finding  themfelves  at  length  in  a  ca« 
pacity  to  continue  their  courfes,  at  the  latter  end  of 
June  M.  Falk  proceeded  by  Ifetlkoi  to  Omik  on  the 
Irtyfh,  and  direded  M.  .Georgi  to  come  and  join 
him  at  the  laft-mentioned  place  by  the  new  lines  of 
Siberia,  or  of  Ifchim  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Kir- 
ghifes.  They  then  proceeded  in  company  acrofs  the 
iteppe  of  Barabin,  to  fee  the  filver  mines  of  Kolyvan 
near  the  Oby.  They  went  alfo  afterwards  to  vifit 
Barnaul,  and,  as  much  as  a  ferious  malady,  with 
which  M.  Falk  was  attacked  anew,  would  permit, 
the  mountainous  diflrid  of  the  mines  of  Altay,  and 
the  fcunderies  that  depend  on  Barnaul.  Towards 
the  end  of  November  they  continued  their  journey, 
following  the-  firlt  elevations  of  mount  Kufnetflc,  to 
Tomik.  It  was  in  this  city  that  M.  Falk  received 
from  Peteriburg  a  permifSoa  to  return,  on  account 
of  his  ill  ftate  of  health.  M.  Pallas^  the  chief  of 
the  expedition,  now  remaining  alone  in  the  vaft 
Regions  of  Siberia,  M.  Georgi,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  was  entered  of  his  company,  and  travelled, 
though  feparately,  under  his  diredion. 
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We  (hall  here  give  a  (hort  intimation  of  the  places 
vifited  by  M.  Georgi :  from  Irkutfk  he  proceeded 
to  the  bke  Baikal,  of  which  he  drew  an  excellent 
chart,  and  thence  into  Daouria,  for  th^  purpofe  of 
examining  the  mines  of  that  name,  and  into  the  dif- 
trid  of  the  mines  of  Arguflin :  thence  he  returned 
by  Irkutflc  to  Tomfk,  Tara,  Tobolfk,  Ifetfkoi,  Ilina, 
Ekatarinenburg,  and  Ufa,  rifiting  all  the  mines  of 
thofe  countries ;  he  returned  thence  by  Perme,  oa 
the  Ural  of  the  Bafchkirs ;  once  more  from  Ufa  to 
Tzaritzin  and   Orenburg;    and  laftly  along  the 
Volga,  from  Aitrakhao  to  Petersburg  by  Saratof, 
Bolgari,  £[azan,  Makarief,  Pavlova,  Nilhney-Nov* 
gorod,  Yaroflavl,  and  Tver.    On  the  loth.  of  Sep* 
tember>  1774,  he  arrived  in  the  imperial  refidence. 

On  coming  to  Kazan  in  March  1774,  M,  P^^gi 
found  profefibr  Falk  ftill  there,  and  extremely  iU, 
which  illneft  he  terminated,  together  with  his  life^ 
by  his  own  hand  a  few  days  after.  Two  or  three 
particulars  of  his  biography  ^  will  not  be  di&greeabic 
to  the  reader, 

M.  Falk  was  born  In  Weftrogodiia,  a  province 
m  Sweden^  about  the  year  1727.  He  ftudied  medi- 
cine in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  and  went  through 
^  courfe  of  botany  under  the  celebrated  Linnaeus, 
to  whofe  fon^  he  was  tutor.  He  put^Udy  defend^ 
t^e  diflertation  f  which  that  famous  bot^fl:  had 

,  *  From  the  Journal  cjf  M.  Gcorgi. 

f  In  the  collodion  knoTm  under  the  title  of  Linnet  ama^i* 
taUt  academic4t» 

b  4  ^ompofed 
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totnpofed  on  a  new  fpecies  of  plants,  which  he  cal« 
led  Aftromena.  In  the  ypar  1 7^0,  when  M.  Qeorgf 
for  the  firft  time  was  at  Upfal,  the  latter  wag  ahrac!^ 
fo  deeply  affefted  with  depreffion  of  fpiritSj  that 
M.  de  Linne,  in  the  view  of  obfigmg  him  to  take 
exercifc  and  drffipatfon,  fent  him  to  travel  orcr  the 
ifland  of  Gothland,  to  make  a  colIe£Uon  of  (he  plantf 
it  produces,,  and  the  various  kinds  of  corals  and 
corallines  wfilch  the  fea  leaves  on  its  ihoresl  Thi$ 
voyage  wasf  attended  with  no  diminution  of  his 
dtftemper,  whic^  found  a  continual  fupply  of  alt- 
fitent  m  a  fanguine  melancholy  temperament,  Jn  4 
too  fedentary  way  of  fife,  and  in  the  bad  ftate  of 

his  finances.        

•Profcffor  For&ad  -having  left  Upf*l  f©t  Copcn- 
liagen  in  t  j6oj  Falk  followed  htm  thither,  in  the 
dcfign  of  applying,  by  the  advfce  of  M.  de  Linnei 
to  be  nppoititedf  affiftaiH  to  M.  Forfkael  in  hia  fa. 
tnous  joume^  thfbugh  Af sfbia  ;  but,  notwithftandf 
ingftit  the  pattfs'fKat  M.CCderand  feveral  other  men 
of  licetary  reputation  at  Copenhagen  too]c  in  fats 
behalfj  his  i^ppflcation  failed,  as  the  fbciety  that 
^ere  i^  ge  on  that  important  expedition  was  already 
fef med.  Obliged,  with  much  difcontent,  to  return^ 
heherborired  as  be  trarisl led  and  enriched  the  Flof^ 
Soecfca  with  fevcva)  new  difeoveries. 

A  man  i^  office  at  St.  Petarlburg,  haying  writfeit 
to  M.  Linne  to  fend  him  a  director  for  his  cabinet 
of  natural  hiftory,  M.  Falk  accepted  the  poft,  which 
ted  him  to  the  chair  of  profcffor  of  botany  at  the 

apothe^ 
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ftpothecmes  garden  at  St.  Pbteributg,  a  ^ce  that 
had  been  vacant  from  thie  time  that  tt  was  quitted 
fcy  M.  Siegeibek.  His  hypochondriac  com]^nt 
(KU  continued  to  torment  him.  When  the  hnpei-ial 
academy  of  fcicnccs  was  preparing  in  1 768  the  plan 
cf  its  learned  expeditions,  h  took  M.  Falk  into  its 
lerTice^  though  his  health  was  ancertatn.  He  was 
recalled  in  1 77 1 ;  but,  having  got  only  to  Kzzm 
fa  1773,  he  there  obtained  permiffion  to  go  andf  ufe 
rfce  baths  of  KitzHar,  from  which- 'he  returned  again 
tfor  Kazan  a(  the  end  of  the  year  with  bis  Ireaith 
apparently  better.  .  ^ 

But  hfe'drfeafe  foon  returned  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence.   From  themomh  of  December  1 77^,  he  had 
fiettr  quitted  hrs  bed,  nor  taken  any  other  nouri(h* 
ment  than  bread   dried    in  the  fwedift   manner 
^sckebroed),  of  which  he  fcarcdy  took  once  ^ 
day  fome  mouthfuls  dipped  in  tea.    At  firft  he  re- 
ceived the  vifits  of  afew^  friends;  but  aftef Wards 
jdenied  himfelf  to  them,  and  was  rediKed  to  the 
ftrifteft  foKtude.    When  M.  Georgi  went  to  fee 
Kim,  nothing  feemed  left  of  him  but  a  iketeton  of  a 
wild  add  terrifying  afpeft.    The  few  words  he  drew 
irom*  him  confifled  in  complaints  occafioned  by  a 
lloft  of  difeafes  which  kept  his  body  m  torture^  anct 
threw  bim  into  the  moft  cruel  fleepleflbefs.  The  Uf^ 
^emng  M.  Georgi  kept  htm  company  tiff  raidnlght. 
He  fpoke  littk,  and  faid  nothing  that  could  give 
reafon  to  fofped  the  der}gn  he  was  meditating,    tfk- 
|iunter,  and  at  the  fam^  time  his  trufty  fervant, 

offered 
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oflFei-ed  to  fit  up  with  him  the  night  i  but  he  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  confent* 

M.  Georgi  being  requefted  the  next  day,March3 1,, 
to  come  to  the  lodging  of  the  unfortunate  gentle-* 
man,  he  found  him  lying  before  his  bedt  covered 
with  blood  ;  befide  him  lay  a  razor,  with  which  he. 
had  given  himfelf  a  flight  wound  in  the  throat,  the 
fatal  piftol  and  a  powder-horn ;  all  together  prefent* 
ing  a  tremendous  fpedacle.  He  had  put  the  muzzle 
of  the  piftol  againfl  his  throat,  and,  reding  the  pom^ 
inel  upon  his  bed,  he.  difcharged  the  contents  ix\^ 
fuch  manner,  that  the  ball  having  gone  through 
hjs  head,  had  fluck  in  the  ceiling.  His  foidier  had 
feen  him  (lill  fitting  up  in  his  bed-  at  four  o'clock, 
at  which  time  he  ufually  fell  into  a  (horc  flumber,. 
In  his  chamber  was  found  a  note  written  the  even« 
ing  before,  betraying  throughout  the  diftra£)!ed,  (late 
of  .his  mind,  but  nothing  declaratory  of  his  defign, 
or  thi^t  was  of  any  importance. ,      , 

M,  Falk,   like  all  hypochondriac  perfons,  was. 

not  very  communicative,  and  on  certain  occafionr 

was  didruftfuU    But  at  the  fame  time  he  was  of  a 

fedate  temper,    complaifant,  and    upright,  which 

made   it   a   very  eafy  matter   to  bear  with  himj. 

and.  fecured   to  him  the  indulgence    of  all   hi!^ 

acquaintance.     His  extreme  fobriety  had  enabled; 

him  to  make  fome  favings  from  his  pay,  though  he 

was  very  beneficent ;  it  was  not  therefore  indigence 

tjiat  drove  him  to  this  aft  of  violence.    He  was  of 

a  cold 
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m  cold  conllltution9  preferriog  folitude  and  quiet  to 
fociety,  to  the  company  of  his  frieads,  and  to  or- 
dinary amufements,  which  y^t  he  did  not  fhun,  ex« 
(:ept  in  the  latter  period  of  his  lifct  As  to  religion, 
he  (hewed  on  ^U  occafions  more  refpe^l  for  it,  than 
any  ftrong  effufions  of  zeal.  It  was  iblely  to  be 
Scribed  to  the  violence  of  his  didemper*  and  the 
weaknefs  of  mind  which  it  brought  on»  that  led 
,l>im  to  put  a  period  to  his  days.  The  fate  of  this 
unfortunate  fcholar  was  generally  and  juftly  la^ 
mented  *. 

• 

In  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  of  the  expe* 
dition  of  M.  Pallas  was  alfo  captain  Nicholas 
Rytschkof,  fon  of  Peter  Ivanovitch  Rytfchkof^ 
counfellor  of  ftate,  who  made  himfelf  famous  for  his 
topc^graphy  of  Orenburg.  -  Rytf^rhkof  the  fon^  ia 
}  769^  went  over  fome  diflri£ts  of  the  governments^ 
of  Kazan  and  Orenburg  ;  proceeded  eaftw^ds  fron^ 
Simbirl^,  and  thence  northwards  beyond  the 
Kama,  declining  afterwa^rds  to  the  north-eaft 
along,  the  Ural  mountains,  which  he  traverfed  ia 
his  way  to  Orenburg.    In  1 7  70  he  Yifited  the  coun« 

« 

•  His  papers  were  found  in  the  greateft  difordcr,  Tticy  con- 
tain, howcvcr,'vcry  ufcful  stnd  important  relations.  He  particu- 
larly made  it  his  buHnefs  to  inquire  about  the  Kirghifes  and  other 
tortarian  nations :  and  as  he  frequently  remained  for  the  fpace  of 
nine  months  together  in  the  fame  place,  he  was  enabled  to  pro« 
cure  fatisfa^ory  notions  concerning  the  obje^s  of  his  invcfttga- 
tions.  The  imperial  academy^  in  1774*  appointed  profcflor 
Laxmann  to  arrange  his  manufcripts  in  order  for  publication  | 
n»hich  was  done  accordingly. 

tries 
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tries  extending  the  length  of  the  weftera  bai^k  of 
the  Kehrf  ,  qnke  to  ^c  Kama,  v/hidi  he  courfed  as 
fkr downwards  as  Kazan;  then,  croffing  the  pro- 
nttce  of  Viatka,  he  pafled  on  to  Glmof,  came  into 
Perme,  and  forreyed  the  environs  of  SoKkanrik : 
thence  defcending  along  the  Kama  nearly  as  hr  as 
Eongnr,  he  proceeded  by  Ekatarinenburg  to  Tfche- 
lyabittfk.  fo  1771,  on  departing  from  Orflc,  he 
tifited  the  fteppe  of  the  Kirghis-kozaks  on  this  fide 
the  Yajfk,  paffed  the  rivers  Irgis  and  Turgui,  came 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Ulu-tau,  thence  bore 
away  to  tJ(l-vi&  and  Orenburg,  and  came  at  lad, 
by  a  part  of  the  province  of  Ufa^  quire  to  the 
IXoma. 

M«  LfiPBitRnr,  by  birth  a  RdKan,  who,  after 
laving  gone  through  bis  firflr  fiudies  at  the  imperial 
academy  of  fdenc^s  at  St.  Peterfburg,  went  to 
ywrfoe  a  co«fe  c^  medfcat  ftudy  at  Strafbttrg, 
w4ere  he  was  admitted  M.  D.  and  was  received  in 
1768  aa  ac^£ltti,  and  is  1771  member  of  the 
ittne  imperial  academy,  was  a€  the  bead  of  another 
^  tkcfe  ezpedkioas.  He  fet  out  the  Sc^  of  June 
1768,  from  Peterfburg,  and  proceeded  Araight  to 
IVfofeO;  thence  by  Tkdimir,  Murom^  Arfamas^ 
Alatyr,  confe%uentIy  by  the  govenuoeat  of  Nifh- 
liey-Novgorod,  to  Simbirik  in  the  province  of  K»p 
Ban :  fipnk  which  place  he  let  out  m  the  momii  of 
^ugoft,  to  vifit  the  coarfe  of  the  river  Tfclrerem- 
fbhan,  which  divides  the  government  of  Kazan  from 
the  province  of  Stavropol^  and  thence  tiaydled  over 

varioM 
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▼arioui  parts  of  the  goverament  of  Orenburg.  In 
autumn  he  reached  Stavropol^  pafled  the  winter  at 
Simbirfk,  and  the  fpring  of  1769  in  the  province 
of  that  name :  the  fplloving  fummer  he  came  tp 
Aftrakban ;  from  which  city,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
guft,  he  made  aa  eactremely  remarkable  journey  to 
Gurief^  croifing  the  fteppe  which  extends  hetween 
the  Volga  and  the  Yaik }  from  Gurief  he  went  up 
along  the  Yaik  as  far  a$  Qrenburg^  and  reached  in 
the  month  of  O^ber  the  Httle  town  of  Tabynik 
fuuate  near  the  centre  of  the  Ural  of  Orenburg  on 
the  river  Bielaya^  where  he  wintered*  In  the  month 
of  May  foUowingy  he  pnrfucd  upwards  the  courfeof 
die  fiielaya^  examined  the  mountain^  came  in  July 
10  Ekatarinenburg,  ftruck  fixwards  iftto  tJie  Ural^ 
and  actaiodlj  beyond  the  Ku^gur,  to  the  lummit  of 
the  higheft  of  the  Ural  of  Orenburg,  wheace  he 
retumad  to  Ekatarinenburg^  and  palled  the  winter 
at  Tiumjn  in^e  province  of  ToboUk« 

In  tbenonth  of  May  1771,  he  reached  the  fum- 
mit  of  die  higheft  mountain  of  the  Ural-chain^ 
which  runs  between  Verkotuxia  and  SoIikamCk,  vi«. 
fitfid,  during  the  fummer^  the  province  of  Viatka» 
proceeded  by  Uftiug  to  Archangel^  where  he  ^nu 
bafked  in  order  to  examine  the  coails  of  the  White-r 
lea*  He  made  Archangel  his  wintei>quarters  that 
year.  The  following  year^  1772,  was  employed 
by  our  ieanied  traveller  in  making  a  fecond  courfe  on 
the  fea  jufl:  mentioned,  along  the  fhorcs  and  the  iOa$ 
lying  to  tb&  left  of  Archangel,  as  far  as  the  weftem 
and  northern  coafts^  proceeding  thence  to  the  mouth 

erf 
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of  the  Whitefea  :    he  afterwards  doubled  Kanih- 
nofs,  and  at  length  returned  by  the  gulph  of  Mc- 
zen  to  Archangel,  whence  he  fet  out,    towards  the 
clofe  of  ihe  year,  for  St.  Peterfburg*     During  the 
Ipring  and  fummer  of  1773,  ^^  vifited  the  environs 
of   Pfcove,    Velikiye-Luki,    and  Toropetz,    with 
divers  other  parts  of  the  governments  of  Pfcove  and 
Mohilef :  in  the  month  of  Auguft  he  went  from 
Polotlk  along  the  Duna  to  Riga ;    whence  he  pro- 
ceeded, following  the  fea-ihore,  to  Pernau,  then  to 
Valk,  Neuhaufen,  and  Pfcove :  after  which  he  re- 
turned in  December  to  St.  Peterfburg,  and  proba-  , 
biy  thus  terminated  the  travels  on  which  he  was  fent.  i 
Dr.  J.  GuLDENST^DT  took  his  departure  about  ' 
the  middle  of  June  1 768,  from  St.  Peterfburg,  in                          ) 
order  to  proceed  by  Novgorod  along  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  lake  Ilmen,  by  Porkof,  Staraia-ruiTa, 
and  Toropetz,  tp  Mofco,  where  he  tarried  from      « 
the  nth  of  September  to  the  8th  of  March  1769  ;                          i 
when  he  fet  out  for  proceeding  by  Kolomna^  Epi- 
fiiii,  Tula,  and  Eietz,  to  Voronetch ;   thence  to                          : 
Tavrof,  to  Tambof,  to  the  fortrefs  of  Novochoper- 
ikaia ;  and,  after  having  courfed  along  the  rivers 
Chopa^  Medvieditza,  and  the  banks  of  the  Don> 
lie  arrived  the  i  ith  of  0£lober  at  Tzaritzin,  where 
he  remained  till  the  23d  of  November:  he  after- 
wards went  to  Aftrakhan,  where  he  arrived  the*  4th  I 
of  December,  and  then  proceeded  to  Kitzliar,    a                            | 
Ruffian  frontier  town  on  the  river  Terek,     This 
place  he  quitted  in  1770,  tovifit  the  countries  wa* 

teredf 
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tered  by  that  ilream,  by  the  Kunbalni^  the  Soon- 
tfcha,  the  Akfai,  and  the  Koifa,  vnth  the  nonh-eaft 
parts  of  mount  Caucafus ;  being  often  obliged  in 
this  courfe  to  return  to  Kitzliar,  chiefly  becaufe  of 
the  little  fafety  he  found  in  traverfing  thofe  parts. 
It  was  for  this  reafon,  and  on  account  of  an  illnefs 
that  detained  liim,  that  he  did  not  reach  Georgia 
that  year. 

The  loth  of  February  1771,  M.  Guldenftaedc 
left  Kitzliar,  with  a  detachment  of  ruffian  troops, 
for  Ofletia,  which  is  a  diftri£t  of  mount  Caucafus ; 
and  fo  foon  as  the  1 7th  of  March  he  was  already  re* 
turned  to  Kitzliar,  which  he  quitted  for  the  laft 
time  the  1 8th  of  May,  in  order  to  go  to  the  hot 
baths  on  the  borders  of  the  Terek.  One  of  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  princes  of  the  Icfler  Kabarda! 
accompanied  him,  and  (hewed  him,  during  th^ 
months  of  July  and  Auguft,  all  that  country,  with' 
the  northern  part  of  the  caucafean  mountains  inha- 
bited by  the  Dugores.  Thence  htf  returficd  a  fecond 
time  to  Ofletia  on  the  Terek,  whence  he  departed 
the  nth  of  September  under  the  efcort  of  fome 
hundreds  of  Ofletians,  whom  the  tzar  Heraclius  had 
taken  into  hb  pay,  and  happily  arrived  with  them 
in  Georgia.  He  was,  the  25th  of  September,  at 
Dufchet,  a  town  of  Karduelia.  The  9th  of  O&o- 
ber  he  left  that  country,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the 
river  Kur,  at  the  fame  place  where  tzar  Heraclius 
had  appbixjited  his  troops  to  make  their  general  ren« 
dezvous,  and  which  was  only  fifteen  verfts  diftant 
*.  .  '  from 
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from  Ttefllis/  its  capital.  It  was  ther?  chac  M.  GuU 
4efiil#dt  had  an  audience  in  form  of  the  tzar,  who 
embraced  him^  made  him  fit  down  in  his  prefence, 
%nd  proonfed  to  grant  him  every  afliilance  that  he 
fhpuld  want ;  which  promife  he  afterwards  fulfilled* 
He  nade  the  campaign  with  the  tzar,  who  pufhed 
vith  the  msdn  body  of  his  army  to  the  diftance  of 
above  a  hundred  and  twehty  verfls  up  the  courfe  of 
ihe  Kur  ;  and  be  returned  to  Tefflis  with  that  prince 
the  X4th  of  November.  He  left  this  place  again 
t}^  2 1  ft  of  February  1772,  forKakhetia^  always  in 
the  fnitp  of  the  tzar,  and  pafled  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  March  in  that  province  of  Georgia.  He 
traverfed,  in  the  month  of  May,  tbofe  provinces  of 
Tuxcomania  which  are  in  fubjeftion  to  tzar  Hera- 
cKus.  The  20th  of  June  he  went,  for  the  lafl:  time» 
to  Tefflis,  in  the  refolution  of  quitting  Georgia^ 
9fter  he  ihould  have  made  the  tour  of  the  provmces 
of  tssar  Solomon,  and  to  return  to  Mofdok  on  the 
fiver  Terek, .  Oa  the  i8th  of  July  he  made  hit 
obeifaoce  to  that  t$car,  who  had  fet  up  bis  fummer* 
CW^p  on  the  foutfaern  bank  of  the  river  Rlbn,  fomcs 
Terft$  bebw  the  fortrefs  of  Minda»  The  prince 
gave  our  traveller  a  very  gracious  reception*  The 
5th  of  Augtift  177a  be  quitted  the  diftri^  of  Rad* 
Icha,  which  makes  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Imme<» 
fctia,  and  repaired  to  Kutatis,  the  capital  of  the 
lover  famncretia ;  then  made  the  tour  of  the  iron-* 
tiers  of  Mingrelia  and  Guria,  the  eaftem  part  of 
Immesetia  and  nu'ddle  Georgia*  Tzar  Solomon 
I  had 
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had  given  him  an  efcort  of  three  hundred  Immere- 
tians  to  attend  him  oh  his  tour.     As  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  proceed  farther  on,  he  was  forced  for  fome 
time  to  fufpend  his  march,  as  the  greater  part  of 
his  people  had  fallen  fick.    In  this  interval  he  re- 
ceived a  fupply  of  men,   horfes,  and  provifions, 
from  a  georgian  nobleman  whom  a  little  before  he 
had  cured  of  an  ailment.     On  the  firft  of  Oftober  he 
reached  the  lad  grufmian  or  georgian  village,  where 
he  was  again  obliged  to  (top  for  a  month,  in  confe- 
quence  of  advices  that  he  received  of  three  hundred 
Afletinians  who  were  waiting  on  the  ihore  of  the 
Terek  to  attack  and  to  plunder  him.     In  the  interim 
the  major-general  of  Medem,   being  informed  of 
his  iituation,  fent  a  detachment  of  fix  hundred  men 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the  arrival  of  whom 
the  robbers  difperfed.      By  this  means  M.  Gulden- 
fbsdt  happily  regained  the  frontiers  of  RufTia,  and 
returned  firft  to  Mofdok,  and  afterwards  to  Kitzliar.- 
In  April  1773,  he  made  an  excurfion  to  Pcterfbade 
[the  baths  of  Peter],  whence  he  returned  the  fuc- 
ceeding  month  and  immediately  fet  out  for  Mofdok, 
and  in  the  month  of  June  went  upwards  along  the 
Malka.    From  that  river  he  turned  off  towards  the 
eaftem  branch  of  the  Kuma,  and  proceeded  to  the 
five  mountains  or  Befch-tau,  which  form  the  highef^ 
part  of  the  ^iHl  elevation  of « Caucafus :  he  vifited 
the  mines  of  Madfchar,  from  which  he  took  the 
route  of  Tfcherkafk,  where  he  arrived  the  24th  of 
July.     From  this  laft  town  he  made  a  tour  to  Azof ; 
VOL.  I.  c  being 
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being  returned  to  Tfcherkaik,  he  proceeded  by  Ta- 
ganrok  along  the  fca-coaft,  croffcd  the  river  KaU 
Alius,  following  at  the  fame  time  the  Berda  and  the 
new  lines  of  the  Dniepr,  and  •  came  by  the  eailern 
bank  of  that  river  to  Krementfchuk,  the  capital  of 
the  government  of  New-Ruflia,  where  he  arrived 
the  7th  of  Novemb^,  and  paffed  the  reft  of  the 
twnter.  He  had  nor,  yet  quitted  this  government, 
though  already  pn  the  way  to  the  Krimea,  when  he 
received  orders  on  thj5  zoth  of  July  1774,  as  did  all 
the  other  academical  travellers,  to  return  to  St.  Pe- 
terfbufg.  Accordingly  he  turned  back,  and  came  by 
Krementfchuk, -and  along  the  lines  of  the  Ukraine 
as  far  as  Bielefskaia-krepoft ;  thence  bent  his 
courfe  over  Bachmut,  and  beyond  towards  th^ 
fouth-eaft  and  the  eaft,  as  far  as  the  rivers  Mius  and 
Lugantfchik.  .  Being  returned  to  Bielefskaia-kre- 
poft,  he  left  it  for  the  fecond  time  the  i6th  of  De- 
cember, and  came  by  Kief  to  Serpukof ;  where, 
having  collected  all  the  perfons  and  all  the  eiFefls  be- 
longing to  his  expedition,  he  took  his  departure  thq 
20th  of  December  for  Mofco,  a^d  in  the  courfe  of 
March  arrived  at  St.  Peterfburg  ♦. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  thefe  intcrefting 
travels  froni  which  the  learned  of  Europe  have  re* 
ccived  fo  much  information,  and  which  properly 
finds  a  place  in  the  introduftion  to  a  work  that 

•  Sec  Bachmciftcr's  Ruflifche  Bibliothek,  torn.  i.  ii.  and  iiL 
where  very  circumftantial.  accaunts  of  all  the  fcvcral  coarfei  pur- 
fucd  by  thefe  travellers  are  to  be  found. 

owes 
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awe<  fo  great  a  part  of  its  materials  to  the  labours 
of  theic  academicians..  ^  The  difcoveri.es .  made  bj 
the  Ruffians  at  fea  at  yarious  epochas,  apd  particu- 
larly during  the  reign  of  Catharine  IT.  have  beetji 
fo  faithfully  laid  before  the  public  by  Mr.  Coxe  in 
his  well-known  work  profeflfedly  written  on  that 
fubjed,  that  it  would  be  unneceffarily  fweljing  the 
bulk  of  thefe  volumes  to  fay  any  more  of  them 
here.  However,  it  is  impofSble  to  take  leave  of 
thefe  cxpenfive  ^nd  important  miffions  without  tcf- 
tifying  our  acknowjedgngient,  with  that  ingenious 
^d  candid  writer,  of  the  benefits  that  have  accrue^ 
to  fcience  from  thefe  learned  and  laborious  invefti- 
gations,  and  to  join  with  him  *  and  every  friend  to 
rational  inquiry,  *^  in  the  warmeft  admiration  of 
<<  that  enlarged  and  liberal  fpirit,  which  fo  ftriking^ 
'*  ly  marked  the  character  of  the  late  emprefs  of 
f^  Ruflia ;  who,  from  her  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
^'  made  the  inveftigation  and  difcovery  of  ufeful 
**  knowledge  the  conftant  objefb  of  her  generous 
^^  encouragement.    The  authentic   records  of  the 

ruffian  hi  (lory  were  by  her  orders  properly  ar. 

ranged  ;  and  permiflion  was  granted  of  infped- 
f*  ing  them.  The  moft  diftant  parts  of  her  vaft 
5<  dominions  were  at  her  expence  explored  and  de« 
**  fcribed  by  perfons  of  great  abilities  and  extenfive 

learning ;   by  which  means  new  and  important 

lights  have  been  thrown  upon  the  geography  and 
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^  Coxe,  Ruflian  difcoTcries  between  A^  and  America,  pre- 
face,  p.  xi. 
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^^  natural  hiftory  of  thofe  remote  regions^  In  a 
**  word,  this  truly  great  princefs  contributed  more 
^'  in  the  compafs  of  only  a  few  years^  towards  cU 
"  vilizing  and  informing  the  minds  of  her  fubjefts, 
^^  than  had  been  effeded  by  all  the  fovereigns  her 
*'  predeccffors  fince  the  glorious  aera  of  Peter  the 
"  great/' 


aa 
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Vol.  I.     p.  4^5 .  line  6  of  the  note,  for  caU  read  calleJ. 

3  iS.  line  ai,  for  amtradUlion  read  contradiftin&iM* 
340.   line  21.  for  TammuJa  read  Tammala* 
579.  line  1 1 .  for  a{/o  read  therefore. 

Vol.  III.  p.   sS'  l^iic  lilt*  ^or  majinnes  read  nujht$% 
p.  ft2£«  Hue  20.  for  /;  read  /jfrrm. 
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B  O  O  K    I.  • 

or  TH£   KATURAL  STATE  OF  THE   EMPIRE. 

SECTIOJ    I. 
Amplitude^  boundaries^  and  divifton  of  the  empire. 

By  Ruffia  is  fometimes  underftood  the  whole  ruf- 
fian empire ;  yet  thefc  two  cxprefEons  have  properly 
a  very  different  fignification.  Ruflia  proper  implies 
thofe  principalities  and  provinces  which  for  many 
ages  paft  have  been  inhabited  by  Ruilians  *  ;  and 
the  following  are  its  divifions,  namely :  i .  Great 
RuiQa,  which  has  always  bore  the  name  of  RuiCa 

*  For  about  1300  or  1400  years*  as  far  back  as  authentic 
hiftory  reaches :  this  howcrer  it  principally  to  be  underftood  of 
Great  ixA  Little  Ruffia, 
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in  the  ftrideft  import  *»  and  comprifes  thofe  large 
tra&s  of  country,  principalities,  viceroyalties,  and 
dukedoms  which  have  uninterroptedly  compofcd 
the  ruffian  dominion ;  ias  Mofco,  Vladimir,  Nov* 
gorod,  Pfcove,  Perieflaf,  Riafanfkoi,  Kaluga,  Tula, 
Tarbflaf,  Koftroma,  Tver,  Vologda,  &c.  a.  Little 
Ruffia,  comprehending  the  Ukr^net>  or  in  general 
the  prefent  three  governments  of  Kief,  Tfchemigof, 
and  Novgorod-Sieverfkoi|.  3.  White  Ruilia,  by 
which,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  was  meant  the 
principality,  or  the  prefent  government  of  Smolenfk; 
to  which  are  now  added  the  two  governments  of 
Folotzk  and  Mohxlef,  llill  fooietimes  called  the 
white- ruffian  territory:  othcrwife  the  name  of 
White  Ruffia  is  no  longer  heard  of.  To  thefe 
were  added,  4.  New  Ruffia,  by  which  were  denoted 
the  large  trads  of  country  near  the  Ukraine,  towards 
Poland  and  the  turki&  dominion;  namely.  New 
Servia  and  the  province  St.  Elizabeth^  which  now 
belong  to  the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf,  and 
therefore  its  name  has  fallen  into  difufe.-^Tbe 
three  laft  have  not  always  been  united  with  Great 
Ruffia. 

But,  by  the  ruffian  empire,  is  likewife  underftood, 
not  only  thofe  jufl  mentioned,  but  alfo  fuch  kmg*. 

*  To  take  notice  of  its  old  obfolcte  namet  !•  the  province  of 
the  antiquarian  ;  and  here  would  be  out  of  places 

f  Which  word  fignifies  ibe  letdtrs* 

X  It  was  long  feparated  from  Great  Ruffia ;  but  united  to  it 
again  in  1654. 
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doms,  countries,  and  provinces  *as  have  beeii  at 
various  times  fincc  added  to  it  by  conquefts  and 
appropriations;  as,  i.  The  kingdom  of  Kazan,  * 
which  was  conquered  by  tzar  Ivan  Vaflillievitch  in 
^SS^s  at  prefent  confifting  of  feveral  governments. 
2.  The  Wngdom  of  Aftrakhan,  taken  by  the  fame 
monarch  * ;  at  prefent  likewife  divided  into  feveral 
governments.  3.  The  vaft  country  of  Siberia; 
which,  by  calculation,  contains  upv^ards  of  ten 
millions  and  a  half  of  fquare  vetfts,  comprehending 
widiin  it  feveral  kingdoms,  taken  by  roving  Eozaks 
on  their  own  account,  and  then  furrendered  to  thd 
taar,  who  completed  the  conqueft ;  this  at  prefent 
confifts  of  feveral,  but  thofe  the  mod  extenfive 
governments.  4.  The  provinces  on  the  fhores  o£ 
the  Baltic,  captured  from  the  Swedes  by  Peter  L 
and  for  ever  incorporated  with  the  ruffian  empire 
by  two  treaties  of  peace  t  Livonia,  Efthonia,  Fin- 
had,  and  Ingria,  or  the  prefent  governments  of 
Riga,  Reval,  Vyborg,  and  St.  Peterfburg.  5.  The 
countries  taken  from  Poland,  now  the  govern-^ 
ments  of  Polotzk  and  Mohilef,  which  the  emprefs 
Catharine  II.  united  to  the  empirei  6.  The  territory 
file  annexed  to  Ruffia  by  the  peace  concluded  with  the 
Turks  in  1774.  7.  The  Krim  ind  the  Cubsln,  or 
the  province  of  Tautida  and  the  goVemlnent  of 
Caucafus,  united  to  the  empire  by,  that,fovereigti 
in  1785*    8.  The  tributary  iilaads  in  the  eftftem 

*  Kabards/  likewife,  foon  afterwards  fubmitked. 

B  t  oceaflf: 
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ocean,  now  added  to  Ruf&a.  g.  The  countries  that 
have  more  recently  fubmitted  to  the  ruffian  fupre- 
macy,  n^tmely,  Kartuelia  or  Kartalinia,  &c.  lo.  The 
poflfeffions  in  Aqierica,  confiiling  partly  of  iflands, 
partly  of  the  continent  of  California,  where  the  prin- 
cipal eftabliOiinent  is  called  Donalelk.  ii.  Some 
other  countries  incorporated  with  the  empire  at 
various  periods ;  as,  the  Kirghis-kozaks,  of  the 
middle  and  little  horde,  who  fubmitted  themfelves 
in  173 1,  and  feveral  others. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  ruffian  empire  has  not 
always  been  of  fuch  magnitude  as  at  prefent.  Even 
in  the  thirteenth  century  Lithuania  was  not  fo  far 
from  Mofco  •  as  now.  From  this  ffight  infpefHon 
it  i&  manifefl:  that  the  amplitude  of  the  empire  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  largeft  monarchy  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  Accordingly,  the  empreis, 
in  her  letter  of  grace  to  the  ruffian  nobility  in  1785, 
expreffes  herfelf  in  the  following  manner :  "  The 
'*  ruffian  empire  is  diftinguiihed  on  the  globe  by  , 

''  the  extent  of  its  territory,  which  reaches  from  ! 

**  the  eaftern  borders  of  Kamtfliatka  to  beyond  the  | 

^*  river  Duna  which  falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Riga: 
"  comprifing  within  its  limits  a  hundred  and  fixty- 

five  degrees  of  longitude }  extending  from  the 


«€ 


^  The  propfr  name  of  this  capital  ts  Moikva«;  but  Mofco  is 
grown  mto  fuch  familiar  ufc  by  long  eftablifhcd  cuftom*  that  we 
Aould  no  more  think  of  altering  it  than  of  reduciiig  Warfaw  to' 
its  right  name  of  Varfchau,  or  calling  the  Tartars  by  their  proper 
siunc  Tatar. 

"  mouths 
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*'  mouths  of  the  rivers  Volga,  Kuban,  Don,  and 
**  Dniepr,  which  fall  into  the  Cafpian,  the  Palus 
*•  Moeotis,  and  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  frozen 
**  ocean,  over  two-and-thirty  degrees  of  latitude/' 
The  fame  number  of  degrees  is  ai&gned  it  by  this 
fovereign,  in  her  inftrudions  to  the  commiflion  for 
framing  a  code  of  laws.  But,  from  her  own 
words,  it  plainly  appears^  that  fhe  only  takes  notice 
of  the  countries  contiguous  to  each  other,  accord* 
ing  to  the  general  extent ;  but  none  at  all  of  the 
iflands,  or  the  numerous  promontories  and  points 
of  land  that  ftrike  out  from  them.  The  iflands  in 
the  eaftern  ocean  are  not  once  mentioned.  Even 
the  ifle  of  OEfel,  with  its  wcllern  promontory, 
reaches  feveral  degrees  farther  than  the  liver 
Duna.  If  we  take  all  thefe  into  the  account, 
the  ruiSan  empire,  according  to  the  neweft  and 
bed  charts,  will  be  found  to  extend  from  about  the 
forty-third  to  the  feventy-eightb  degree  of  north 
latitude;  and  from  the  thirty^ninth  to  the-  two 
hundred  and  fifteenth  degree  of  longitude  j  this  laft 
however  including  the  ifland?  lying  in  the  eafteru 
ocean. 

Without  reckoning  the  iflands,  the  empire  ex- 
tends in  length  above  9200  cnglifh  miles,  and  in 
broidth  3400.  —  From  Riga  to  Anadyrflcoioftrog, 
the  diftance  is  11^298  verfts, — The  Calendar  of 
the  imperial  academy  at  Peterfburg  fets  it  down  at 
fpmewhat  Icfs.  If  we  draw  a  line  acrofs  Mofco, 
from  Riga  to  th«  haven  of  Peter  and  Paul,  ^  the 

two 
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two  extreme  boundaries  of  the  continent,  we  fliall 
find  it  only  io>936  verfts^  from  Riga  to  Mofco 
being  ioi8,  from  thence  to  Petropavlofskoi  port, 
9918  verfts.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  that 
)calendar)  the  breadth  is  much  larger.  From  Kertch 
to  Mofco  is  reckoned  at  1477,  and  from  thence 
(o  Kola  2109  verfts;  though  it  i$  notorious  thaj 
thefe  two  places  are  not  by  far  the  extreme  boun* 
daries*. 

With  regard  to  the  appellatives.  Red,  White, 
Blackj  &c.  fome  farther  explanation  feems  neceffary* 
Ic  is  well  known  that  th^  ftate  of  Poland  coi^tamed 

*  In  order  to  render  the  extraordinary  fnagnitude  of  the 
Tuilian  territory  more  apparent  by  a  companfoD«  let  us  adduce 
to  the  above  flatement  the  data  which  one  of  the  befi  informed 
biAorians  has  given  of  the  extent  and  circumference  of  the  roman 
monarchy  at  the  height  of  Its  grandeur,  i.  At  that  time  the 
roman  empire  contained  about  i^6oOxOOO  (iquare  miles;  there- 
fore eza£^ly  as  much  as  only  the  curopean  part  of  Ruifia.  2.  Th^ 
greatefl  length  of  it,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the.weAem  ocean^ 
Amounted  to  3000  miles,  and  the  greateft  breadth,  from  the  wal) 
of  Antoninus  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  2000  miles.  If  wc 
travel  the  length  of  the  ruilian  empire,  we  (hall  find  it  to  be»  froni 
Riga  to  Anadyrikoiollrog>  9684  miles,  and  thence  to  the  haveq 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  in  Kamtfhatka,  1750  more.  3.  The  pofief- 
fions  of  the  Romans  extended  fomewhat  (hort  of  39  degrees  of 
htitude;  RulUa  comprifes  35^.  Gibhn — ^Roman  empire,  4tQ, 
Tol.  i.  p.  33* --T- But,  if  we  confider  that  the  domioion  qj^  thq 
llomans  extended  over  the  fined  part  of  the  temperate  zone 
^firom  the  24th  to  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude),  and  that 
the  ground  in  the  whole  circuit  of  that  territory  confifled  of  the 
mod  fertile  and  produdkive  countries  of  three  quartcri  of  the 
vorld,  this  feesfiing  fuperiority  immediately  vanifiiei. 

(pme 
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feme  provinces  that  bore  the  name  of  Rudia,  without 
however  being  a  part  of  the  ruffian  empire.  Of 
this  fort  was  the  province  of  Red  Ruflia  in  the 
lefler  Poland,  of  which  only  the  country  of  Chelxn 
remained  to  the  Poles  ;  alfo  lichuanian  Ruilia  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  formerly  comprehending 
within  its  limits  White  and  Black  Ruilia,  partly 
come  back  to  the  ruffian  empire  to  which  it  ori- 
ginally belonged,  being  governed  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  ruffiati  princes  at  Polotzk,  defcended 
from  the  princes  of  Kief.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  even  the  whole  of  Red  and  Black  Ruffia  were 
formerly  hereditary  provinces  of  the  ruffian  empire, 
of  which  perhaps  proofs  are  (till  in  being  among 
the  archives  of  Ruffia.  Without  (topping  here, 
however,  to  difcufs  what  fort  of  titl^  Ruffia  may 
have  to  any  fuch  fucceilion,  it  is  but  right  to  men* 
tion  that  we  have  not  anywhere  been  able  to  find  a 
fatisfaflory  account  of  the  origin  of  thefe  names 
and  their  proper  fignificatioa.  Perhaps  they  may 
have  been  entirely  without  any ;  arifing  from  acci- 
dent, mere  arbitrary  denominations  of  certain  trads 
of  country  inhabited  by  Ruffians.  At  lead  this 
fuppofition  is  warranted  by  a  cuflom  obferved  in 
remoter  times  by  the  flavonian  nations.  Thus, 
concerning  Servia,  we  know  that  the  illyrico-fervian 
impire  was  antiently  called  Red  Servia  j  the  german 
Sorbenland,  White  Servia;  and  the  territory  of 
Servitza,  the  Black  Servia.  In  like  manner,  the 
CroyatSj  2|s  long  as  they  dwelt  in  Bohemia,'  gave 
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the  country  the  name  of  Bielo  Crobatia,  that  is. 
White  Croatia.  A  part  of  Dalmatia  being  then 
ftyled  by  them  Red  Croatia.  —  Hence  we  might  be 
led  to  conclude  that  the  appellations  White,  Red, 
and  Black  Ruflia,  muft  be  of  great  antiquity.  In 
the  meantime,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  Mr.  MuIIer, 
fo  juftly  famous  for  his  refearches  int«  ruffian 
hiftory,  is  of  a  different  opinion..  As  his  thoughts 
on  this  fubjeft  contain  much  information,  they 
deferve  to  be  noticed  here.  He  fays:  All  the 
ruffian  annals  teftify,  that  antiently  there  was  but 
one  undivided  Ruffia,  which,  under  that  general 
denomination,  extended  toward  the  weft,  nearly 
upon  the  Viftula.  The  names  of  Little  and  White 
Ruilia  were  not  heard  of  till  after  fome  principalities 
were  taken  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  lithua- 
nian  princes,  and  in  the  fequel  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Poland.  What  bears  the  name  of  Red 
or  Tfchervonian  Ruflia,  it  is  true,  received  its  de- 
nomination from  the  tfhervenfhian  towns  that  form 
the  principal  part  of  it ;  but  White  Ruffia  was 
ftngly  and  alone  thus  named  by  the  Poles  and  Li- 
thuanians, in  order  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  reft  of 
the  ruffian  empire  ;  which  they  ftyled  Great  Ruffia, 
not  fo  much  in  oppofition  to  Little  Ruffia,  as  in 
refpeft  to  the  fpacioufnefs  of  its  extent.  —  Ruffia 
was  much  weakened  by  the  defalcation  of  fcvcral  of 
its  principalities  as  well  as  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Tartars :  but  after  the  grand  duke  Ivan  Vaffillie- 
vitch  I.  had  united  the  majority  of  them  under  his 

folc 
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dolt  fovcreignty  and  thrown  off  the  tartarian  yokct 
he  firft  ftyled  himfelf  monarch  of  all  Russia  ; 
which  tide  was  continued  till  the  time  of  tzar  Alexey 
Mikhailovitch ;  for  the  conquefts  made  of  fome  di. 
ftriSs  in  Little  and  White  Ruffia,  by  the  grand 
duke  VaffiUi  fvanovitch  and  the  tzar  Ivan  Vaffilixe- 
vitch,  were  only  of  particular  towns  and  principal!* 
ties,  whereof  feveral  were  in  the  fequel  recovered 
by  their- former  mafters.  But  when  tzar  Alexey 
Mikhailovitch,  in  the  year  1654^  had  taken  'under 
his  dominion  the  little  ruffian  Kozaks,  together 
with  their  towns  and  the  whole  population  of  Little 
Ruffia,  he  began  to  ftyle  himfelf  Self-ruler 
f  autocrator]  of  Great  and  Little  *  Russia. 
This  monarch,  in  the  fame  year,  took  the  town  of 
Smolenlk  by  force  of  arms,  and  returned  to  Mofco ; 
but  prior  to  his  expedition  for  the  conqueft  of  White 
Ruffia  and  Lithuania,  being  indubitably  perfuaded 
that  he  ffiould  reduce  the  regions  formerly  ravifhed 
from  Ruffia  to  fubmiffion,  he  cauf^d  to  be  inferted 
in  the  tzarian  titles,  the  words  :  of  all  Red  and 
Little  and  White  Russia  ;  the  firft  ufe  of 
which  appears  in  the  Vniverfal  of  the  2 1  ft  of  Fe- 
bruary 1&55,  as  at  that  time  Mphilef,  Oriha,Viteplk, 
Polotzk,  Dunaburg,  Boriffof,  Mmflc,  Vilna,  Grod- 
no, &c.  together  with  all  their  towns  and  dependen- 
cies, were  actually  conquered.    Sweden  alone  threw 

• 

,  ♦  In  teftimony  whereof  there  is  ftill  a  decree  of  thii  tzar*% 
bctrtng  date  July  ift  1654. 

obftacles 
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obftacles  in  his  way ;  while  the  Poles  were  making 
flattering  promifes  to  eled  him  to  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom :  but  the  peftilence  that  followed,  obliged 
this  monarch  to  abandon  his  conquefts.  —  Hence, 
however,  it  is  clearly  feen  what  we  are  to  underftand 
by  the  term  White  Ruilia. 

The  ruffian  empire  received  a  frefli  augmentation 
at  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  porte 
the  29th  of  December  1791 ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  Ochakof  on  the  Bogue,  as 
far  as  the  Dnieftr,  which  lail-mentiotied  river  is  now 
fettled  to  be  the  boundary  forever  ♦• 

The 

*  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  faid  of  the  extent  of 
the  einpire«  we  will  juft  gi?e  two  calculations  as  made  by  pro* 
feiTor  Kraft  of  the  academy  of  fciences.  By  fome  experiments  iq 
regard  to  the  tabk  for  zones,  where  the  flattening  of  the  fpheroid 
amounts  to  •^-9,  he  found  that  the  whole  empire,  the  northerly 
latitude  whereof  he  admits  to  be  42^  31'  to  78^  30^  includinj^ 
the  inland  fcas  f ,  but  exclufive  of  all  the  bays  and  gulfs,  to  have 
in  the  frigid,  zone  67,1^7  geographical  fquare  miles,  (fifteen  to 
a  degree  of  the  equator,}  and  In  the  temperate  263,349  ;  toi 
gether  tV  ^^  ^^^  northern  hcmifpherei'  or  330,506  fquare 
geographical  miles.  By  this  calculation  all  the  general  iraps  of 
^e  ruffian  empire  then  in  being  were  proved  to  be  wrong ;  an4 
indeed  the  acci^racy  of  all  that  have  fince  appeared,  at  Icaft  in 
ITgard  to  fevcral  regions,  may  be  very  much  qucilioned.  If  w^ 
add  to  this,  tliat  fince  the  year  1783  Ruflia  has  greatly  enlarge4 
\u  territory,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  iflands  of  the  eafterA 


t  Confeqocntly  he  gives  the  empire  a  sr^ater  nprtbern  extent  th^n 
fhoQgbf  ourfelves  authe^ued  to  da. 
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The  empire  has  hitherto  been  confidered  as  lying 
ia  but  two  quarters  of  the  globe^  namely  Europe 
^nd  Afia  ;  fixture  geographers  may  perhaps  have  to 
(defcribe  its  dominions  in  a  third,  the  continent  of 
America  ;  for  the  territory  there,  though  probably 
at  prefenc  but  infignificant,  may  eafily  be  e)ctended 
and  increafed.  Indeed  from  the  forementloned 
ruffian  eftablifhment  on  the  continent  of  America^ 
^d  the  iflands  already  made  tributary  there,  the 
jsmpire  may  even  now  with  propriety  be  faid  to 
extend  into  that  quarter  of  the  globe* 

RuffiaJ  by  its  magnitude  and  fituation,  has  ver^ 
various  frontiers  as  well  as  neighbours.  On  tw6 
fides,  namely,  to  the  north  and  the  eaft,  if  we  omit 
the  eftablifhment  on  the  continent  of  America,  it  is 
furrounded  by  feas*  On  the  other  fides  it  ii 
))ounded  partly  by  terra  firma,  partly  by  feas,  and 
here  and  there  by  rivers,  namely,  to  the  weft  by 
penmark,  by  Sweden,  and  by  the  Baltic  j  but  to 
the  fouth,  by  Courland,  Poland,  Turkey,  the 
£uxine  and  the  Cafpian,  by  Perfia,  China,  and 
various  tribes  of  almoft  favage,  nomadic,  or,  in  onft 
word,  uncivilized  nati<ms.  Some  of  thefe  borderf 
are  capable  of  enlsgrgemcnt,  efpecially  in  (he  nutnef 


ocean,  between  Afia  and  America^  though  they  are  aAuallj 
tributary  to  Ruflja  and  ponfequently  l^elong  to  the  empiret  cannot 
be  accurately  kid  down  and  brought  into  the  account^  which 
yet  prot>eHy  ftionld  be  done  ;  It  will  then  appear  that  itona  df 
the  fiatemsuts  hithcno  mdde  <^  b«  coi^kkrcd  aa  cortipteu* 
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rous  iflands  of  the  eaftern  ocean,  which  might  eafily 
be  made  tributary,  as  no  other  foreign  power  can 
lay  any  well-founded  claim  to  them ;  again  in  the 
north  on  the  continent  of  America ;  and  among  . 
the  independent  hordes  of  Alia,  who,  befides,  on 
account  of  their  turbulence,  fometimes  deferve  a 
little  correftion, . —  Other  'frontiers  are  fixed  by 
treaty,  viz. 

1.  With  Denmark,  concerning  Lapland  or  Finiu 
mark,  in  the  year  1603. 

2.  With  China  and  the  Mongoles,  in  1727,  By 
the  carele(rnefs  of  a  ruffian  minifter,  who  was  not 
juflici^ntlyon  his  guard  againft  the  cunning  Chinefe, 
the  limits  were  drawn  to  the  difadvantage  of  RufOa. 

3.  With  Perfia  by  the  treaty  of  173 a,  Atprefent 
the  river  Terek  is  regarded Jn  fome  refpeds  as  thf 
line  of  limitation. 

4.  With  Poland,  by  various  treaties  in  1667, 
1672,  1717,  17^1,  1773,  1776,  1781,  1795,  an4 
no!  finally  adjulled  till  1795. 

!•  With  Sweden,  by  the  treati^  of  lyai  and 
1743.  However,  the  borders  are  not  yet  accurately . 
fettled ;  for  feveral  iflands  in  the  river  Kymmene, 
^d  numbers  of  bordering  boors,  belong  neither  to 
one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  powers,  and  therefore 
the  latter  live  very  comfortably  in  their  own  way, 
exempt  from  all  tribute  and  burdens^of  every  kind, 

6.  With  the  Turks,  the  antient  treaties  were 
explained  and  amended  by  new  ones  in  the  year 
X739t  wd  ftill  more  in  1774,  1786^  and  1791 ; 

9nd 
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and  \7hich  we  may  probably  expeft  to  be  done 
again,  now  that  the  two  empires  are  come  to  a 
proper  underftanding. 

7.  With  Courlmd  the  laft  fettlement  was  made 
in  1783,  till  the  final  furrender  of  its  independence 
in  1796. 

This  diverfity  of  boundaries  and  neighbours, 
requires  divers  means  of  fecurity  and  occafional 
defence.  Thefe  muft  confift  either  in  ftrong  places, 
or  a  great  force  by  fea  and  land,  but  both  on  dif- 
ferent footings,  according  to  the  territory  and  to 
the  nation  againft  which  they  are  to  be  employed. 
In  fome  parts  large  fhips  of  the  line  can  only  enfure 
fafety ;  in  others  moderate  fized  veflels,  or  even 
little  armed  boats,  may  produce  the  fame'  effe£L 
Againfl:  fome  neighbours,  ftrong  fores  on  the 
frontiers  are  kept  up;  againft  others  a  wretched 
wooden  wall,  or  flakes  drove  into  the  ground,  with 
two  or  three  iron  cannon,  and  a  garrifon  from  eighty 
to  two  hundred  men,  completely  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
Againft  the  attacks  and  robberies  of  uncivilized 
nations,  lines  are  formed  with  petty  forts  or  ram-  ? 

parts :  fome  of  thefe  are  provided  with  baftions  of 
earth  ;  others,  properly  fpeaking,  have  no  fortrefs, 
but  confift  merely  of  cafermes  and  ftables,  built  in 
a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  watch-tower  at  two 
comers  •.  Where  fecurity  requires  it,  other  forms 
of  defence  are  ufed«    Thus  the  village  Raflomayef- 

•  Pallai'i  travels,  toI.  ii, 

Ikaia 


V, 


t      •. 
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fkaia  on  the  ToboU  between  the  borders  of  Orenburg 
aad  Siberia,  is  fecurdd  from  all  accefs  by  a  flrong 
hedge,  in  fome  places  ftrengthened,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  length,  by  chevaux  de  firise ;  but  the  village 
Nilhao-Tich^iiafskoi  has  afortified  wooden  *church. 
Some  parts  require  no  defence  whatever ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  coafts  of  the  frozen  ocean ;  and  the 
defart  part  of  the  mongolian  borders,  from  the  Oby 
to  the  YeiuiTei,  is  entirely  unfortified  and  open.'*-^ 
In  fome  places  a  river  forms  the  boundary ;  as  the 
l{^ymmerie»  before  mendoned  ^  in  like  manner,  the 
Argune  towards  China;  and  not  unfrequently  a 
vaft  ftepp^  whoi  the  limits  are  not  precifely  drawn, 
wkh  the  nomadic  and  uncivilized  neighbours. 

From  Tchutzkaia  zemlia,  northwards  over  Kamt« 
fhalka,  the  empire  borders  pretty  nearly  on  America ; 
being,  by  the  lateft  obfer various^  only  feparated  from 
it  by  aftr^  of  the  fea,  no  more  than  one  hundred 
ai¥i  feventy-five  englifli  miles  in  breadth  ;  namely, 
Bchring's  ftraitsf  •  The  Tchuktchi  have  not  as  yet 
been  fubjefted ;  probably  becaufe  it  has  not  been 
thought  worth  while  to  fit  out  a  military  expedition 
for  that  purpofe ;  neverthelds  that  people  acjvnow- 
Icdges  the  ruffian  fcvereignty.  They  have  aftually 
for  a  long  time  carried  on  traffic  with  the  Americans 
that  dwell  over-againft  them,  make  ufe  of  the  feme 

• 

•  Pftllas's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  408.  409. 

t  Which  Bufching  everywhere  calli  Cook's  ftnuts. 

canoes 
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caAoes  With  them>  though  they  differ  greatly  from 
them  both  in  language  and  drefs.  Beyond  that 
cape,  towards  America,  lie  feveral  ifles,  two  of  which 
are  uninhabited.  The  main  land  of  America  there 
(if  in  fad:  it  be  no't  a  very  large  ifland)  may  bo 
feen  from  this  promontory }  aod  there  is  an  amoricaft 
iiland  at  about  the  diltance  of  two  hundred  and  tea 
eoglifh  miles  from  the  poffeffiona  of  Rufliat 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  uncivilized  nations 
that  either  belong  to  the  empire,  or  are  jufl:  without 
its  borders.  The  latter  are  by  no  m^aas  dangerous 
neighbours^  but  are  eafily  kept  in  awe ;  or,  if  they 
make  aju  attack,  are  prejEently  frightened  back  ags^n* 
Againft  them  the  former  are  made  ufe  of  as  a  de- 
fence* Indeed,  ic  was  formerly  a  hard  matter  to 
reftrain  them  within  bounds ;  but  we  have  feea 
under  the  late  rdgn  what  good  regulations,  without 
violent  meafares,  will  effed. 

Thofe  that  belong  to  the  empire  may  indeed  caufo 
fome  alarms  left  a  fwarm  of  them  fI;iould  get  over 
the  borders,  as  did  a^ually  once  happen  fome 
years  ago  ;  but  means  are  ufed  for  the  prevention 
of  this :  it  is  found,  however,  that  fuch  people 
are  moft  eafily  managed  and  kept  to  their  antient 
habitations  by  gentle  treatment.  Their  own  chiefs 
and  khans  receive  titles,  dignities,  and  prefents ;  and 
able  officers  are  kept  among  them  as  fpies  upon 
thdr  conduft.  Should  they  happily,  by  example 
and  encouragement,  habituate  themfelves  to  a  better 
form  of  goverment,  it  would  then  be  juft  the  fame 

thing 
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thing  as  if  an  entire  nation  had  been  added  to  the 
empire*  Many  of  them  have  already  addided 
themfelves  to  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  employ- 
ments,  much  more  than  formerly,  —  Even  the 
borderers,  by  the  wife  methods  purfued  by  the 
ruffian  commanders,  are  become  more  ferviceable 
to  the  empire,  efpecially  in  matters  of  commerce. 

The  boundaries  in  general  are  fo  difpofed,  that 
an  attack  firom  regular  foes  is  only  poflible  on  a 
fe^  fides:  and  againfl:  thefe,  fufficient  means  of 
defence  are  at  all  times'  prafticable.  A  few  regular 
enemies  can  never  be  of  much  confequence,  as 
Ruflia  always  keeps  on  foot  a  refpeCtable  and  well* 
difciplined  army.  Befides,  the  great  poflefliont 
adhering  together  are  fo  defended  by  the  prefent 
conftitutions  of  mod  of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  that 
RuiSa  has  never  any  need  to  fear  an  attack  in 
the  heart  of  the  empire,  though  in  former  times  a 
foreign  enemy  may  have  found  it  poflible  to  pene* 
trate  fo  far. 

it  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  (hew  that  the  empire, 

from  the  very  nature  of  it,  is  capable  of  progref- 

fively  growing  to  a  greater,  even  to  an  aftoniihing 

magnitude,  without  attempting  new  conquefts.     It 

has  already  been  attaining  grady;ally  to  a  high  de« 

gree  of  power,  particularly  in  mfldern  timest     Yet 

we  are  not  to  imagine  »(as  fome  people  not  well- 

verfed  in  hiftory  are  apt  to  do)  that  it  was  formerly 

a  country  abfolutely  infignificant,  or  even  quite  un- 

knowiu    In   very  remote  periods,    long    before 

7  Kazan^ 
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Kazan,  Aftrakhan,  Siberia,  &c.  were  conquered, 
Ruffia  was  remarkable  both  for  its  power  and  its 
magnitude.  How  often  did  it  not  then  ftrike  terror 
into  the  haughty  fovereigns  of  Conftantinople,  even 
while  furrounded  with  the  magnificence  of  imperial 
Greece?  Moreover,  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  the 
Hungarians,  even  the  far  diilant  French,  had  kievian 
princeffes  on  their  thrones-  —  Internal  divifions 
among  brethren  of  the  reigning  family  afterwards, 
indeed,  weakened  the  empire,  infomuch  that  it  was 
deluged  by  a  powerful  foreign  nation.  But  by  its 
own  inherent  vigour,  without  the  aid  of  external 
iuccours,  it  fhook  off  the  odious  yoke,  made  ex- 
tenfive  conquefts,  and  evinced  to  the  world  what  ft 
was  able  to  perform  by  its  own  power  alone.  Thus 
it  rapidly  grew  into  one  of  the  greateft  monarchies  the 
univerfe  had  ever  beheld.  The  coloffuif  only  wanted 
a  fkilful  hand  to  fliape  it  into  form :  and  this  it  {trft 
found  jn  Peter  the  great,"and  afterwards  in^Catharine 
the  fecond.  —  True,  it  was  the  happfnefs  of  that 
emperor,  that  the  Imprudence,  or  rather  the  temerity, 
of  Charles  XII.  contributed  much  to  the  rapidity  of 
its  advancement ;  yet  the  confe^uenc^s  would  have 
been  lefs  ftriking  and  brilliant,  if  the  internsA 
ftrength  and  greatnefs  of  the  empire  had  not  fp 
fignally  concurred.  Under  the  emprefs  Anna,  Ruilia 
with  all  her  fplendid  viftorics*,  ancf  combined  with 
Auftria,  found  it  an  arduous  ta(k  to  put  an  honour- 
able end  to  the  turkiih  war :  an  evident  token,  that 
a  proper  ufe  was  not  made  of  the  peculiar  greatnefs 
vox.*  u  c  and 
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and  the  important  refources  of  the  country.  Of  all 
the  powers  confederated  againft  the  king  of  Fruffia 
in  the  feven  years  war,  the  power  of  Elizabeth 
prefled  hardefl  upon  him :  the  confequences  were 
not  adequate  to  the  expence,  owing  to  the  events 
and  combinations  that  happened  afterwards ;  how- 
ever, the  ftrength  of  Ruffia  was  not  then  entirely 
manifeil.  It  was  difplayed  during  the  war  with  the 
Turks  in  177a,  to  fo  high  a  degree,  as  to  raife  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Though  the  emprefs  at 
that  time  maintained  a  body  of  troops  in  Poland, 
yet  ihe  flifled  at  once  an  inteiUne  commotion  ;  and 
without  foreign  aid,  by  her  own  forces,  gained  re* 
peated  vidories  over  the  Turks,  conquered  pro- 
vinces, forts^  and  appeared  with  fleets  that  fpread 
terror  through  regions  to  which  the  RufEans  were 
fcarcely  known  by  name,  annihilated  the  formidable^ 
navy  of  her  enemy,  furroimded  the  whole  numeroua 
.army  of  the  Turks,  performed  wcMiders,  and  con- 
cluded a  glorious  peace.  And  what  great  atcbieve- 
ments  were-not  done  in  the  lad  turkifh  war !  —  RuiEa, 
•  if  her  forces  be  properly  employed,  without  the  aid 
of  foreign,  alliance,  is  fully  able  to  refift  the  attacks 
•of  ^y  jny^4er»  Kztenfi ve  pofTeiSons,  a  brave  people^ 
excellent  produds,  and  confiderable  revenues,  render 
it  ii)i  all  reipeds  truly  great  j  as  will  more  plainly 
appear  in  the  following  felons. 
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SECTION    II. 

Climate. 

From  the  enormous  extent  of  the  tufllan  empire!, 
and  its  (ituation  in  the  equatorial  and  metidional 
degrees  before-mentioned,  it  livill  naturally  be  in- 
ferred that  the  temperatures  of  the  atmofphere  muft 
be  various.  It  contains  many  regions  that  are 
bleflcd  with  the  pureft  air,  and  the  mildeft  iky  \  but 
a  greater  number  of  others  where  the  weather  is  ex- 
tremely rude  and  cold,  and  many  others  again  where 
the  exhalatiotis  from  the  earth  are  not  of  the  moft 
ialubrious  nature.  The  parts  lying  towards  the 
fouth  enjoy  a  warm  and  agreeable  temperature,  in 
which  almoft  all  the  plants  and  vegetables  of 
countries  fituated  much  nearer  to  the  equator 
£ourifh  and  abound.  Thus,  in  the  region  of  Tzaric- 
zin,  even  chofe  of  China  which  moft  delight  ia 
warmth,  thrive  to  perfe&ion  in  the  open  air,  and 
produce  their  feeds  in  full  maturity*  Tet  thefe 
ibuthern  diflri£ts  know  nothing  of  fuch  burning 
lands  as  are  found  in  the  fultry  climes  of  Afnca. 
Others  again,  in  high'  northern  latitudes,  though 
not  congealed  in  everlafling  ice,  are  yet  opprefTed 
with  lb  fevere  a  froll  as  to  exclude  the  arts  of  agri* 
culture.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  climate  is 
not  exceffively  hot,  except  at  certain  CeafiMS  in  Tao* 
rida,  feldomer  and  lefs  lading  In  a  few  other  places ; 
but  in  many  regions  it  is  extremely  cold*    However, 
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the  one  trad  of  country  not  only  fupplles  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  other;  bat  nature  has  kindly 
provided  that  every  climate  ihould  be  fitted  to  the 
wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  has  adapted  them  to  the 
temperature  of  their  iky.  High  to  the  north  ihe  has 
difpenfed  no  com,  but  plenty  of  mofs,  kr  the 
animals;  and  for  mankind  an  infinite  variety  of 
berries,  of  fiih,  and  wild  fruits.  Farther  to  the  fauth 
her  liberality  is  difplayed :  beneath  a  mild  and  genial 
atmofphere  fhe  beftows  on  the  inhabitants  a  fuper- 
fluity  of  the  fineft  produ&s. 

The  remark,  that  places  lying  in  the  fiune  degree 
of  north  latitude,  or  having  the  fame  polar  eleva- 
tion, do  not  exhibit  the  fame  temperature  of  climate, 
but  that  as  we  advance  toward  the  eaft  the  cold  is 
always  more  intenfe,  is  alfo  corroborated  by  obfer- 
vation  in  the  ruffian  empire.  The  caufe  adduced 
by  fome  refpe&able  writers,  that  the  eaftern  regions 
of  Europe  and  Afia  lie  more  remote  from  ieas,  than  I 

the  weftern,  by  no  means  folves  the  difficulty ;  fince 
many  of  them  lie  near  enough  to  the  fea,  nearer 
than  the  weftern,  nay  fome  of  them  are  even  fur- 
rounded  by  feas,  and  yet  are  very  cold :  — ^  on  tUs 
head  I  need  only  mention  Elamtfliatka.  —  *M.  Pallas 
feems  to  have  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  accounting 
for  this  phaenomenon  from  the  influence  of  moun- 
tains $  yet  even  dus  hypothefis  is  not  entirely  free 
from  obfcurity  and  doubt. 

f  Ir  his  tiaTeI%  voL  iii,  p.  27s* 

la 
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'  In  the  middle  and  northern  regions  the  \nnters 
ve  very  cold,  and  the  days  uncommonly  fhort ;  but 
the  fummers  are  fo  much  the  longer,  and  the  heats 
are  fometimes  great.  That  die  cold,  however,  attacks 
the  brain,  as  Bufching  pretends,  is  a  miftakea ' 
nodon.  In  many  of  thefe  parts  the  girls  go  always 
bare-headed,  and  the  women  wear  only  thin  linen 
caps  i  and  yet  they  neither  feel  headachs  nor  become 
lunatic  by  the  pra6Uce.  Only  fuch  as,  having  been 
accuftomed  to  a  warmer  country,  come  to  live  in  a 
colder,  feel  the  cold,  efpedally  at  firft,  very  fevere  ; 
yet,  neither  by  it,  nor  {as  he  elfewhere  maintains) 
by  the  brandy  they  have  drunk  in  their  youth,  do 
people  grow  mad.  The  provinces  on  the  fliores  of 
the  Baltic  are  fufficient  of  themfdves  to  refute  thia 
opinion.  In  fevere  frofts  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for 
men  to  be  frozen,  fo  as  either  to  die  on  the  fpot,  or, 
without  fpeedy  affiftance,  for  the  limbs  that  arc 
frozen  to  fall  off  by  degrees :  but  never  any  ona 
became  iniane  by  it.  The  wives  of  the  iivonian 
boors  even  frequently  give  little  potions  of  brandy, 
a  favourite  liquor  with  them,  to  their  children  at 
the  breaft,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  larger  growth ;  yet 
fewer  crazy  and  mad  people  are  found  here  than  in 
AumberleTs  other  countries.  —  Whether  tlie  cold 
(likewife  according  to  the  aflertron  of  Mr.  Bufching) 
be  the  occaiion  of  certain  epidemical  difeafes,  mufb 
be  left  undecided.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  ob« 
ferved  in  fome  diftrids,  but  never  authentically. 
People  from  different  provinces,  to  whom  the  queC* 
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tion  has  been  put^  knew  nothing  of  epidemical 
difeafes  that  had  arifen  merely  from  cold.  With 
delicate  perfons,  efpecially  of  the  higher  claiTes^ 
colds,  defiuzions,  rheums,  and  conghs,  are  common 
enough,  not  merely  during  the  cold  of  the  winter, 
but  alfo  at  other  feafons  of  the  year  :  the  common 
people  know  but  little  of  thefe  complaints.  Thefe 
never  feel  any  injury  from  currents  of  air,  which  we 
call  draughts ;  though  perfons  of  the  former  defcrip- 
tion  frequently  take  cold  even  when  they  have  not 
flirred  out  of  their  warm  apartments.  In  (harp 
biting  frofts,  if  people  are  but  properly  clad,  and 
forbear  to  (it  down,  efpecially  upon  the  banks  of 
fnow,  which  may  often  coft  them  their  lives  ;  they 
find  themfelvcs  more  healthy  than  in  the  moift 
weather  of  autumn,  though  fuch  as  live  in  the 
country  are  obliged  to  expofe  themfelves  the  whole 
day  long  in  the  open  air,  to  the  utmoft  force  of  the 
cold,  in  forefts,  on  hills  and  mountains,  in  the 
(Ireets,  &c.  Any  (light  colds  they  may  take,  or 
any  ob(tru£tions  in  the  pores,  are  foon  remedied 
by  the  hot  rooms  in  which  they  are  accuftomed  to 
fleep,  and  (liil  more  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  their 
univerfally  beloved  hot^bath*  -r-  One  fure  proof  that 
in  general  the  climate  is  not  prejudicial  to  health 
is  the  great  number  of  perfons  that  in  all  thefe  parts 
attain  to  a  very  advanced  old  age  ^. 

The 

•  Froni  fourfcorc  to  niaety  it  an  age  by  no  means  tbought 
extraordinary ;  but  numben  contin«c  adTancing  In  years  from 
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The  freezing  of  the  rivers  happkns  too  in  various 
ways,  according  to  the  degree  of  cold,  the  quality  of 
the  water,  the  current,  and  the  nature  of  the  *  bed. 
Some  carry  floating  ice,  which  at  length  confo- 
lidates ;  others,  on  a  fudden  froft,  are  covered  at 
top  with  icy  particles  like  gruel,  which  in  a  day  or 
two  congeals ;  others  again,  of  a  gentle  current,  are 
In  one  night  covered  with  a  thin  fcum  of  ice  which 
gradually  increafes  in  fubftance  j  while  the  rivers  in 
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that  period.  Among  other  inftances  that  we  could  adduce  from 
yariout  quarters^  we  (hall  fele6l  one,  of  a  man  ftill  living,  of  the 
name  of  Mikhaila  LconoiF  Natihaf  ka,  who  was  formerly  a  burgher 
at  Velitih,  and  now  keeps  a  krug,  or  public  lan,  in  the  nlkge 
Bcleika,  near  the  old-ruflian  borders,  and  in  the  government  of 
Smolen/k.  So  early  a$  the  year  i66^,  being  then  a  well-grown 
boy,  he  was  fent  by  his  parents  to  fearch  among  the  ilain  for  the 
body  of  a  relation  who  bad  fallen  in  the  battle  fought  that  year 
hftween  the  Ruffians  and  the  Poles.  This  old  man  is  (liD  in  the 
fuU  enjoyment  of  hit  fenfes,  converfes  inteUigibly,  and  walks  witb 
kit  ftaff  dafly  two  or  three  verfls  on  foot,  for  the  fiike  of  exercife* 
-^  This  remark  was  made  in  1792* 

*  In  and  ahoti^  Mofco  the  rivers  freeze  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  Noyember,  and  break  up  in  March  or  the  beginning 
of  ApriL  The  birch- trees  come  out  in  May,  and  Aed  their 
leaves  in  September.  —  About  Kurik  all  forts  of  fruit  are  ripe  in 
AuguH,  and  the  com  is  then  mil  got  in.     SuyePs  travels. 

In  Irkutfk  the  thermometcry  on  the  9th  of  Deceml^  X77^f 
flood  at  254  degrees ;  notwithftanding  that  the  Angara  there 
commonly  freezes  not  till  towar^  the  end  of  Decemberi  and 
frequently  not  till  the  middle  of  January ;  and  breaks  up  at  the  end 
of  Marchi  or  before  the  middle  of  ApriL    Gcorgi's  travels,  i.  36. 
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tuifiao  Dattria>  or  the  province  of  Nertikinlk,  differ 
from  all  thefe,  and  exhibit  a  quite  different  property : 
for  there  the  ice  firft  forms  at  the  bottom  ;  which 
is  then  lifted  up  by  the  water^  where  it  remains  till 
the  whole  river  is  entirely  frozen  up ;  and  at  times 
fo  much  ice  comes  gradually  in  addition  to  it^  that 
the  water  can  icarcely  find  a  free  paflage  beneath  it. 
Some  derive  the  caufe  of  this  either  from  the  quality 
of  the  beds  of  the  rivers  there,  which  univerfally 
confift  of  chalk-ftone  j  or  from  the  frigidity  of  the 
foil,  which  all  the  fummer  through  never  thaws  to  a 
greater  deptli  than  two  arfhines. 

The  froft,  and  ftill  more  the  quantity  of  fnow  in 
conne&ion  with  it,  is  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
empire,  as  by  that  means  the  land-carriage  is  incon* 
ceivably  facilitated.  Many  provinces  could  neither 
procure  the  neceflfaries  of  lif«,  nor  turn  their  own 
produ£l$  into  money^  were  it  not  for  the  froft  and 
fnow.  No  fooner  is  the  iledgeway  formed^  than 
all  the  coimtry  roads  are  covered  with  carriages. 
In  feveral  diftrids,  mafts,  balks,  firewood,  &c.  tzn 
only  be  fetched  in  the  winter,  efpecially  from  marfhy 
forefts.  What  immenfe  quantities  of  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  deals,  tallow,  &c.  are  brought  by  fledgcway 
f^om  thediAant  provinces  of  Ruffia  to  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic !  Chie  fingle  winter  fo  mild  as  to  produce  no 
fmow,  would  in  many  regions  put  a  total  flop  to 
commerce,  as  well  foreign  as  domeftic.  In  the 
winter  from  November  1789  to  March  1790,  the 
weather  b^iog^  for  the  moil  part  mild,  and  but  litUe 
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• 

ihow  felling,  feveral  provinces  fuffered  great  injury. 
Much  of  their  products  could  not  be  conveyed 
to  the  maritime  towns.  Great  quantities  of  the 
provifion  brought  for  the  fupply  of  St.  Pcterfburg 
was  fo  fpoilt  that  it  vas  thrown  away.  In  feveral 
towns»  both  inland  and  on  the  fca-coads,  there  was 
a  res)l  fcarcUy  of  firing  and  other  neceflaries :  wood 
that  had  been  Ibid  at  from  one  to  two  rubles  the 
fathom,  was  not  now  to  be  had  for  lefs  than  double 
that  price.  Numbers  that  were  under  contrads 
for  the  delivery  of  brandy  were  very  badly  oflf.  — 
Moreover,  there  are  regions  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  may  properly  be  called  winter,  others 
where  the  winter  lafts  but  a  few  weeks;  fome 
where  florms  are  very  frequent,  others  where  they 
are  extremely  rare :  of  the  latter  fort  are  the  parts 
about  the  frozen  ocean  *• 

From  feveral  phenomena  mentioned  in  the  travels 
'  of  the  academicians,  one  would  be  tempted  to  fup- 

*  Bufching  remarks,  that  com  ripens  in  few  places  above  the 
fiftieth  d«gfce  of  polar  elevation.  Thit however  admits  of  fimie 
limitation :  com  is  indeed  grown  far  higher  than  the  fiictietl^ 
degree,  though  in  thofe  parts  the  husbandman  runs  great  hazard 
of  feeing  his  hopes  entirely  defeated  by  the  froll  of  one  finale 
aight>  which  fometimes  happens  in  July  or  Augiift.  For  111- 
ftance,  this  is  frequently  the  Cdife  at  Mefen,  which  h'es  in  Hxty-five 
degrees  north  latitude^  where  barley  is  fown,  which  comes  up  finely/ 
but  {Seldom  ripens.  It  grows  to  almoft  the  ufiial  h«ight»  and  bcaii' 
large  cars ;  but  does  not  come  to  maturity  above  once  in  twonty 
or  thirty  years :  however,  it  Is  fown  every  year  for  the  purpofe  of 
«etUi\g  fodder  for  the  <:attle*    Com  comes  from  Archangel. 

pofe. 
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pore,  that  even  the  north  of  Siberia  muft  formerly 
have  had  a  much  milder  climate,  or  have  undergone 
a  mod  ftupendous  revolution  in  nature.  As  a  proof 
of  this  vfe  may  adduce  the  ikeletons  of  elephants 
and  other  large  animals  found  within  the  earth  on 
the  fliores  and  rivers  there,  Thefe  bones  and  teeth 
have  been  defcribed  by  that  learned  and  ingenious 
traveller  M.  Pallas.  A  Ikeleton  of  this  kind,  which 
I  have  fcen,  was  found,  among  others,  feveral  years 
fince  on  the  fliore  of  the  Irtyfh,  fome  fathoms  deep 
in  the  earth,  where  the  river  has  waflied  away  part 
of  its  bank.  In  all  thefe  places  they  are  known  by 
the  name  of  mammot's-bones.  Great  numbers  of 
them  have  been  fcnt  to  Peterlburg,  where  they  may 
be  feen  in  the  mufeum  of  the  academy  of  fciences ; 
but  they  are  not  well  put  together.  If  thefe  animals 
lived  once  lithere  their  bones  are  difcovered,  it  is 
certain  that  th^fe  countries  muft  formerly  have  had 
a  very  different  climate.  Did  they  go  thither  while 
alive?  What  inducement  led  them?  Have  they 
been  wafted  thither  after  death  ?  What  a  flood  it 
muft  have  been  that  carried  them !  —  Orj  are  they 
bones  of  fea-animals  ? 

A  general  divifion  of  the  whole  empire  may  be 
made  into  three  great  regions,  in  regard  to  tempera- 
ture, and  the  confequent  growth  of  the  productions 
of  nature,  viz. 

1.  The  region  lying  above  the  6oth  deg.  and 
extending  to  the  78  th  degree  of  north  lat. 

2.  The 
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a.  The  region  lying  between  the  50th  and  the 
60th  degree  of  north  lat. ;  and,  ^ 

3.  The  region  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the' 
50th,  and  reaches  to  the  43d  degree. 

The  firfl  is  the  rudeft  and  coldeft.  In  it  are 
contained  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of 
Irkutik,  ToboUk,  and  Vologda;  the  cqtire  go- 
yemments  of  Archangel,  Olonetz,  and  Vyborg, 
with  part  of  thofe  of  Perme,  Novgorod^  and  St. 
Peterfcurg*.      All  thefe   regions  lie.  in  a  very   ' 

cold 

a 

*  By  the  obferyations  of  the  academician  Euler  there  are 
CTcn  at  St.  Peter(burg  only  two  months  in  which  it  never  fnovs. 
•—  In  order  to  chara^terife  the  weather  of  the  northern  region 
wc  will  give  a  (hort  cxtrafl  from  the  meteorological  remarks 
publi(hed  by  M.  Fries,  of  the  territorial  town  of  Udiug  Veliki 
in  the  government  of  Vobgda.  This  town  lies  in  €0^  50'  north 
latitude,  and  62®  10'  eaft  longitude  from  Ferroi  516  miles  from 
the  neareft  ihore  of  the  frozen  ocean,  and  1002  miles  from  Su 
Peterfburg.  The  mean  heat  and  cold  here  is  :  above  Reaumur's 
freezing-point  in  the  month  of  April  —  till  September ;  below 
the  freezing-point  in  the  month  of  October  —  till  March.  The 
mercury  in  Reaumur's  thermometer^  in  the  iingle  month  of  June 
alone,  falls  never  below  o,  and  only  in  January  never  rifes 
above  o.  The  cold  increafed  at  times  fo  late  as  in  the  middle 
of  April  to  30  degrees,  and  the  quickfilver  may,  fometimes  fo 
early  as  November,  and  again  in  the  firll  days  of  March,  be 
hammered*  In  (very  winter  are  120  days,  in  which  the  cold  it 
more  than  f  degrees ;  and,  of  them,  65  days  in  which  it  exceeds 
10  degrees }  yet  the  fummer  has  more  hot,  than  the  winter  has 
cold  days.  The  thermometer  flood,  upon  an  average  of  feveral 
years,  the  whole  day  above  o  on  15a  days,  and  below  o  on  I50 : 
confe(|*tently  there  were  63  days  on  which  it  fldod  alternately 

above 


cciA  clknite»  having  a  winter  extremely  fisvere, 
efpecially  Siberia. 

The  iecond  region,  in  regaj'd  of  Its  fertility, 
maybe  called  the  temperate;  in  one  half  where- 
of,  that  is,  from  the  55th  to  the  60th  degree,  the 
weather,  though  pretty  ferere  ^id  cold,  yet  allows 
the  fruits  of  die  field  and  the  orchard  to  grow.  In 
the  other  half,  namely  from  the  50th  to  the  55tb 
degree,  the  climate  is  much  milder  ftill,  aflFording, 
bdide  the  ufual  produ&s,  others  which .  do  not 
fucceed  in  the  former.  The  whole  of  this  large, 
beautiful,  and  important  region,  comprehends  the 
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above  and  below  o.  The  riven  are  navigable  about  the  loth  of 
May.  At  the  end  of  that  month  the  fummer-com  is  fown«  and 
about  the  middle  of  June  the  fields  are  manured  for  winter-fow* 
ing  ;  the  harveft  is  commonly  in  Auguft.  The  trees  flied  their 
leaves  fomctimes  fo  early  as  the  loth  of  Auguft ;  but  ufually 
about  the  20th. 

Uftiug  Veliki  lies  15^  degrees  more  to  the  north  than  St, 
Petcrfburg,  the  quickfilvcr  froze  in  open  air  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber 1 786,  during  a  cold  of  30^  degrees  oF  Reaumur's  thermo- 
meter ;  the  I  ft  of  December  at  40  degrees,  it  fell  the  lame  day 
to  51,  and  the  7th  of  December  even  down  to  60.  The  quick- 
filvcr then  froze  to  a  folid  mads,  fo  as  to  bear  beating  with  a 
hammer,  in  a  warm  room,  feveral  time^  before  any  pieces  flew 
off  from  it.  See  the  obfervations  of  M.  Fries,  in  CrcU's  annals, 
1787,  part  X.  p.  318,  $c  feq.  —  At  Krafnoyarik  the  quickfilver 
froze  at  235  and  254  deg.  of  de  rifle's  fcale.  '  Pallas,  tom.  iii. 
p.  419.  —In  Solykamik,  in  1761  it  fell  in  the  thermometer  of 
dt  PIfle  quite  down  to  280  deg,  Examcn  du  voyage  de  M.  de  la 
Cfaappe  d*Attterochei  p.  105. 
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governments  of  St,  Petcrfburg,  Reval,  Riga,  Po- 
lotzk,  Mohilcf,  Smolenik,  Pfcove,  Novgorod,  Tver, 
Yaroflaf,  Kofttoina,  Vi»tka,  Permia,  Kolhyvane,  a 
gopd  portion  of  Irkutik  and  Ufa,  the  governments 
of  Mofco,  Vladimir,Nifliney-Novgorod,  Kazan,  Ka- 
luga, Tula,  Riazan,  VoronetchjTambof,  Pcnfa,Sim- 
birflc,  Kurik,  Orel,  Novgorod-Sieverfk,  Tfchernigof, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Kief,  Kharkof^  and  SaratoC 

The  third  is  the  hot  climate,  yielding  produfts, 
e.  g.  wine  and  iilk,  which  the  two  former  do  not. 
In  this  lie  Taurida,  Ekatarinoflaf,  the  major  part  of 
CaucauHa,  and  a  part  of  Kief,  Kharkof,  Voronetch, 
Saratof,  Kolhyvane,  and  Irkutik. 

In  Aftrakhan  the  heat  is  fometimes  fo  intenfe 
that  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is 
up  at  io3i,  and  rain  is  then  fo  rare,  that  without  ^ 
artificial  irrigation  all  the  plants  are  withered.  — • 
Among  the  fineft  and  moft  fertile  trads  of  the 
ibuthem  diftrifts  are  the  caucafian  territory  of  the 
government  of  Caucafus  and  the  mountainous  part 
of  the  province  of  Taurida.  The  region  about  the  . 
Terek  and  the  foot  of  the  caucafian  mountains  bear 
the  beft  wheat,  the  choiccft  orchard-fruits,  wild 
and  cultivated  vine-ftocks,  mulberry-trees,  wild 
olives,  figs,  chefnuts,  almond  and  peach  trees,  faf^ 
fron,  &c.  —  Of  the  mountainous  part  of  the  pro-  . 
vince  of  Taurida,  M.  Pallas,  in  a  late  publication, 
gives  To  animated  and  delightful  a  pifkure  that  I 
cannot  rcfift  the  temptation  to  infert  a  tranflation 
of  it  here,  efpccially  ar  it  is  not  at  all  known  in 
England. 
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^^  One  of  the  mildeft  and  mod:  fertile  regions 
of  the  empire  is  the  beautiful  femicircular  and 
amphitheatral  vale  formed  by  the  tauridan  moun- 
tains along  the  fhores  of  the  Euxine.  Thele 
**  vallies,  which  are  bleffed  with  the  climate  of 
«*  Anatolia  and  the  leffer  Afia,  where  the  winter 
««  is  fcarcely  fenfible,  where  the  primrofes  and 
fpring-faffron  bloom  in  February  and  often  in 
January,  and  where  the  oak  frequently  retsuns 
its  foliage  the  whole  winter  through,  are,  in 
regard  to  botany  and  rural  (economy,. the  noblcft 
*'  trad  in  Taurida  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  extent 
*•  of  the  empire.  Here  on  all  fides  thrive  and 
flourifli  in  open  air  the  ever-verdant  laurel^  the 
olive-tree,  the  fig,  the  lotus,  the  pomegranate, 
**  and  the  celtis,  which  perhaps  are  the  remains  of 
^^  grecian  cultivation;  with  the  manna-bearing 
**  a(h,  the  turpentine-tree,  the  tan-bark-tree,  the 
**  ftrawberry-tree  from  Afia  minor,  and  many 
**  others.  This  laft  particularly  covers  the  fteepeft 
'^  cliffs  of  the  fhore,  and  beautifies  them  in  winter 
*^  by  its  perpetual  foliage  and  the  red  rind  of  its 
^'  thick  flem.  In  thefe  happy  vales  the  forefts  con- 
«*  fift  of  fruit-trees  of  every  kind,  or  rather  they 
*'  form  only  a  large  orchard  left  entirely  to  itfelf. 
^'  On  the  fliores  of  the  fea  the  caper-buihes  pro« 
^*  pagate  themfelves  fpontaneouily  ;  without  the  af- 
^^  fiftance  of  art  the  wild  or  planted  vine-items 

^^  climb  the  loftielt  trees^  and»  twining  with  the 

"  flowery 
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^  flowery  five-Ieaved  ivy  •,  form  fdtoons  and 
<^  hedges.  The  contrail  of  the  orchards  and  the 
^'  rich  verdure  with  the  beautiful  wildnefs  prefented 
^^  by  the  adjacent  mountains  and  rocks,  which  in 
<*  fome  places  rife  among  the  clouds,  and  in  others* 
*^  are  fallen  in  ruins;  the  natural  fountains  and 
^^  cafcades  that  agreeably  prefent  their  ruihing 
waters  ;  laftiy,  the  near  view  of  the  fea,  where 
the  fight  is  loft  in  the  unbounded  profpefl :  all 
*^  thefe  beauties  together  form  fo  pittorefque  and 
^'  delightful  a  whole,  that  even  the  enraptured 
*'  mufe  of  the  poet  or  the  painter  would  be  unable 
'*  to  conceive  a  more  captivating  fcene.  The  fimple 
*'  habits  and  manners  of  the  good-humoured  high- 
'*  land  Tartars  who  inhabit  thefe  paradifaical  vales  ; 
*«  their  turf-covered  cottages,  fome  hewn  in  the 
*^  rock  on  the  mountain's  fide,  others  placed  amidft 
^*  ^he  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  furrounding  orchards  ; 
*^  the  roving  flocks  of  goats  and  iheep  clinging  to 
^'  the  declivities  of  the  folitary  rock ;  the  found  of 
^*  the  paftoral  flute,  re-echoing  its  plaintive  tones 
among  the  hills  —  every  thing  here  renews  the 
image  of  the  golden  age,  its  innocence  and  fim* 
plicityj  every  thing  contributes  to  cherifh  the 
propenfity  to  an  artlefs,  retired,  and  rural  life, 
<<  and  we  for  a  fecond  time  gain  a  fondnefs  for  the 
^'  abode  of  mortals^  which  the  horrors  of  war,  the 

*  CaUed  alfo  in  EDgUn4  the  creeper,  or  the  Virginian  or 
Anerican  ivy. 
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^^  fordid  pnrfuit  of  wealth  in  great  cities^  and  the 
"  luxury  which  fills  the  train  of  all  the  focial  vices, 
•*  render  fo  foon  intolerable  to  the  fincere  votaries 
•*  ofwifdom*. 

"  In  thcfe  inchanting  vallies,  to  the  benefit  oi 
*«  the  empire,  which  no  where,  in  its  whole  extent, 
<<  pofTefles  fo  fine  a  climate,  might  the  ufeful  pro- 
*«  dufts  of  Afia  minor,  and  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
*«  Europe,  be  made  indigenous.  The  fuperior  kinds 
"  of  fruits  may  be  produced  here  without  trouble, 
'<  and  are  for  the  mofl  part  fo  already.  The  bed 
•*  kinds  of  olive  and  fig-trees  may  be  cultivated 
^<  here  ;  and  even  the  fefamum  plant  never  decays. 
•*  Orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  and  particularly 
^  the  cedrat,  the  mofl  excellent  ipecies  of  them, 
«*  would  bear  the  winter  extremely  well  with  a 
**  little  care.  The  vine  would  be  conftantly  im- 
*•  proving,  if  but  a  judicious  feledion  were  made  of 
**  the    ftocks    for    planting,  if   greater  attention 

were  paid  to  the  various  effects  of  the  foil  and 
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*  To  the  genmlky  of  readers  It  may  not  be  a  matter  of  tn« 
difference  to  learn  that  the  philofophcr  from  whofe  pen  this 
pafTage  proceeds,  refidet  at  prefent,  according  to  his  wi(h, 
in  the  country  the  beauties  whereof  he  here  paints  in  fuch  warm 
and  poetical  colours.  As  the  health  of  this  famous  natucnlift 
tendered  his  linng  in  a  warm  dimate  neceiltry,  on  his  requeft 
tp  the  late  emprefs  he  obtained  not  only  immediate  permiffion 
to  choofe  for  himfelf  a  place  in. her  dominions,  but  alfo,  on  his 
pitching  upon  Taurida  for  that  purpofe,  an  eftate  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  towards  the  forming  of  his  eftablifliment  a  prefent  of 
ten  thovfand  rubles* 

'^  fituation 
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^<  ilrttation  c^f  the  vineyards,  and  if  rtore  care  were 
**  had  in  working  the  muft  ind  keeping  the  wine, 
<*  For  the  ufe  of  the  apothecaries  and  manufadurers 
«•  a  number  of  excellent  drugs  and  dyes  might  be 
•^  produced,  which  are  at  ptefent  brought  from  the 
"  ifles  of  the  Archipelago,  from  Greece,  from  Afia 
^*  minor^  and  Perfia  j  feveral  of  theiti  are  now  feea 
^*  h^e  growing  wild*  Likewife  many  hard  and 
•*  uMyl  kinds  of  wood,  cfpecially  coloured,  fit  for 
<*  inlaid  work,  might  hete  be  propagated:  per<« 
<^  haps  in  fome  tracts  even  the  fugar-cane  would 
"  thrive* 

*'  On  the  whole^  the  botanical  riches  of  the 
^'  mountainous  part  of  the  penjnfula  of  Taurida  aro 
**  fo  great  and  remarkable,  that  the  number  of  thofe 
•'  plants  alone,  which  are  to  be  found  no  where  elfe 
«*  in  the  ruffian  empire,  amounts  to  feveral  hun* 
**  dreds,  among  which  is  a  confiderable  variety  of 
•'  fpecies  entirely  new  ♦." 

If  with  Mr.  Hermann,  we  divide  the  empire 
more  accurately  by  its  climates,  it  falls  properly 
into  four  regions,  each  containing  the  govemmentt 
as  follows : 

The  Very  cold  region,  from  60  t6  78  degrees 
north  latitude.]  Vyborg,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  the 
greater  pare  of  Irkutik,  ToboUk,  and  Vologda^  and 
a.  part  of  Perme,  Novgorod,  and  St.  Peterfburg. 

•  Phyftcal  and  topographical  piAure  of  Tanrida,  extra^ed 
Irom  the  journal  of  a  journey  made  in  1794,  by  P-  S.  Pallas, 
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The  COLD  region,  from  s;  ^^  ^^  degrees  north 
latitude.]  Reval,  Riga,  Polotlk,Pfcove,Tver,Molko, 
Yaroflaf,  Vladimir,  Koftroma,  Vi^tka,  the  greater 
part  of  Perme  and  Kazan,  and  a  pare  of  Irkutik, 
Kolhyvan,  Ufa,  Sinbhik,  Nilhney-Noygorod,  Ka- 
luga, and  Smolenik. 

The  MODERATE  region,  from  50  to  55  degrees 
ftorth  latitude.]  Moghilef,  Tchernigof,  Orel, 
Kurffc,  Tula,  Tambof,  Penza,  the  greater  part  of 
Kief,  Kharkof,  Voronetih,  Riazan,  Saratof,  Kalugst, 
Sinbirflc,  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  a  part  of  Irkutfk, 
Kazan,  Nifhney-Novgorod,  and  Smolenlk, 

The  HOT  region,  from  43  to  50  degrees  north 
latitude.]    Tavrida*,  Ekatarinoflafj  the  greater  part. 

of 

.  *  Tavrida  has  a  rery  agreeable  climate.  For  almoft  sine 
montlis  in  the  year  the  inhabitants  enjoy  fine  and  warm 
weather,  and  Nature  here  requires  fcarcely  three  months  for 
recruiting  her  vigour.  The  fpring  ufually  begins  with  March ; 
and  commonly  the  greateft  heat  is  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
rhiddle  of  Aiiguft.  This  is  generally  fo  violetlt,  that  it  would  btf 
very  dangerous  but  for  the  wiiid  that  blows  regularly  every  day 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  (ix  in  the  evening,  which  tnake  it 
very  fupportable. .  Thunder,  accompanied  by  heavy  (howert  of 
rain;  is  here  alfo  not  unfrequent,  whereby  the  air  is  feafonably 
cooled.  September  kdd  O^ober  are  generally  the  fined  months* 
l^he  autumnal  i^eathet  here  firft  appears  about  the  middle  of 
Kovember.  The  frofl  comes  in  December  and  January;  but 
it  is  Very  moderate,  and  feldom  lads  above  two  or  three  days. 
However,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  fiat  part  of  this  country 
differs  from  the  mountainous  in  this,  that  heat  and  cold  are  com- 
monly greater  m  the  former,  and  rain  and  bow  more  rare.     In 

general 
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bf  .Guicafia,  aftd  a  part  of  Kief,  Kharkpf,  Voro«* 
netfh,  S2lratof>  XJfa>  Kolhyvan^.and  Irkutfk. 

rTfaefe  four  .regions  fo  very  diflferent  in  regard  of 
temperature».we  mufl  bear  conftantly  in  mind,  jii 
:^eakitig  o|  thfrcUaa^te  of  the  ruffian  empire.  Hence 
we  fee^that  there  are  government?,  which  have,  the 
dimates  of  two ;  oUiers,  as  Kolhyvan^  of  three ;  and 
the  government  of  Irkuti^  even  of  all  the  four  re-^ 
gionsi  Whatever  Nature  prod^ies-  under  thefe 
meridians,  Ru0ia  either  has  or  may  poflefs.;  it  may 
boaft  of  advantages  to  which  np  othec.iingle  empirtf 
or  country  of  Europe  can  pretendL 

Thefe  re^ns  bdng  fo  diverfe^  various  alfo  muf( 
be  their  weather,  the  alternation  of  feafons,  and 
other  phenomena  of  the  atmofphere.  While,  in 
one  region,  the  warm  and  genial  breezes  of  the 
fpring  are  combg  on,  in  others  the  fe verity  of 
winter  flill  prevails ;  and  there  are  mountains,  in 
the  long  chains  of  Ural,  and  yet  more  in  thofe  of 
Altay  and  Sayane,  which  are  never  free  from  ice 
and  fnow.  So  jikewife  there  are  feveral  pro- 
montories, in  the  frozen  ocean,  whence  as  far  ad 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  water  is  covered  with  ice 
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general  through  all  the  di/lridls  of  Tavrida,  a  few  places  tipon  the 
ffibafii  excepted,  the  air  is  reputed  to  be  very  healthy. -^^ 
About  Kurlk,  in  the  Ukraine,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  arboufcs,  melons, 
and  apples,  arc  ripe  in  Auguft,  and  the  corn  is  by  that  time  already 
cut,  and  got  in.  The  rivers  frcetc  towards  the  clofe  of  NA- 
teinber  and  in  December,  and  in  March  are  again  free  from  ice, 
Snyof'stravcds. 

^  a  even 
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even  in  the  height  of  fummer,  and  Aren  vilhkh^^te 
fcarcely  free  from  it  fbr  two  or  three  momhi  in  the 
year.    It  may  in  general  be  affirmed,  that  in  many 
diftrifts  of  the  first  region  there  h  hardly  any 
fummer ;  for  the  three  or  four  months  In  which  it 
does  not  {how  in  fome  diftri£U  feareely  deferve  that 
name.    However,  it  is  an  obfervacion,  confirmed 
by  repeated  experience,  that  the  farther  a  diflridl 
h*es  towards  the  eaft,  fo  much  4s  the  weather  pro* 
portionably  colder.    The  fruits,  for  example,  that 
come  to  maturity  beneath  and  above  the  6oth  degree 
north  latitude  in  and  round  St.  Peterfburg,  and  in 
the  government  of  Vyborg,  are  not  produced  under 
the  fame  latitude  in  Siberia.  Probably  the  proximity 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  cold  north  winds  blowing 
from  the  frozen  ocean,  are  partly  the  caufe  of  this 
diiFerence,   to  the  difadvantage  .of  the  latter.    In 
many  of  the  northerninod  morafles  the  ice  does  not 
dilTolve  to  above  the  thicknefs  of  a  quarter  of  an 
arfhine.  —  Even  the  weather  of  St.  Peterfburg,  by 
reafon  of  its  fituation  fo  far  to  the  north,  is  rude 
enough,  and,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  fea,  unfettled 
and  unfriendly.  The  cold  during  the  winter  months 
is  here  very  intenfe.    The  winter  of  1798  and  175^9 
was  the  coldeft  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  man 
or  that  is  recorded  in  the  regifters.    At  Seftrabek, 
on  the  coail  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  within  a  feW 
miles  of  St.  Peterlbutg,  the  mercury  in  Reaumur's 
thermometer  was  as  low  as  34  degrees ;  at  St.  Peterf- 
burg  32i.    A  few  miles  beyond  Mofco  the  £une 

thermometer 
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dmhWttkttft  W9B  from  22  to  33  degites  during 
chirty-fitt  fueceifiw  days.  I^  the  Touth  of  RufTra 
tli«  cold  v^^$  sdlb  greater  than  it  was  ever  khown 
tA  thofe  xvgiont.  At  Mikolayef  bn  the  Bogut  the 
diermoQieter  wai  frcquemlj  fo  low  a$  16.  The 
.  lidtade  of  Klkolayef  is  about  45  degtte^ 

Jl  fatgh  northern  iituation,  in  a  low  plaia  covered 
iffilh  ftTtmps  aad  woods,  interfered  by  a  iiuniber  of 
ioige  rif  ers,  renders  die  climate  cold^'  rude»  zad,  in 
iotne  circumlfamca,  finguiar.  The  imperial  -aca* 
demy  of  fdences^  from  its  firfl:  eftabliihment  tn  1.725, 
lias  ktpt  tegular  obiervations  of  the  weather ;  and 
the  freezing  of  the  Neva  has  been  annually  noticed 
from  1718)  together  with  the  day  on  which  the  ioe 
broke  up.  By  ih^fd  dbfervatibns  4t  appears  that  it 
faappons  upon  an  average  of  oue  yearrwith  another 
'  on  the  14th  of  November. 

The  fpring  has  in  general  much.froft,  (how^  and 
rain.  The  month  of  March,  dd  ftyle,  which  mtift 
be  all  along  underftood,  as  it  is  the  ftyle  of  tbs 
cbuBtiy,  ts  i^ways  a  winter  month,  with  bHght 
da^s«  According  to  the  aver^ops  of  the  obfervatiods 
difide  by  the.  academy  during  tien  years,  March  has 
ten  bright)  eight  cloudy  days,  two  days  of  rak,  abd 
ckwn  of  ihow. 

Aprils  during  the.  fame  period  of  ten  years,  haa 
upon  an  average  annually  eleven  bright,  eight 
d6udy^  four  £iowy^  ^and  feven  rainy  dayd.  In  this 
month  the  fwallows  appear,  the  buds  of  the  tre/sts 
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.6pen>  and  the  venial  flowers  are  feea.  — '.Moft  com-* 
'toonly  the  ice  "of  the  Neva  breaks  up  ia  April. 
i  •  May,  'Upon  ^n  average  of.  ten  years,  has  thirteen 
bright,  five  cteudy,  and  thirteea  rainy  days  :  nettksr 
isle  entirely \mhbut.fnow.    It  is  not- umifujil  for  the 
laft  half  of  jthis'- month  to  bdraw.ahd  boift^^ms, 
r whereby  vegetation  is  much  checked,  and  the  jQim- 
imer  Hiorteneiil .  But^  as  it  often Ifaas  days  dTfyoy 
'fevere  cold,*:  fbfion  the  other,  hand,  as  in  th^.yesTjs 
-17C9,  :x745K,   1759,  1766,  and  4767,  the  hotteft 
rdaysrwereinthemonth  of  May. '*  •  '; 

':  ,  The  fommer  is  moftly  &ir.  and  fine.  Its  longeft 
iday  is  eighteen  hours  andlan  half  ;  andin  the  evenihg 
twiiiglits,' which  are  uncommonly  luminou3,it  b.eaiy 
"to  read  or-  write.r.T'In  general' the  very  fultry  days 
-are  •i)ut  few;  rand  .thefe  are  aBfipl)rjc:ompeniated  by 
the  cool  evenings,  nights,  and  Mdimings.  .Some 
ifummers,  hfiwevdr^are  very. wet  and  cold  :  and,  in 
:ithe  country,^  how  and  then,  they  jexperience  nightly 

^' According,* to'' the  ten  years  average  taken  by 
•Mr.  Kraft,  the  moijth  of  June,  the  nine  firft  days 
whereof  belong  to*  the  fpting,  has  nine  bright^  eight 
'cloudy,  and  thirteen  rainy  days* 

July,  thirteen  bright,  four  cloudy,  and  fomteen 
^aiay  days.;. iXhei corn  harveftiufually  begins. about 
:the  25th. of  July. 

'.i^AUguft  has  eight  bright,  feven  cloudy,  ^nd  ibi- 
»teca  rainy  days./  :■:':    •     ..•''"•"' 
,      .  The 
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The  autumn  has  rarely  many  bright  days,  but 
18  moftly  cloudy,  wet,  and  boifterous.  Such 
a  fine  autumn  as  that  of  the  year  1789,  and  in 
general  fuch  a  fine  year  throughout, .  very  feldom 
happens. 

On  an  average  of  ten  years,  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, the  nine  firft  day^  whereof  belong  to  die 
fiimmer,  has  only  five  bright,  eight  cloudy,  and 
fixteen  rainy  days ;  on  one  day  there  was  even  a  fall 
of  ihow. 

OAober  has  four  bright,  nine  cloudy,,  thirtedi 
rainy  and  fnowy  days. 

November  is  commonly  wintry  weather  through- 
out. According  to  the  .calculation  of  profefTor 
Kraft,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  if  has  annually 
five  bright,  ten  cloudy,  four  ramy,  and  eleven 
Ihowy  days.  In  November  the  Neva  is  ufually 
covered  with  ice. 

The  winter  is  always  fevere ;  and,  as  the  at- 
mofphere  is  for  the  moft  part  dry,  even'  in  fnowy 
weather,  it  is  fo  far  advantageous  to  health,  that 
the  feweft  ficknefles  and  deaths  of  all  the  yeSt  are 
obierved  to  happen  in  this  feafon.  Indeed,  fd  far 
from  being  unwholefome,  this  dry  cold,  if  not  fo 
extreme  as  to  be  oppreffive,  gives  life  and  fpirits 
both  to  man  and  bead.  Its  fhorteft  day  is  only 
five  hours  and  a  half ;  and,  if  about  this  time  the 
days  be  cloudy,  though  a  great  light  proceeds  from 
the  fnow,  yet  it  is  but  for  a  fhorc  time  that  candles 
can  be  diipenfed  with.    Not  only  the  Neva,  but 
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alfb  the  vail  Ladoga  lake,  the  Petpus^  the  Cronftadt 
.gulf,  and  generally  even  the  gulf  of  Finland^  as  fax 
down  as  the  iflands,  are  every  year  covered  with  ice 
three  quarerts  of  an  engliih  yard  in  thickniefs. 

According  to  the  foregoing  remarks  of  the  «aca- 
demiciari  Kraft,  on  an  averagd  of  tea  yeaj9»  De^ 
ccmber,  the,  nine  firft^  days  whereof  afc  to  be 
reckoned  to  the  autumn^  has  only  three  br^htsjaiiib 
tloudy,  fixteen  fhowy,  and  three  r^iny  diy^, 

January  has  eight  bright,  eleven  cloudy,  ^d^vieii 
-ihowy,  and  two  rainy  daySi  .  .     /-   ; 

February  has  eight  bright,  fix  cloudy,  twelve 
^owy,  and' two  rainy  days. 

By  this  average  then  the  {nhabitants  of  &f .  Peterf^ 
burg  have  annually  ninety -Teven  bright  days. 

In  like  manner,  the  refult  of  the  accurate  obfer- 
yations  for  ten  years  on  the  quarttity  of  rain  and 
{how  falling  at  St.  Peterlburg,  was  found  to  be,  that 
the  mean  ai\Aual  duration  of  raiiiy  and  fnowy  weather 
is  forty-two  times  twenty-four  hon:^s,  or  fomewhat  lefs . 
than  the  ninth  part  of  the  year.  FVom  a  ten  years^ 
obfervatipn  h  wn  feen  that  it  rains  for  one  hundred 
and  three  days,  s^id  fnows  for  feventy-two  $  and  that^ 
if  we  divide  the  year  into  twelve  equal  parts,  one 
fourth  part  fc  fair  weather,  one  third  rainy  weather, 
and  one  fifth  part  fnowy  weather*  The  whok 
quantity  of  rain  and  fnow  water  taken  together 
which  fell  within  one  half-year,  is  obferved  to  be  in 
ib^  fpljowing  proportions  5 

January 


enHAin. 

ftnwry     - 

0*979                  July      .    - 

2^760 

Februarf    - 

o>979                  Auguft 

2,671 

March 

Oydoi            •      September 

3>473 

April    -'    - 

I924.fl    ' ,  ■          Oftobcr    - 

M95 

KRy     .-  - 

i>335                 Ndvdmbcr  - 

MI  3 

Jw¥4    -     * 

3,116                 December  - 

:  o»079 

4t 


Totals  i5t,34J  cnglifli  locbci. 

The  height  of  the  aniaiaUy  felUag  Taia  and 
molted  fo^ws,  dew,  hoar-frbft»  (not  reckoning  the 
the  mDiftute  of  cloudy  days  and  hail,)  r^fe  duiing 
fefiteiii^at  more  than  twtoty  years  in  which  it  was 
obfertedby^he  academyji  aikii»ally  froih  js^  to  264 
Paris  jnehei  j  that  i^,  fd  high  would  the  fiirfece  of 
the  eatth  haVe  been  coTered  with  the  faUifig  water^ 
|f  it  had.  remained  wh^teic  fell,  undiminijOied .  by 
^era^Kiration  and  the  itn^^i^gof  the  earth.  4-c!€0rding 
to  another  obfervation  of  ]fit.  Kraft,  the  mean  nukn- 
jt>er  for  <)ne.year  atnoums.  tQ^a<>4^  inches.  The  fUow« 
water  fcarcely  forms  the  third  part  of  this  quapLtity. 
In  London  the  height  of  the.ytarly  fiUling  water, 
upon  an  average,  is  t8^  inches^  in  Paris  17  isches^ 
in  Berlin  19^  inches,  at  Abo  in  Finland  2$i  inches^ 
The  lame, learned  and  mduftrious  acrademicisn  has 
laUb  calculated  the  height  of  the  falling  umof^pbedi 
water  in  every  month,  upon  an  average  of  feveral . 

^ears. 


Inches. 

ILinef. 

Inches.  Lines. 

January    »    o 

•      *  < 

M 

• 

July    -    •     2         7 

February  -    p 

II 

Auguft    '"    z        6 

March      -    0 

9 

September    3  '      3 

April      .      f 

3 

Oaober    •    2        4 

May    -    •    I 

3 

Kovember]     i        5 

^906    -    -    1 

< 

Pcipember     0      11 

September 
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September  is  therefore  the  wetteft,  as  March  it 
the  dried  month. 

The  cold  and  its  e^eds  are  here  very  remark- 
able. There  are  annually  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  days  of  froft,  the 
feYcrity  and  continuance  of  which  freeze  the 
ground  every  winter  from  two  to  two  and  a  half, 
and  fometimes  even  three  feet  deep.  The  ice  of 
the  Neva  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty. fix,  but 
generally  twenty^eight  inches  thick.  It  is  curious 
to  obferve,  that,  though*^  this  thicknefe  of  the  ice 
is  formed  by  the  iheets  of  icie  lying  horizontally  on 
one  another,  yet  the  huge  blocks  of  it  that  are 
cut  out  for  filling  the  ice-cellars,  on  being  Idt 
expofed  to  the  fun,  fall  to  pieces  in  perpendicular 
fpicuisc,  each  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's  little  finger. 
So  likewife«in  the  fpring,  by  prefling  on  a  walkings 
(lick,  while  the  ice  is  ftill  of  its  primitive  thicknefs, 
the  flick  will  go  through,  becaufe  it  pufhes  down 
one  or-  more  of  thefe  fpiculae  from  their  connedjon 
with  the  reft. 

The  covering  of  the  Neva  with  ice,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  it,  are  remarkable  phasnomena. 
When  the  ice  is  fetting  in,  as  it  is  called,  fmall 
detached  flakes  of  ice  are  feen  floating  down  the 
current,  which  foon  grow  into  large  fields,  and 
acquire  fo  great  a  momentum,  that  the  bridges 
mufl  be  haftily  taken  afunder,  to  prevent  their 
being  carried  away  by  the  ice,  a  difafter  which 
has  happened  more  than  onde.    Thefe  large  plains 
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of  ice  conti^vw  for  a  day  or  twO;  paffing  with  the 
current)  while-  the  boats  are.  feen  •  Towiiig  betweexr 
them;  till  all  at  once*  the  floaiing  ice  ftops,  either 
by  the  gylf  .being  already  clewed  belb^^,  or  ihe 
;flake8  of  ice  freezing  together :.  when  immediately 
foot-paflengei:Sj  who.  have  been  waiting  on  the 
Ihores  for  thi«  happy  m^oinent^  go  over  in  all  fafcty. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  boats  crofling 
|he  river>  and,  in  two  hours  afterwards,  to  behold 
hundreds  of  people  going  over  on  foot. 

No  lets  rapid-  is  the  departure  of  the  ice*  la 
the  jTpring^  Jthe  6rA  indication  of  this  approaching 
cyept,  is  ahe  (landing  of  the  ihow-water  on  the 
^ce ;  then  d^e  ice  becomes  more  pprous^  or*  divides 
inu>  fpkulae,  -  lets  the  water  through,  and  become^ 
of  a  blackifli:  colour.  At  length]  it  parts^  while 
tj^e  f oads  that  h^ve  been  well  trod  during  th^ 
winter  ftill  refnain;  fo  that  often  foot-palTengers 
^ff  fi^ea  on.  tbefe  roads,  and  between  them  •  and 
the  floating  feeets  of  ice,  boats,  ift  great  numbers 
pafling  and  repaying.  By  thfe  force  of  the  current^ 
]smd  ihocks  received  from  the  floating  ice,  at  length 
die  roads  give  way  ;  the  ice  continues  to  &I1  down 
with  the  ftream  for  a  day  ox  two  io  the  gulf,  and 
the  whole  river  is  clear.  A  week  or  a  fortnight 
after  tbis»  the  ice  of  the  Ladoga  comes  down; 
which,  according  -  as  the  wind  may  happen  to  be^ 
continues  a. couple  or  more  days^  fometianes  as 
many  weeks,  smd  renders  the  atmofphere  uncom^ 
mohly  chill.  .      * 

The 
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The  ice  and  th^  cold  are  of  fertfce  to  the  iA« 
habitants  in  yariou^  yntijs.  Diftances  are  ttiudi 
Ihortdned  by  their  means,  xnafmnch  ai  people, 
hotfe^  and  carriages  of  alt  forts^  atid  of  evet  fo 
great  burden^  can  croTs  the  Nera^  atad  the  t>the# 
riv^raf,  Iakes>  and  canals^  in  all  places  and  direc^ 
tions:  and  the  Cronftadt  gtilf  Inpplies,  in  fome 
jneafure»  the  want  of  navigation  during  the  winter, 
by  the  ttanfport  of  commodities  x>f  every  denomi^ 
nation  over  the  ice.  As  ice-cellars  here  ztt  1 
neceflary  of  life,  for  keeping  provilions  of  all  kinds 
during  the  fummer,  fo  every  houfe  in  every  quarter 
of  th*  town  is  provided  with  one  of  them,  to  b* 
filled  with  large  blocks  cut  out  of  the  river.  TMa 
Operation  generally  t$Lkes  place  about  the  beginn&ig 
6fFebnaal7.  The  ice  alfo  promotes '  the  pleafurt 
of  the  inhabttams  by  giving  them  an  oppartunit;f 
for  the  diverficMi  of  fledge  and  )iorfi$-racibg,  and 
lor  that  of  the  ice-kiHa  fo  much  admited  by  th<i 
populace,  and  of  >vhidi  I  fliall  fpeak  more  at  targe 
hereafter.  The  weight  of  thefe  ice-hflk,  together 
with  that  of  a  multitude  fometimes  of  five  thott(an4 
or  fix  khottfsoad  perfons  (landing  about  them  oa 
holidays^  give  the  fpedator  a  furprifiag  idea  of 
the  ilrength  and  folidity  of  the  ice. 
<  What  may  be  executed  in  ice  was  ihewn  by 
tfafc  Ice  Palace  which  the  empnsTs  Anna  caufed  to 
be  isisit  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva  in  1740.  It 
WM  conibruded  of  huge  quadrats  of  ice  hewn  in 
the  manner  of  free-ftone*    The  edifice  was  fifty* 
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twQ  feet  in  length,  fixteen  in  breadth^  aiyl  twenty 
in  height*  The  walls  were  three  feet  thick.  Ii| 
the  feveral  apartments  wefe  tables^  chairs,  bcdSi 
and  all  kinds  of  houlehold  furniture  of  ice.  14 
front  of  the  palace^  b^fides  pyramids  and  ftattteS| 
^ftood  fi^  cannons  carrying  balls  of  fik  poupdi 
wdlght)  and  two  inortarsj  of  iee«  From  one  of 
!the  former^  as  a  trials  an  iro|i  ball  with  only  t 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder^  was  fired  ofi.  Thf 
ball  went  through  a  two-inch  board  at  0zty  pacei 
from  the  mouth  of  thq  cannon ;  and  the  piece  of 
ice  artillery,  with  Its  Aarriage,  T^niained  un}njure4 
by  tb^  explofioQ.  The  illummation  of  the  icf 
palace  at  night  had  an  aftoniihiiigly  grand  eSkSt^ 

That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge  whedier 
the  climate  here  has  become  more  fevers  or  more 
mild,  in  a  period  of  fixty  years,  or  whether  it  haf 
continued  the  fame,  I  will  fubjoin  the  meteorolo- 
gical table  from  the  works  of  die  acadenty  of 
fciences ;  but,  for  br^ity's  iake,  take  only  froni 
five  to  five  years. 
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Reaumur's  thermomettr. 


Year$. 


Grcateft 
heat. 


Create  Jl 
cold. 


Not  obfcrved. 


Not  obfcrvcd^ 
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23 
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85 
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J  Mar.  27, 
1  ApT.  14, 


VI  •      ' 


C  Mar.  g6. 
(Apr.  24. 

■  «  '       * 

j  Mar.  25. 
I  Apr.  26. 


("Mar..  25. 
tApr.  25. 

f  Mar.  26. 
I  Apr.  27. 
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I  Apr.  21; 

5  Mar.  28. 
I  Apr.  23. 


t  Apr.  I. 


oa.  20. 
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CApr.  5. 
J^Apr.  19. 
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\  Apr.  19. 


{ 


Apr.  7. 
Apr.  22. 

Apr.  10. 
Apr.  13. 
Apr.  9. 
Apr.  19. 


oa.  24. 

Nov.  14. 


Oa.23. 

Nov.  20, 

Nov.  7. 
Nov.  20. 

Nov.  4. 
No*.  19. 

Nov.  8. 
Nov«23. 


Oa.3i. 
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Nov.  I. 
Nov.  2  I. 

Nov.  6. 

Nov.  27. 

oa.  26. 

Nov.  14. 
Nov.  6. 
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The  height  of  the  barometer  daring  this  time 
was  never  higher  than  sorVs-*  ^^1  never  lower 
than  %6-j^  inches. 

The  Neva  never  broke  up  before  the  a  5th  of 
March,  and  nevier  later  than  the  27th  of  April. 
The  earlieft  (landing  of  the  ice  was  the  aoth*  of 
Odqber,  and  the  lateft  the  id  of  December.  Its 
Handing  and  breaking  up  determines  our  fummer 
and  winter. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice^  when  th^  river 
is  fo  far  open  as  to  be  navigable  for  boats,  tj»e 
event  is  announced  to  the  town  by  the  firing  of 
three  cannons  from  the  fortrefs.  Upon  this  the 
furveyor  of  the  dty-wharfs  goes  in  a  ^arge  with 
the  city-flag  flying,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
other  barges,  to  the  fortrefs,  and  falutes  it  with 
ievcn  guns,  on  which  the  fortrefs  returns  the 
ialute  with  five.  From  the  fortrefs  he  then  pro* 
ceeds  to  the  imperial  winter-palace,  where,  on 
being  come  near  the  fliore,  he  again  makes  an« 
other  difcharge  of  cannon,  which  is  followed  by 
three  cheers  from  the  crew,  repeated  by  the  com* 
panics  of  the  numerous  barges*  This  done,  they 
all  return  in  proceflion  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came.  Previous  to  this  ceremony,  no  boat 
may  dare  to  fliew  itfelf  on  the  Neva ;  but  from 
that  moment  any  one.  may  pafs  upon  it  that  will :. 
and  fo  long  as  the  Neva  continues  open,  the  rifing 
and  letting  of  the  fun  are  noticed  by  a  gup  front 
:  4  the 
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the  foitftf^  Bot  this  is  difcontinued  during  aif 
the  time  that  the  Neva  is  covered  with  ice. 

The  fevere  cold  here  has  not  thsLt.  violent  be^ 
numbing  etkSt  either  on  man  pt  beail  as  people' 
in  fouthern  climates  might  imagine.  This  feemd 
to  be  principally  founded  on  the  dry  quality  of 
the  air  during  the  froft,  and  perhaps  in  fome 
meafure  may  be  owing  to  habit,  by  which  both 
men  and  the  inferior  animals  are  hardened  to  the 
climate^  However  this  be,  from  the  drynefs  of 
the  atmofphere,  foreigners,  according  to  the  univer^ 
fal  teitimony  of  them  all,  faffer  much  lefs  from  the 
cold,  than  they  do  from  lefs  degrees  of  ic  in  other 
countries.  The  drivers  and  their  horfes,  from 
being  feafoned  to  the  cold,  feel  little  or  no  incon^ 
veniency  in  purfuing  their  employment  through  thtf 
ftreets  of  the  town  and  along  the  roads,  though  thd 
beards  of  the  former  and  the  muzzles  of  the  latter 
are  covered  with  hoar-froft  and  little  icicles  front 
the  congelation  of  their  breath  ;  and  in  the  fevereft 
colds  they  travel  all  day  without  receiving  an^ 
detriment.  Nay,  even  in  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  degrees  of  Reaumur,  women  will  Hand  rincing 
the  linen  through  holes  in  the  ice,  four,  five,  of 
fix  hours  together,  often  barefoot,  with  their  haadi 
dipping  in  the  water  all  the  while,  and  theif 
draggled  petticoats  fliff  with  ice. 

The  heavy  gales  of  wind  which  prevail  in  thefe 

J^rts,  and  mpre  efpecially  in  the  gulf  of  Finland^ 

6  havft 


hare  frequently^  ocbitfictned  much  diftfefss  by  the 
fwelling  of  the  Neydi  and  the  con&quetit  calami, 
tons  iiinndation  o(  thb  city.  However,  it  is  con- 
foling  to  find^  that  from  the  repeated  obfervations 
which  have  bisen  made^  thefe  inundations  are  no 
longer  fo  dreadful  as  formerly,  becaufe  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river  to  about  the  height  of  fix  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level,  which  formerly  ufed  to  lay 
the  whole  town  under  water,  does  not  any  more 
produce  that  effed^  except  on  the  lowed  quarters  of 
it;  a  circumftance  arifing  hence,  among  other 
caules,  that,  by  the  perpetual  increafe  of  build- 
ihgs,  the  ground  is  become  gradually  higher, — 
The  fi^fl:  ihundation  we  know  of  happened  in 
the  year  1691,  an  accbunt  of  which  is  given 
by  Wcfcer,  the  minifter  from  the  eleSsor  of 
Hanover,  from  the  report  of  fome  fifllermeti 
who  lived  at  Nienfliantz,  at  that  time  a  fwedifh 
redoubt  on  the  Neva.  About  this  period,  it  is 
pretended,  the  water  ufed  to  rife  every  five  years. 
As  foon  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  parts  adjacett 
perceived  the  ftorm  coming  on  with  unufual  vefae* 
mence,  which,  from  fad  experiencci  th^y  knew  to 
be  the  forerimner  of  one  of  thefe  inufidations>  they 
immediately  took  their  huts  to  pieces,  tied  the  balks 
of  them  together  in  the  form  of  a  float,  fattened 
them  to  the  topmoft  branches  of  the  higheft  trees, 
and  ran  as  faft  as  they  could  to  the  Duderhof-hiUs, 
fifteen  verfts  from  their  place  of  abode,  where  they 
remained  till  the  water,  had  fubfided.  —  From  vari- 
ous obfervations  made  on  this  fubjed^  the  follo^^ing 
VOL.  I.  s  conclufions 
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•  conclafions  have  been  dr^wn :  the  higheft  fwellt , 
.  namely,  above  fix  feet  highj  ufually  happened  in  the 
.  four  lad  months  of  the  year.    Snow  or  rain  hav« 

never  had  any  remarkable  effcSt  upon  them.     The 

•  accumulation  of  the  ice  at  the.  mouth  of  the  Neva 

•  often  caufes  fome  floodings ;  but  the  principal  caufes 
of  the  overflowings  of  this  river  are  the  violent 
ftorms  and  winds  from  the  fouth-weft,  or  weft,  or 
north-weftj  which  commonly  are  prevalent  towsirds 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
water  is  always  in  proportion  with  the  violence  and 

.  duration  of  thefe  winds.  In  a  word,  the  circum- 
ftanccs  that  mo,ftly  contribute  to  make  the  Neva 

.  overflow,  are,  if  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 

.three  or  four  days  before  or  after  the  full  moon  or 
new  moon,  \yhen  flie  is  near  her  perigacum«  a  vehe* 

>ment  north- weil  wind  drives  the  water  of  thenorthfea 
during  the  flood  and  ebb  into  the  Baltic,  and  at  th^ 

.  fame  time  with  it  or  fuddenly  after  it  a  fouth-weft 
wind  blows  over  the  Baltic^  or  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
AH  thefe  circumftances  united,  for  example,  at  the 

.great  inundation  in  1777.  It  happened  two  days 
before  the.  autumnal  equinox,  four  before  the  full 
moon,  two  after  its  tranfit  through  the  perigaeum, 

.  and  with  a  ftorm  from  the  fouth-weft,  previous  to 
which  there  had  been  ftrong  weft  winds  in  the  nort|i 
fea,  and  vehement  north  winds  at.  the  mouth  of  the 
Baltic.  — ^  The  moft  memorable  of  thefe  floods,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  were  the  following  ;.in 
17 1 5,  which,  ^though,  the  day  is  not  noticed,  yrt 

weijt 


vent  over  admofl:  all  the  bulwarks.    In  1 7  2 1 ,  tha 

5th  of  November  exafltly  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 

In  1 723,  fome  day  of  Odobcr,  alfo  at  full  moon,. 

when  the  flood  rofe  three  inches  higi^er  than  in  1 72  in 

Jn  172c,  the  i^th  of  November..  In  1726,  ihfi, 

1 2th  of  Noveipber,  the  day  after,  full  moon,  frpw^ 

^ight  o'clock  in  the  morning-  till  mid-day,  whea 

the  water  rofe  to  three  and  a  jtiaif  archines  ^l^py^ 

its  ordinary  level,  ^nd  one  fourth  and  a  :half  or  ^}gh^ 

decimal  inches  higher. than  in  17^1^    In  1797,  th^ 

2 1  ft  of  September,     In  1 728,  the  3d  of  Auguft  and 

3d.  of  November.   In  Ijug,  the  ^d  and  the.  j 2th  of 

Odober,  the  day  after  the  new  mooii,  about  tcv^ 

p'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  .vipleiit  ilorm  fxfiVf^ 

the  fipa.    In  17.32,  the    15th  of  September.  .  Iij 

1733,  the  6th  of  September,  the  Sth  and  31ft  of 

Oftober,  and  the  izd^  of  De<?embei:,  .  In  173?,  the 

(j6th  of  Februgjy  ;..  ia  the  fame  yisar  again  in  the 

flight  between  the  9th  ^nd  loth  of  Oi^ober,  with  i 

ftorm  from  the  north-weft  whigh.  h^Id  the  faffie 

courfe  till  noon,  fo  that  the  overflpwing  w^ter,  by 

about  eight  o'clock,  had  deluged  every  (quarter  of 

Peterft>urg  to  the  height  of  an  cll^  ai>d  did  not 

abate  till  afternoon.    In  1740,  the  12  th  of  JSep* 

tpni^ber,  the  day  of  the  equinox^  when,  the  ^ood  rofe 

two  arfhines  and  three  verihoks  above  the  b^d  of 

the  river.    In  17$^^  the  2;^d  of  Of^ober,  with  a 

flying  ftorm,  from  the  fputh-weft,  verging  to  thp 

weft,  which  about  ten  at  night  fo  raifed  the  water, 

jJiat  it  came  niqe  ffset  and  an  half  above  Us  ufual 
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ftadon,  and  inundated  all  the  iflands  and  the  feretal 
quarters  of  the  town  (the  Stickhof  and  the  part 
about  the  Nei^oi  monaflery  excepted)  with  tre- 
mendous Tiolence,  and  caufing  great  damage  to  the 
inhabitants ;  but  prefently  after  midnight  it  fubfided 
with  equal  rapidity.    At  this  flood  it  was  very  re* 
markable,  that,  on  the  25th  of  Oftober,  with  a 
ftrong  gale  from  the  S.  S.  W.  the  water,  which  ha<l 
been  pretty  high  in  the  heareft  ftreets,  fwelled  on 
the  26th  with  a  fouth-weft  wmd  fo  as  to  overflow 
the  whole  city,  yet  forafinuch  as  the  violence  of  the 
fiorm  turned  in  time  to  the  north,  overflowed  by 
one  arfliine  lower  than  the  former  day ;  and,  laftly, 
that,  on  the  28th  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  ftream 
^d  returned  on  the  27th  to  its  ordinary  channel, 
a  new  flood,  almoft  without  wind,  fucceeded,  which 
did  again  much  damage  on  the  VaflSlly  oftrof,  and 
probably  was  occafioned  by  ftorms  at  fea  which  had 
comprefled  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Finland.    The 
laft,  and  one  of  the  moft  deftru6tive  inundations, 
tras  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  l^^^i  and  which 
in  fome  refpeSs  exceeded  all  the  foregoing,  as  it 
continued  the  whole  night  from  the  9th  to  the  10th 
of  September  (therefore  three  days  after  the  moon 
was  at  the  full)  with  an  uncommonly  low  ftate  of 
the  barometer ;  a  violent  fouth-weft  and  afterwards 
wefterly  wind  raging  all  the  while,  which  forced  the 
ftream  at  five  in  the  morning  over  its  banks,  and 
laid  all  Peter(burg  under  water  in  many  parts  above 
two  ells,  but  fpeat  the  moft  of  its  fury  on  the 

Vafilly 
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VafiUy  oftrof  and  what  i$  called  the  FeteKburg-fidcb 
waihing  away  feoces,  bridges,  and  fuch  hoafiss  as 
were  moft  expofcd  to  the  fea^forcmg  op  whole  acrc^ 
of  fbreft  trees  by  the  roots,  tranfporting  yacfatsi 
galliots^  and  heavy  loaded  bark$  to  a  great  diftance 
on  the  land,  and  da(hii^  others  to  fueces,  and  cer^ 
tainly  would  have  raged  with  greater  fury,  and  bavo 
coounitted  far  more  havoc,  had  not  the  tempefti 
towards  eight  o'clock,  when  the  flood  was  ofioa  to 
more  than  ten  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the 
river,  and  upwards  of  a  foot  and  a  half  higher  than 
in  1752,  veered  to  the  north«we(tward  and  c^ufed 
the  decline  of  the  water,  which  about  noon  was 
well-nigh  retired  from  the  ffaretts.  Were  the  Bal- 
tic fubjeft  to  a  confiderable  flux  and  reflux,  the  in- 
undations of  Peterfburg  would  be  Inoomparably 
more  terrible,  and  in  all  probability  not  much  in^- 
ferior  to  the  remarkable  fpring-tide  at  Briftol,  which, 
often,  in  particular  circumftances,  increafes,  to 
fifty,  or  even  to  fixty  feet.  However  it  is  polfible 
that  ftorms  prevailing  in  the  north  fSea  during  the 
time  of  the  fpring-tides,  which  impel  together  yn 
extraordinary  quantity  of  water  in^  the  Baltic,  may 
remotely  contribute  to  the  inundations  that  bappei^ 
at  St.  Peterfburg,  when  the  whids  that  z6t  to  that  end 
combine  with  thefe  circumftances.  *—  Lefs  confide- 
rable floodings  of  the  Neva  are  not  unfrequent  in 
autumn,  rifing  to  the  height  pf  from  five  to  IJ^ea 
feet,  and  have  been  remarked  to  happen  ten  thnes. 
only  fince  175a ;  as,  in  1756,  the  29th  of  Sep« 
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tember,  with  a  ftorm  from  the  weft,  to  fcven  fedt 
three  inches  englifli  meafure  j  in  1757,  the  i6th  of 
Oflober,  with  a  ftotm  from  the  fouth-weft,  to  the 
height  of  fix  feet  two  inches ;  in  1762,  the  28th 
6f  Odoberj  with  a  fouth-weft  wind,  five  feet  ten 
inches ;  in  1763,  the  8th  of  Oftober,  with  a  fonth* 
weft  wind,  five  feet  four  inches ;  in  1764,  firom  the 
6th  to  the  24th  of  November,  feven  feet  four 
inches;  in  1765,  the  i6th  of  November,  in  a 
perfeft  calm,  five  feet  fix  inches;  in  1772,  the 
31ft  of  December,  with  a  fouth-weft  gale^  five  feet 
two  inches. 

The  aurora  borealis  is  very  frequent^  and  not 
uncommonly  makes  its  appearance  with  extremely 
vivid  white  torrulcations  of  light.  The  year  in 
general  produces  from  twenty  to  thirty  difplays  of 
thofe  inexplicable  phenomena :  fometimes  they 
reckon  forty ;  but  in  1762  there  were  only  two,  and 
in  1 73 1  four  exhibitions  of  thendorthern  lights. 

Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning   are   neither 

numerous,  violent,  nor  lafting.    In  1732  there  were 

only  two;   in  1750  but  three;  though  annually 

they  may  be  computed  at  from;  fix  to  eighteen.   At 

times,    however,    they    do   confiderable   damage. 

Therefore    the   tower   of   Peter's  church,    which 

was  deprived  of  its  fpire  by  lightning,  the  palaces  of 

Catihina  and  Peterhof  are  provided  with  condudors, 

the  former  on  the  principles  of  M.  Alb.  Euler,  of 

our  academy  ;  the  two  latter  were  placed  under  the 

diredions  of  prof»  Kolilreif» 

No 
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No  winds   are  particularly  predominant   here, 
though  in  one  year  this^  and  in  another  that,  is ' 
moft  frequent.     According  to  the  obfervations  kept 
fince  1725,  there  are  annually  from  ten  to  fixteen 
tempefts.     Of  thefe  the  moft  injurious  to  navigation 
are  thofe  that  come  from  the  eaft,   becaufe  they 
occafion  the  water  of  the  Cronftadt  gulf  to  be  fo  low' 
that  no  fhips  oi  burden  can  come  up  ;  the  weftem* 
tempefts;  as  before  remarked,  are  more  prejudicial* 
to  the  city,  by  caufinga  fwell  of  the  Neva,  and  at 
times  inundations. 

Hoar-frofts  are  common,  covering  and  ornament- 
ing the  leaflefs  branches  of  the  trees,  in  the  winter 
months,  with-  their  extremely  beautiful,  fparkling, 
white,  icy  cryftallizations.  It  but  feldom  hails  ;  not 
above  fix  times  in  the  year  —  and  the  hail-ftones 
are  always  fmalL 

The  fudden  tranfitions  of  the  air  to  different 
temperatures  have  often  been  mentioned  as  re- 
markable by  travellers,  with  great  jiiilice.  Thus, 
at  Peterft)urg,  on  the  12th  of  February  1794,  they 
had  13  degrees  of  froft ;  on  the  13th,  2  degrees  of 
thaw;  the  14th,  froft  again }  and  on  the  15th,  19 
degrees  of  froft,  by  Reaumur's  thermometer. 

In  the  SECOND  region  the  fummer  is  indeed  like- 
wife  in  many  parts  ftiort ;  yet  in  moft  of  them  fo' 
Warm,  and  the  days  fo  long,  that  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ufually  come  to  perfed  maturity  in  a  mqcli 
ihorter  fpace  of  time  than  elfewhere.  The  winter 
too,  in  this  region,  particularly  in  the  governmentiT 
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of  Irkudk,  Tobolik,  Permct  Vistka,  &c.  is  for  (he. 
mod  part  very  fcvere. 

In  the  THIRD  region,  there  are  very  extenfive 
diftrids ;  for  inftance,  in  the  governments  of  Ir« 
kutfk,  Kolhyvane,  and  Ufa,  where  the  winter  is  alfo 
long  and  cold.  This,  however,  arifes  more  from 
the  Very  lofty  mountains  with  which  thefe  diftrids 
abound.  But  the  governments  in  the  european 
divifion  of  Ruffia  that  lie  under  this  meridian, 
moftly  enjoy  a  fhort  and  tolerably  temperate' winter, 
and  a  fine  warm  fummer  % 

In  the  FOURTH  region  the  winter  is  fhort,  and 
(though  in  fome  parts  of  the  governments  of  Ir« 
kutik  and  Kolhyvane,  cold  enough)  the  fummer 
warm,  often  hot,  and  in  many  parts  very  dry  f  • 

The 

*  la  tod  about  Moikot  c«  gr.  the  rivers  frceie  over  iit  the 
middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  November,  old  ftyle ;  and 
break  up  in  March  or  the  beginniag  of  April*  The  buds  of  the 
feirch-treet  expand  in  May,  and  (hed  their  leaves  in  September. 
—  The  river  Ural  ufually  flows,  near  Gurief,  free  from  Ice  about 
the  beginning  of  March. 

f  M.  Falk  writes  as  followi  concerning  the  diftrid  circum- 
jacent to  the  Terek :  ?  The  fpring  is  fliort  and  very  pleafant  | 
**  the  fummer  hot,  with  frequent  rains  and  ftorms ;  the  autumn 
<*  (hort  and  dry  }  the  winter  fliort,  dear,  and  rude/'  And,  of 
the  parts  about  the  Irtifli :  **  The  climate  of  the  bwer  region  of  the 
<<  Irtifh,  on  account  of  its  eaftern,  and  partly  northern  fituation, 
'*  is  very  fcvere.  The  winter  is  continually  keen.  The  fum- 
*'  mcr,  for  a  great  part  of  it,  has  fiich  a  foggy  atmofphere,  that 
''  we  get  but  a  very  fmall  horizon,  and  I  %an- frequently  look 

^  ftcdfa&ly  at  the  dim  orb  of  the  f«n  with  my  naked  eye,  a>  wo 

"  do 
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The  immenfe  territory  of  this  empire  likewife 
naturally  forms  itfelf  into  two  grand  divifions,  by  the 
vaft  Ural  chain  of  mountdns  interfering  it  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  thefe  divisions  are  very  unequal, 
both  as  to  dinienfions  and  quality.  That  on  the 
weftward,  is  proper  or  european  Ruffia ;  and  that 
lying  to  the  eaft,  afiatic  Rulfia,  or  Siberia. 
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do  at  the  moon.  The'  fpring  and  the  autumn  are  moftlj 
bright,  but  are  fubjed  to  very  rapid  tranfitions  from  pretty 
warm  to  biting  cold.  Falls  of  fnow  are  not  rafe  in  May  and 
September ;  and,  July  only  excepted,  no  month  in  the  year 
it  fecure  from  ntght  frofts.  Bat,  in  fpring,  here,  as  in  the 
**  qiiite  Southern  and  piddle  Siberia,  every  thing  comes  forward 
**  with  amazing  rapidity."  P.  258.  —  In  Omlk,  where  the  Om 
falls  into  the  Irtifh,  the  cold,  in  1770,  was  from  151  to  213 
degrees  .of  del'ifle.  In  January  1771,  the  leaft  cold  i6o,  the 
greateft  200  degrees.  In  February  from  160  to  205.  March 
the  I2th  it  was  at  190,  andthe  J7th  at  140  degrees.  The  Irtifh 
here  breaks  up  in  March,  ufuaOy  between  the  loth  and  the  20th. 
In  Kifliar,  and  about  the  whole  of  the  Terek  (the  mod:  fouthern 
diftrifis  of  the  ruffian  eaiplre],  the  S.  S.  £.  and  S*  winds,  from 
the  mountains^  are  very  drying  and  cold.  From  1768  to  1773 
the  gneateft  heat  here  according  to  de  I'Ifle's  thermometer,  was 
97  degrees*  and  the  greateft  cold  191-}  degrees.  On  the  9th  of 
November  1770,  a  finaH  fhock  of  asa  earthquake  was  felt  there. 
Guldenftaedty  part  i.  p.  177.  —  In  Irkutik,  the  9th  of  December 
1772,  the  thermometer  flood  at  254  degrees,  aad  the  quickfilver 
confoUdated  in  it.    Georgiy  travels,  part  i.  p.  56. 

The  Angara  there  commonly  does  not  freeze  till  towards  the 
end  of  December  ;  frequently  not  till  the  middle  of  January,  and 
js  already  open  again  by  about  the  clofe  of  March,  or  at  farthed 
the  firii  days  in  ApriL 

The 
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the  longer*    On  the  fhortefl:  day,  the  zoth  of  Do« 
cember^  old  ftyle^ 

the  fuQ  rifes,  and  fets, 

lo  Aftrakhan,  about  48  mint  after  7.  12  min.  after  4* 

Kief,    .      -      -    7                   8.  s$                 3- 

^ofcQ^      -      -    37                   8.  as                  3. 

Riga,    ...     47                    8.  13                  3. 

Tobolflc,    .      .    s^                  9^  4                  3r 

St.  Pctcrfturg,        15                     9.  45                   2. 

Archangel,     -      24                  lo.  36                  i. 


SECTION  III. 

Nature  and  quality  cf  the  ground. 

Thi  quality  of  the  foil,  in  this  enormous  emprre> 
as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  is  extremely  various.  There 
are  entire,  and  they  very  cztenfive  governments,  that 
are  fiill  of  mountsuns:  but  others,  in  (UU  greater 
number,  that  confift  of  vaft  fteppes  and  plains, 
fome  of  which  are  inexplorable  to  the  eye« 

I  (hall  commence  this  head  with  a  few  general  re^ 
marks  made  by  that  diligent  and  accurate  furveyor, 
capt.  Plefch^yef :  "  Ruffia  (fays  he)  is  divided  by 
nature  into  two  great  parts  by  a  range  of  mountains 
called  Ural,  which  form  one  continued  uninter* 
rupted  barrier  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of  it,  divid- 
ing Siberia  from  the  reft  of  Ruffia. 

"  That  part  of  Ruffia  which  lies  on  this  fid^  the 
Ural  mountains  prefents  a  vaft  extended  plain  v^rg- 

8  ing 
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ifig  totx^ardd  the  weft  by  an  eafy  gradatlote.  This 
fJain^  from  its  prodigious  extent^  has  a  great 
variety  of  clitliates,  foils^  and  produds.  The 
northern  part  of  it  is  tety  woody,  marihy,  but 
little  capable  of  cnltiration,  and  has  a  fenfible 
tleclenfion  towards  the  white  fea  and  the  frozen 
ocean.  The  other  part  of  this  extendve  plain  in- 
cludes the  whole  diftri£k  along  the  river  Volga,  as 
far  as  the  deferts  reaching  by  the  Cafpian  and  the 
fea  of  Azof,  conftituting  the  fined  part  of  Ruflia^ 
which  in  general  is  rich  and  fertile,  having  more 
arable  and  meadow  land,  than  forefts,  fwamps,  or 
barren  deferts. 

««  The  moft  remarkable,  for  fuperior  quality  and 
flavour  of  every  kind  of  fruit  and  other  produdiona 
of  the  earth,  is  that  part  which  extends  towards 
Voronetch,  Tambof,  Penza,  and  Sinbirfk^  as  far  as 
the  deferts.  It  everywhere  abounds  in  ail  admira* 
bly  rich  foil,  confiding  of  a  black  mould,  Ibongly 
impregnated  with  faltpetre.  But  that  part  which 
commences  between  the  fea  of  Azof  and  the  CaC- 
piau,  and  extending  near  the  (hores  of  the  latter^ 
runs  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  and  then 
ftretching  as  far  as  the  river  Emba^  is  nothing  but 
a  defert,  level,  arid,  high,  flerile,  and  full  of  ialine 

lakes. 
•*  The  part  lying  on  the  other  .fide  of  the  Ural 

mountains^  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia,  is  a  flat 

traft  of  land  of  confiderable  extent,  declining  im« 

perceptibly  towards  the  frozen  ocean,  and  by  equidly 
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gentle  gradations  rlfing  cowards  the  fouth ;  where 
at  lad  it  forms  a  great  chain  of  mountains^  making 
the  boundary  of  Ruflia  on  the  fide  of  China.  Be- 
tween the  two  rivers  Oby  and  Irtifh,  and  the  Altay 
mountains,  runs  a  very  extenfive  plain^  called  the 
^arabinikaia  fteppe,  or  the  deferts  of  Baraba,  the 
northern  part  whereof  is  excellently  adapted  to 
agriculture ;  but  the  fouthern,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
barren  defer t,  full  of  fands  and  marihes.  The 
country  between  the  rivers  Oby  and  Yeniflcy  con* 
fills  more  of  Woodland  than  of  open  field ;  and  the 
other  fide  of  the  Yenifiey  is  entirely  covered  with 
impervious  woods,  as  far  as  the  lake  Baikal  i  but 
the  foil  is  everywhere  fruitful :  and  wherever  the 
natives  have  been  at  the  pains  of  clearing  and  drain-, 
ing  the  grounds,  it  proves  to  be  rich,  and  highly 
fit  for  cultivation.  The  parts  beyond  the  Baikal 
are  furrounded  by  ridges  of  high  ftony  mountains* 
Proceeding  farther  on  towards  the  caft,  the  climate 
gf  Siberia  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  fevere, 
the  fummer  fhortens,  the  winter  grows  longer,  and 
the  frofls  are  more  intenfe. 

"  In  fuch  temperature  of  climate,  the  greater 
part  of  Siberia,  that  is,  the  middle  and  fouthern  la>- 
^tudes  of  it,  as  far  as  the  river  Lena,  is  extremely 
fertile  and  fit  for  every  kind  of  produce  j  but  the 
northern  and  eaftern  parts,  being  encumbered  with 
wood,  are  deprived  of  this  advantage,  being  unfit 
both  for  pafturage  and  culture.  The  whole  of  this 
part,  as  far  as  the  6cth  degree  of  north  latitude  and 
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to  the  frozen  ccean,  is  full  of  bogs  and  moraflesf 
covered  witb  tnofs,  which  would  be  abfolutely  im- 
paffable,  did-,fiot  t?he  ice,  which  never  thaws  deeper 
than  feven  feches,  remaia-enfire  beneath  it/' 

'  Face  of  thrcotmtry* 

In  this  particular  a  ftill  greater  diverfity  is  ob- 
fervable  than  in  climate.  Here  arc  delightful  and 
charming  regions,  where  Nature  leems  to  have  dif- 
penfed  her  gifts  of  every  kind  with  an  unfparing 
hand  * ;  while  towards  others  fhe  has  a«Sled  fo  like, 
a  ftepmother  that  all  appears  defert  and  gloomy. 
We  mud  not  judge  of  the  country  at  large  from 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  appearances. 
If,  however,  we  were  to  divide  the  ground  and  foil 
into  clafles,  it  might  be  done  in  fomething  of  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  yet  without  particular  regard-  to 
jthe  feveral  kinds  of  earth  and  ftrata. 

jfraile  land. 

Under  this  head  we  muft  reckon  various  tra(3[$ 
of  land,  efpecially,  i.  thofe  that  are  kept  in  con- 
ftant  cultivation  and  tillage,  fuch  as  are  everywhere 
feen  in  Great  and  Little  Ruifia,  in  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Baltici  and  many  others.  2.  Such  as 

•  And  yet  numbers  of  forffigncrs  ftill  adhere  to  the  fooli'fh  notion 
that  Ruffia  {s  entirely  a  rude  country,  and  has  not  a  trace  tp 
flicw  of  beautiful  Natart. 

5  wc 
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are  6nly  ufed  at  times,  and  left  quiet  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  In  fome  regions,  for  inftance,  in 
little  Ruflia,  about  the  Don  \  &c.  where  they  are 
looked  upon  as  fteppes,  which  if  merely  ploughed 
and  then  fown,  would  be  produ&ive ;  in  others,  for 
example,  in  livonia,  Efthonia,  and  Ingria,  where 
they  are  rendered  fertile  by  fire,  and  are  called  by 
the  countrymen  buih-lands  f •  On  fuch  parcels  of* 
ground,  which  are  either  allotted  into  particular 
polTeffions,  or  have  no  proper  owner,  villages  might 
be  gradually  ereded.  In  uninhabited  dillri£b  thefe 
trads  are  mod  frequent.  3.  Thofe  that  are  pro- 
per for  agriculture^  but  lie  totally  unemployed : 
they  wait  only  for  induftrious  hands.  There  are  ftill 
plenty  of  thefe  vaft  fraSs,  where  millions  of  men 
might  find  woik  and  profit,  efpecially  in  fruitful 
fteppes,  and  in  numberlefs  large  forefts. 

Ilie  fertility  of  all  thefe  trads  is  very  different 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  tn  Livonia 
and  Efthonia,  from  good  fields  they  reap  eight,  and 
in  fuccefsful  years  from  ten  to  twelve  fold ;  from  in- 
different ground  about  only  three,  but  from  better 
at  times  fixteen  or  even  more  than  twenty  fold.  The 
harvefts  about  the  Don  are  commonly  ten  fold  j 
but  towards  Tomfk  on  the  Tihumufli,  and  in  the 

*  The  Don  kosak  ukea,  in  >vhatever  part  of  the  fteppe  he 
choofcsi  a  piece  fit  for  cultiTation,  and  bedows  his  labour  upon 
it  as  long  as  he  thinks  proper^  or  as  long  as  its  Yifible  fertility 
will  amply  reward  his  labour. 

t  See  Hupd  Liefl.  and  EAU.  vol.  ii. 

whole 
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^bole  re|;ion  between  the  Oby  and  the  Tom^  xnaxvy 
fields  aSord  an  increafe  of  twenty-five  to  thirty* 
fold  * ;  and  at  KrafnoyaHk  the  failure  of  a  cr<^ 
was  never  heard  of :  of  winter-corn  they  reap  ei^t 
of  barley  twelve,  and  of  oats  twenty-fold  f . 

In  Liule  Rulfia,  on  the  Don,  and  in  many  other 
|Jaces,  the  fields  are  never  manured,  only  ploifghol 
once,  juft  to  turn  up  the  earth,  afterwards  harrowed, 
and  then  fown :  more  culture,  efpecially  dunging, 
would  pufh  the  com  up  too  luxuriantly  or  parch  it, 
and*fo  hurt  the  harveflj  as  the  foil  is  fufficiently 
fertile  of  itfelf.  Of  equal  goodnefs  is  the  ground  ii\ 
great  part  of  Siberia :  for  example,  on  the  Samara  ; 
on  the  Ufa  in  th^  country  of  the  Bafhkirs ;  here  and 
there  in  the  Baraba^  or  the  barabinian  fteppe ;  alfo 
on  the  Kama,  vrhence  a  great  quantity  of  corn  ia 
fent  to  the  northern  cornlefs  dwelling  places  on  the 
Dvina  and  Petfliora.  In  like  manner  too  in  the 
government  of  Ifetfk  the  foil  generally  conlifts  of  a 
black  earth  to  the  depth  of  an  ell,  confequently  is 
proper  for  tillage,  for  meadow-land,  and  gaxden- 
ground.  On  the  Oby  near  Barnaul,  the  black 
earth  does  not  indeed  go  very  deep,  but  the  marly 
clay  I  that  lies  under  ic,  fertilizes  it  fo  much  as  to 
make  it,  in  fome  places,  yield  plentiful  harrefts, 

•  Pallas,  vol.  ii.  p.  650  Bi  fcq.        f  I^id.  vol.  lii.  p.  (5. 

i  A  dark-grey  earth,  about  a  foot  deep,  beneath  which 
runs  a  layer  of  clay,  and  is  held  in  many  placef  to  be  fine  arable 
land. 

VOL.  I.  F  without 
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withodt  manuring,  for  twenty  years  *  fucceflively. 
At  Krafnoyarlk,  the  fields  will  bear  no  manare 
Vrhatever^^^  and  yet  continue  fruitful  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  if  only  fufFered  to' He  fallow  every  third 
yearf.  When  the  fertility  ceafes,  the  boot  takes  a 
frcfii  piece  from  the  fteppe.  On  the  Selenga,  in 
-  the  diftrid  of  Selcnghinft:,  the  fields  are  hilly,  and 

•  yet  will  bear  no  manure,  as  it  is  found  on  repeated 
'trial  tofpoil  the  cornj. 

Alcadoivs. 

\     Thefe  are  in  an  abundancje  not  to  be  defcribed; 

•  though  here  and  there  a  diftrid  qiay  be  in  want  of 
them  :   but  regularly  edablifhed  farms  on  accouat 

.  of  the  long  winters,  require  a  great  (upply  of  hay. 

•  At.  the  fame  time  there  are  large  tracis  of  country, 
where  the  meadows  (which  in  many  places  are  called 

:. hay-crops,  and  when  they  are  overflowed  by  fome 
;  tiver  every  fpring,  luchten)  are  not  ufed  as  fuch  at 
.  all,  either  bccaufe  the.  people  want  no  hay,  or  be- 
^  caufe  fromlazinefs  they  do  not  cut  it,  but  oblige 

•  their  cattle  throughout  the  winter  to  feek  a  poor 
,  pouriihment  on  the  padure  grounds,  and  fomecimes 

even  under  the  fnow. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  artificial  meads,  as  not  deemr 
ed  neceflary,  are  unufuaL  ,  Where  a  want  of  then^ 
is  feen,  there  is  commonly  a  deficiency  in  land  fit  for 

•  Pallas,  Tol.  11.  p.  64*1.  t  ^^^^*  ^^1'  iii»  P*  ^* 

X,  Ibid.  p.  1 68. 
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that  ptirpofe  •,  or  the  people  choofe  rather  to  turn 
it  into  arable.  However,  fome  fteppes  produce 
tbebefl  mcadow-grafs  for  provender,  and  yield  feed 
for  making  artificial  meadows  ^  fuch  as  fain-foin,  the 
alpine  hedyfarium,  clover,  various  kinds  of  arte- 
tnifia,  pulfe;  ftarflower  plants  f,  and  fine  graifes 
that  wiU  bear  any  climate. 

All  the  meadows  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four 
kinds :  i.  Fine  produdive  meads  chat  have  a  good 
black,  but  fomcwhat  moift  foil :  thefe  yield  the 
greateft  crops  of  hay ;  to  them  belong  the  IVichten. 
2.  Dry,  whereof  the  foil  is  fit  for  agriculture,  and 
at  times  is  fo  employed ;  they  commonly  yield  a 
fliort  but  very  nutritious  hay.  3.  Watery  and 
marfiiy  ;  thefe  do  not  produce  the  beft,  but  give  a 
very  ferviceable  hay  in  cafes  of  fcarcity  in  parching 
fummers  and  dry  places.  4.  Fat  fteppes,  where 
the  grafs  in  fome  parts  gfows  to  the  height  of  «^ 
man  :  they  are  feldom  mown* 

Numbers  of  watery-meadows  might '  be  much 
improved  by  draining,  and  where  the  mofs  impedes 
the  growth  of  grafs,  by  cultivation ;  but  thefe  works 
are  rarely  undertaken ;  only  fometimes  a  careful 
landlord  enlarges  his  meadows  by  clearing  the 
brufhwood,  or.  by  adding  a  frefli  piece  td  them  from 
the  foreft ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  unnecefiary, 

*  Sometimes  alfo  a  want  of  people  or  of  time,  but  moil  fre- 
quently kzineft,  is  the  reafoa  that  the  locreafc  of  meadows  is 
neglcded. 

f  Pallas,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
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or  alt  leaft  very  difficult,  to  make  them  level  *  ;  an<t 
therefore  many  meadow-lands  have  more  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  defert. — In  diftrifts  where  the  grafs  is  bad, 
rank,  and  acrid,  the  horfes  and  cows  are  gradually 
accuftoraed  to  it,  and  cat  it  from  hunger,  without 
being  followed  by  any  perceptible  injury  or  iicL- 
nefs. 


Forefts* 

« 

Some  regions  fufFer  a  great  fcarcity  of  wood ; 
and  confequently,  if  not  all,  yet  a  part  of  them 
are  uninhabited  :  whereas  others  have  fuch  a  fuper- 
fluity  of  prodigious  forefts,  that  no  ufe  can.be  made 
of  them.  In  Great  Ruflia,  which,  however,  is  much 
more  thickly  peopled  than  the  remoter  regions, 
thefe  are  feen :  as  a  proof  we  need  only  mention  the 
great  and  almoft  unufed  forefts  between  Petcrfburg 
and  Mofco ;  as  alfo  thofe  between  Vladimir  and  Ar- 
famas,  which  appear  even  frightful  to  many  travellers. 
In  Siberia  are  fome  ftill  larger  ;  for  example,  about 
the  Ur^l  mountains;  in  the  diftriA  of  the. river 
Tara ;  on  the  Ufa  as  far  as  the  Kama ;  and  the 
mountainous  and  uiunhablted  trad:  of  the  foreft 
Aterlkoy,  between  what  lately  were  the  provinces 
of  Perme  and   Ufa,  is  fevcnty-five  verfts  overt- 

♦  To  Tcmove  the  inequalitio  arifing  from'  moles,  mofs,  &c.  is 
difficult,  but  very  advantageous.— The  colkded  htllocs  make 
excellent  manure. 

f  See  Pallas^  vol.  ill.  p.  466.  470.  and  472. 
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WhcK  there  are  no  iron-works,  no  towns 
nor  rivers  lA  the  neighbourhood,  thefe  fine 
Ibrefts  can  neither  be  ufed  nor  their  produds  be 
turned  into  nK>ney.  The  larged  trees  fall  down 
witl\,  age,  of  are  broke  by  ftorms,  lie  rotting  upon 
the  gro«;nd>  hinder  (he  young  Ihoots  in  their  growth, 
and  give  the  forefts  a  difmal  appearance.  They 
often  cnt  down  large  quantities  without  making  any 
ufe  of  them.  So,  lately,  on  account  of  the  high- 
way  robbers,  who  are  apt  to  infefl  the  forefls,  great 
cuts  have  been  made  on  both  fides  of  the  ways^ 
which  give  a  freer  profpe£l,  and  allow  the  air 
and  the  Am  to  a&  with  greater  ef ed  in  drying  the 
roadt 

Thert  is  a  great  diverfity  of  trees  in  the  ruffian 
empire,  fome  of  which  (hall  be  mentioned  more 
particularly  hereafter.  The  large  oak  forefts  in 
the  government  of  Kazan  are  fpared  and  managed 
with  care,  as  the  crown  is  fupplied  with  fbip-timber 
from  than.  The  oak-forefts  in  Livonia  and  Eftho- 
^a  are  but  fm^l ;  in  Siberia  oaks  are  not  found 
to  grow. 

On  the  fubje€t  e^  forefts  a  few  further  remarks 
we  ft^  here  to  be  made.  The  emprefs  began  to 
think  ferioiifly  of  their  proper  management,  which 
formerly  extended  only  to  particular  provinces : 
but  was  now  to  reach  over  the  whole  empire.  By 
a  decree  of  the  26th  of  March  1786,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  forefts  belonging  to  the  crown  fliall  be 
defcribed,  furveyed,  furrounded  with  a  ditch,  and 
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regularly  fct  oflF  into  portions  for  felling  *•  Tho 
fenate  therefore  iflfued  its  commands  on  the  i8th 
of  December  17919  to  the  general  governors  and 
their  lieutenants,  for  this  purpofe.  —  However, 
it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  proper  culture  of 
timber,  in  many,  or  ftven  mod  parts  of  the  empire, 
is  dill  to  be  reckoned  among  the  unufual  matters  of 
office  J  and  that  too  even  where  a  fenfible  fcarcity 
calls  aloud  for  the  utmoft  care,  A  due  partition 
of  the  falls  is  but  rarely  attended  to  by  a  private 
proprietor :  the  whole  of  his  care  commonly  goes 
no  farther  than  to  the  fparing  of  an  adjacent  copfe 
that  ferves  for  an  ornament  to  his  manfion^  or  is 
favourable  to  the  pleafures  of  the  chace,  or  aSbrdi 
a  ffielter  in  cafe  of  neceflky.  From  fimiliar  caufes 
feveral  forefts  about  St^Peterfburg  are  kept  i|p  with 
the  greeted  attention.  —  The  negligence  that  has 
hitherto  prevailed  iii  thefe  refpeSs  has  already 
long  ago  in  fome  diftri£t^  put  a  total  (top  to 
their  mine-works  for  want  of  the  neceflary  fire- 
wood. T—  At  the  fame  time  it  is  i)ot  to  be  wiflied 
that  this  oeconomy  in  the  article  of  trees  Ihould 
be  carried  to  extremity,  without  having  a  due 
refped  for  the  conftitution  of  the  provinces  and 

*  As  to  fuch  as  j^re  private  property  every  proprietor  is  left 
to  bis  own  difcrction ;  it  being  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
nation,  that  c^^^y  landholder  (hall  have  the  free  adminiftratioti 
•f  his  own  poITeffions :  and  the  government  hat  never  yet  taken 
fioy  itep  towards  the  limitation  of  the  fubje£t'9  voluntary  manage- 
meot  pf  liis  forefts  and  lands. 
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.the  clainik  of  the  boors.  Thefe,  as  v^flalsf  catii 
poflefs  no  immovable  property :  all  the  wood, they, 
want  they  fetch  gratis  from  the  forefts.of  their  lord  ;> 
vhich,  from  antieni.cuftom,  they  treat  as^their  ownr 
property.  They  may  be  compelled,  however  the? 
late  regulation  may  feem  to  ba  againft  it,  to  confine 
thcrafelves  to  the  fall  of  wood  allotted  for  the  time  ; 
only  neither  a  karaeralhof,  nor  the  hereditary  lord, 
or  hi$  rangers,  mud  pretend  to  afcertain  how  much 
each  boor  fliall  a^mually  take  away  from  the  fall  f . 
as  his' wants  o^nnot  be  precifely  calculatp^, . nor  are 
they  every  year  equ^ly  great.  He  will' never  fetch 
away  more  than  he  has  occafion  for  at  home,  unlefs 
be  finds  a  convenient  opportunity  for  carrying  on  a 
petty  trade  in  the  article  of  firing.  Even  this  ought, 
not  to  be  too  fcrupuloufly  forbid  fpr  two  rcafonsr. 
firft,  becaufe,  without  this,  many  towrns  would  be 
entirely  deftitute  of  fuel ;  fecondly,  becaufe  the  boor 
would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  fupport  oa 
a  failure  of  the  harveft,.  or  under  any  other  mif^. 
fortune.  There  are  places  where  the  inhabitajUt? 
moftly  gain  their  livelihood  fron\  the  forefts;  as  a^ 
Kargapol,  for  example.  i.Confequencly,  themanagd- 
ment  of  woods^  as  pr^difed  in  En^^Iand  and  other^ 
fbrdgn  pares,  could  apt  be  altogether  introduce^ 
into  Rutfia.  -^  I'he  propofal  to  remove  all  difBcuU 
tics  by  allotting  to  every  cottage  its  peculiar  portioq 
irf"  foreft,  could  not  be  everywhere  executed  ;  and  ij* 
might  likewife  give  room  to  apprehend  left  the  then 
poffeffor,  by  negligence  or  by  too  prodigal  a  fale^of 
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his  fhare,  might  foon  let  it  go  to  ruin,  if  competent: 
overfeers  were  not  appointed  ;  who,  as  is  felt  by  fre* 
quent  experience  in  Livonia,  are  either  thieves 
thecnfelves,  or  for  a  trifle  of  money  will  wink  at  the 
depredations  of  others. 


Mountains. 

Several  governments  are  very  flat,  and  almoft 
erne  plain  throughout ;  whereas  in  others  are  feen 
not  only  lofty  mountains  {landing  infulated  and 
alone,  but  alfo  large  chains  of  ridges  of  mountains^ 
Among  others  thofe  of  Finland,  Taurida,  Kamt« 
ftatka,  &c.  But  the  mofl:  noted,  and  in  many 
refpefts  the  mod  beneficial,  is  that  of  the  lofty  UraL 
It  may  be  divided  inco  three  parts  ;  the  kirghifian^ 
the  part  abounding  with  ore,  and  the  defert,  which 
reaches  as  far  as  the  frozen  ocean,  and  is  ftill  for 
tfie  moft  part  uninhabited  and  unexplored.  Thia 
Sionftrous  ridge  is  ufually  held  to  be  the  Une  between- 
Europe  and  Afia>  in  fuch  manner  that  one  fide 
Belongs  to  each  of  thefe  quarters  of  the  world, 
f^tlas  thinks  *  that  the  arm  of  it  which  bears  the 
flame  of  Obfliifirt,  and  traverfes  the  country  be* 
tween  the  river  Ural  and  the  Samara,  may  be  adr 
mitted  as  the  border  as  far  as  the  Cafpian.  *— Th# 
ihalk  hills  on  the  Don  compofe  a  hrge  chain,  with 
thofe  on  the  Bululuk-f;.     One  principal  chain  i$ 

*'  Travels*  vd.  ii.  p.  312.        \  IbM.  toL  iii.  p.  68«.  684. 
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tiiat  vfaicb  Sormt  the  natural  boundary  txittreen  tlicl 
ruffian  empire  and  that  part  of  Soongoria  ^rbfldf 
now  belongs  to  Chma ;  called,  from  the  Irrifh  to  the 
Oby,  the  Altaian ;  from  the  Obj  to  the  Yenifley^ 
the  fayane  mountains,  and  runs  between  the.Amoor 
and  the  Lena^  even  to  the  eaftem  ocean  *•  Generally 
fpeaking,  all  Daouria  and  the  regions  lying  beyond 
the  Baikal,  are  mountainous,  and  many  of  its  par- 
ticular hills  are  of  confiderable  height.  —  Moreover, 
arms  of  Caucafus  and  the  Carpathian  mountains 
jtetend  into  the  european  part  of  the  empire. 

In  general,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  fome  are 
covered  with  eternal  fhow  and  ice,  while  others 
are  clothed  with  forefts  and  a  beautiful  herbage. 
From  the  iiberian  mountains  great  advantages  ac- 
crue to  the  nation  on  account  of  the  excellent 
metals  with  wl>ich  they  abound*  Others  contain 
^t-iprings,  (and  even  whole  mountains  of  fait,) 
or  fulphureous  and  otherwife  excellent  wells ;  be- 
sides a  variety  of  other  valuable  produds.  But 
there  are  alfo  large  £ind-hills,  which  feem.  to  ftand 
there  for  no  ufe  whatever,  and  to  have  arifen  merely 
from  the  cafual  effeds  of  inundations :  they  bear, 
however,  fometimes  a  fore  of  grafs  and  herbs. 
JSuch  are  found  in  the  fa^dy  defert  Naryn  and  on 
the  river  Achtt^ba,  Kkewife  about  the  Don,  and  the 
^bvla  that  falls  into  it  f •  —  On  the  peninfula  of 

*  Pallat'stnvelsi  W.  iU  p.  510. 
4*  Ibi^  vol.  ill*  p*  540. 54^.  685. 
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Kamtfliatka'and  on  fome  of  the  iilands  in  tbeea/leni 
ocean  are  burning  mountains.  —  The  lofty  moun* 
tains,  from  the  quantity  of  mehed  fnow,  during 
the  fummer,  frequently  caufe  inundations* 

Steppes. 

This  term  does  not  properly  denote  low  and 
watery  places,  or  morafles,  but  dry,  elevated,  ex- 
tenfive,  and  for  the  moft  part  uninhabited  plains. 
Some  of  them  being' deftitute  of  wood  and  water, 
are  therefore  uninhabitable;  others  have  flirubs 
growing  on  them,  and  are  watered  by  ftreams,  at 
ieafl  have  fprings  or  wells,  though  they  are  void  of 
inhabitants ;  yet  in  thefe  nomadic  p^'ople  wander 
about  with  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  thus  make 
them,  if  not  their  conftant,  yet.  their  fummer  re- 
lidence.  In  many  of  them  are  feen  villages.  — 
Some  occupy  a  very  large  fpace :  thus,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  the  fteppe  between  Samara  and  th^ 
lown  of  Uralfk  *  amounts  in  length  to  upwards  of 
feven  hundred  verfts ;  but,  as  every  twenty  or 
thirty  verfts  we  come  to  a  lake  or  river,  the  Ural- 
kozaks  traverfe  them  when  they  fetch  their  meal 
from  Samara.  —  Probably  hereafter  feveral  of  thefe 
fteppes,  at  leaft  in  fome  places,  will  be  cultivated, 
if  they  wifli  to  raife  forefts  upon  them. 

In  regard  to  the  foil  an  extreme  variety  prevails, 
cither  being  very  fruitful  and  proper  for  agriculture^ 

♦  Formerly  Yalk. 

or 
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QT  for  meadow-land^  or  Indircriminately  for  both. 
Accordingly  in  thb'fteppe  about  the  Don,  the 
kozaks  of  thofe  parts  employ  themfelves  in  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  in  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Some 
of  them  furniih  excellent  pafture  by  their  fine 
herbage^  as  the  fouthern  traft  of  the  ifetfkoi  pro- 
vince, and  the  fteppe  .of  the  middle  hord  of  the 
Kirghiftzi*.  Or  the  foil  is  unfruitful :  whether  it 
be  the  fand,  the  fait,  or  the  flone  it  contains  that  i& 
the  caufe  of  it.  Among  thefe  are  to  be  reckoned 
the  fandy  fteppe  on  the  Irtifli  near  Omlk;  in 
general  we  find  about  the  mountains  up  the  Irtifh 
pure  arid  fteppeSj  and  therefore  no  villages.  Alfa 
the  Krafno-ufimfkoi,  between  the  rivers  Belaia, 
JLama,  and  TchuiTovaia,  towards  the  UraUchain,  is 
mofHy  fandy ;  and  that  on  the  Argoun  towards  the 
borders  of  China,  is  of  a  ftill  worfe  foil,  confifting 
of  rocky  particles  and  flint.  The  whole  of  the 
iteppe  along  the  jiver  Kuihum,  towards  the  town 
of  Uralfk,  is  defcribed  by  prof.  Paltas  f  as  dry, 
|)Oor,  faline,  and  unfit  for  a^y  kind  of  agriculture, 
for  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  even  for  permanent 
inhabitants  ;  there  is  not  even  a  folitary  fhrub  to  be 
feen,  much  lefs  any  wood.  In  general  faline  fpots 
are  not  unfrequent  in'  the  ^eppes ;  and  here  and 
there  we  alfo  meet  with  falt-Iakes :  however,  fuch 
diftrids  may  invite  tQ  camel-pafture. 

•  PaHw's  traTch,  vol.  11.  p.  75.       f  ^^^^  ^<>1'  i"-  P-  5*5« 

Moft 
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Moll  of  the  fteppes  are  of  a  variable  foil.  Sor 
PaHas  calls  the  extenfive  Baraha,  from  the  Irtitfl 
to  the  Oby,  a  beautiful  country  blefled  with  game 
and  fi(h  'f  for  though  one  pah  of  it  is  faline,  yet  il: 
comains  a  great  many  lakes  as  well  as  large  tradd 
Tcry  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  So  likewife  19 
the  vaft  fteppe  of  Kuman  in  many  places  fandy,  dry, 
and  deftitute  of  water ;  yet  its  flats  which  border 
on  the  river  Kuma  fcem  formerly  to  have  beent 
well  peopled,  and  at  prefer.t  very  favourable  to  that 
cndt 

The  fteppes  are  frequently  fired,  either  by  thtt 
negligence  of  travellers,  or  on  purpofe  by  the 
herdfmen,  in  order  to  forward  the  crops  of  grafs  } 
or,  it  may  be,  out  of  malice,  as  fome  years  fince 
*  the  kozaks  of  the  Yaik  did ;  when,  having  rifea 
in  rebellion,  a  fmall  corps  of  ruflian  troops  ad- 
vancing againft  them,  they  faw  themfelves  all  at 
once  almoft  entirely  furrounded  by  the  high  graf^ 
on  fire.  Such  a  cataftrophe  often  occafions  great 
mifchief }  the  flames  fpread  themfelves  far  and 
wide,  pat  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  in  ini- 
iidnem  danger,  confume  the  corn  on  the  ground, 
and  even  feize  on  the  forefts.  Many  prat(ibition$ 
uader  fevere  penalties  have  accordingly  been  i^ued 
againft  this  practice,  but  they  feldom  have  any 
eflfed  *.  All  the  fteppes  may  be  coniid^r$4  9*  9, 
fort  of  common  land. 

*  See  Pallas's  travels,  vol.  t!.  p.  378. 
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MoraJJis. 

Of  thefe  alfo  are  great  plenty,  and  of  Tariom 
magnitudes.  Thus  the  northern  verge  of  Siberia 
towards  the  fliores  of  the  frozen  ocean,  for  feveral 
hundred  verfts  in  width,  is  one  prodigious  watery 
morafs,  grown  over  with  mofs,  and  entirely  defUtute 
of  wood,  and  which  in  fummer  is  only  thawed  to 
the  depth  of  about  a  fpan  *.  In  the  interior  of  the 
empire  we  meet  with  fmaller;  and  many  of  the 
forefts  have  a  fwampy  bottom  :  among  others  may 
be  noticed  the  traft  between  the  rivers  Kama  and 
Viastka,  which  is  very  woody  and  boggy. 

They  may  be  reduced  under  the  following  four 
general  kinds:  i.  Simply  low  watery  land;  fuch 
is  capable  of  being  improved,  by  letting  off  the 
water  in  the  common  methods,  or  by  removing 
the  trees  that  ihade  the  ground,  and  prevent  the 
wind  and  the  fun  from  ading  upon  it ;  it  then  may 
become  good  meadow  and  arable  land.  z.  Swamps, 
which,  when  they  have  but  fome  drain  for  the 
water,  bear  at  least  ihrubs ;  they  yield  turf  formed 
out  of  the  mofs,  and  even  at  times  produce  a  littl^e 
hay.  3.  Bottomlefs  morafles,  which  appear  to  be 
lakes  grown  over.  They  frequently  will  bear 
neither  man  nor  beaft.  Only  when  they  gradually 
thicken  their  upper  (hell  by  vegetation,  Kpme  grafs 

*  PaUat'i  travds,  vol.  iu.  p.  i^. 

may 
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.may  be  cut  upon  them.  They  admit  of  no  farthef 
improvement  than  what  Nature  herfelf  effeds  by 
•degrees.  Sometimes  they  have  a  few  miferable 
low  buflies  upon  them,  bur  generally  none  at  all. 
4.  MofsmoraiTes,  the  deep  and  ufelefs  mpfs  6( 
which  will  permit  neither  grafs  nor  a  Ihrubtogrow, 
or  at  moft  only  a  few  low  wretched  flicks  of  fir,  &c. 
vhich  prefently  wither  and  die.  They  are  ab- 
folutely  unprofitable^  at  leafl  they  are  held  to 
be  fo. 

Thus  we  fee  that  fome  morafles  are  not  without 
their  utility,  either  by  yielding  a  little  hay  in  dry 
feafons,  or  as  containing  turf,  which  in  parts  that 
produce  no  wood  may  be  advantageoufly  employed. 
Yet  even  the  worft  morafles  cannot  be  pronounced 
deflitute  of  all  utility  :  at  leaft  in  wet,  rainy  years 
they  draw  off"  a  great  quantity  of  water  into  them, 
and  thereby  prevent  inundations,  even  fuch  as 
would  arife  from  the  melting  fnows,  and  laft  a  long 
time ;  they  therefore  help  to  dry  more  fpeedily  the 
higher  lands  that  have  been  overflowed. 

Trafts  which,  by  reafon  of  their  rocky  or  at  leaft 
'flinty  fol:,  admit  of  no  cultivation ;  or  on  account 

of  their  deep  quickfands,  which  will  fcarcely  fuffer 
'  a  poor  blade  of  grafs  to  flioot  up  ;  or  on  account  of 

their  mofs,  or  their  eternal  ice,  are  totally  unfruitful, 

feem  to  require  no  particular  <h&,  as  they  may 

aptly 
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aptly  enough  be  referred  to  that  of  the  wild  lleppes 
or  the  horrid  morafTes.  Yet  travellers  fometimes 
fpeak  of  fand-wailes.  One  of  this  fortj  open,  bare 
of  flirubs  or  bufhes,  is  feen  near  Shelefenflca  *  ;  alfa 
on  the  Irtifli  and  in  the  Baraba^are  fandy  and  faline 
wafles,  which  never  can  be  turned  to  any  purpofes 
of  agriculture  f.  Still  larger  is  the  fand  wade 
Anketeri,  between  the  rivers  Kuraa  and  Terek  J. 
But  the  largeft  of  all,  named  Naryn,  commences 
between  the  river  Ufen  and  the  falt-lake  Elton,  and 
ilretches  quite  to  the  Cafpian-fea ;  yet,  on  the  plains 
between  the  fand-hills,  are  good  fields,  and  might 
here  and  there  be  inhabited  §. 

w 

r ajlure-grounds . 

Neither  do  thefe  properly  need  to  be  particu- 
larized ;  for  though  there  are  large  trads  of  land, 
ierving  merely  as  pafture,  yet  in  general  fields, 
meads,  forefts,  fteppes,  morafles,  and  even  waftes^ 
are  ufed  as  fuch.  The  empire  contains  them  in 
an  innumerable  abundance  ;  many,  from  their  fii\e 
graffes  and  fodder,  are  of  uncommon  goodnefs. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  fo  many  parts  we  have  fuch  ex- 
cellent cattle  ;  and  the  pafture-grounds,  which  are, 
ftriftly  fpeaking,  commons,  invite  as  it  were  to  the 
nurture  of  cattle.  The  whole  Ukraine,  the  country 
near.  Archangel,  and  fome  of  the  fteppes,  are  fampus 

•  PaHas'a  travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  462.      f  Id.  ibid.  vol.  lii.  p.  ^74. 
X  Id.  ibid.  p.  J41.  and  590.  §  Id.  ibid.  p.  532,  5c  feq. 

for 


Ibr  their  excellent  paftares,  an4  confequendy 
dieir  fine  cattle. 

By  a  late  ordinance^  on  each  fide  of  the  higb- 
Toads  all  over  the  empire  a  broad  fpace  is  left^ 
vhich  may  not  be  granted  to  any  perfon  as  property^ 
oor  be  ploughed  nor  mown,  but  remain  free  that 
:travellers  may  always  find  pafture  for  their  horfes» 
as  well  as  drovers  for  their  cattle^  along  the  roads 
to  the  various  towns* 

Saluplaces. 

Thefe  are  not  ufually  introduced  under  the 
head  of  land  and  foil  of  a  country ;  but  in  treating 
of  RulCa  it  is  necefi'ary,  from  the  inexhauftible 
quantity  of  its  falt-places,  which  are  of  exceeding 
great  importance  to  the  ftate,  to  its  inhabitants, 
«ind  to  the  revenue.  Efpecially  in  Siberia  an 
amazing  quantity  of  (alt  is  produced. 

Salt  IS  a  monoply  of  the  crown ;  which  fupplies 
the  empire  with  it  at  an  extremely  moderate  price  •. 
However,  fome  provinces  are  excepted,  who  either 
fetch  their  fait  themfelves  entirely  free  of  expeace 
from  the  lakes ;  for  example,  the  X7ral-ko2aks ;  or 
buy  It  of  foreigners,  as  the  provinces  of  the  Baltic  s 
and  then  the  crown  takes  only  the  lake-tax.  Mr. 
Pallas  complains,  in  his  travels,  that  from  the  pre- 
paring it  at  the  falt-lakes,  from  the  method  6f 

•  Therefore  a  guard  is  conftandy  kept  at  the  falt-places^  to 
prerent  pcrfoBS  from  fetching  ialt  from  them  coairary  to  law. 

6  tranfport 
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tranfport,  and  from  general  negligence,  it  is  delivered 
uncommonly  foul ;  and  therefore  he  recommends 
the  rock-falt^  which  is  eafily  clarified.  Omitting  the 
fea-falt*,  we  may  reduce  the  falt-places  under  th6 
following  claflfes : 

L  Rock-falt  from  the  falt-mountains.  To  thid 
dafs  belong,  among  others :  i .  The  Iletzk  in  the 
region  of  Orenburg,  which  is  well*  known  from  thft 
writings  of  feveral  authors.  2.  That  in  the  moun- 
tain-ridge  AriargaUShoogot  in  the  fteppe  towards  the 
Volga ;  it  has  not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  brought 
into  ufe,  but  is  exceedingly  pure  and  clear  f  •  3.  The 
falt-hills  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  verfls  from 
Tchernoyar.  Probably  alfo  the  region  of  mount 
Bogdo  contains  the  fame  fort  of  fait  \. 

II.  Salt-lakes,  the  multitude  of  which,  efpedally 
in  Siberia,  is  not  to  be  defcribed  i  where  the  fait, 
without  boiling  or  any  other  preparation,  forms 
itfelf,  and  fhoots  into  thick  fcales.  Of  this  kind  are : 
I.  That  ia  the  Kuman-fleppe,  whence  the  Don- 
kozaks  fetch  fait  in  great  quantities  §  •     2.  The  lak^ 

*  Georgii  in  his  paper  for  the  prize  at  the  academy,  has  ex^ 

,  prefsly  mentioned  the  fea-falt  near  Archangel,  which  he  might 

juftly  doy  as  fome  fait  is  adually  obUtned  there  from  fca-water. 

And  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  fame  methods  might  not  be  prac- 

dfed  elfewhere  if  neceflary. 

t  And  therefore  Mr  PaUas  recommends  it ;   travels,  voL  liL 
p.  543,  &  feq. 

^  As  Mr  Pallas  fuppofes,  id.  ibid.  p.  675. 
f  Pallas's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  5879  &  feq. 

VOL.  i.  G  Elton. 
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Elton.  The  fait  that  forms  itfelf  in  this  is  ine:t- 
bauftible.  3.  Bogdinfkoi  or  Bogdom  Dabafiu,  an^ 
other  inexhauftible  fait*  lake,  in  the  fleppe  towards 
Tzaritzin.  Its  fait  is  better  than  that  of  the  *  Elton 
4.  Inderikoi,  or  the  fait  lake  Inder,  in  the  country 
of  theUral-kozaks :  it  is  not  lei's  than  twenty-fix  verfts 
in  circumference,  and  yields  excellent  fait.  5.  Ebe* 
lai,  in  the  country  of  the  Kirghis-kozaks^  and  parti* 
colarly  in  the  region  where  the  river  Tobol  takes  its 
rife.  6.  Borfinikoi  in  Daouria,  whence  alfo  fome* 
times  Nertfliinfk  and  other  places  are  fupplied.  7. 
The  fait  lakes  of  Ufen>  whence  the  Ural-kozaks 
take  their  fait.  8.  The  Guriefikoi,  fome  of  whicb^ 
and  particularly  two,  are  much  efteemed.  They 
lie  in  the  Kirghis-fleppe*  For  a  long  time  the  pro- 
duce  of  ihem  was  brought  under  an  efcort  to  Gurief, 
where  every  inhabitant  received  it  gratis  from  the 
magazine.  9.  The  Koiiakoffkoi  falt-lake»  in  the 
fteppe  twenty- two  verfts  from  tbelrtiih;  the  fait  of 
which,  amounting  annually  to  4/0,000  pood,  is 
brought  in  flat-bottomed  boats  toToboUkf.  —  To 
fpecify  particularly  other  falt-Iakes  would  be  fupcr- 
fluous ;  but  they  are  in  great  numbers  in  Taurida 
and  elfc where. 

III.  jSalt-fprings.  There  are  of  thefe  which  flow 
with  fait  in  its  proper  ftate,  for  inftaricc  in  the  go- 
vernment o£Irkutflw ;    but  their  number  is  very  in- 

*  Fallal's  travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  672,  &  fcq. 
-[•  Id.  vol.  il.  p.  473. 

conG- 
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conHderable ;  and  therefore  it  will  only  be  iletefTary  to 
hotice  thofe  where  works  either  are  or  might  be  raifed* 
Of  this  fort,  where  fait  is  aftually  prepared,  we  find 
in  the  government  of  Perme  ^t  three  places,  viz. 
I.  In  the  town  of  Solikamfk.  2.  In  the  village 
Uffoliye.  3.  In  the  hamlet  Chuffoffkoi-gorodok. 
Some  belong  to  the  crown,  and  others  to  private 
owners,  who  deliver  their  fait  to  the  crown  at  a 
price  agreed  on.  —  But  there  are  alfo  of  the  fame 
kind  in  other  parts  -,  as  at  Staraia-Rufla.  Bufching 
is  mi/taken  in  faying  that'  the  works  there  are  all 
gone  to  ruin.  General  Bauer  has  very  much  im- 
proved them,  and  his  improvements  have  been  in 
part  introduced  in  Permia.  —  The  diftri£t  of  Irkutflc 
ufes  annually  from  60  to  70,000  pood  of  fait ;  and 
that  quantity  is  prepared  there.  —  Sometimes  the 
pood  of  fait  cods  the  crown  on  the  fpot  only  44  ko« 
peeks ;  but  with  the  freight  in  Kungour  1 2,  though 
in  Niihnei-Novgorod  no  more  than  about  10  ko- 
peeks. 

IV.  Salt-ftreams.  Sah  or  faline  ftreams  are  nu- 
merous, befides  thofe  which  Mr.  Pallas  has  mention- 
ed by  name  *•  Speaking  of  the  dream  Solenka^ 
which  falls  into  the  Achcuba,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
its  kitchen-falc  would  increafe  by  damping  it  in  the 
heat  of  the  fun. 

V.  Salt-grounds,which  are  dry,  are  found  in  abun- 
dance ;  as  on  the  weftern  margin  of  the  fand-wafte 
Naryn,  and  in  the  Kuman-fteppe ;    likewife  in  the 

*  Travels,  vol.  ili.  p.  585. 

c  2  fleppe 
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fleppe  between  the  town  Uralik  and  Aflrakan ;  fome 
are  fo  fait,  that  many  bare  places  appear  entirely 
white  with  it.  —  The  Tavri-nor  is  a  dry  flat  fait- 
ground  in  Daouria,  extending,  in  length  towards 
Mongolia,  thirty  verfts,  and  in  its  greateft  breadth 
above  twenty  :  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  great  emp- 
tied lake.  The  fteppes  of  Ifet,  Ifchim,and  the  Ba- 
raba,  as  alfo  the  region  beyond  the  Baikal,  are  rich 
in  natrons  glauber-falt ;  bitter  fait  grdunds  are 
likewife  feen  about  the  rivers  Selenga,  Chilok,  Chi- 
koij  Onon,  and  Argoun.  So  the  fleppe  about  the 
ilream  Kuflium,  towards  Uralik,  contain^  mapy 
faline  places  *. 

Of  the  principal  mountains  of  Rujjia. 

The  mountains  of  Ruffia  may  be  divided  into 
fleven  diftind  heads,  of  which  the  greater  part  form 
principal  chains  of  themfelves;  while  others  are 
only  continuations  of  huge  ridges,  the  major  part 
whereof  are  in  the  bordering  territories.  Thcfe 
divifions  are :  i.  The  Sieverniyagori,  or  northern 
mountains,  extending  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
White  Sea.  2.  The  Valday  mountains*  3.  The 
mountains  of  Taurida.  4.  The  Caucafean  mbun^ 
tains.  5.  The  Ural  mountains.  6.  The  Altay 
mountains.  7.  The  Sayane  mountains.  8.  The 
Baikal  mountains.  9.  The  Nerchinfkaia  moun- 
tains, lo.  The  Okhotlkoy  mountains;  and  11. 
The  Karatfliatlkoy  mountains. 

*   Pallas's  Travds,  vol.  iii.  p.  585, 

I.  The 
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L  The  northern  mountains,  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  White  Sea. 

The  mountains  of  Ruffian  Lapland. 

Under  this  head  arc  to  be  claiTed  not  only  thofe 
branches  which  may  be  confidered  as  continuations 
of  the  fcandinavian  range,  and  enter  on  the  ruffian 
territory  between  the  White-fea  and  the  Onega-lake, 
but  likewifc  all  the  mountains  of  the  governments 
of  Vyborg,  Olonetz,  and  Archangel  j    efpecially 
thofe  in  the  circle  of  Kola,  or*  in  ruffian  Lapland. 
They  lie  almoft  totally  beyond  the  6oth  deg.  of  north 
lat.  and,  in  lengthy  from  weft  to  eaft,  take  up  a 
fpace  of  more  than  fifteen  degrees.     They  arc  for 
the  moft  part  but  very  little  known.     The  accounts 
we  are  in  pofleffion  of  are  as  follow  :    they  proceed 
from  St.  Peterflburg,  where,  about  the  low  country 
on  both  fides  the  Neva,  and  towards  the  gulph  of 
Finland,  the  ground  plainly  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
of  fand  and  llime,  with  numerous,  often  very  large 
pieces  of  granite,  and  to  have  been  overflown  and 
left  by  the  fea.     In  this  ground,  fome  forty  years 
ago,  as  they  were  digging  a  deep  canal  at  Strelna, 
pot  far  from  St.  Pcterfburg,  towards  the  neighbour- 
ing gulph  of  Finland,  under  feveral  alternate  ftrata 
of  ftifF  loam  and  earth,  nay  eVen  below  a  ftratum  of 
ftone,  the  workmen  came  to  an  oaken  barge,  but 
little  altered  otherwife  than  by  the  black  colour  it 
had  acquired,  with  feveral  human  fii^eletons,  and 
heaps  of  ftr^w  or  fhilf,  perfeftly  diftinguilhable. 

P  3  From 
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From   Petcrfburg,  quite   to  Tofniihflcoi-yam,  wc, 
have  fandy  plains,  tending  north-eaftward  till  about 
Olonetz ;    thence,  proceeding  as  far  as  the  lake 
Kotk  *,  where  they  extend  about  the  foot  of  a  fet  of 
of  mountaias,  arifing  from  the  Finnifh  hills,  confid- 
ing of  granite  and  black  (probably  micaceous  argili 
laceous)  flate,  diverfified  with  numerous  vales  and 
pits,  which,  continuing  fouth-eaftwards,  part  the 
fandy  level   from  the  juft   mentioned   trappftone 
mountains,  on  this  fide.     Continuing  our  courfe 
from  Petroflk  (or  Petrofavodlk,  now  the  chief  town 
of  the  government  of  Olonetz),  and  having  paffed 
the  iron-works  northwards  along  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  Onega-lake,  over  the  river  Shuya  which  falls 
into    it,   and  having  reached  the  mountains  that 
abound  in  iron  ore,  we  meet  with  one  of  the  princi- 
pal curiofities  of  thefe  parts,  in  the  martial  waters 
of  Uffona,  Muun-ozero,  &c*     Here  are  feen  a  vaft 
quantity  of  ftems,  branches,  twigs,  leaves,  and  roots 
of  birch-trees,  and  other  exuviae  of  vegetables,  en- 
tirely mineralized  by  iron,  with  the  diverfe  texture 
of  the  rotten  wood  plainly  vifible,  in  which  mineral- 
izations the  tender  white  rind,  known  to  be  in  the 
higheft  degree  incorruptible,  is  preferved  quite  in  its 
natural  appearance,  the'  foil  changed  into  a  rich  fer- 
ruginous earth,  and  the  grafTy  fod  into  iron  ore. 
The  like  tranfmutations  arc  feen  in  all  the  low  fpots 
and  pits  that  incline  towards  the  Muun  lake,  but 
particularly  near    the  martial   wa.ters,  and  over- 


♦  Kotkozcro. 
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igainft  the  village  Buigova*  Here  lie  the  iron  ore  in 
a  wide-extended  valley,  forefted  apart  with  birch 
treeSy  and  with  gently -ri(ing  hills  on  both  its  fides. 
In  this  valley,  though  not  in  its  deepeft  bottom, 
iflue  the  martial  fprings,  which,  in  1716,  by  com* 
mand  of  Peter  I.  were  fitted  with  accommodations 
fot  public  ufe.     The  well  is   funk  about    three 
arfhines  and  a  half  below  the  furface,  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground  confifiing  of  heaps  of  roots  both  of  trees  and 
herbs  (which  are  partly  minerali29ed)  and  interming- 
led with  flakes  of  ftone,  then  an  archine  and  a  half  in 
a  clayey  kind  of  a  (lone,  mixed  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fulphur  pyrites.  In  the  deep  points  of  the  val« 
ley  there  is  a  layer  of  vitriolic  ea^ th  under  the  fore« 
mentioned,  which  is  a  mixture  of  iron  earth  and 
fwampy  iron-ore*.    It  is  eafily  got, and  is  then 
taken  to  the  vitriol  works  there  and  boiled.     The 
mountain  rock  f  of  the  heights  rifing  from  the  val- 
ley is  the  kind  of  ftone  mixed  with  pyrices  before- 
mentioned  on  the  Brunnenfole,  mingled  with  gra- 
vel.    The  weftern  heights  incline  into  the  Muun 
lake,  from  which  the  peninfula  Dekpavolok  rifes  to 
W  uncommon  height,  and  itill  exhibits  the  fame 

^  A  fpecles  of  the  rafeneircn{tein>  fcrrum  ochraceuniy  refpiti* 
tium  mincra  fcrri  fubaqubfa ;  bog  or  fwampy  iron  ore ;  phof- 
phate  of  iron. 

t  Bcrgart.  The  various  rocks  or  (lone 7  fub'ftanccs  which 
compofe  what  in  mining  is  called  the  country^  or  that  part  of  a 
mountain  which  it  immcdiatcjy  trawded  by  the  veins  compofcd 
<>f  ore  and  the  fubflanccs  whidji  ferve  as  a  ganguc  of  matrix. 

» 4  fort 
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|brt  of  ftone  mixed  with  a  furprifing  quantity  of 
gravel  and  ftriated  with  the  fame  fragments. .  On  the 
northern  or  more  north-weftern  fide  of  the  Onega 
lake^  the  trappftone  mountains  take  their  rife  from 
the  river  Shuya,  partly  reaching  to  a  confiderable 
height,  partly  flat,  partly  protuberant,  and  only 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  gently  rifing, 
detached^and  for  the  moitpart  ilretchingtotheWhite 
Sea.  Thefe  trappftone  mountains,  in  fome  places 
interifperfed  with  ferpentine,  are  in  feveral  directions, 
&ys  M.  Renovantz,  vifibly  (perhaps  only  appa- 
rently) underlaid  *  by  the  marble,  as  at  Tievdeva  and 
Pereguba.  Near  the  former  of  thefe  two  villages, 
which  is  not  far  from  Onega,  the  marble  rifes  out 
of  a  river  fwelling  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  un-* 
terieufti  on  its  greateft  elevation,  where  are  found 
great  quantities  of  white  and  grey  chalk^ftone,  in- 
t^rfperfed  with  coppery  talc  f ,  copper  pyrites,  and 
verdigris,  about  the  trappftone  mountains  towards 
Ac  Sondall*lake.  It  is  from  this  mafs  of  marble, 
as  wiell  as  from  that  on  the  northern  part  of  the  La« 
doga  lake,  near  Rufskoll  and  Scrdopol,  that  the 
blocks  arjC  hewi>  for  the  imperial  ere&ions  at  St.  Fe^ 
terfburg.  This  marble,  lying  in  flakes,  difcovers  no 
trace  of  petrifications,  but  is  in  many  places  plentifully 
inter fperfed  with  particles  of  friable  quartz,  which 
gives  it  in  feveral  parts  the  quality  of  emitting  fparks 
upon  collifion.    In  the  various  lakes  hereabouts  are 

ft 

iflands,  confifting  of  the  fame  chalk-ftone. 

*  UntcrtlDft.  t  Kupffrglaa. 
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The  trappftone  mountains  proceed  from  Tiev-r 
deva,  both  on  the  (hores  of  the  Onega-lake  to- 
wards the  north*eaft,  and  in  another  direction  to- 
wards the  north.  In  the  bay  formed  in  this  lake, 
called  Pereguba,  projects  a  low  peninfula,  named 
Pertnavolok,  apparently  from  under  the  trapp^which 
confifts  of  a  quartzy  marble.  The  trappftonc 
mountain  in  thefe  parts  is  frequently  covered  at  its 
foot  with  ftrata  of  granite^  trapp,  marble,  and 
quartz,  and  containing  ferruginous  and  cuprous  ore» 
in  nefts  and  heaps  juft  under  the  fod  *•  The  penin- 
fula  Ufnavolok  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Onega  bay» 
and  inclining  into  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  is  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  circular  chain  of 
mountains,  contains  feveral  of  the  like  congeries,  in 
which  fome  portions  of  vitreous  copper  ore,  a  fevr 
of  afbeftus,  and  ftill  fewer  of  mica,  are  interfperfed. 
The  ftrias  of  thefe  fubftances,  thus  iituated,  extend 
in  many  fcarcely  to  a  fathdm,  and  their  furfacct 
according  to  the  depth,  ftill  lefs.  Another  vein  of 
quartz  contains  fpecular  iron  ore,  and  green  Pchorl. 
In  the  middle  of  the  circular  chain  of  mountaim, 
after  the  mountain  has  rifen  to  a  very  great  height 
toward  the  north- weft,  and  tending  farther  again  to- 
ward the  north-weft,  lies  a  morafs  overgrown  'with 
firs,  pines,  and  birch  trees,  from  which  rifes  a  fmal- 
ler,  and  clofe  by  that  a  higher  hill.  Thefe  two  hills 
confift  of  a  grey  trapp,  ilightly  mingled  here  and 
there  with  coppery  pyrites*  Between  the  hills  runs 
^,  courfe  of  loofe  fand,  in  fome  places  a  fathom  and 

*  In  Taggchxngcn  ncftcrn  und  gcfchuttcn. 
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a  half  in  depth,  in  others  lefs,  mingled  with  many 
large  and  fmali  pebbles ;  and  under  it  a  heap  of 
from  one  to  two  and  a  half  fathoms,  as  if  compofed 
of  I'ound  grains  of  quartz  run  together,  and  is  plen- 
tifully mingled  with  motley  and  brafs-coloured  fmali 
nodules  of  copper-pyrites,  vitreous  copper  ore,  cu- 
prous talc  ore,  green  and  blue  copper-ochre,  fmgly 
likewife  with  afbeftus,  hardened  fmali  nodules  of 
clay,  little  trapp  nodules,  and  fome  few  cryflal  gyp- 
fum  or  felenitical  nodules,  and  through  which  a 
waving  and  inclining  clefc  extends  not  more  than 
three  ipches  thick,  and  filled  with  fand  and  micac. 
Thefe  trapp  mountains  then  proceed  towards  Lum- 
pufcha  on  the  Onega,  and  thence,  amidft  a  variety 
of  rivers,  moraifes,  and  lakes,  on  which  little  granite 
ifles  appear ;  on  all  fides,  forming  a  delightful  fcene, 
Ihaping  their  courfe  northward  to  Voyets  or  Voytz, 
a  peninfula,  laved  on  two  of  its  fides  by  the  lake 
Vyg,  and  on  the  third  by  the  river  of  that  name 
which  flows  towards  the  White-fea,  where  is  feen  a 
remarkable  goldpUiine,  long  fince  done  working. 
About  Lumpyfcba  the  trapp-mountain  is  violently 
ihattered  ;  huge  rocky  fragments,  (truck  off  from 
the  projecting  parts,  lie  fcattered  at  its  foot.  The 
trapp  is  here  much  mixed  with  fpecular  iron  ore* 
Not  far  off  is  the  Vitzga,  a  itream  with  numerous 
falls,  flowing  out  of  the  fuperior  lakes,  and  lofing 
itfelf  in  the  Onega ;  on  one  of  its  (hores^  which  is 
quite  fteep,  are  lofty  fand-hills.     Hence,  till  about 

Povexietz,  thefe  mountains  gently  decline,  covered 

with 
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with  fand  and  ponderous  mafTes  of  granite,  to  the 
Onega*  Near  Povenetz,  the  river  of  that  name  pur-» 
fues  its  noify  downward  courfe,  over  rocks  and  pro- 
jeding  walls  of  granite.  —  In  the  Vyg  lake  alfo  fe- 
veral  granite  iflands,   among  many  others^  make 
their  appearance,  their  foffii^quality  confiding  of 
feldfpar,  quartz,  and  micaceous  earth,  to  the  thick* 
nefs  of  one's  fift ;    the  fame  is  feen  in  fome  iflands 
on  the  coafl  of  the  White-fea  towards  Soroka.  The 
peninfula  Voytz,  on  the  other  hand,  confifts  of  a 
country  of  quartz  and  curved  lamellated  talc,  or  a 
very  quartzy  gneifs,  which  fhews  itfelf  again  about 
a  verft  farther  to  the  fouth,  in  an  iiland  where  is 
an  abundance  of  quartz  fragments  interfperfed  with 
fpecular  iron-ore,and  copper  pyrites.  On  the  gneifly 
country  of  the  Voytz-hills  appears  a  coarfe  ferpen* 
tine  of  a  greyiih  green  colour.    In  this  gneifs  runt 
a  vein  of  quartz  interfperfed  with  blue  copper-ore» 
in  which  formerly  lumps  of  native  gold  of  fome 
marcs  in  weight  appeared.  —  This  Voytz-bill  is 
feparated  from  the  weftern  trapp-mountains  by  the 
river  Vyg,  here  forty  fathoms  broad.  Diredly  in  flank 
of  the  chain,  on  the  weftern^  fide  of  the  river,  is  a 
piece  of  mountain,  feveral  fathoms  in  length  and 
breadth,,  entirety  bare  of  foil,  which  is  a  true  mafs 
of  that  quartzy  mountain-rock  mixed  with   talc, 
amidft  other  collateral  mixtures  of  the  talc,  and  in 
conjunftion  with  that  mineral  fubcavating  the  trapp- 
(lone,  which  here  contains  nodules  of  fpecular  iron- 
ore 
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ere  frequently  as  thick  as  one's  fift,  and  here  and 
there  interchanged  with  ferpentine. 

About  feven  vcrfts  weftward  from  the  Voytzer  hill, 
in  which  interval  feveral  trapp-ftone  ridges  rife, 
whofe  natural  foffil  in  many  places  is  replete  with 
little  cubes  of  feldfpar,  feme  rock  projeds  on  the 
higheft  fummit  of  the  faid  mountain,  confifting  of 
quartz  and  talc  again  between  the  trapp  ;  and  we 
cafily  defcry  in  it  two  parallel  veins  of  quartZj  run* 
ning  in  a  long  and  ftrait  direction  from  one  to  two 
feet  thick,  which  perhaps  are  not  without  hope.  — 
Thefe  trapp-mountains  proceed  yet  farther  north- 
ward, quite  to  the  White- fea ;  where,  laftly,  the  gra* 
nite  proje&s  clofe  on  the  Ihore  of  the  fea,  farther  to 
the  weft,  (efpecially  on  the  bay  of  Kandalak,  and 
the  iilands  that  appear  in  it>)  attlins  to  confiderable 
heights,  and  exhibits  a  variety  of  remarkable  pha- 
nomena.  For  example,  vaft  rocks  of  granite,  pro- 
jcding  from  the  great  cataraft  of  theSumma  into  that 
river.  On  an  ifland  calfed  Kimaliflia,  lying  between 
th<(mouths  of  theriversShuyaandSoroka,olFthecoaft 
of  the  White-fea,  we  have  ,in  the  granite  veins  of 
micaceous  earth  richly  mixed  with  a  beautiful  brown 
frequently  glandulons,  with  granites  and  green  tranfr 
parent  Ihorl ;  and  between  Kemmi  and  Keret  are 
yery  large  fheets  of  mufcovy  glafs,  produced  by 
ignition  *  from  a  coarfe-grained  granite.  —  Depart- 

*  Mufcovy  glafg  by  ignition  is  not  allowed  by  mincralogifts 
in  general. 

ing 
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tng  from  the  Voytzer  mountain  towards  the  eaft,  we 
perceive  nothing  but  the  Tandy  plain  diverfified  with 
moralTes^  lakes,  and  rivulets,  from  which  rife  confi- 
derable  fand- hills  mixed  with  granite,  quartz,  and 
pebbles  of  hornflate,  which  farther  eaft^jpard  into*- 
change  with  layers  of  chalk  and  gypftiip,  in  which 
multitudes  of  petrified  marine  animals  are  feen. 

Leaving  again  the  before-mentioned  martial  wa- 
ters, and  taking  a  farther  range  and  more  to  the 
wedward,  from  the  Onega  towards  Pertnavolotok 
and  Muun-ozero,  the  trapp-ftratum  proceeds  in  its 
/imple  flate  for  the  depth  of  forty  feet  and  more, 
confifling  of  a  blackifh  clay  copiouily  mingled  with 
delicate  particles  of  iron  and  flat  grey  fquares  of  feld- 
fpar,  wherein,  in  this  vein,  were  feveral  coppers-pits^ 
formerly  very  yielding,  but  are  now  e:chaufted, 
efpeciaUy  thofe  known  under  the  name?  of  Nadejeda 
and  Niflelikoi,  together  with  chat  called  the  filver 
pit,  on  flrong  courfes  of  quartz  and  fpar,  which  were 
worked  for  a  fpace  of  fifty  years  and  upwards  to  a 
confiderable  depth.  —  From  thefe  pics  the  moun- 
tains tend  north-weflward  towards  the  borders  of 
Lapland  ;  yet  their  principal  veins  ilill  continue  to 
the  north,  or  rather  from  the  north*  Their  preva-* 
lent  fubflance  continues  to  be  for  the  moil  part 
trapp,  containing  fuperficial  veins  filled  with  copper 
pyrites.  Several  of  a  fimilar  fpeci^s  are  feen  at  Svet- 
navolok,  where  the  mountain  rifes  quite  apart  fron^ 
the  reft,  and  fingle*  Som6  of  thefe  mountains  are 
covered  with  blocks  of  quartz  of  an  aftonilhing  mag- 
nitude. 
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nitudc  In  many  places  the  trapp  is  changed  fot 
ferpentine,  of  a  pleafant  green  colour^  as  at  Sludina- 
kupika,  where  a  beautiful  ferpentine,  fprinkled  with 
copper-pyrites>  fpotted  with  yellow  and  black,  and 
capable  of  a  fine  poliflii  is  found  in  abundance. 

From  Svetnavolok  the  mountains  proceed  farther 
to  the  north,  at  firft  bold,  then  gently,  as  far  as  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  lake  Peli;  thence  purfuing 
their  courfe  to  the  lakes  Uft  and  Tor,  and  are  cover- 
ed with  huge  mafles  of  granite,  quartz,  and  horn- 
ftein ;  at  Ufnokontza,  and  about  the  Kuman  lake^ 
there  rifes  a  talcky  micaceous  fchiftus  out  of  the 
trapp,  Thefe  mountains  reach  to  a  confiderable 
height  at  Mofelka,  and  again  toward  the  weft  rcfign 
the  higheft  place  to  the  granite.  From  the  Kuman 
lake  the  trapp  mountains  run,  with  fewer  changes, 
wcftward  about  the  lake  Vyg,  to  Sondola,  and  ter-- 
minate*  in  a  diredion  almoft  due  north,  at  the  wef- 
tem  bank  of  the  river  Vyg,  near  the  gold  mines  of 
Voytz. 

About  Sondola,  particularly  towards  the  eaft,  the 
mountains  rife  to  a  confiderable  elevation,  and  con- 
tain, as  their  chief  mineral  fubftance,  a  ftratum  of 
quartz  fomewhat  mixed  with  clay.  However,  they 
only  rife  fingly,  as  the  foot  around  is  entirely  co- 
Tercd  with  moraffes  or  lakes.  In  fome  are  perpen- 
dicular veins  of  quartz,  with  galena,  fome  copper- 
pyrites,  black  fparry  lead-ore ,  markafite,  fulphur- 
pyrite^,  and  ochre.  In  other  of  the  like  clefts  appear 

alfo 
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alfo  blue  copper-ore,  great  nodules  of  copper 
pyrites,  fpar,  and  quartz  cryftals  ;  in  others  again 
pitch.ore  of  copper,  vitreous  copper-ore,  cryftailized 
blue  copper,  fpecular  iron-ore,  &c« 

The  Bear  iflands  in  the  White-fea  confiKl  partly  of 
granite,  and  partly  alfo  of  trapp.  The  granite  beacs 
a  reddifh  feldfpar,  quartz,  and  everywhere  but 
little  hornblende.  The  veins  of  lead  that  have  been 
here  explored  extend,  as  I  am  told,  in  the  granite. 

The  Ruffian  ihare  of  Finland  is  throughout  a 
mountainous  country.  Towards  the  north  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  granite  mountains,  and  enormous 
blocks  of  the  fame  qualify.  But  more  to  the  fouth, 
and  chiefly  in  the  region  of  theLadoga  lake,  are  num- 
bers of  chalk-ftone,  marl,  fand  and  date  mountains. 
In  fomc,  fpecimens  of  copper  and  lead  have  been 
brought  out ;  iron-ore  abounds,  not  only  in  the 
government  of  Olonetz,  but  alfo  in  thofe  of  Vyborg 
and  Archangel. 

In  general  it  appears  from  what  has  been  faid^ 
that  the  main  ridges,  or  the  greateft  elevations  of 
thefe  mountains,  come  from  Sweden  ;  and  extend 
partly  from  weft  to  eaft,  beyond  the  northern  coafts 
of  the  Baltic,'  and  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega, 
towards  and  through  the  White-fea,  but  partly  hold 
their  courfe  out  of  Lapland  too,  from  the  north  to 
the  fouth.  For  better  diftindion,  (as  the  name  Nor- 
thern is  too  general,^  we  might  more  properly  ftyle 
thefe  the  Lapland  mountains.  From  their  outward 
form,  it  is  clcaily  manifcft  tliat  ihey  have  undergone 

very 
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very  violent  revolutions ;  as  they  appear,  for  t\it 
moil  party  extremely  broken  and  intomplete.  Their 
figure  is  very  frequently  fharp  and  prominent ;  but 
their  height^  on  the  whole,  very  moderate  ;  though 
there  are  many,  efpecially  in  Lapland,  that  are 
never  entirely  divefted  of  their  fnow.  The  higher, 
namely  the  principal  mountains  of  thefe  parts,  con- 
fift  of  granite,  trapp,  homflate,  gneifs,  and  flaky 
chalkflone,  and  probably  likewife  of  porphyry  and 
ferpentine-wake.  About  the  Onega  and  Ladoga 
lakes,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Finland,  &c.  many 
of  the  mountains  confift  merely  of  thick,  not  unfre- 
quently  red-fpotted  chalkflone.  It  is  a  drcumflance 
peculiar  to  thefe  parts,  that  in  the  morafles,  bogs, 
and  low-grounds,  they  contain  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  granite  blocks,  frequently  of  a  prodi- 
gious fize.  It  was  from  this  place  that  the  great  rock 
on  which  the  flatueof  Peter  L  at  St.  Peterfburg  (lands 
was  fetched.  The  whole  of  this  mountainous  coun- 
try is  uncommonly  abundant  in  water,  being  as  it 
were  overftrewn  with  lakes,  rivers,catarads,  brooks, 
and  marfhes.  In  the  Baltic  and  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
in  the  Ladoga  and  the  Onega  lakes,  and  in  thcWhite- 
fea,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  iflands  appear.  — 
The  interior  mineral  quality  of  all  thefe  mountains, 
as  appears  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  ha$  not 
hitherto  been  found  to  be  remarkably  rich,  and 
what  gold^  filver,  copper,  and  lead  courfes  have  been 
explored  in  them,  were  prefently  exhaufled.  Iron 
alone,  they  ilill  contain  in  great  quantities,  and  this, 

9  for 
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for  which  there  are  works  in  many  places,  is,  if  we 
except  marble,  granite,  fome  window:-mica,  and  a 
little  labrador Tpar,  fometimes  found  in  the  blocks  of 
granite;  all  that  is  now  got  from  thefe  mountains. 

Befides '  feveral  rivers,  which,  like  the  Neva, 
moflly  take  their  origin  from  the  lakes  hereabouts, 
not  any  large  river  originates  from  thefe  mountains ; 
though  the  vail  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  a 
multitude  of  inferior  note,  are  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

Many  of  the  mountains  are  bare ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  particularly  the  valleys  and  loW' 
lands,  are  clothed  with^orefts.  The  kinds  of  trees 
here  are  moftly  the  black  pine,  the  birch,  the  common 
fir,  and  the  larch.  The  forefts  in  the  parts  about 
the  Onega  lake  are  of  very  great  extent.  —  The 
generality  of  the  vallies  and  lowlands  contiguous  to 
thefe  mountains  are  of  a  black  bog-mould,  others  of 
well-fand,  but  fome  are  fertile  enough,  and  decked 
with  fine  meadows,  where  the  breeding  of  cattle  is 
the  principal  fource  of  maintenance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  Lapland,  and  in  fome  other  northern  dif- 
trids,  wood  fucceeds  but  badly,  and  mod  of  the 
valleys  are  overgrown  with  mofs,  which  is  a  wel- 
cohie  fodder  to  the  numerous  rein-deer  of  thefe 
parts.  In  the  northern  fituations  the  valleys  are  by 
no  means  rich  in  plants ;  yet  many  of  the  low- 
grounds  are  amply  (lored  with  berries  and  a  variety 
of  mufhrooms.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  thefe  coun- 
tries abound  in  wild  animals,  and  an  inconceivable 
VOL.  I,  K  quantity 
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quantity  of  both  land  and  water  fowl  of  Tarlous 
dcnominationt. 

The  VaJday  mountains^ 

Thefe  mountains,  whofe  ridges  we  trayel  over  in 
going  from  Peterfburg  to  MoTco,  are  probably  but 
a  continuation  of  the  Lapland  mountains  already 
defcribed.  They  were  known  to  the  antient  geo- 
graphers by  the  name  of  Mons  Alaunus.  At  prefcnt 
they  are  indifferently  called  Vhifokaya  Ploftchade^ 
high  rifing  ground)  or  the  mountains  of  Valday, 

from  the  town  and  the  lake  Valday  which  are  fitu* 
ated  on  their  tops. 

At  no  greater  diftance  than  ten  verfts  from  St.  Pe« 
teriburg,  on  the  MoTco  road,  we  already  fee  great 
quantities  of  maifes  of  granite  ftrewed  over  the  fields 
around,  on  which  the  feldfpar  is  almoft  entirely  ef- 
faced *.  The  kk\  is  at  firft,  and  as  far  as  twenty 
▼erfts,  mere  moor  ground.  At  Slovenka,  twenty- 
two  verfts  from  St.  Peterfburg,  we  firft  meet  with 
fome  clay-hills.  Farther  on,  the  country  again 
becomes  fwampy  and  iandy ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
ftrewn  with  vaft  numbers  of  blocks  of  granite,  fome 
of  them  enormoufly  large.  Among  thefe  mafles 
are  alfo  large  blocks,  with  radiated  and  lamellated 
fchorl.  Till  we  get  upwards  of  one  hundred  verfls 
from  the  refidence,  the  country  is  everywhere  low, 
and  we  travel  through  almoft  one  continued  foreft  ; 
but  now  It  becomes  fomewbat  higher,  and  the  foil 

more 
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mare  dayey.  We  likewife  come  to  feveral  villages. 
Large  granite  rocks  are  here  particularly  numerous* 
Having  again  paflfed  feveral  great  morafles,  we  reach 
Novgorod,  in  a  country  thronged  with  hills  of  marl^ 
fand,  and  clay.  The  well-fand,  whereof  a  great 
part  of  the  way  already  pafl  confifts,  i$  in  many 
places  of  a  reddifh  hue,  and  everywhere  mixed  with 
many  granite,  quartz,  and  chalkftones.  To  the  right 
of  the  great  high  road,  and  fouthward  from  Novgo- 
rod, lies  the  Ilmen  lake,  in  the  parts  adjacent  to 
which  are  many  chalkftone  beds,  with  bridges  over 
diem,  petrifaftions,  and  falt-fprings.  The  lad-men- 
tioned are  at  Mlhaga,  Saltzveckfha,  Uglenka,  and 
Staraia-RuflTa.  On  leaving  the  laft  of  thefe  towns» 
we  have  the  Seliger  lake  and  the  fources  of  the 
Volga  in  the  fouth-eaft.  We  crofs  the  river  near 
Lovat,  and  proceed  along  the  Pda,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  impetuous  river  Ivan.  Here,  about 
the  Ilmen  lake,  and  in  nearly  the  fliape  of  a  crefcent, 
arife  the  Flotz  hills,  which,  gradually,  on  the  Sh«- 
lon  beyond  Saltzi,  on  the  Lovat,  about  twenty  verfts 
below  Cholm,  on  the  Mfta  at  Belikoi*vob(l,  and  on 
the  Siaes  at  Tichvin,  increafe  to  a  very  eminent 
mountain-ridge.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ivan  or 
Yevan,  along  which  the  ftoney  ftratum,  as  about  the 
fources  of  the  Siacs,  is  the  higheft  and  the  (leepeft, 
flows  the  Pola  for  feveral  verfts  over  a  bed  of  marl 
and  fand  flate.  At  this  place  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
potter's  clay,  of  which  all  kinds  of  earthen  veflcls 
for  common  ufes  are  made. 

H  2  Following 
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Following  the  Mofco  road  from  Novgorod,  acrofs 
the  mountains,  to  the  diftance  of  thirty  verfts  far- 
ther, we  have  a  hilly  ground,  partly  of  fand  and 
partly  of  clay,  to  pafs  over,  on  which  the  blocks  of 
granite,  quartz,  and  fand  (tone  are  very  numerous, 
and  of  confiderable  bulk.  About  Novgorod  the 
earth  is  in  fome  places  fo  loamy  and  heavy,  that 
great  clods  of  it  lie  upon  the  fields,  and  prevent  the 
coming  up  of  the  feed.  Near  Bronitza,  a  fpacious 
village  on  the  Mfta,  lie  a  great  many  granite  ftones, 
fome  whereof  are  extremely  large ;  efpecially  thofc 
that  one  fees  on  a  pretty  high  hill,  on  which  there 
Hands  a  church.  The  largeft  lie  moflly  on  the  north 
decliviy  of  the  hill.  On  a  particular  fpot,  upon 
the  (here  of  the  Mfla,  there  is  a  bed  of  quartz  fand 
at  lead  three  arfliines  in  depth,  under  which  runs  a 
layer  of  clay.  Hence  to  Bolotnitza  the  ground  is 
flill  much  more  hilly,  and  the  granite  blocks  more 
numerous.  Among  thefe  there  are  alfo  many  pieces 
of  jafper,  trapp,  apd  quartz.  From  this  village  to 
the  town  of  Valday  is  a  diftance  of  forty-four  verfts. 
Nothing  is  feen  here  but  great  hills  covered  with 
fand,  and  frequent  mafles  of  granite.  On  thefe 
hills,  where,  however,  we  never  once  faw  the  naked 
granite  pufhing  upwards,  the  granites  are  of  a  vari- 
ety quite  peculiar.  They  are  found  from  the  fineft 
grain,  up  to.blocks  of  very  large  dimenliohs,  and  of 
red,  grey,  bloifh  and  blackifh  colours.  Sometimes 
the  quartz,  then  the  feldfpar,  one  while  the  horn- 
blende, at  another  mica,  and  at  another  a  fine  needle- 

Ihaped 
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Ihaped  fchorl,  has  the  afcendant.  Together  with 
die  granite  there  is  alfo  found  much  quartz,  fome 
porphyry  and  jafper,  and  pieces  of  fchneideftein ,  or  fte- 
atites.  Of  the  latter  fort  Mr.  Hermann  found, 
among  others  at  the  village  Votlkoy, about  324  verfts 
from  Pcterfburg,  a  large  block  (not  rounded  oflF)  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  pood  in  weight,  having 
many  within-lying  brown  fpiculss  of  fchorl  and  fmall 
tranfparent  red  brown  granites.  The  country  about 
Valday,  being  the  highed  point  of  the  mountain,  is 
extremely  pleafant.  Rne,  flow-rifing  hills,  a  charm- 
ing pellucid  lake,  with  an  ifland  on  which  (lands  a 
noble  monaftery,  delightful  groves,  an  extenfive 
fcenery,  forming  the  moft  inviting  variety.  One 
fcarcely  think$  himfelf  on  the  mountain, and  is  almofl: 
inclined  to  take  this  region  for  a  kind  of  plateaux, 
fo  gently  do  the  mountains  raife  their  heads. 

At  a  few  verfts  from  Valday  the  road  begins  to 
decline  very  foft.  The  granite  blocks  on  the  moun- 
tains covered  with  fand  and  clay,  are  dill  in  great 
numbers,  but  by  far  not  fo  large  as  on  the  oppoHte 
fide.  There  even  already  appear  a  good  many  pe* 
trifadions  in  ):halk  and  flints.  The  latter  are  fre- 
quently of  the  jafper  kind.  —  Towards  Viflmei  Vo- 
lotfiiok  the  road  goes  again  over  little  hills,  fwampy 
and  well-fandy  ground.  On  many  plots,  and  even  till 
within  twenty  verfts  of  Viflmei  Volotfliok,  there  is  a 
multitude,and  fome  of  them  very  large  blocks  of  gra- 
nite. Several  of  the  wellfand  hills  contain  lumps  of 
granite,  quartz,  fandftone,  limeftonay  and  flints,  aH 

together^  in  great  numbers.  It  is  remarkablej  that  we 

H  3  here 
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here  meet  with  many  blocksoffandftone,  while  they 
are  very  rarely  to  be  feen  on  the  north- weft  fide  of  the 
mountain.  —  Between  Vifhnei  Volotfhok,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  diftrid  of  Nicolikoi  monaftir,the  country 
is  plentifully  ftrewn  with  petrifafUons  in  fireftone 
and  chalkftone.  Among  them  are  found  echinite« 
ftalks  that  are  transformed  into  camelian. 

Between  Torfliok  and  Tver  the  country  is  flat,  and 
the  quality  of  the  foil  much  like  that  above  defcribed* 
They  ufe  here  for  buildings  a  fort  of  white  marly 
ftone,  which  contains  great  quantities  of  broken 
ihellsy  and  folitary  ammonites  petrified  into  chalk- 
ftone. On  the  other  fide  Tver  the  fireftones  are  far 
lefs  common  on  the  furface.  About  Klin  we  find 
again  feveral  clay-hills,  in  which  ftick  large  bloc^Ls  of 
granite  and  fand-ftone ;  alfo  fireftone,  with  and  with- 
out petrifa£tions,  and  pebbles  of  chalcedony.  From 
Klin  to  Mofco  the  foil  is  very  clayey,  but  always 
mixed  with  fome  blocks  of  granite*  The  region 
about  Mofco  offers  great  abundance  of  beautiful  petri- 
fadions,  and  efpecially  of  pyritical  ammonitac  into 
pyrites,  prettily  embelliihed  with  mica  of  a  metallic 
luftre.  Along  the  Vachufa,  by  the  Volga,  we  fee 
myriads  of  pebbles  of  all  forts  of  colours ;  and  far* 
ther  on,  in  the  diftrid  between  Mofco,  Kaluga, 
Smolenfk,  &c.  much  chalkftone  inclofing  great 
quantities  of  fhells  of  various  fpecies. 

The  higheft  point  of  this  ridge  of  mountains  is, 
therefore,  Valday.     It  ftiapes  its  courfe  hither  from 
ihe  north,  and  appears  to  take  its  departure  from  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega.  It  then  ftretches 
acrofs  the  Mfta^  runs  between  the  Ilmen  lake  and  the 
Seliger,  and  extends  its  foot  as  far  as  into  the  govern* 
menu  of  Smolenflc,  Orel,  and  Novgorod-Severlki. 
Abont  its  weftem,  fouthem,  and  eaftera  declivities, 
are  feveral  ftrong  ftrata  of  ebalk  and  marl^  which 
further  on  are  loft  in  marfliy  and  &ndy  plains. 

Some  naturalifts  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of 
this  Valday  chain  of  mountains  is  the  eflfeft  of  vio* 
lent  inundations,  and  that  it  endrely  confifts  of  a 
chalkftone  arifen  from  crumbled  and  deftroved  ma- 
rine  produSIons.  Highly  pofCble  as  this  conjecture 
is,  it  may  be  no  lefs  likely  that  the  middle  part  is  a 
primitive  mountain,  having  granite  for  its  principle 
ftratum,  which,  through  length  of  time,  and  perhaps 
even  under  water,  is  fo  much  decayed  as  to  be  in  a 
manner  fmoothed ;  for,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  chalk- 
pit has  yet  been  opened  on  its  fummit ;  and  how 
much  foever,  fome  blocks  of  granite  on  thefe  moun« 
tains  are  rounded  off,  yet  we  fee  a  great  many  that 
are  fo  but  in  a  fmall  degree.  But  even  if  all  thefe 
maifes  were  rounded,  it  would  ftill  be  no  proof  that 
they  were  all  brought  hither  by  the  flood.  Of  thofc 
by  Bronitza  in  particular,  this  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  believe.  I  therefore  take  all  thefe  eleva- 
tions,  till  fome  very  folid  reafons  (hall  convince  me 
to  the  contrary,  to  be  an  original  mountain  decayed 
and  deftroyed  on  its  fur&ce^  on  which,  round  about 
its  declivities,  the  loofe  chalk  and  marl  was  floated  or 
depofited. 

H  4  -  Not- 
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Notwithftandiogfo  much  is  to  be  faid  concerning 
the  mineral  quality  of  thefe  mountains^  no  mine  has 
as  yet  been  explored  among  them.  Some  fpeci- 
mens,  indeed,  it  is  faid,  have  been  brought  up  of 
copper  and  lead;  but  the  attempt  has  been  profecuted 
no  fiatf  ther.  There  is  plenty  of  iron ;  efpedally  at 
Poterpelitz,  where  it  feems  that  a  bed  of  pyrites  by 
accident  taking  fire,  it  left  large  pits,  and  deep  cavi- 
ties in  the  earth,  which  afterwards  filled  with  water, 
and  are  now  little  lakes  abounding  in  fifh.  The 
heat  of  the  fire,  however,  muft  needs  have  been  very 

violent,  as  the  martial  parts  of  the  pyrites  were  per- 
fe£tly  in  fufion,  and  flowed  together  into  iron-ftone, 
partly  porous,  partly  folid,  without  having  left  be- 
hind any  ejed^ions,  or  other  figns  of  this  tremendous 
phsenomenon,  a  burning  mountain.  It  is  ihore  cer* 
tain  that  the  bottom  of  all  the  lakes  is  of  this  con- 
fluent ironftone.  The  beds  on  the  Mfta  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  fulphur  pyrites,  vitriolic  earth, 
alum,  coals,  iron-ore,  petrifaftions,  &c.  The  pyrites 
are  found,  of  every  known  figure,  and  o(  excellent 
luftre.  A  bed  of  coal  ftretches  principally  about 
Borovitik  ;  and  falt-fources,  chalk-pits,  and  gypfum, 
are  found  in  Stara-Rufia. 

The  extreme  elevation  of  the  Valday  mountains 
is  but  very  moderate  ;  as  the  highefl  point  is  fcarce- 
ly  two  hundred  fathoms  above  the  level  of  St.  Pe- 
terfburg.  Upon  them  are  not  only  the  Valday-lakes, 
but  afo  fome  others  of  inferior  note ;  and  at  its  weft-. 

em  foot,  is  the  great  lake  Ilmen,  at  the  fouthern^ 

the 
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the  Seljger,  &c.  Of  the  rivers,  fome  take  thdr  ori« 
gin  from  the  mountains,  others  from  the  lakea  that 
lie  at  their  feet :  The  Volga,  the  Duna,  the  Volk- 
hof,  the  Lovat,  the  Pola,  the  Tfliagedo,  the  Kolp^ 
the  Dndper,  the  Don,  the  Oka,  &c. 

Thc^fe  mountains  are  but  fparingly  clothed  with 
fore(ts,but  fo  much  the  more  with  beautiful  meadows 
and  fields  ;  hence  the  grazier's  trade  is  here  carried 
on  with  confiderable  prgfit.  The  fpecies  of  wood 
are,  the  feveral  forts  of  pines  and  firs,  the  birch,  the 
linden,  the  afpin,  the  alder,  &c.  The  foil  in  the 
valleys  moftly  confift  of  clay  and  marl,  and  is  in 
general  feitile. 

The  mountains  of  Taurida* 

• 

The  peninfula  of  Krim,  from  the  neck  of  land 
where  the  fortrefs  of  Perekop  (lands,  is  all  a  flat, 
which  gradually  becomes  higher,  till  at  laft  it  rifes 
into  lofty  mountains,  which  form  the  fouthem  fide 
of  it,  and  the  ihore  of  the  Eiixine  fea.  The  range 
of  mountains  extends  from  Theodofia  in  a  ftraight 
line  weftwards,  quite  up  to  Balbeck.  At  Karafu- 
balar  two  towering  pinnacles  (hoot  up,  and  at 
Akmetchet  a  very  lofty  one,  which  is  called  Aktau. 
The  fmaller  mountains  ftand  -diftinft  and  fcattered^ 
It  is  extremely  probable,  that  this  range  is  partly  a 
continuation  of  the  caucafian,  and  partly  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains ;  and  thatthefe  two  principal 
chains  are  connected  by  it ;  which  alfo  feems  appa- 
rent from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  mountains 

oppofite 
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oppofite  to  tfaofe  of  Taurida,  which  extend  beyond 
die  Danube,  through  Bulgaria,  and  are  called  Pul- 
kanian. 

The  component  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Taurida 
are  as  yet  but  little  known.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  the  greater  part  confifls  of  chaik-mafles  with 
petriiadtions,  and  many  beds  of  land  and  marl,  and 
chalk-hills  with  flints.  It  is  therefore  to  be  prefumed, 
that  in  general  they  are  not  to  be  clafled  with  the 
original,  but  only  with  the  alluvial  or  depofited 
mountains.  A  part  of  them  are  thought  to  owe 
their  origin  even  to  the  fubterranean  fires.  How« 
ever  this  be,  it  is  faid  that  lead,  copper,  and  iron 
ores  are  found  in  them,  as  well  as  jafper,  agate,  and 
mountain  cryftal.  In  limeftone,  marble,  ilate,  fand- 
ftone,  coals,  naphtha,  and  common  fait,  they  are 
very  rich.  -^  The  ifle  Taman  confifts  merely  of  beds 
of  fand  and  marl,  without  limeftone. 

Their  height,  in  compaiifon  with  other  chief* 
mountains,  is  but  moderate.  They  are  in  a  great 
meafure  deftitute  of  forefls.  The  trees  that  grow 
upon  t^em  are  thofe  of  the  rtcfaeft  foliage,  fuch  as 
oaks,  beech,  cheihuts,  &c.  However  what  they  are 
deficient  in  wood,  is  amply  made  up  for  by  the  rich 
and  beautiful  herbs  of  the  vallies. 

The  rivers  that  take  their  rife  from  the  mountains 
of  Taurida  are,  the  Alma,  the  Katiha,  the  Kabarda, 
the  Salgyr,  the  Karaflu,  and  a  great  number  of  little 
ftreams  that  in  many  places  form  very  pleafing 
natural  cafcades. 

The 
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The  Caucqfian  mtnmfains. 
The  Caucafian  mountains,  as  far  as  thay  have 
hitherto  been  explored  on  the  ruffian  fide,  are  truly 
an  alpine  range,  extending,  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Cafpian,  from  weft  to  eaft,  in  length  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  engliih  miles,  and  towards  the 
north  and  fouth  in  a  level  country  all  around.  They 
greatly  decline  as  they  approach  both  the  feas.  The 
whole  range  has  a  tra£tof  about  five  miles  in  breadth, 
where  the  chain  is  at  its  greateft  height,  which  is 
covered  with  eternal  ice.  Its  breadth  on  the  northern 
declivity  extends  at  moft  to  fifty  miles,  and  runs 
along  on  the  prodigious  northern  plain,  which, 
taken  in  the  quadrature,  meafures  one  thoufand 
engliih  miles,  being  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  fibe- 
rian,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  valakhian  mountains. 
The  icy  ridges,  as  well  as -the  others,  at  their  higheft 
points,  confift  moftly  of  granite,  the  fides  leaning 
towards  the  next  mountains,  of  all  kinds  of  fiate,and 
the  outward  fides  of  limeftone,  &c.  This  lime- 
ftone  mountain  runs  in  a  flat  clayey  field  of  twenty^ 
miles  in  breadth,  gradually  declining,  till  it  ends  in 
a  promontory  ten  miles  broad,  which  confifts 
almoft  entirely  of  fandftone;  and  this  again  runs 
out  afrefli  in  a  clayey  plain  about  eight  miles  broad, 
in  which  likewife  numerous  fiindftone- hills  arife.  In 
this  pisdn  common  iah  and  natron  are  met  with  ia 
great  abundance.  In  the  promontory  are  ironftone, 
fulphur-pyrites,  vitriol,  petroleum,  and  warm  baths 
act  iiafrequent;  petrifa&ions  are  likewife  found 
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here^  though  not  in  great  numbers,  moftly  in  flint. 
Specimens  of  lead  and  copper  are  rarely  feen  in  the 
promontory,  but  in  the  higher  mountains  frequently. 
The  flate  contains  alum.  A  piece  of  this  caucafian 
ridge  is  faid  to  have  no  waving  mountains  at  its 
northern  termination.  As  to  what  regards  the 
quality  of  its  fuperior  regions^  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  river  Hippus  in  Iberia  bears  gold,  the  moun- 
tains in  that  region  are  faid  to  be  very  rich  in 
minerals,  and  that  the  gold  mines  at  Cumana  were 
already  worked  by  the  Romans ;  that  the  mountains 
on  the  Kura,  and  efpecially  in  the  diftridb  of  Azghur 
likewife  contain  very  rich  ores ;  that  in  the  plains 
of  that  river  are  found  fine  marble,  coal,  and  warm 
fprings ;  in  the  mountains  by  the  Terek,  as  far  as 
the  village  Stephantzminda,  there  is  lead,  filver,  and 
iron  ore ;  in  the  georgian  province  Somghetia,  rich 
iilver  and  iron  ore,  marble,  and  jafper  ;  in  the  circle 
of  (^oetlh copper-ore;  in  the  principality  of  Tamblut 
rich  lead,  filver,  and  gold  mines ;  in  the  principality 
of  Lori  confiderable  copper- mines,  good  millftones ; 
in  the  principality  of  Unfular  rich  copper-mines ; 
In  the  parts  about  Akdale,  gold,  filver,  and  copper ; 
and  in  the  province  of  Albania,  marble  and  alabafter, 
iron,  warm  baths,  petroleum,  and  rock  fait. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  caucafian  chain  of 
mountains  is  a  main  courfe,  in  its  higheft  points 
covered  with  ice-mounts ;  that  it  has  its  higheft, 
high,  middle,  and  fore-mountains,  or  promontories, 
the  rifings  neareft  to  the  level  of  the  plain  )  that  hi 

fides  are  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  probably,  in 
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thofe  parts  which  are  now  added  to  the  ruffian  em- 
pircj  contain  a  treafure  of  the  precious  metals.  Its 
eminence^  on  the  whole,  is  confid^rablei  and  many 
of  the  rocky  parts  very  fteep  and  prominent.  In 
many  of  its  extremely  fertile  vales  it  is  fumiflied 
with  charming  woods>  confiding  of  excellent  foreft 
trees  of  various  kinds.  —  On  the  ruffian  fide  of  thefe 
mountains^  the  rivers  Terek,  Kuban,  Kumma,  and 
a  number  of  fmaller  dreams  take  their  rife. 

For  rendering  this  account  as  complete  as  poffible, 
I  will  here  fubjoin  a  few  particulars  from  what 
Guldenftaedt  lays  of  Caucafus.  ^'  The  main  taoun- 
**  tain/'  fays  he,  "  or  rather  the  high  ridge  of  the 
<<  main  mountain,  from  which^  the  whole  on  both 
*^  fides  declines  and  finks  towards  the  feas,  confifts 
<^  moftly  of  fnow  or  ice  mounts  of  a  truly  alpine 
"  height,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  local  elevation, 
^*  particularly  in  fomeopen  fiflures,  contain  everlaft- 
^^  mg  fiiow  and  ice,  generally  exhibit  bald  rock^ 
^<  without  any  covering  of  earth  or  plants  and  trees,and 
^*  in  fome  parts  pierce  into  the  clouds.  This,  which 
<'  may  properly  be  called  an  alpine  chain,  feems  to 
*'  me  not  more  than  five  to  feven  verfts  in  breadth^ 
*^  and  confifts  of  a  granitic  ftratum.  —  The  two  fides 
'<  of  the  high  alpine  ridge,  which  form  the  msdn 
*^  mountain,!  take  to  be  ,from  fouth  to  north,  or  right 
^^  acrofs,  mcafured  in  feveral  places,  on  an  average, 
fcventy  werfis.  They  ftand  immediately  in  the 
main  ridge  j  and  the  north  fide  is  vifibly  fteeper 
or  higher  than  the  fouthem,  as  it  declines  in  a  for 
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narrowor  or  fmaller  breadth,  or  rather  only  finks 
«*  down  towards  one  part.  — The  higheft  ridges 
•*  of  Caucafus  confift  of  granite ;  clofe  to  which, 
*^  both  on  the  northern  and  fouthem  fides,  are 
*^  monntains  of  flace,  and  farther  on,  chalk-hills, 
'^  which  terminate  in  fand-hills.  In  the  latter  are 
*^  found  fulphur,  fulphur^yrites,  warm  fulphureous 
'<  fprings,  petroleum,  rock-falt  foarces,  nitrous  falts, 
^^  bitter  falts,  magnefia  vitriolaca,  alum,  felenite>  &c. 
«<  ^-  The  northern  promontory  flattens  partly  at  the 
*<  Kuban,  and  partly  over  it,  and  at  and  acrofs  the 
•«  Terek,  northwards,  in  the  vaft,  arid,  clayey, 
*'  fandy,  fait,  woodlefs  fteppe,  which  towards  the 
«<  Manytfli  is  called  the  Kuban,  and  towards  the 
^<  Kumma  the  kummanian  fteppe,  and  occupies  the 
**  fpace  between  the  inferior  Don  and  the  inferior 
^  Volga.  —  In  the  northern  tra(jc  of  flate,  appears 
^  cerufe  of  lead,  which  contain  filver,  and  copper 
^  pyrites  in  flaty  flrata,  in  courfes  of  quartz  and 
<<  fpar,  in  various  veins,  particularly  four  in  the 
**  provintce  of  Kifteri  in  the  diftrid  of  Galgai,  on 
the  river  AflTai,  between  the  villages  Ofai  and 
Gheirechi.  Courfes  of  bleyglantz  are  feen  alfo 
«  above,  on  the  Terek,  in  the  georgian  diflirift  of 
*'  Kovi,  in  the  diftrift  of  the  old  fortrefs  Dariella. 
"  Other  lead-ores  are  found  on  the  river  Ppg,  by 
««  the  brook  TflhidOiei,  near  the  villages  T(himeti 
^  and  Tiharkau,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Aradan, 
**  of  the  Terek,  in  the  diftrid  of  Dugor,  near  the 
^  village  Nakatza.  —  The  flaty  mountain  near  the 
7  *«  Aflai, 
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€t  Afliii,  is  very  rich  in  ores^  efpecially  about  the 
^*  head  of  the  Archoim,  the  Suiulfha,  the  KifiU  the 
*^  Pfok)  ax^  the  Aredon.  About  the  Terek,  it 
*^  yields  alfo  copper  and  alum.  Iron-ftone  abounds 
««  in  many  parts  of  thefe  mountains.  -^  From  all 
^'  this  we. may  lafely  conclude^  that  mining  might 
'^  be  begun  and  carried  on  in  the  northern  Caucafus 
*^  to  great  advantage,  eTpecially  for  Ruffia ;  only 
^^  care  muft  firft  be  taken  to  eftablifli  ftrong  and 
^*  well-garrifoQed  forts  for  the  protection  of  the 
'^  miners  againft  the  ravages  of  the  thieviih  tribes 
'^  that  inhabit  the  mountains^  till  they  have  attained 
*^  to  a  greater  degree  of  civilifation,  and  even  them* 
^*  felves  take  a  turn  for  mining  */' 

The  Ural  mountains. 

This  &mous  chain  of  mountains,  which  forms 
the  natural  boundary  between  Europe  and  northern 
Afia,  is  commonly  called  the  Ural,  or  the  belt,  as  if 
it  girted  the  whole  world.  The  antients  gave  this 
chain  the  appellation  of  the  hyperborean  and  the' 
ryphean  mountains,and  fometimes  Montes  Rhymnici* 
Under  the  laft  of  thefe  denonunations  the  bafhkirian 
Ural  was  more  particularly  deiigned.  The  northern 
Ural  they  termedMontes'Hyperborseos,  or  Riphaeos^ 
and  the  fouthem  Rhymnicios.  The  former  were 
aifterwdrds  aUb  called  theTugorian  mountains.  Ural 
is  a  tartarian  word^  fignifying  a  belt  or  girdle,  by 
which  the  Ruffians  likewife  denote  this  range ;  for 
they  call  it  Kammenoi  and  Semnoi  poyas,  that  is, 

*  See  Guldeniledt,  relfe»  theil  L  £  435,  S&  fcqq. 
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the  Rock  or  Earth*girdle.  Thefe  mountaias  ex^ 
tend,  from  fouth  to  north,  almoft  in  a  dired  line, 
greatly  above  1 500  englifli  miles.  The  mountains 
between  the  Cafpian  and  the  lake  Aral  may  be  con- 
sidered as  their  commencement,  which  attain  their 
greateft  height  and  bulk  about  the  fources  of  the 
rivers  Ural,  Tobol,  and  Emba ;  from  thence  ftretcfa 
on  towards  the  origin  of  the  Tlhufibvaia  and  the 
Ifets,  and  farther  on  to  the  fources  of  the  Petfliora 
and  the  Sofva  ;  laflly  form  two  great  promontories 
about  the  karian  ha,ven  of  the  frozen  ocean ;  and 
after  being  divided  by  the  ftraits  of  Vaygat,  reach 
therr  termination  in  the  mountaiqs  of  NovaiaZemlia. 
Such  is  the  main  courfe  of  this  prodigious  chain, 
which  ifTues  from  the  higher  afiatic  mountains,  is 
gradually  lowered,  with  fcveral  frequently  imper- 
ceptibly interruptions,^  and  laftly  finks  in  the  frozen 
ocean.  —  Some  confiderable  collateral  branches 
take  a  wefbern  as  well  as  an  eaftern  courfe  from  it. 
The  moft  material  that  extend  from  the  former  fide 
are  thofe  called  Obfchtfchei-Sirt,  the  mounts  of 
reparation,  which  run  out  between  the  river  Ural 
and  the  Sakmara,  and  on  one  fide  unites  with  an 
arm  coming  out  of  the  kirghiftzi  fteppe  on  the 
left  fhore  of  the  Uial  j  on  the  other  fide  projefts 
into  the  old  kalmuc  fteppe  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural,  and  northerly  is  in  conjunftion  with 
the  fandftone  mountains  which  accompany  the 
main  courfe  of  the  Ural  on  the  weftcrn  fide.  — 
Near  the  forts  of  Orlk  and  Guberlinlk,  a  part  of 
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the  mountains  run  out  fouth-eaftward  into  the  kirg. 
hiftzi  deferts,  and  reach  to  the  mountain  Ulutaa 
which  ftands  about  the  centre  of  that  region,  and 
28  attached  to  the  great  Altay*.  This  arm,  ex- 
tending neat  the  abovementioned  forts  towards 
the  fouth-eafl:,  is  called  the  Gubcrlinfkoi  mountains. 
—-Another  courfe^  fmaller  than  the  foregoing,  funs 
fouth*eaftward  between  the  rivers  Ural  and  Ui, 
under  the  name  of  Okto  Karagai,  through  the  open 
fteppe  of  the  middle  horde  of  the  Kirghis-kaifaks, 
and  then  purfues  its  way,  under  the  appellation  of 
Alginikoi-Sirtt  towards  the  Irtiih  and  the  Altay 
mountains. 

The  whole  Ural  chain  may  be  aptly  divided 
into  three  main  parts :  i .  The  kirghiftzi  Ural, 
which  extends  from  the  Cafpian  and  the  Aral» 
;md  eaftward  out  of  the  great  fteppe  of  the  Kirghis- 
kaiiaks,  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  Tobol  and  the 
Yemba.  2.  The  Ural  rich  in  ores,  properly 
implying  the  Ural  ore  mountains,  which  takes  in 
the  whole  mountainous  track,  with  its  weftem  and 
eaftem  appendages,  from  the  rife  of  the  faid  rivers 
and  the  Guberlinlkoi  mountains,  quite  up  to  the 
fources  of  the  Solva  and  Kolva ;  and  3.  the  defert 
Ural,  extending  from  thefe  rivers  to  the  frozen 
ocean.  The  Ural  that  abounds  in  ores  may  be 
again  fubdivided  into  the  orenburg^^  the  ekatarinen* 
burg,  and  the  verchoturian  Ural. 

This  main  courfe  of  the  Ural  mountains  has  one 
peculiarity,  that  it  declines  incomparably  more  on 
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h$  wcftern  fide  than  on  the  eafterh,  and  ofifhc? 
former  is  accompanied  by  a  c6n{id<^rable  track  o^ 
collateral  ridge,  very  rich  Jn  copper,  and  con^ftin^ 
for  the  moft  part  in  fchiftofe  linflftbrte. 

The  highcft  mountain  of  the  Ural  chain  is  In 
the  Bafhkirejr,  (or  in  the  ofenburg  Ural,)  and  in 
verchoturian  Ural.  Yet  the  fornler  far  exceeds* 
the  latter.  They  afe  moftly  met*  oh  the  fide  of  the 
range  inclining  to  the  weft ;  as,  for  infiance,  th« 
Iramel,  Pfetak,  Tagarfti,  Dfhigalgo,  Agefhurdyk, 
imen  or  Yamontaii,  &c.  Bm  likewife  on  the  eaft 
fide  are  fome  very  lofty  heads ;  fbr  Examples  t!i« 
Irentick  and  Karantafti,  from  which  latter  thfe 
riYer  Ural  tffkes'itt  ttrfli. '  In  tfe*-chbttirian  tJral 
the  greateft  elevations  are  tlie  Vbftroi-ktfmftieh,  thfe 
Konlteiheffkoi^kamftieh  oh  th^/Lobva,  and  the  Pav^ 
dififkcd  and  the  Kofvinfkoi-kammen  on  the  1r^iida« 
Sotnc  of  them,  ^s  the  Agefcurdyk,  the  DfljigalgOf 
the  Taganar,  the  Komkelfeeflkoi,  Pavdinlkoi,  atifi 
Kofvinikoi-kammen-,  are  in  feveral  phces  covered 
i^rith  eternal  fnow.  The  ekatafinenburg  Ural  cSfa* 
tains  the  cafieft  riiouncains,  thrufting  up  theJt 
ruthmhs  for  the  moft  part  ohly  in  hcmifphcres  of 
greater  or  finallcr  dimenfion$; 

The  kirghiftzi  Ural  is  almoft  entirely  tmknown 
io  us ;  and  we  are  not  much  more  afcquainted  with 
ihc  great  defert  Ural.  However,  it  is  thought  the 
latter  goes  on  increafiftg  mbftiy  northwards,  over 
the  fource  of  the  Sofva,  and  at  laft  ftretches,  almoft 
parallel  with  the  Oby,  towards  the  frozen  ocean ; 

where 
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vhfire  it  fencis  oat  a  branch  of  fchiflous  mountains 
to  the  weft  ward,  which)  with  another  neck  of  landj 
forms  a  bay  in  the  Oby,  terminating  as  if  ibattqred 
to  pieces,  with  a  part  of  the  fame  fchiftous  quality, 
en  the  coaft ;  but  tanning  on  with  it$  Urongeft  part 
to  Novaia  Zemlia,  and  perhaps  iiTues  alio  a  branch 
weilward  thrpugh  the  lake,  which  is  full  of  rocky 
iilandsj  quite  to  the  Upland  mountains. 

The  Ural  chaih  is  of  itfelf  a  main  fnountain, 
whofe  higheft  ridges,  for  the  moft  part,  confift  of 
granite,  and  of  all  the  properly  primitive  rocky 
materials;  the  fides  being  more  of  fchifius  and 
wakes ;  the  fore- mounts,  or  promontories,  efpecially 
on  the  weftern  fide,  of  fandftone,  chalk,  and  gypfum, 
and  the  beds  of  marl,  clay,  fand,  &c.  But  this 
ftatement  admks  of  feveral  exceptions.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  we  fee  that  the  granite  pofhes  upwards  not 
only  in  the  higheft,  but  alfo  in  very  low  points  ; 
that  on  the  high  ridges,  together  with  the  granite- 
knobs,  there  are  likewife  in  many  places  porphyry, 
gneifs,  mica  fpathofa,  verd,  ferpentine,  iand,  and 
marlftone,  micaceous  fchiftus,  and  lapis  calcareu9 
falinus,  which  frequently  feem  to  be  laid  on  the 
granite,  but  often  only  placed  befide  it ;  and  that 
in  the  fore-mounts  and  beds^  chalidlone,  fchifius, 
fandflone,  and  gypfum,  are  fo  interchanged,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  fay  which  of  thele  properly  ferves  as 
the  fuppofitum  to  the  other.  — » The  Orenburg  Ural 
has  whole  knobs  of  foHd  horny  quartz,  and  many 
mountains  of  extenfive  compafs  j  for  example,  the 
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Guberlinfkoi,  which  almoft  cntirdy  confift  of  fine 
jafper.  The  fchiftofe  track,  or  what  is  called  the 
mountain-gangue,  is  not  much  more  plainly  per- 
ceivable on  the  eaftcrn  fide  of  the  principal  ridge, 
than  on  the  weftem,  where  it  feems  almoft  entirely  to 
fail.  Gneifs,  micaceous  fchiftus,  pot-flone  *,  grey 
marl,  and  ferpentine  wake,  grey  clay  fchiftus,  trapp, 
and  jafper,  interchange  without  any  apparent  re- 
gularity, and  are  varioufly  interrupted  by  protruding 
lapis  calcareus  falinus.  The  cafe  is  juft  the  fame  in 
the  eaftern  fub- mountains,  with  the  thick  and  broken 
(nioftly  free  from  petrifadions)  chalkftone,  gypfum, 
black  fchiftus  and  fandftone,  beds  of  marl  and  clay, 
&c.  the  fucceflion  whereof  are  different  in  almoft 
every  region.  —  On  the  weft  fide  fucceed,  moftly 
clofe  by  the  high  mountain,  a  grey  and  black  clay 
fchiftus  interchangeably  with  fine  fandftone ;  and  a 
powerful  mountain,  extending  from  the  Belaie 
northwards  over  Solykamfl^  of  thick  chalkftone, 
which  forms  iii  many  places  very  high  and  broken 
mounts,  and  weft  wards  is  accompaniedin  its  whole 
length  by  hills  of  gypfum  and  fandftone,  in  the 
former  whereof  rich  falt-fprings,  and  in  the  latter 
very  produdive  beds  of  copper,  lie  concealed. 
Where  this  chalk-mount  borders  on  the  higher 
mountain,  numerous  and  large  nefts  of  iron-ore  are 
every  where  met  with.  Whereas  on  the  eaft  fide, 
and  on  the  ridges  of  the  mountain,  the  richeft 

*  Or,  Ia^  oUaru* 

copper 
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copper  and  many  iron  ores  break  in  the  parting  of 
the  (aline  chalkllone  with  marl-wake,'  the  moft 
powerful  couches  of  iron-ore,  of  porphyry,  and 
the  gold-ore  in  the  gneifs. 

In  minerals  the  Ural  mountains  are  very  rich. 
We  find  beautiful  forts  of  granite,  porphyry,  ex- 
cellent jafpcr,    fine    quarts,-  petrofilex,   pebbles, 
whet-ftones,    flints,    agates,    chalcedonies,    large 
mountain  cryftals,  fmoky  topazes  *,  fine  amethyfls, 
chryfolites,  porcelain  and  pipe-clay,  bolus,  fhelly 
feldfpar,     ferpentine,     pot-ftone,    window-micas, 
-aibeftus,  and  amianthus  *,  beautiful  marbles,  table 
fchiftus,    gypfun^,    flowers    of  fpar,   turf,    coals, 
mineral  oils,  naphtha,  native  fulphur,  markafites ; 
fbflil  falts,  fources  of  common  fait,  bitter  lakes, 
alum,   vitriolic  earths,   faltpetre,    natron ;    iron,' 
copper,   gold,  and  fpecimens  of  filver  and  lead. 
For  working  of  the  gold,  copper,  and  iron,  very 
cxtenfive  and  produdive  fabrics  are  here  ere^d.    . 

The  Ural  mountains  are  alfo  very  amply  endowed 
with  woods.  Their  trees  confift  of  the  feveral  forts 
of  pines,  birch,  fir,  cedar,  larch,  afpin,  alder; 
and  on  the  foudi-weflern  fide  a  few  oaks,  elms, 
lindens,  &c. 

In  the  vallies  adjoining  to  this  range  of  mountains 
we  everywhere  meet  with  rich  and  verdant  glens 
and  dales  and  meads  in  alternate  fucceflion ;  accor- 
dingly the  breed  of  cattle  is  not  inconfiderable.     Of 

*  Smoky  topazes^  mean  brown  rocl^  cryfU}!. 
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wild  beads  and  birds  they  contain  great  plenty. 
Among  them  may  be  reckoned  fables,  beavers, 
rein-deer,  elks,  &c. 

In  the  ordinary  courfc  of  years  they  abotfnd  in 
waters ;  and  the  various^' elevations  are  copioufly 
fupplied  with  beautiful  pellacid  lakes,  ponds,  and 
numbcrlefs  ftreams,  all.  teeming  with  fifli.  The 
principal  rivers  that  here  take  their  rife  are ;  the 
Sofva,  the  Tura,  th^  Iffet,  the  Ui,  the  Tobol,  the 
Ycmba,  the  Ural,  the  Bilaia,  the  Tfliuflbvaia,  th^ 
Kamma,  the  Petfbora,  &c. 

The  A  It  ay  mountains. 

• 

The  mountains  which,  on  ruflian  ground,  be- 
long ta  the  fyftem  of  the  high  rocky  ridgas  of 
Altay,  take  up  the  whole  t>readth  between  the  Irtifh 
and  the  Yeniffey.  They  terminate,  or  rather 
depart  from  that  mighty  chain  of  mountains,  which, 
as  f*r  as  is  hitlierto  known,  ftrctch,  in -a  fouth-eat 
tjern  difeciioa»  fromi;hc  fortrcfs  of  Semipalat  on  the 
Irtilh,  umtc'beyond  th^e  Yeniffey,  with  the  fayanc 
and  baicaiian,  and  in  Daouria  wUh  the  argufinian  or 
nertfhinfldan  mountains,  and  thus  fix  the  limits  be- 
tween Siberia  and  the  chinefe  empire  from  the  Irtifh 
to  the  Amoor.  • 

The  Altay  mountains  are  called  by  the  Chinefe, 
Altai-alin«  and  Ghin-iball,  which  fignifies  the  Gold 
Mount.  They  are  divided  into  the  great  and  the 
kffer  Alftiy.  'fhe  great  Altay  feparates  the  mongo^ 
^    •  4  liaa 
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Van  Tactary  from  the  empire  of  the  foongdtrian  KaU 
mucs  and  a  fmall  part  pf  Bukharia  toward  the  weftt 
This  range  proceeds  in  various  windings  tow^d  the 
north-north-eaft>  here  throws  out  feveral  confidera-*> 
bfe  ridges,  beiween  which  the  main  fources  of  Dhe 
Yenifley,  the  Oby  and  the  Irtifh  rife^  through  Soon*- 
goria  to  the  aoFtb-A<»th.w6ft,  where  they  entef  ia 
APBJundion  w^ih  die^ifier  Altay.  The  leffer  Akay. 
parted  Soongoria  from  the  governmeni^of  Kolbyya)^ 
dirobgh  which  the  aforefaid  ftreams  purfue  th^r 
^ourfe  pver  a  great  extent  of  country. 

The  greateft  height  of  thefe  mouncafns  is  withootl 
the  Kmits  of  the  ruffian  territory.  They  run  .otit 
iti  general  from  one  of  the  higheft  points,  knovk 
by  the  name  of  Bogdoj  over  die  {burets,  of  the.lr>« 
iSfii^  nor-th-weft ward  between  that  and  the  lake  Tcr 
letzkoi^ozero,  and  by  this  lake  and  the  YtniSsf, 
north-eaftward  into  the  ruffian  empire.  TJk  whole  q6 
(he  ruflkin  (hare  of  the  Altay  mountains,  therefore, 
iiaturally  &Ils  into  two  great  halves ;  one  of  whii)h 
comprehends  the  eatii'e  fpace  between  the  irtUh  zodi 
the  Bii  * ;  ajid  the  dher,  the  fpace  between  tbft 
Oby  and  the  Yeniffey.  For  the  lake  af.mcare  accfe 
rate  i^itcHigibiKty  tb^  ibrmer  is  ftylcd  tl^e  kolhyvan, 
and  the  latter  the  kufn^tzkoi  /oc^u^^ins.-  Botl^ 
include  the  greater  p^t  of  the  govenu^ent.of  ^.ol- 
hyvan>  and  belong  entirely  to  the  department  of  the 
kolhyv;jtno»yo(kre(enikoi  mine^wprks.     The  former 

•  Farther  on  the  Oby. 
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half,  namely,  the  mountains  between  the  Irtifk 
and  the  Bii,  or  Oby,  might,  on  account  of  its  vai^ 
neral  wealth  already  known,  be  ftyled  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Altaian  ore- mountains* 

Of  all  the  mountains  in  the  central  Alia,  thofe 
of  Altay  feem  the  mightiefl:,  the  moil  extenlive> 
and  the  moft  conjoined.  They  do  not,  however, 
throughout  bear  the  name  of  Altay.  The  lofty 
track  which  parts  the  government  of  JCoihy  van  from 
the  chinefe  Soongoria  divides  into  tw'o  great  joints* 
One  from  the  Irtifh  to  the  lake  Teletzkoe  and  the 
head  of  the  Abakan,  is  properly  the  lefler  Altay,  or 
Khrebet  Khalta ;  the  other,  fron^  the  Abakan  to  the 
Yenifley,  is  called  Sabinikoy  Khrebet,  In  the  for^ 
mer  are  the  greateft  elevations  of  the  kolhyvanian, 
and  in  the  latter  thofe  of  the  kufnetzkisin  mounuins  j 
they  therefore  form  the  bafis  of  all  the  ribs  or 
mountain-tracks  that  (hoot  out  from  it  to  the 
north-weft  and  to  the  north,  which  at  laft  lofe 
themfelves  towards  the  Fro^en-oc^^in  in  prodigious 
plains }  while  towards  the  fourh,  9s  it  appears,  they 
ftill  continue  to  foar  to  an  uncommon  height  over  . 
a  long  and  broad  extent  of  territory. 

Right  in  the  midft  of  thefe  tall  mountains,  iays 
Dr.  Pallas,  and  on  the  frontier  line  between  the 
foongorian  and  mongolian  deferts,  Bogdo-Dola,  of 
Bogdo-Alim  (the  almighty  mount),  fo  eminently 
famous  amongft  all  thefe  nations,  lifts  its  pointed 
|ieads }  which,  if  not  one  of  the  higheft,  is  yet. 
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by  its  craggy,  fteep,  and  irregular  form,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  thrown  up  by  fomc 
violent  agitation  of  the  earth,  the  molt  ftriking 
of  all  the  powerful  mountains  of  thefe  parts.  North* 
weltward  from  it,  all  the  main  mountain  as  far  as 
Altain*Kul,  or  Teletzkoe-ozero,  is  called  the  Golden 
Mountain.  Eailwards  towards  Mongoley,  more 
to  the  fouth,  runs  a  ftrohg  mountain  Changay,  and 
Ibuthwards  a  powerful  fnow  mountain  Mailart, 
which  either  annexes  to  the  tybetan,  or  to  the 
northerly  mountains  in  India.  La^ly,  weftwards 
the  main  mountain  throws  out  an  ahn»  moftly  bare 
of  forefts,  and  all  over  as  if  lludded  with  rocks, 
called  AUakoola,  i  e.  the  Checquered  Mountain,  by 
the  Tartars  Ala»Tau,  which  conneds  with  the 
kirghiftzian  Alginikoi-Sirt.  Between  the  Muflart 
and  the  Alak  arife  the  rivers  Sir,  or  Shir,  and 
Tallas,  which-  flow  to  the  lake  Aral,  northwards 
out  of  the  Allakoola»  the  Hi  rolling  its  waters 
to  the  Balkafh-noor,  the  £mil  and  the  Tfhui,  which 
is  fometimes  dry;  and  north-weftward  from  the 
Bogdo  the  upper  Irtifh  takes  its  fource.  Probably 
the  great  Altay  mountains  concatenate  with  the. 
tybetan  mountains  by  the  Muflart,-  and  perhaps  by 
other  chains.  For  all  the  deferts  between  Siberia 
and  India,  and  the  eaftern  Bukharia,  are  nothing 
but  alternate  hills  and  plains,  and  extremely  rocky. 
That  alfo  the  Altay  mountains  muft  make  an  unin- 
terrupted partition  between  the  weftem  fteppes  and 
(he  eaftern  regions,  is  fhe^i^n  by  th?  flepp^-animals, 

particularly 
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particularly  the  antelopes  or  fteppe-goataj  who  fiiim: 
the  mountains,  and  even  in  Afia  go  no  fiirther  thaa 
to  the  weflern  range  of  the  Altaic,  and  are  come 
from  it  northwards  to  the  woody  cegions  that  ac« 
company  the  Oby.-r^Tfae  fnow^moiisitain,  whiok 
appears  northwards  on  the  fibenaa  frontiers  from 
the  Irtiihtau  between  the  Bukurma  and  the  KatU'^ 
^ia,  and  quite  into  the  angle  formed  by  the  rivers 
Ina  and  Belaia  which  flow  into  the  Tfliaryfli,  is,  at 
k  were  a  divifion,  a  fliort  branch,  a  nook  of  tbc 
great  Altaia,  which  by  ibme  is'ufuall)'  c^Ued  the 
little  AltaVj  and  which  dert^  its  ftupendous  pinnacles 
above  the  cloud?.  It  rifes  everywhere  bold  and 
fteep,  and  ftands  (e^eiaHy  in  thie  vale  where  the 
Ina  unites  with  the  Tegerek)  iik^a  towering  waUy 
behind  which  the  mountains  rife  conilantly  higher 
in  irregular  gradations,  and  at  lad  ftrikc  up  in 
feparate  points.  The  fame  deep  vale  there  parts 
the  fchiftofe  mountain  from  the  chalk-done  moun^ 
tain,  which  hence  fpreads  northwards  between  the 
Ina  and  the  Lol^tefka  quite  to  the  Tfiiaryfh.  Over 
the  fchiftore  mounts^n  the  (hoiwy  fummits  rifii 
conically  out  of  a  granite  mixed  with  fchorl  and 
intca.  The  fame  granite  diews  itfelf  again  in  chalky 
promontories,  with  the  fchidus  lying  on  it ;  and 
forms  the  Revnovaia  Sopka,  as  it  is  called,  at  the 
feme  time,  right  in  the  bofom  of  the  chaU^y 
mountains,  the  dill  loftier  Sinala  Sopka.  Granite 
appears  likewife  throughout  in  low,  rocky,  craggy 
mounts  and  lingle  clifli^  between  the  rivers  Ubp 

and 
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ffid'^Aby,  where  the  mountaia  has  already  fallea 
deep  towards  the  plain^  and  likewife  about  the  lake 
Kolhyvan.  Ulie  rich  ore^vioumain  of  Kolhyvan 
places  itfelf  immcdiatdly  between  and  about  thit 
granite-ftock ;  and  thence  arifes  an  apparent  coOf^ 
&non  in  the  ftrata  through  the  nrhole  of  the 
Kolhyvan  ore-mountain.  On  the  Irtifh  the  fchift'* 
mountain  extends  latitudinaliy  as  far  as  SemipalaL» 
naia.  The  wavy  red  fand  fchifl:  ridges  between 
the  Shulba  s^pd  the  Ufa,  feem  to  rell  upon  the 
Ichift.  Between  the  Alay  and  the  mbunuins 
Aretching  to  the  Irtifli,  is  alfo  a  perfedt  plain» 
without  a  trace  of  hilly  fcites,  with  many  fak-poolft 
and  petty  lakes,  and  the  promontories  everywhere 
gently  decline  towards  this  plain,  and  are  com- 
pletely deftitute  of  forefts.  Genume  hornfchift 
and  j[afper  are  here  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
mountain^  neither,  except  the  outermoA  hills  that 
proceed  by  the  Ircyfli  below  Semipalatnaia,  is  any 
true  fioets  mountain  perceptible* 

The  principal  part  of  the  Altay  mountains  that 
fall  to  the  fliare  of  Ruffia,  is  the  range  of  Kolhyvan^ 
or  the  proper  ore-mountains  of  Altay.  For  the 
more  convenient  comprehenfion  of  it.  It  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  fubdivifions,  namely : 
I.  The  Kolhyvano-volkrefenlkoi.  2.  The  Korbo* 
likinfkoi.  3.  The  Alailkoi.  4.  The  Ubinflcoi, 
5.  The  Buktarminfkoi.  6.  The  Tclelkoij  and, 
y.  The  Tfharilkoi  mountainst 

«  The 
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*'  The  Kolhyvano-Yoikrerenikot  mountains  have 
thdr  appellation  from  the  adjacent  lake  Kolhyvan, 
(which  has  given  irs  name  to  the  whole  chain  be* 
tween  the  Irtiih  amd  the  Oby,  as  well  as  to  the 
government)  and  from  the  firft  copper-mine^  caHed 
Voflcrefehikoi.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
granitic  ridge  which  parts  this  mountain  from  the 
korbolikinfkoi.  It  is  confined  to  the  eaft  by  the 
deep  valley  in  which  the  line  of  the  prefent  fore- 
pofts  is  drawn^  and  by  the  lofty  tigeretzkoi  ihow- 
mountains ;  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
TfharyOi,  whofe  courfe  is  accompanied  by  confider- 
ably  high  fchift  and  chalk  mountains  ;  towards  the 
weft  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  north-weftern  fteppe.  — 
The  greateft  elevation  of  thefe  mountains  is  the 
Sinnaia-Sopka  *j  which  is  computed  to  afcend 
28i4pariiian  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  At 
its  middle  and  greateft  height  it  confifts  of  a  moftly 
<;odrre  granite,  confifting  of  fpatum  campeftre, 
quartz,  and  blackifh  mics.  On  the  north  fide  it  abuts 
extremely  fteep  againft  the  Bielo  lake,  under  which 
appear  leafy  clay  and  table-fchift  which  reft  upon 
the  foot  of  the  blue  mountain,  and  covers  the  granite 
between  it  and  the  tigeretfkoi  granatic  fnow-movn- 
tain,  ft  ill  thirty  verfts  farther  to  the  eaft,  On  the 
eaft  fide  it  in  like  manner  ftruts  boldly  againft  the 
great  Biela,  and  more  to  the  weft,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  little  Biela  with  the  great  Bicl*.    la 

*  The  Blue  n;Quiitain, 

this 
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tUs  angle^  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  mountain,  is 
found  fchiftus  and  chalk-ftone,  in  which  tatter  are 
fome  little  cavities  containing  lapis  calcareus  ilalac- 
tites.  From  the  little  Bieia  the  mountains  rife  again 
towards  the  fbuth,  elevating  themfelves  to  the 
Revennaia  Sopka,  or  Rhapontic  fummit,  which  is 
furrounded  by  the  ore-mountains,  and  confiding  of 
fchiftus  comeus,  mixed  fparingly  with  mica  fpathofa 
and  crumbs  of  mica  campeftris,  in  which  latter  are 
a  few  fmall  hollows  wherein  are  found  (lala£tices. 
Towards  the  weft,  from  the  blue  mountain,  funs 
the  granite-mountain  range,  in  bulk  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  verfts,  interrupted  by  a  multitude  of  vallies, 
proceeding  an  hundred  verfts  to  the  Alay,  and  there 
unites  with  the  alaifkoi  granite  hills.  The  northern 
foot  of  this  granite-ridge  runs  under  powerful 
fchiftus  and  chalk  mountains,  in  and  between  which 
the  two  firft  kolhyvan  mines  were  dug. 

Another  mighty  ridge  of  granite  runs  from  the 
Blue  mountain  northwards  to  the  river  Tfharylh, 
under-run  on  the  weftein  fide  by  fchiftus  and  chalk, 
which  again  ferther  on  extend  to  the  yarofflcoi  and 
Ac  tigerctzkoi  Ihow-mouniain.  The  component 
parts  of  all  thefe  granite-ridges,  are  various  ;  one 
while  the  feldfpar,  another  time  the  quartz,  has  the 
afccndant  j  now  the  component  parts  are  coarfe, 
and  then  fo  delicate,  and  fo  poor  in  mics,  that  one 
might  be  induced  to  take  the  granite  proceeding 
from  them  for  fandftone. 

•     This 
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This  tra£k  of  mountains  U  uncommonly  rich  in 
filvery,  copper^  and  ziak  ores ;  for  in  thii  traft  lie 
the  old  and  firil  Vofkrefcnikoi,  and  Kolhyvaniikoi, 
Oolovlnfkoi,  Bogoyatlenikoi,  BobromikofQcoi, 
Kleopittfkoi,  Guftokafhinikoi,  Medvedefikoi,  Lok-^ 
tofikoi,  Berofofflcoi,  Murfmikoi,  Monaftii-ikoi,  and 
Tfliakyrfkoi  mines,  of  which>  however,  fcarcely  any 
are  in  work  at  prefenc* 

TheKORBOLiKiNSKof  mountain  has  its  name  from 
the  brook  Korbolikha,  which  runs  through  it.  It 
18  inclofed  from  the  fouth,  the  caft,  and  the  weft, 
by  granite  mountains;  but  on  the  north^eaft  is 
bounded  by  the  great  Biela,  accompanied  by  fchift 
and  chalk  mountains.  It  conGfts,  except  in  fomc 
few  points  which  are  covered  with  fea4>ottom  mate- 
rials, for  the  moft  part  of  clay-fchift,  marlwake, 
]tp\%  corneus,  and  quartz,  which  here  and  there  are 
underlaid  by  granite  and  porphyry.  Notwithftandii^ 
the  hdght  of  thefe  mountains,  between  the  origin 
of  th€  Korbolicha  and  the  little  Biela,is  confiderable^ 
yet  the  mountain  on  the  great  Bicla,  Xucli  as  the 
Revennaia-  Sopka,  and  the  Karaul  naia^opka  remark- 
^ly  diftinguifli  themfelves  on  account  of  their  finglc 
fummits.  Its  mineral  confifts  of  a  fchiftofe  marl- 
wake  and  hornfchift,  wherein  here  and  there 
hornblend  and  crumbs  of  feldfpar  are  to  be  met 
with. 

'  The  chain  of  mountains  in  conjunftian  with  the 
oorth-weftern  and  fouih-eaflein  rivers  of  the  Reven- 
naia- Sopka,  the  Blue  mountain,  and  the  Kolhyvan 

granite 
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granite  mountain ;  and  in  the  (buth-eaH:,  afcer  they 
bavegone  aboift  the  kliutfhefikoi  majak,  terminate  at 
the  foot  of  high  granitic  fhow-moutitains*  The 
kerennaia  Sopka  is  the  highefl:  point  of  thefe 
mountains,  being  eftimated  at  2213  pariHan  feet 
higher  than  the  Shlangenberg  ;  it  is  faid  not  to 
coHfift  of  gra'nitfe,  but  of  firm  hornfchiftus.  In  this 
t6rbolikinflcdi  trafk  of  mountains,  the  richeft  of  all 
the  Altay  mine-works  are  carried  on.  For  here  is 
the  crown  of  them,  the  Slangenberg  (Smeinogorflcoi* 
Rudnik);  and  befidcs  that,  the  Maffiinlkoi,  the 
Marklhciderlkbi,  the  Karamiflieflkoi,  the  Striihkof- 
flcoi,  the  Matveycfikoi,  the  TIhere{)anoffkoi,  the 
Kommiffarfkoi,  the  Gohzoflkoi,  the  Ivanofflcoi,  the 
Piktoffkoi,  the  Lazurikoi,  the  Haufenfkoi,  and  the 
Semmenofikoi  mines. 

The  ALAisTHAN  mountains  comprife  that  range 
which  advances  from  the  origin  of  the  Alay  to  the 
two  fides  of  this  rirer,  and  between  it  and  the  Ouba 
and  Irtifh,  and  runs  out  into  the  great  faline  plain,^ 
which  is  Ikirted  by  th6  Alay,  the  Ircifli,  and  the  Oby. 
This  range,  as  far  as  the  ftream  Shemanaika,  falling 
into  the  Ouba,  and  on  the  branch  of  the  Alay  Ta. 
lofka,  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  granite  and 
porphyry,  rifes  between  the  Oby  and  the  Irtilh  to  a 
very  confiderable  height,  and  feems  to  undet-run 
the  korboli-kinfkian  and  folotaraihian  mountains, 
which,  between  the  Irtilh  and  the  Alay,  is  properly 
the  fore  mountain  of  the  Alailkian.  Together  with 
granite  and  porphyry  here  is  found  jaifo  mica  and 
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clayfchifttis,  tnarlwakes,  and  faline  chalk-ftoM,  on 
the  right  of  the  Alay,  (where  the  granite  ridge 
proceeds  down  to  the  lokteflkoi  favode,)  trapp  and 
breccia,  on  the  Shulba  black  fLhiftud^  chalk,  and 
fandftone,  and  farther  down  gypfum^  clay,  marl, 
and  beds  of  fand. 

The  higheft  fummit  of  thefe  mountains  is  mount 
Sludina  in  the  diftrift  of  the  Alaifkpifavode,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  1672  feet  higher  than  the  Shian- 
genbcrg.  From  this  elevation  we  fee  the  tigeretzkoi 
and  buktarminikoi  (or  oubinikoi)  fnow-mountains, 
as  plainly  as  though  they  were  only  a  few  verfts  off. 
The  pinnacle  of  this  mountain  confifts  of  a  granite 
compofed  of  feldfpar,  quartz,  and  black  micas,  of 
pretty  coarfe  grains.  In  the  lower  points  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  fmaller,  and  inftead  of  the  micae  a 
bornblend  takes  the  afcendant.  In  fome  places 
both  are  wanting,  and  the  granite  affumes  a  fand- 
ftone-like  appearance.  At  its  northern  foot,  four 
yerfts  from  the  melting-houfes,  cljalk-ftone  breaks 
with  marine  productions.  —  In  this  part  of  the  Altay 
ore-mountains  are  the  mines  Medvedefikoi,  Plolko- 
gorfkoi,  Shemaniftinlkoi,  Shulbinfkoi,  Solotukin- 
flcoi,  Lokteffkoi,  &c. 

The  ouBiNSJCoi  mountains,  otherwife  called  the 
voBROFSKoi,  form,  at  the  fources  of  the  Ouba  and 
IJlba,  a  confiderable  ridgc,towering  in  lofty  fummlts 
to  high  fnow-miountains,  fending  out  its  branches  on 
both  fides  of  thofe  rivers,  efpecially  between  them, 
and  at  its  foot  is  bordered  by  the  Irtifli.     The 
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Seated  height  of  it  rifes  'sfear  Bobrc^IkSta  whh 
porphyry,  which  in  thb  north  alid  foath  is  fri-^ 
quently  changed  for  gfanite,  whole  fuminits,  one 
while  with  gentle^  aiid  then  with  bold  afcents,  fur^ 
round  the  mofl:  deUghtful  vales^  abounding  in  odo« 
riferous  herbs  of  various  kinds.'  —  In  the  region 
Ibout  the  fortrefs  OdftksrmenegorflCy  the  granite  is 
onder-run*^  by  fchiilofe  earth,  in  antient  times^ 
explored  by  the  Tihudi,  who  took  pleafvrre  in 
mining.  Higher  up  the  Irtifli,  as  far  as  the  Buk- 
torma,  mountains  of  fchiftus  frequently  ^ppeai*^  in 
which  copper  ore  is  dug>  and  which  here  and  there 
is  under-run  by  porphyry  and  granite^  but  hi  many 
places  arecoveredwhhchaclk.  Themountains  in  Which 
the  fources  of  the  Ouba  rife,  confift  of  granite,  por^ 
phyry,  marlwake,  petrofilex,  and  quartz.  Towards 
theeaft  the  onvinikoi  fnow-mountains  raife  their  lofty 
fummits,  which,  riieafured  with  theliney  were  found 
to  be  5691  eng'Kfli  feet  above  the  wafer  of  the  river 
Ouba  which  devolves  its  pleafant  ftream  beneath  its 
monftrous  cliffs.  In  thefe  mountains  have  been 
lately  found  the  filipoffl<oi  mines,  on  the  Ulba, 
which  promife  great  fuccefs  j  tog<rthcr  wiih  the  mines 
taloffkoi,  nicolaefikoi,  berefeffkoiy  ilinfkoi,  &c. 

The  BUKTARMiNsKoi  motmtain  begins  in  the 
fuperior  region  of  the  river  Buktarma,  at  the  fron- 
tier-heights^ between  the  chinefe  and  the  ruffian 
Empires,  declines  from  the  fbuth  towards  the  nof th 
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and  wed,  and  accompanies  the  afore-mentioned 
ftream,  on  both  its  fides,  till  its  confluence  with  the 
Itiifhi  It  reaches  to  eaft  and  north-eaft  as  far  as  the 
mountains  that  run  along  the  Kokufun,  and  towards 
the  north  up  to  thofe  that  follow  the  courfe  of  the 
Ulba.  From  the  binfkoi  fnow-  mountains  up  to  the 
head  of  the  Uiman  (which  falls  into  the  Kokofun) 
it  forms  a  powetful  ridge,  riling  almoft  througHout 
in  high  fummits  of  fnow,  and  on  this  fide  extends 
its  greateft  height  to  the  fource  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  river.  This  huge  mountain^  as  yet  very  little 
known,  and  |>artly  inacceflible,  confifts,  as  far  as  we 
know  of  it,  in  its  higheft  points  of  various  kinds  of 
granite,  porphyry,  and  flint  breccia.  But  in  its 
chafms,  and  particularly  towards  the  flic»res  of  the 
main  or  mod:  confiderable  rivers,  different  forts 
of  fchiftus,  chalk-ftone,  marl,  breccia,  s^id  fand^ 
ft  one,  are  frequently  met  with.  Jafper  is  found  in 
abundance,  with  porphyry,  and  trapp,  in  the  fuperiot 
tegions.  Of  the  chalk-mountains  feen  in  the  lower 
eonfines  of  the  Buktarma,  fome  are  very  craggy 
imd  have  a  number  of  caverns.  In  thefe  mountains 
there  has  hithctto  been  but  one  mine  explored,  the 
Buktormnilkoi,  with  any  hope  of  fuccefs. 

The  TELETZKoi  mountain  has  its  name  from  the 
lake  Tcletzkoe,  (Telctzkoe  ozera)  on  one  of  the 
greateft  eminences  of  the  Aitay,  and  from  which 
the  river  Oby  iflues.  It  forms,  with  its  lofty  fum- 
mits, the  boundary  between  Siberia  and  the  Soon- 
gorey,  ftrikcs  its  powerful  ridges  down  betwixt  the 
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lake  and  the  Katunia ;  and^  after  having  turned 
touodtheeaft  fide  and  the  lake,  unites  with  the* 
kufnetzkoi  mountains.  This  divifion  is  one  of  the 
greateft,  but  at  the  iame  time  the  mldeft  and  moft 
inaccef&ble  of  all  the  alcaian  ore-mountains ;  henqd 
it  is,  that  its  quality  and  contents  are  ftiil  but  very, 
little  known.  However,  thus  much  we  knaw;  that 
very  powerful  granite!  and  porphyry  mountains  are 
in  its  range,  and  that  the  earth  near  and  upon  it 
yields  jafper,  flint  breccia,  hornfchiftus,  white^  (pi*^* 
bably  laline)  chalk^ftone,  coloured  marble,  blacks 
fchiftus,  marl,  fand-ftone,  and  in  thefe  there  are 
iron,  orgentaceous  copper,  and  lead  ores,  naphtha, 
afphaltus,  &c.  The  mountains  to  the  right  of  the 
Katunaia  feem  to  be  particularly  rich  in  6res^ 

The  TSHARisKLoi  mountains  are  of  very  great 
extent.  They  comprife  the  whole  fpace  between 
the  higheft  fource^  of  the  Ulba,  Oiiba,  and  the  Ko. 
kofun  (till  where  the  Tflmya  falls  into  the  Kokofun) 
and  between  the  courfe  of  this  latter  river  and  the 
Katunaia,  and  carries  its  powerful  forked  ridges 

a 

^long  both  fides  of  the  TfharKb,  from  its  origin  to 
its  difemboguing  into  the  Oby«  Its  diredion  is  from 
caft  to  wed  and  north-weft ;  and  in  the  fouth  it  is 
parted,  by  a  rude  valley,  from  the  oubinfkoi  fiiow" 
mountains.  In  feveral  places  it  rifes  to  a  great 
height,  heaving  up  enormous  pinnacles,  which  in 
fome  parts  are  covered  with  never-failing  fnow,  fuch 
as  the  Tigeretzkoi,  the  torgonflcoi,  the  tfliarifkoi, 
the  katunayaifkoi,  the  annuyifkoi,  and  the  italitzkoi^ 
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fnow-mduntaihs,  which  for  the  moft  part  confift  of 
granite>  porphyry,  jafper,  and  flint  breccia.  The 
Tigeretzkoi  alone^  to  a  confiderable  height,  con-^ 
fid  of  m.arble,  which  contains  a  muhitude  of 
fea-(hells.  Thefe  in  general  are  found  to  be 
4392  parifian  feet  higher  than  the  Shiangen-» 
berg.  One  of  the  higheft  points  is  the  Koffipnaia- 
Sopka^  (the  ragged  head,)  confiding  of  monftrous 
blocks  of  hoary  granite^  In  feveral  places  of 
thefe  wild  and  extenfive  mountains,  iron,  copper, 
and  lead  ores  have  been  dug  up,  but  no  regular 
works  have  been  as  yet  fet  up. 
.  The  fecond  half  of  the  ruffian  (hare  of  the 
Altaian  mountains,  namely,  the  kufnetzkoi  range, 
is  ftill,  for  the  greateft  part,  almoft  unknown,  and 
inacceifible.  It  may  be  reduced  to  two  fubdiviiions, 
whereof  one  fliall  comprife  the  kofnetzkoi  proper, 
and  the  other  the  krafnoyarlkoi  mountains,  together 
filling  the  whole  vad  fpace  between  the  Oby  and 
the  Yenifley.  Thefe  mountains  throw  up,  on  the 
Mrafs  and  between  the  fources  of  the  Tom  and  the 
Tufs,  fome  very  confiderable  fummits,  many  of 
them  covered  with  eternal  fnow.  In  regard  to  its 
inward  conftitution  and  frame,  we  have  as  yet  but 
few  authentic  accounts.  However,  from  hence  are 
brought  various  forts  of  granite,  porphyry,  jafper, 
breccia,  faline  chalk-ftone,  marble  with  fea-fhells, 
faorn-ftone,  flate,  ferpentine,  itiountain-ctyftal, 
chalcedony,  and  carnelians.  On  the  Kondomai, 
are  produdive  iron*mines :  in  the  region  of  the 
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origin  of  the  Tfiiumifli  the  falahirikoi  filver* 
mines  continue  to  be  worked  with  great  expeda^ 
tions;  and  at  Krafnoyarfk  feveral  copper-mines 
were  formerly  worl^d,  but  are  now  abandjned  *• 
In  the  laft  mentioned  circle  is  alfo  an  eftablifliment 
for  fmelting  iron-ore^  belonging  to  the  merchants 
Savelicf.-^^The  higheft  mountains  hereto  be  feen 
in  the  fouth  are  about  the  fource  of  the  Abakan, 
where  the  famous  mount  Sabin,  or  Shabina-Dabahn, 
^aifes  his  fnowy  head  to  a  ftuperfdous  height^  and, 

•  In  the  diaria  gf  Krafnayarflc^  to  thS  left  of  the  yenifTey, 
(fays  Mr.  Pallas)  the  fchiftua  is  feen  lying  ^uite  up  to  the  deep 
foaring  granite  mountain^  and  is  rich  in  ore  ;  the  chalk-moui)- 
tain  is  but  very  narrow  about  the  Tefs  and  the  brook  Koza, 
and  then  fbQow  northwards  red  fand  fchiftus  and  marl  ftratuoi. 
Beyond  the  Yenifley  we  find  the  fchidus-mountains  mucli  morfc 
northward  flilly  as  far  as  above  the  upper  region  of  the  brooks 
Sifine  and  Oubei,  and  the  river  Mana ;  and  the  chalk-cliiF 
mountain  runs  as  far  as  to  the  conQuence  of  the  Mana  with  the 
Yenifleyy  and  therefore  too  near  upon  the  town  of  Krafnoyarfk^ 
where  the  Tleeizt  proceed.  The  chalk  mountainikere  fends  out 
a  rib  weft  ward  under  the  name  gf  Arga^  which  prefles  weft  wards 
out  of  its  direft  courfe  to  tl^e  Yus,  ^^^iag  much  higheyr  than 
the  Yenifley,  and  its  continuation  th«  river  Tfliulym.  Froi^ 
Krafnoyarlk  north-weft  and  eaftward  are  pure  FloetKe  and  level 
country,  likewife  the  ftiaight  road  thence  to  Irkutik  through 
nothing  but  low  forefts,  which  extend  northward  as  far  as  the 
^PP^r  Tangnflca,  and  where  at  moft  but  fmall  iletzc  ridges  appear, 
fo  tl^at  in  thefe  parts  the  fchiftus-mountain  muft  be  much  Icfs, 
powerful,  as  the  granite  yet  extends  in  its  former  breadth  and 
diredion^  and  for  example,  on  the-  river  Ouda,  as  far  a^  about 
the  brooks  Shelma,  Nerek,  and  Sob,  where  are  at  prefent  the  bed 
veins  of  mufcovy  glafs. 
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the  Ittcm,  on  the  borders  of   the  brook  Shan* 

The  major  part  of  the  Allay  mountains  is  more 
bild  than  woody.  The  largeft  forefts  are  in  the 
low  countries  about  the  Alay,  the  Oby,  and  th«j 
Yeniflcy.  The  fpecies  of  wood  are,  the  pinus 
fylveftris,  the  birch,  the  afpin,  the  pinus  picea, 
the  pinus  abies,  the  alder,  the  willow,  and  noble 
larch-trees  *,  and  cedars. — The  principal  rivers  of 
thefe  mountains  are ;  the  Irtifli  and  its  collatera^I 
dreams  the  Buktarma,  the  Ulba,  and  the  Uba  ;  thQ 
Oby,  with  its  main  rivers,  the  Alay,  the  Tlharyfli, 
the  Tlhulym,  the  Tom,  the  Katunia,  the  Yus, 
and  the*  Abakan,  which  falls  into  the  Yenifley. 
The  fuperior  regions  of  the  mountains  are  uncom* 
jnonly  e:;cuberant  in  waters. 

The  Sayane  mountains. 

The  nethermoft  fnow-tops  and  granitic  mainrldges 
determine,  at  the  Yenifley,  and  thenpe  as  far  as  the 
Baikal,  the  boundaries  between  Siberia  and  the 
Mongoley  j  fo  that  only  the  northern  fide  of  the 
mountains  belongs  to  Siberia.  The  granite-moun- 
tain (lands  here  very  bluff,  efpecially  in  the  region 
of  the  Oufs,  which,  to  the  right,  falls  into  the 
Yenifley.  The  YcniiTey  iifelf  rolls  forth  from 
between  high  fnowy  fummits  \^hich  hem  it  in  with 
rocks,  into  a  monftrous  vale;  as  in  general  all  the 
fuperior  rivers  flow  in  very  high  and  dreary  moun- 

•  Pinus  lariz. 
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tains.    Behind  the  Oafs  is  a  very  lofty  mountain, 
Khoin-Dabahn ;   and,  more    eaftward,    over    the 
Ottba,  a  wide-extended  with  cragged  rocky  high« 
ibaring  fummits,  the  mountain  Irgentargak,  which 
continues  for  above  500  verfts,  quite  up  to  the, 
fources  of  the  Beikem  and.  the  ShiQikiOi.    Hard  bjr 
this  mountain  follows,  to  the  north«we(l  of  the  lak$ 
KoflbgoU  the  frontier  mountain  Nukutu-Dabahn, 
(or  Khangai),  whence  the  Karin  falls  into  that  lake  ( 
then,  about  the  origin  of  the  brook  Khanga  begins 
the  mountain  Gufban-Dabahn^,   and  reaches  to 
beyond  the  fources  of  the  river  Ouro ;'  where,    at 
a  mountain  Kifimktu-Dabahn,   begins    the  great 
4:hain  Oudin-Dfoen,  and,  between  the  Vida  and  the 
rivulet  Selenga,   from   north-weft   to    fQuth-ealt, 
forms  the  fiberiau   boundary.     Another  branch  of 
lofty  mountains  proceeds  under  the  liame  of  Tu^ 
ron-Dabahn,   between  the   fources  of  the  Dfhida 
and  Tampik,  on  one,  ^nd  on  the  river'  Irkut  on 
the  other  fide,  as  far  as  to  the  Baikal. 

The  whole  range  (whofe  higheft  ridges,  neareft 
to  the  Yenifley,' are  called,  Sayanfkoi-Krebet,  but 

.  towards  the  origin  of  the  Qka,  Krebet  Khandabaga) 
confifls,  more  or  lefs,  of  ragged  granite  and  por- 
phyry fummits,  which  interchange  with  various 
kinds   of  fchiftus ;  and  fa.rther  onwards,  between 

.  the  Yeniffey  and  the  Angara,  is  under-run  with 
powerful  floettzes  of  chalk,  marl,  clay,  and  land,— 

^  'The  three  mountaiot. 
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The  granite  in  many  of  the  hills,  is  fo  coar£:« 
grained,  that  the  bcft  mines  here  are  of  mufcovy- 
glafs.  In  thefe  mountains,  about  the  TeniiTey,  are 
found  numbers  of  what  are  called  o]d  tfliudi  mines  ; 
notwithftanding  that  their  mineral  contents  are  fllU 
tlmod  entirely  unknown ;  and  except  iron-ore,  but 
little  has  been  gained  ifrom  them. 

Though  the  range  is  here  and  tber#  quite  t|^ld, 
yet,  for  the  moft  part,  at  lead  in  the  vallies,  it  i; 
forefted.  The  fpcdes  of  trees  arc,  the  pinu? 
fylveftris,  the  pipus  abies,  the  pinus  picea,  the 
birch,  and  excellent  larches  and  cedats. — ^The 
principal  rivers  of  the  Aiyane  mountains  are :  the 
Yeniffey,  the  Tuba,  th^  Man^,  the  Kan,  the 
Pyruffa,  the  Ouda,  the  Oka,  the  Irkut,  &c. 

* 

The  mountains  of  the  BaihU  ' 

This  range  of  mpiintains  has  pearly  the  fai^e 
4ire&ion  with  the  Baikal-fea,  accompanying  it  on 
both  fides  from  fouth  to  north  and  north-eaft,  runs 
down  to  the  weft  on  the  right  of  thp  Angara, 
where  it  fj^ltens  in  a  mprafly  fteppe  of  prodigious 
extent  j  to  the  epft  it  advance^  from  the  origin  of 
the  Lena,  on  both  fides  pf  th^t  river,  and  here  like* 
wife  d}es  ^way  in  a  \vide-extended-^oetz-ridge.  In 
general  it  is  a  very  craggy  high-thrown  mountain, 
partly  confifting  of  granite,  partlyofflint.brecciaand 
chalk-ftone.  In  the  inferior  regions  of  the  Angara 
and  the  Lena  its  flqetz-piountain  greatly  declines,  an4 

frequently 
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i^equently  produces  coal.  From  the  upper  angariaii 
ridge,  there  runs,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  a  t>ranch 
yreilwardi  through  the  region  between  the  podjkam* 
menaia  and  the  nifhilaia  Tunguika,  away  oyer  the 
Teniffey,  and  confifts  probably  of  mere  flortz- 
jnout^tains.  About  the  north*eaftern  part  of  the 
Baikal,  the  upper  Angara,  the  Mama  and  the 
river  Vitlm,  where  He  the  famous  pits  of  mufcovy- 
ghfs,  all  the  mountain  is  granitic  *.  The  mineral 
f  ontents  of  thefe  ipountains  are  as  yet  by  far  not 

thoroughly 

*  What  Mr.  Laxmasn  relatecof  thefe  granite  mountsuns 
^efcnres  here  to  be  quoted.  **  On  the  footh  fide  of  the  weft  end 
**  of  the  Baikal,  which  is  called  Ruhuk,  a  granite  ridge  extenda 
**  along  that  fea.  The  promontories,  above  fifty  fathom  high, 
5*  ftetp,  eight  hundred  fathom  long,  and  of  far  greater  breadth^ 
J*  confift  entirely  of  milk-whkc  quartz,  which  is  feldom  knowa 
'*  to  form  whole  mountains  (i).  Then  follows  a  fine*grained« 
f  one  while  quartzy- micaceous- fpatous^  and  then  only  quartz* 
"  micaceoiH,  granite  ;  and  this  compolition  of  granite  is  pro- 
f  ^  grefiively  r^ft  throughout  in  chinks,  a  curious  circuroftanee 
f<  but  rarely  feen  in  old  granite-mountains,  and  mnch  doubted 
'*  of  by  fome  orographers.  Some  three  hundred  fathom  from  the 
f*  quartzy  excrefircnce  feveral  parallel  gangues  appear^  which  00 
f*  fhe  eaftem  declivity,  towards  the  brook  Sludeinaia,  extend 
"  from  weft  to  eaft.  The  moft  powerful  of  them  is  about  twelve 
"  fee^  the  reft  are  fmaller,  and  fall  almoft  perpendicularly.  The 
*^  mighty  Salband,  I  might  almoft  fay,  the  proftrate,  confifts  of 
**  black  fcaly  mica.  To  this  fucceeds  a  fine-grained,  greenilb, 
'*  brittle  quartz,  fprinkled  with  green  micaceous  cryflals.  It 
'<  comprehends  one  third  of  the  whole,  and  terminates  in  a 
''  folid  feldfpar,  which  fills  fhe  northern  and  larger  portion  of  the 

(1)  la  the  Ursl-mottntaint;  however,  fercral  inftancct  of  it  appear. 

"  gangue, 
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thoroughly  known.  The  prihcipal  of  what  hai 
hsen  difcovered  in  them,  are  coals,  afphaltus, 
fulphur-fources;  native  fulphur,  alum,  common* 
falt-fources,  lapis  lazuli,  mufcovy-^glafs,  carnelians. 


4t 


''  gaxvgue,  in  which  frequently  pnfrtlatic  fcbcerl  cryftak  arr 
inclofcd.  The  fchoerl  is  green,  tranfparent,  or  cloudy,  of 
a  quadrangular  or  pyramidal  form,  and  fome  cryAals  are  aU 
•*  moft  five  feet  lo«g,  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter ;  but  thefe 
*f  arc  cubicaHy  fplit ;  wherefore  it  is  not  polltbk  to  get  then* 
whole.  Alfo  micaceous  cryflals  are  frequently  interfperfed  ia 
the  feldfpar.  Laftly,  the  fddfparlieson  the  ipnirtay  granite, 
**  iiK  which  but  httle  fpar  and  mica  is  interfperfed*  To  con* 
V  c]ude>  the  gangue  i»  vifibly  along  the  ^eep  fouth-eaftem  fide 
*'  of  the  mountain  quite  to  the  water  level  of  the  Sludenaia, 
and  in  the  holes  fandy  quartz,  which  the  fpring-iloods  ha've 
wa(hcd  through  a  grot  four  fathom  deep  and  tv^o  fathom 
/'  high.  The  leafy  greeniOi  mica  appears,  as  was  remarked  of 
*'  the  fchoerl,  in  pafmatic  pyramidal  cryfUIs  of  from  three  ta 
*<  ni^e  fides.— *The  learned  are  inclined  to  pronounce  the  whole 
*'  region  of  the  Baikal  to  be  the.  eSe^  of  fom^  g^^at  convulfioa 
.  *^  of  nature. ;  but  in  the  range  of  mountains  aboyt  the  weft  end 
'<  of  this  fca,  which  is  called  l^ultuk,  all  feems  to  ipetohare 
.  *'  arifefi  by  a  gentle  and  eafy  formation.  Th^.  foremention«d 
*<  flruclure  of  the  mountains  (hews  how  the  minerals  are  depo- 
*<  fitcd  according  to  their  quantities,  and  in  conf(?|rmity  to  the 
**  laws  of  relation.  The  cryflals  may  perhaps  have  already  receiv- 
<*  ed  their  flats  and  points  as  they  part  dry  and  moift.^'  See  CrelPt 
Chymical  Ann.  1785,  part  iii.  p.  265. — Of  iimilar  gangues 
in  granite,  various  examples  are  feen  in  the  mountains  of  Altai 
and  Ural ;  efpecially  in  the  latter  the  beautiful  amethyfts,  at  Mur- 
finik,  are  broke  out  of  quailz  gangues  in  granite* 

c  naturM 
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iiaturarl  pruifian  bluei  and  fpecimens  of  iron,  copper* 
and  lead  *. 

.  Some  tra&s  of  mountains  about  the  Baikal,  for 

ocample,  the  Burgunda  and  others,  are  fo  high, 

^  From  a  manufcript  coataioing  the  mineralogical  obfenrations 
of  M.  Gruber,  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Baikal,  I  eztradl  the 
following :    **  The  country  round  Irkutflc,  for  fome  hundrc4 
'f  Tcrfts  on  the  Angara,  and  above  a  thou&nd  Terfts  on  the 
f<  Lena,  is  entirely  of  the  flcetz  kind ;    but  thefe  ftreams  have 
'*  moflly  high  banks.  In  the  confines  pf  Irkutfk  is  a  great  deal  of 
*f  coal ;    and,  near  the  city^  on  the  bank  of  the  Angara^  in  a 
*'  fiibverted  mountain^  6\c  veins  of  it>  each  a  quarter  of  an  arfhine 
**  in  thicknefs.  at  a  diftance  of  about  two  arihines  above  one 
**  another.  — -  Salt-fprings  are  here  in  many  places.     Not  far  from 
**  the  Baikal  magnefia  vitriolata  is  prepared  from  the  water  of  a 
*^  lake ;  and  eighty  verfls  from  Irkutfk,  on  the  Angara  are  manufac- 
f '  tories  of  common  fait.     From  Irkutfk  four  hui\dred  and  thirty- 
**  four  verfts,  on  the  Lena,  extends  a  bed  of  copper*ore,  which 
**  feems  to  reach^  for  nine  hundred  yerfts,  to  the  river  Kiren. 
"  The  country,  by  the  latter  river,  is  far  more  hilly,  and  cpniift- 
**  ing  partly  of  chalk-ftone,    whence  feveral  mineral  fourcca 
f*  proceed.     Nor  ^re  fpecimens  of  copper  wanting.     Iron-ores 
"  and  ferruginous  flones  are  everywhere  met  with  in  abundance. 
"  On  the  Lena,  here  and  there,  are  fallies  of  argentiferous  glantz 
galena,  interfperfed  In  the  chalk-ftone,  and  at  times  appears  in 
lumps  qf  two  or  three  pounds.     It  was  firfl  explored  about 
"  fifty   years    ago  by     McfTrs.  Make   and   Kutuzof.      They 
**  keep  four  machines  at  work  at  the  faid  copper-flcetz,  near  the 
*«  villages  Botoya  and  Shemanova.     The  ores  are  green- copper, 
•«  blue-copper,    brown-copper,  copper-glas,    fahlertz-ores,    and 
«*  mdachquite.     The  gangues  are  calcareous  and  fandy.     The 
«*  narrower  the  gangue,  the  richer  it  is.     The  proportion  is  ont 
"  fourth  to  forty  per  cent,  copper,  but  fcarccly  a  trace  of  fiUer. 
**  On  an  average  one  hundred  pood  of  ore  yields  four  pood  of 
<*  good  copper." 

that 
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that  they  are  covered  with  never-wafting  Ihow.  In 
that  fea  or  lake  itfelf  many  lofty  and  fteep  diSa 
afeend  above  the  waters  as  iflands,  fome  whereof 
confift  of  folid  white  quartz.  —  The  mountains  are 
partly  ba^re,  but  for  the  moft  part  decked  with  fo* 
rcfts.  The  moft  ufual  kinds  of  trees  are  the  pinus 
fylveftris  and  the  birch  ;  but  here  are  likewife  great 
numbers  of  larches  and  cedars.  —  The  moft  confi- 
derable  rivers  which  derive  their  ftreams  hence,  arc 
the  Selenga,  the  Angara,  the  Lena,  the  Vilui,  and 
the  Tungufj^. 

Tb€  Nertjbinjkoi  mountains^ 

Thefe  mountains,  otherwife  called  the  mountains 
of  Daouria,  extend  from  the  Baikal  and  the  fources 
of  the  Selenga  and  the  Amoqr,  down  the  two  fides 
of  thofe  rivers ;  on  one  fide  as  far  as  where  the 
Argoon  falls  into  the  Amoor,  and  on  the  other 
fide  up  to  the  heads  of  the  Niufa  and  the  Qldekon, 
where  it  annexes  itfelf  to  the  fpaciou^  range  of 
Okhotz,  or  Krebet  Stanovoi.  It  confequently 
includes  the  whole  fpace  between  the  Selenga  and 
the  Argoon,  take  the  fame  diredlion  with  the  coiirfe 
of  the  Amoor  and  the  Ingoda  from  weft  to  north- 
eaft,  and  comes  down  to  u$  from  the  Mongoley, 
under  the  n^me  of  Yablonoi-Krebct,  or  apple- 
mountain.  It  has  its  greateft  elevations  about  the 
origin  of  the  Amoor  and  the  Ingoda,  where  it  cpn- 
fifts  of  very  ragged  granite  tops,  high  and  ftecp. 
Between  the  courfe  of  the  Ingoda  and  tjie  fources  of 

the 
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the  Khilok  and  Vidm  it  Is  much  fmaller,  notwith- 
ftandipg.  which,  it  feenis  to  ftand  very  high.  It  here 
/orms  a  ridge,  pretty  uniform  in  its  ptogtefs, 
woody,  and  well  watered,  and  confifts  for  the  mofi 
part  of  pure  crumbled  granite. 

That  part  of  this  range  inclofed  by  the  j^dor 
and  the  Argoon,  is  properly  called  the  Ncrtfhinlkoi 
chain  ofore-mountains,  (from  the  city  of  Nertfhinlk, 
Handing  on  the  brook  Nertflia,  which  falls  into  the 
Amoor,)  is  found  to  be  the  richeft  in  minerals  of 
any  of  the  mountains  hitherto  explored  in  thefe 
regions.     It  produces  beautiful  kinds  of  granite, 
pqrphyry,  jafpef,  a  gfeat  quantity  of  chalcedonies, 
carnelians,  onyx,  agate,   hornftone,   large  finoky 
topazes,  aqua*  marine,  hyacinth,  and  topaz-coloured 
fchoerl,  genuine  topaz  and  beryl,  &c.  granites,  firie 
feldfpar  glandules,  ferpentiue,  aibeAus,    nephrites, 
chalk-ftone,  Date,   gypfum,  excellent  river  fpar; 
fitlt-lakes,  vitriol  pyrites,  alum-ore,  native  fulphur, 
coals,  warm  fprings  j    zink,  iron,  copper,  and  a 
remarkable  quantity  of  lead-ore>  containing  fiivet 
and  gold,  of  which,  fmce  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  a  great  many  mines  have  been  opened,  and 
whereof  feveral  are  dill  in  full  work.  Thefe  regions 
prefent  very  numerous  forefts.    The  trees  are  pinus 
fylvcftris,  iar^if  birch,  firs,  cedars,  &c. —  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  here  are,  the  Selenga,  the  Khilok,  the 
Virim,  the  Olekma,  the  Karenga,  the  Niufa,  the 
Oldekoir,  the  Onon,  the  Ingoda,  the  Amoor,  the 
Argoon.  &c. 

y2# 
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The  mountains  ofOkhotJk. 

This  great  <:hain,  kno^^n  tinder  the  name  ot 
Stanovoi-Krebet,  borders  upon  the  Nertfliinflcoi,  or 
upon  the  Yablonoi-Ktebet,  near  the  region  of  the 
fcurces  of  the  Aldan  and  Oldekon,  runs  thence  on 
one  fide  northtirard  on  the  Lena  dowzno  Yakutfk, 
and  on  the  other  fide  weftward  to  the  oiidinfkoi 
gulf  of  the  olcliotfkoi  fea,  which  fwarms  with  iflands ; 
proceeds  round  this  to  the  upper  Okhotlk,  anrf 
flrikes  out  federal  branches  in  the  parts  between  the 
Lena  and  the  Indighirka,  bet^^een  this  and  the 
Kolyma,  and  between  this  and  the  Anadyr,  where 
a  part  of  the  mountain  runs,  out  upon  the  tfliuftoi 
promontory,  while  the  other  continues  its  courfe 
into  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfliatka. 

All  thefe  extenfive  mountainous  regions  are  almoft 
entirely  unknown  *.     From  the  diftrld  of  Okhotffc 

has 

•  To  this  partition  range  (i),  (ays  M,  Pallas,  between  the 
fources  of  the  Vittm  and  the  Nertfba,  that  moimtaiD-ridge  which  ^ 

runs  between  the  bargufiniafi  territory  and  the  KiIok»  as  alfo  the 
Veravna-lake,  ftrctchcs  acrofsthe  fource  of  the  Vitim,  of  a  great 
height,  and  much  covered  with  forcfl^,  and  is  rich  in  all  kinds  of 
pyrites,  pofftfles  fcveral  warm  baths,  and  runs  away  under  the 
name  of  Stanovoi-Krebet,  in  an  eaftei^n  direfiion,  over  the  fource 
of  the  Nertfha  and  the  other  dreams  of  the  Shilka  or  A  moor, 
parting  thcie  and  all  the  waters  of  the  A  moor  from  the  brooks  of 
the  Okkma.  It  (hoots  out  a  (Irong  ridge  on  the  Olekma,  which 
proceeds  north-weftward  obliquely  acrofs  the  Lena  above 
Yakutik,  abruptly  turns  with  one  part  on  the  fhorcs  of  the 

(i)  The  Yablonoi-Krcbtt. 

eaftem 
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has  been  l)rought  jafper,  porphyry,  and  beautiful 
chalcedoxues  aud  cameoles,  fulphur-pyrites^  native 
alunij  agaricus  aluminaris,  mountain  cryftal^  coals, 
&c.  and  therp  likewife  are  warm  fprings. 

The  mountain  is  for  the  moftpart  not  very  abun- 
dant  in  woods.  -—Its  princq)al  rivets  on  the  ruifian 
or  northern  fide,  are :  the  Amga,  the  Aldan,  the 
tJda,  the  Maia,  the  Yana,  the  Indighirka^  the  Ko- 
lyma, and  the  Anadyr. 

Tbs  mountains  tf  Kamtjhatka  and  the  EaJHern  IJlandsj. 

The  peninfula  Kamtfhatka  confifts  of  a  rocky, 
chain  of  mountains,  which  is  bounded  on  the  firm 


eaftera  occany  and  ptocecds  with  another  branch  over  the  fourcei 
of  the  rivers  Uda,  AWari,  Mala,  and  Yudoma,  near  upon  the 
okhotflcian  fca,  and  difperfcs  itfclf  ^about  the  caftcm  er/tircly 
mountainous  cor;jcr  of  Afia*  in  ribs  that  run  between  the  prin- 
tipal  rivers.  In  this  eaftern-inoft  part  of  Siberia,  the  mountain 
is  indeed  extremely  ragged  and  dreary,  even  the  elevation  of  the 
country  around  it  ytrf  confid^rable  ;  but  the  granite  mountain 
feems  there  to  dccrcafc,  and  we  know  of  no  exceedingly  high 
fnow-fummits,  though  the  whole  region  is  cold  and  rude,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  arflic  and  alpine  plants  even  in  the  plains,  and 
tven  in  fummer  faft  frozen  marlhes  and  vales,  as  in  the  ardic 
deferts,  are  no  rarities  there.  About  the  Bida  and  Yudoma,  in 
like  manner  as  about  the  tlrak,  this  mountain  has  again  an 
inconceivable  quantity  of  red  and  green  jafpcr,  of  -which  whole 
chains  are  compofed  ;  whereas  on  the  whole  fide  of  the  iiberian 
mountains,  this  fpecies  of  fubllance,  except,  perhaps  here  and 
there  on  the  fouth-fide  of  tl:e  Yabknoi-Krebct,  in  Daouria^  is 
no  where  to  be  perceived. 

land 
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land  by  the  penflunlU^  and  anidyr&ian  gulf^^  aitcf 
by  the  river  Anadyr.  Oh  the  fouthem  promontofy 
the  Kurilly  iilands  ztt  included  in  it»  afnd  toirards 
the  weft  it  is  connected  itrith  Nofth*  America  by  the 
Aleutan  iflands.  Either  concerning  the  outward  or 
inward  mineralogical  qualities  of  thefe  infular 
mountains,  we  have  but  very  littla  information  * : 
we  only  know  that  there  are  fome  volcanoes  in 
Kamt(hatka«  —  The  moft  confideraUe  ftream  on 
this  peninfula  b  the  river  Kamtfhatka. 

*  Kamtihatica  it  a  chain  oF  mountaitti*  cbatiguoat  to  the 
caftem'cnA  of  tl&  iikai6«n<I'ge  (i ),  forming  one  train  with  the 
whole  fnite  with  the  rerj  mountainoua  and  rod^y  iflandt  of 
KuriUy  and  Japan,  which  feem  again  to  conncft  with  the  moun- 
tains which  reach  from  Tybet  through  China.  All  thefe 
countries  and  iflandt  feem  to  have  arifeny  by  fubterraneous  firat 
i^ich  ftill  continue  to  aft,  much  more  lately  than  Siberia.  The 
eaftern  extremity  of  Afia,  ais  we  know  from  the  oppofite  north- 
weft  territory  of  America,  Ts  hilly  throughontf  and  the  flioret 
lor  the  moft  part  broken  ofT  AH  the  newly-dtfcovercd-  iflarids 
betwixt  thefe  two  quarters  of  the  woiid  are  fragments  and  fum« 
aits  of  mountains^'  of  whidi  thofe  lying  ncarcft  to  Kamtfliatka 
keep  the  bearing  towards  the  fouth^eafl,  while  thofe  off  the  coaft 
of  America  proceed  in  the  chain  of  the  Fox-iflands  towards  the 
north-eaft,  and  CYcn  in  thefe  dirc6tions  have  their  oblong  form*« 
Between  the  caftero  extremity  of  Tflkutlkoi-nofs,  and  the  weft« 
crn  point  of  Nor^  Aroorica,  lie  difperfed  other  little  iflands, 
ttii^rthc  name  of  Andreanofikie-oftrova,  but  concerning  which 
ve  have  no  diftinft  accounts.    Pallas.    . 

(i)  tht  Stanovoi-Krcbeu 


Of 
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threat  and  nunletous  as  the  moumainous  thi£ts 
of  cfae  ruffian  empire  a^^  jret  (he  far  greater  part  of 
it  confifts  of  plains  atid  flats,  trheteof  fpme  ate  eittra- 
ordinarily  enrenfive;  They  are  known  here  Und^ 
the  xumt  d  Steppes.  I  will  briefly  delineate  tb# 
chief  of  them. 

^^g  Stiffs  if/ Pa/hordi 

This  plain  is  bounded  an  the  north  by  the  froi 
ten  oceazl  slnd  the  \^iie-fea ;  to  the  weft  by  th«i 
Dvin^ }  to  thd  eail  by  the  ]^et(hora }  and  to  the 
fouth  by  tb^  Flostis  moilntains,  which,  froqi  the  ura« 
iSan  dhain  fbetth  aWay  leftward  acrol^  the  goveni- 
tnent  of  Vologda,  tt  therefore  ptopeHy  lies  betWe^ 

itnd  oil  both  fides  of  thele  tivefs.  ^  The  ground  is 
for  the  mod  paft  Cindy^  vejy  marfhy^  thick  ftreiiiat 
trith  forefls^  and  aliHoit  entirely  uninhabited ;  th^ 
diftrifks  sLboUt  Archangel^  Mefen,  &c.  ejcccptedi 
Thettees  confift  principally  in  the  pinus  fytveffaisi 
firs  and  birch^aad  on  the  eleVatlom  beautiful  latches* 
tills  however  is  only  to  be  undcrftood  of  the 
foutiiehi  part  j  in  the  northern^  by  reafon  of  th« 
extreme  cold^  x^ood  fucceeds  but  badly.  On  this 
lerel  ate  a  great  number  of  frefb,  but  not  very  large 
lakes  i  and^  befides  the  pvers  already  mentionedf 
many  others  are  to  be  met  with^  efpedally  if  we 
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confider  as  a  continuation  of  this  great  level,  that 
plain  which  extends  weftward  through  the  govern- 
ments of  Novgorod,  Peterfburg,  &c* 

Tie  Steppe  of  the  Dniepr. 
This  comprehends  the  great  plain  which  lies  in 
the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf,  between  the 
Dniepr  and  the  Bogue ;  the  krimean  fteppe  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  Dniepr,  ^d  the  whole  fpace  which 
extends  over  the  Donetz,  away  to  the  Don,  and 
the  fea  of  Azof,  and  to  the  Euxine.  This  monftrous 
plain  which  takes  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Ekatarinoflaf,  Taurida,  and  a  part  of 
Voronetch,  Karkhpf,  and  Kief,  is  in  general  of  a 
very  dry  and  fandy  quality,  with  many  falt-Iakes 
and  falt-plots,  and  is  as  yet  but  very  little  inhabited  ; 
here  and  there  indeed  is  a  wood  with  oaks  and 
other  foreft-trces,  but  for  the  mod  part  bare  of 
timber,  yet  for  the  ufes  of  pafturage  and  agriculture 
it  is  not  only  not  unfit,  but  in  many  diftrids  is 
perf<^dly  well  adapted  to  tliem. 

T/>e  Steppe  of  the  Don  and  Volga. 

'  This  comprifes  the  whole  fpace  between  the 
Don,  the  Volga,  and  the  Kuban  *.    It  is  a  very 

great, 

»  ••  •  ■  « 

*  Within  thefe  confines  lies  what  is  called  the  Kuman-fteppe, 
which  comprehends  the  whole  fpace  from  thence  to  where  the 
Kukna  'flows  out  of  the  mountains,  and  reaches  foa(hward  to 
the  banks  of  theTcrck  and' the  Cafplaii  fea ;  northward  ta'the 

other 
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great,  extremely  arid,  fteppe,  entirely  deftitute  of 
wood  and  water^  has  but  few  inhabitants^  and 
contains  feveral  falt-lakes,  and  falt-plotsf.  It 
fpreads  through  the  greater  part  of  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Caucafus  and  into  thofe  of  Ekatarinoflaf 
and  Saratofi  where^  in  its  fandy  and  calcareous 
floetz-mouhtains  |,  it  contains  coals,  fulphur-py« 
rites,  and  warm-baths. 

The  Steppe  of  the  Volga  and  Urah 

This  extenfive  plain  comprehends^  between  the 
rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  all  that  flat  country  which 
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Other  fide  of  the  Sarpa,  and  eaftward  as  far  as  the  Volga.  In 
this  ileppe  lie  the  falt-lakes  of  Aftrakhan,  fome  bitter  lakesy  warm 
fourcesf  Kc. — The  whole  kumanian  fteppe,  fays  Falk,  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  dried-up  Tea.  It  is  a  fandy,  part  clayey 
and  fait -plain,  without  trees.  But  that  it  may  have  really  been 
fea-bottom,  is  highly  probable,  from  the  flat  fhorcs  of  the  Cafpiafi 
and  the  fea  of  Acof,  from  the  (hallo wnefs  of  their  coafts,  which 
is  conRantly  gaining  ground ;  from  the  equally  low  fituatioQ 
of  tb^  ftcppe>  in  which  the  Kuma,  the  MauitAi,  &c.  have 
fcarcety  any  current,  not  to  mention  the  general  faltnefs  that 
prevails,  and  the  falt-places  ;  from  the  faline  lakes,  and  from  tht 
quantity  of  fea-(hells  in  the  fand  of  the  fteppe  to  be  fecn  in  every 
^art  of  it,  and  from  feveral  other  circumdances* 
f  Solontflii. 

X  VcLuiy  qr  minenil-mountains«  Flcetc,  among  miners*  is  what 
da€»  not  run  ganguc-wi(e,  ^  but  only  horizontally  in  breadth, 
while  above  and  beneath  it  folid  ilratum.  In  fome  places  they 
arc  alfo  called  waving  gangues  r  when  a  gangue  dips  under  twenty 
degrees  it  it  termed  a  floctz  and  the  main  fall  muft  be  taken  out 
by  the  piUier*  * 

L  2  formerly 
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formerly  vMit  under  the  name  of  the  Kalmyk* 
fteppe  ;  and,  between  the  tfral  and  the  Temba^  a 
pSLTt  of  the  kirghiftzi'fteppe  lying  within  the  ruifiair 
borders  *«  To  the  fouth  it  malces  the  margin  of 
the  Cafpian  fea,  and  to  the  north  it  ikirtf  the  fleetz* 
mountains  that  run  out  from  the  UraI<K:hain.  This 
plain,  for  the  moil  part  Tandy,  is  greatly  deficient  in 
freOi  water  and  wood ;  but  is  therefore  the  richer  in 

r 

rock-falts,  and  a  multitude  of  falt-lakes  that  are 
very  produQive.  It  contains  a  great  number  of 
diftrifts  wetl  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  agriculture 
and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but  is  very  poorly  in« 
habited.  One  part  of  it  lies  m  me  caucafiaii^  and 
4he  other  in  the  ufimikian  governmast. 

The  Stippe  cftht  Irtyjb.         « 

Under  this  name  I  mean  that  great  plain  which 
extends  between  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtyfii,  and 

*  It  M  termed  tTie  Kalmyk- fteppe,  t>ecaufe,   it  was  left  io 
pofleiEon  of  a  horde  of  that  nation,  and  \>j  whom  h  was  inhti- 
iited  till  their  flight  in  1 771 .  The  Kalmyks  call  it  Gahfen,  the  de- 
fcrt.  Its  weftern  part  ia  denominated  from  the  Volga^  the  Ibuthem 
from  the  Cafpiaflsand  the  eallern  from  the  Ural.  It  conlifts  &f  a 
&r-ftretchlng  ridge  of  fand*rootintaint,  known  un^r  the  namo- 
Rynpeiki,  but  for  the  mod  part  of  a  prodigioas  &ndy  plain.  The 
aforcfaid  fand-ridgc  caHedby  theKalmykt*  Narym^is  fartd  to  lie  be- 
tween fifty  amd  a  hundred  and  fifty  verfts  ia  bj^oadtfa^ace^rdiDg  \» 
4idmeaf«remeot8  in  federal  places,  and  extends  from  Obfttflief* 
i8yrt|0r  the  UFal-monolain,  through  the  itiddk  of  the  fteppe, qvitt 
to  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  ground  confifts  of  bnd,  marl^  and  day» 
frequently  mixed  with  fea-Adls,  aiid  eterywhere  bears  tKe  moft 
evident  marks  of  its  having  beeft  formerly,  as  wcU  tf  thft  kanaat 
leppe,  bottom  ef  the  Idu 

a  between 
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between  the  latter  the  Afay  and  the  Oby,  as  iar 
as  the  influx  of  the  Irtyfli  into  the  Oby>  compriling 
an  esormoas  territory.  It  is  as  it  vere  over  ftrewn 
with  lakes  of  feveral  kinds  of  ialts^  interfperfed 
among  numerous  forefts  of  pines  and  firs  and  blrch^ 
in  moft  places  well  calculated  for  pailurage  and 
agricalture,  but  in  proportion  to  their  extent  very 
thinly  peopled.  Between  the  Irtyfh  and  theOby^ 
this  plain  indoles  alio  that  fine  well-watered  level 
called  the  Barabintan*fleppe«  on  which  many  con- 
fiderable  lakes  are  feen^  The  greateft  part  of  this 
whole  fteppe  lies  in  the  government  of  Tobolik,  but 
the  other  part  Ifk  shat  of  Kplhyvan  *• 

'  *  AnotKer  ptrt  of  t1ii$  hrge  plun,  bctveen  the  Kchim  and 
the  Irtyfh^  is  cijlcd  the  ifehim-fteppe,  which  partici^arlj  ahonnd^ 
ia  hittfft  Vkch  hat  b  dladwr  refpeds  reiiemble*  the  barabiniaii« 
i2epp<>  tod  ia  mkusikf  9$  vmO  at  19  the  former,  a  freat  many 
antieat  tomht  are  met  with«-^The  haabuiian  or  barabinlkoi 
fteppe,  and  diminiitivelj  the  Baraba»  oocnpies  the  fpaoe  bctweea 
the  Irtyfli  ap4  ihe  Obf,  fiyytthward  of  the  mountain,  northward 
to  the  firther  fide  of  the  Tain  and  beyond  the  river  Tuy.  This 
diftifife  regCoa,  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  exaecding  fix 
bandred  verfia,  and  fuB  fi^ur  hundred  in  breadth  from  weft  to  eaft» 
U  aQ  a  flatf  bavcdy  inUrmpted  by  a  fingle  hiU,  though  con* 
iainiog  fnany  frefli-witer  lakes,  with  fome  of  bitter,  and  a  few 
of  common  fah.  This  plain  is  for  the  moft  part  of  a  good  black 
bW,  having  the  face  of  it  enlirtfned  by  *  number  of  pleafima 
forelU  of  birch.  AH  (erring  to  fliew,  fiiyt  Mr.  Falk,  that  the 
Baraba  muft  have  been  one  general  bed  of  waten,  and  fince  far 
more  moraify  and  replete  widi  bdcea  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Erca 
m  At  mrmi^rr  «f  man,  according  t#  the  a$rma|i90  of  the 
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The  Steppe  of  the  Oby  and  Ttnijfey. 

.  This  includes  the  whole  of  that  large  traft 
beyond  the  Tfhulim  (which  falls  into  the  Oby) 
between  the  Oby  and  the  Yenifley,  and  extends  to 
the  fliorcs  of  the  Frozen-ocean.  The  beft  forefts, 
however,  are  oply  found  in  the  proximity  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  fouth.  On  the  northern- 
mod  margin  of  the  Frozen-ocesfn  all  the  wood  is 
low  and  ftunted.  The  whole  of  this  fteppe  lies  in 
the  government  of  ToboKk. 

Tl^e  Steppe  of  the  TeniJ/ey  and  Lena. 

This  great  traft  of  defert  is  bounded  by  the 
yenifley,  the  Tungulka,  and  the  Lena ;  reaching 
northward,  like  the  former,  to  the  Frozen-ocean, 
and  partaking  of  the  fame  nature  and  quality  with 
it.  One  part  lies  in  the  government  of  Tobolflc, 
and  the  reft  in  that  of  Irkutik. 

The  Steppe  of  the  Lena  and  Indighirka. 

The  fame  account  may  ferve  for  the  region, 
little  known,  which  lies  a  vaft  extended  plain  along 
the  (hores  of  the  Froi^en-occan,  between  the  Lena 
and  the  Kovyma,  to  the  two  fides  of  the  Indighiika, 
and  is  wholly  in  the  government  of  Irkutik. 


Barabinzcs,  the  diminution  of  the  lakes,  and  the  exficcation  of 
the  pools*  reed-plots,  and  marfiies,  has  been  very  oblervahl^ 
as  wdl  as  the  a^qulfitions  thus  iQadc  by  the  firm  land* 
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Waters. 


Of  the  Seas  forming  the  Boundaries  of  the 

Rujian  Empire. 

I.  The  Frozen  or  the  Northern  ocean. 

The   Rufliaiis  called  this  fea,  in  antient  times. 
More  Muremanfkoe,  but  at  prefent  Ledovitoe  more. 
By  the  Goths  it  was  termed  Gandawyk,  by  the 
Gimbrians  Mare  Marufa,  and  by  the  Latins>  Mare 
Sarmaticum,  and  Mare  Scythicum.    The  Swedes 
cail  it  Is-Hafoet,  and  the  Norwegians  Leberfee.     It 
borders  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  en> 
pire>  from  the  confines  of  Lapland  to  the  Tfchukot- 
fkoy-Nofs }  that  is,  from  50  td  205  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  confequently  laves  the  ihores  gf  the 
governments  of  Archang'el,  Tobolfk,  and  Irkutik. 
Several  bays   of  very   confiderable    expanfe  are 
formed  by  this  vaft  ocean.     The  greateft  is  the  bay 
in  the  vicinity  of  Archangel,  which  commonly  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  White-sea,  extending  from 
north  to  fouth  within  the  land,  from  69  to  ^5: 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  contains  a  multitude 
of  petty  illands.  -^  Next  follows  the  TcheOcaia 
guba,   the  karian  bs^y,  called  alfo  the  kasian  fea,. 
Karfkpe  more ;  then  the  Obfkge  bay,  which  is  ah-* 
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pommonly  fpacious ;  the  Taymurfkaia  guba>  or 
baj}  the  Khatangflcaia  guba;  two  bays  at  th^ 
mouth  of  the  Lena }  andy  laftly^  the  Tihaunik^a 
^ttba,  at  1 8^  degrees  Iqngitude.  •—  Of  the  puiqerous 
iflands  in  this  ocean  the  mod  confiderable  are ; . 
Novaya  Zemlia  and  Kalguev* ;  but  both  of  theu^ 
are  uninhabited^  ^nd  only  frequented  by  fiihermen 
and  hunters.  Novaya  ZemUa  i;  indeed  well  fupv 
plied  with  wat^Sj  but  is  rockyt  unfruitfal,  and 
deftitute  of  wood ;  fcarcely  are  a  few  (tunted  biilhes 
;md  polar  plants  to  be  met  with  there.  Buft>  oa  the 
other  handy  this  i|land  abounds  in  reip-d^r,  whit? 
bearSi  white  and  blue  foxes,  and  the  (hores  fwarni 
with  mprfes^  walruges^  fid  Its  qiagnitude  19 
dftimated  at  nine  hundred  and  fifty  yerils  ix\  length, 
five  hundred  mid  twenty  in  breadth,  apd  three 
thottfalkt  and  ninety  in  circumference,  without  fol« 
lowing  th^  fii^uofities }  and  4959509  german  milef 
i»f  fii|ierfi0*es^  according  to  Mr.  Storch^  On  the 
IMctbera  fide  H  is  entirely  encompaflfed  with  iccf 
IDbuntalm.  Among  the  lal^es  th^re  is  onp  of  fait 
water.  From  the  ipiddle  of  Qdober  till  February 
tbe  fun  is  not  Tifible  at  all ;  but  they  have  nume? 
fous  and  ftnmg  iiorth*lights.  |n  f^mmer  there  are 
wo  thqnderfftonns.  The  fnow  falls  iii  many  places 
IP  the  d^th  of  £Mtr  arfl^pes.  For  twp  months, 
P4siely  June  «nd  July,  the  fu|i  n^ver  fcts.  between 
4tm  ifland  and  the  fnain  land  is  the  famous  paffage 
Itaown  by  the  name  of  Vaygiit's  fttaits.  -^Tbougl| 
iMl  fei  V^Pf^  (i»  a»B7  b»7«i  not  left  numerous 
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•re  di6  capes  or  poiats  of  land  thatftrike  out  Into 
it ;  thefe  f^  of  land  are  called  in  rufs  Mui6  or 
Ho&  ( for  ex.  MuUs-Matfol,  Se?ero*Sapadnoi-MuifSp 
$evero-Voftotichnoi-Muifs,(orTa7mttrlkoi,)  Muifs« 
Bvetoi-t^reebrajenia,  Svetoi-Muifs,  Shalatflcoi-Muifs, 
ftod  TIchukotfkoy-Nofs,  -^  In  all  this  great  fea  there 
»re  only  three  harbours  whence  at  this  time  any 
pavigation  is  patfucd,  namely,  ftolai  Archangel, 
and  Mefen^  whereof  that  of  Archangel  is  the  mod 
^mous.  But  that  navigation,  it)  comparifon  of  the 
prodigious  ezpanfe  of  this  lea.  Is  very  trifling; 
however  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  Ihort  portion  of 
the  year  allowed  by  the  ice  for  this  porpofe ;  and  in 
Tome  r^ions  there  is  fcarcely  dme  for  undertaking 
{c  at  allf  As  for  the  northern  paflage  to  China, 
whichj  as  every  one  knows,  has  been,  (b  aften  at^* 
tempted,  nothing  has  hitherto  been  difisovered 
^vourable  to  any  hopes  from  future  eliterprifes,  <s--p 
The  ihores  in  many  places,  efpedally  thofe  of  the 
White^fea,  are  befet  with  rocks )  in  other  parts  low, 
with  (hoals  that,  in  a  manner^  forbid  aecels,  an4 
the  country  adjacent  is  very  mar(byt  —  The  water  14 
this  fea  is  proportionably  but  little  lalt,  though  near 
Archangel  it  is  fo  briny,  that  fome  quandties  ot 
common  fait  are  prepar^  from  it«  The  ebb  and 
flow  are  moderate,  and  in  the  parts  lying  nioft  to 
the  north  fcarcely  perceptible^ ««-  The  fifiiery  is  very 
confiderable,  particularly  of  ftock-filb,  herringSji 
Whal^,  mories  *,  porpoifes,  fea^ogs,  &c. 
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II.  The  Eajlern  or  the  Pacific  ocean. 

This  ocean  waihes  the  fhores  of  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  from  Tfchukotikoy-Nofs,  or  Cook's  ftraits, 
to  the  frontiers  of  China,  in  other  worcjs,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Aimakan,  that  is,  from 
about  65  to  45  deg.  n.  lat.  This  ocean  is  divided 
into  two  great  parts.  That  lying  eaftwards  from 
Kamtfliatka,  betN^'een  Siberia  and  America,  is 
eminently  ftyled  the  Eaftcrn,  or  the  Padfic  ocean ; 
that  on  the  wqft  fide  from  Kamtlhatka,  between 
Siberia,  the  Chinefe  Mongoley,  and  the  Kuril ly 
iflands,  is  called  the  fea  of  Okhotfk,  Thus,  from 
the  different  places  it  touches,  it  bears  different 
denominations  ;  for  inftance,  from  the  place  where 
the  river  Anadyr  falls  into  it,  it  is  called  the  fca  of 
Anadyr ;  about  Kamtfhatka,  it  is  called  the  fea  of 
Kamtfhatka  ;  and  the  bay  between  the  diftricks  of 
Okhotfk  and  Kamtfhatka  is  called  the  fea  of 
Okhotfk,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  termed  Pen- 
jinfkoye  more,  that  is,  the  Penjinfkian  fea,  as  it 
approaches  the  mouth  of  the  river  Penjina* 

In  this  ocean  are  a  multitude  of  iflands,  and  the 
oenlnTula  of  Kamtfhatka ;  which,  as  in  their  proper 
place,  I  fhall  here  enumerate. 

I.  The  peninfula  of  Kamtshatka.  It  was  firfl 
difcovered  by  the  Ruffians  in  1696,  but  not  made 
totally  tributary  till  j  7 1 1 .  Kamtfhatka  lies  between 
the  51  ft  and  dzd  deg.  of  n.  lat.  and  between   the 

173d  and  the  18  ad  deg.  of  longitude.    Its  bound- 
ary 
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ary  towards  the '  eaft  and  fouth  is  formed  by  the' 
Eaftem  ocean ;  towards  the  weft  by  the  Tea  of 
Okhotflcj  and  towards  the  north  by  the  country  of 
the  Koriaku  —  The  country  is  full  of  mountains, 
among  which  are  fome  volcanoes,  whereof  one  is 
not  fair  from  Niihnei  Kamcihatfkoi  oflrog,  an4 
another  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Verchnei  Kamt* 
(hatlkoi  oftrog.  The  former  is  the  biggeft.  In  the 
year  1 76  a,  it  firft  announced  its  approaching  erup- 
tion, by  a  fubterraneous  noife,  and  foon  after  began 
to  fpout  with  flames  on  different  fides*  To  this 
burft  of  fire  immediately  fucceeded  a  large  ftream 
of  n^elted  fnow,  fibwing  down  to  the  neighbouring 
valley  with  fuch  rapidity  that  it  carried  away  two 
Kamtlhadales  who  were  out  in  queft  of  game*  The 
^(hes  and  other  fubftances  thrown  up  were  fcattered 
roynd  about  to  the  diftance  of  three  hundred 
yerfts*  In  the  year  1767  another  eruption  hap- 
pened, but  by  no  means  fo  violent.  On  that 
evening  ftreaks  of  fire  were  remarked  to  ilTue 
from  the  mountain.  The  ii-ruption  that  happened 
immediately  after  caufed  confiderable  damage  to 
the  inhabitants.  Since  that  time  no  flames  have 
been  obferved  to  proceed  &omit;  but  both  the 
mountains  fmoke  continually.  —  Near  the  village 
Milkova  a  merchant  of  Irkutflc  in  1760  difcovered 
ijron-ore>  and  erected  fmelting-houfes  on  the  fpot. 
Silver-ore,  though  not  very  rich,  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  Kamtfliatka.  Moreover,  the  coun* 
try,  in  fome  places,  bears  birch-trees,  poplars, 
alders,  willows^  Ihrubs,  and  wild  fruits  of  various 

kiqds; 
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kitid^}  white  cabbage,  turnips,  finall  rtdilhes,  rai 
and  yellow  turtiipi,  cucumbers^  kt.  In  the  arts  of 
agricultttfe  the  people  have  made  no  great  progreTt; 
not  that  they  have  been  wanting  in  attempts  c/^ 
their  part,  for  even  previous  to  the  year  1765  iere* 
ral  improvements  w^Ve  vifible  in  their  praftice.  Tb# 
corn,  from  its  early  maturity,  is  almoft  always  da« 
maged.  Perceiving  that  the  inhabitants  were  not 
averfe  to  the  labours  of  hufbandry,  the  late  com* 
mandant  of  Kamtfliatka,  major  von  Behm,  exerted 
himfelf  greatly  in  bringing  agriculture  and  gracing 
into  repute,  by  encouragements  of  various  kinds» 
and  he  had  the  fatisfa£tion  to  fee  that  his  generous 
pains  were  not  bellowed  in  vain.  His  worthjt 
/ttcceflbr  too,  Mr.  afleflbr  Reinikin,  continued 
tfaefe  laudable  endeavours,  unth  fuch  good  eflFefts^ 
that  in  1782,  from  68  pood  and  a  half  of  winter-rye, 
3416  flieaves,  and  from  594  pood  of  barley, 
a4,840  iheaves,  were  reaped.  Oats,  wheat,  and 
buck-wheat,  are  much  fpoiled  in  general  by  the  earif 
frofts ;  but  hemp  fucceeds  very  welL  With  agri- 
culture, the  breed  of  european  domeftic  animals 
has  likewife  been  introduced ;  and  even  with  potatoes 
a  very  fuccefsful  beginning  has  been  made. 

;2.  Behring's  if;|^AND.    This  ifland,  which  was 
difcorered  in  1 740,  lies  in  n.  lat,  from  55  to  56, 

It  is  a  hundred  and  fixtyrfive  verlls  in  length  and 
of  varioifs  breadths  ;  the  greateft  breadth  however  b 

twenty^three  ver(ls«  This  ifland  confiils  of  a  range  of 
b^ild  cliffs  and  hills  in  continuity  with  each  other, 
which,  being  only  divided  by  a  great  number  of 

valUes, 
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nllittf  lysi£  noith  and  feuth,  feem  to  rife  from 
the  Tea  like  ooe  fingle  rock.  The  higheft  of  thefe 
mountains,  however,  are,  perpeudicttlarly^  4iot 
above  a  thoufand  fathoms  in  height,  are  covered 
with  a  yellow  clay,  and  are  very  much  riven  by 
Itorms  and  weather.  The  vallies  are  extremely 
narrow.  All  the  mountains  confift  of  granite,  ex* 
cept  the  rows  that  ftand  neareft  the  Tea,  which 
commonly  are  of  fandftone,  and,  not  unfrequentty, 
form  fiony  walls  exceedingly  deep.  In  thefe 
mountains  there  are  likewife  many  caverns  *•  In 
the  year  1741,  three  pretty  fmart  fbocks  of  earths 
quakes  were  perceived.  The  fea  hereabouts  is  not 
covered  with  ice.  The  cold  is  in  general  moderate } 
Botwithftanding  which  there  are  moimtains  whereon 
the  (how  never  diffolves.  Neither  thunder  nor  the 
iurora  borealis  have  ever  been  obferved  here. 
The  ifland  has  fprings  of  excellent  water,  and 
beaudliil  catarads.  Of  animals  there  are  only  ice- 
foxes,  feals,  fea-bears,  fea4ions,  fea-cows,  Sec 
No  v^ood  at  all  grows  here ;  but  feveral  kinds  of 
phints  are  feen.     The  ifland  is  uninhabited. 

3.  The  Copper  island.  This  ifland,  which 
wasfirft  vifitedin  1755,  by  YakovHef,  a  mafter- 
fmelter,  Kes  eaft-fouth-eaft  from  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  Kamtlhatkaj  in  $s  deg*  n.  lat.  and  extends 
from  nor^-weft  to  fouth-eaft>  very  narrow  and 
Jong,  to  tftyvfive  verfts  in  length.  On  the  nprthem 
fide  ks  fhores  are  for  the  moil  part  bold  and  rocky, 

'^  Hence  it  fl)0«U«ppctr  that  there  may  be  olMlk  mountains. 

inter- 
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interchangeably  with  confiderable  bays ;  but  oil 
the  fouth  fide  they  are  more  gentle,  and  in  parr 
fandy.  Only  towards  the  fouth««aft  cape  the  coaft 
is  fronted  by  huge  over-hanging  rocks,  and  ihoals 
which  at  ebb-tide  form  a  level  with  the  fliore.  The 
whole  ifland  is  perfectly  deftitute  of  wood,  and  very 
mountainous.  The  mountains  are  very  lofty,  and 
confift  of  a  brittle  ftony  flratum,  which  frequently 
tumbles  down  in  very  large  mafles.  In  the  north* 
weftem  promontory  native  copper  is  found,  (from 
which  circumftance  the  ifland  receives  its  name^) 
where,  in  a  fteep  declivity  of  the  mountain,  two 
openings  rife  near  the  furface,  fcarce  twenty  fathoms 
afunder,  and  about  as  far  from  the  point  or  pro- 
montory, which  lead  to  a  fchiftous  gangart,  mixed 
with  quartz  and  friable  fpar,  bearing  a  calcareous 
earth  transfufed  witti  verdigris,  from  which  native 
copper  and  copper-glafs  are  got.  Clofe  to  this,  on 
the  ftrand,  left  by  the  water  at  ebb,  little  bits  of 
copper  about  the  flze  of  a  bean,  thrown  up  by  the 
fea,  are  gathered.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  point 
of  the  mountain-reef,  at  the  diftance  of  fome 
fathoms  from  the  point,  on  a  flat  fliore,  were  found 
three  clifis  at  various  diftances,  partly  below  the 
high-water  mark,  whence  more  than  half  a  hundred 
weight  of  native  copper,  in  all  kinds  of  bits,  exfo« 
nations,  and  mafles,  were  obtained;  and  ftill  a 
fourth  place  prefented  itfelf  on  that  fide,  feveral 
fathoms  from  the  point  of  land,  right  in  the  fea, 
where^  in  a  fpace  forty  .fix  feet  long  and  fix  feet  broad, 

fcverai 
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feveral  little  cliffs  with  native  copper,  and  copper^ 
glafs  expofed  themfelves  to  lighu  The  latgeft  piece 
of  this  native  copper  is  to  be  feen  in  the  cabinet  of 
natural  hiftory  in  the  imperial  academy  of  fcienccs 
at  St.  PetcrfbuTg,  weighing  upwards  of  ten  pounds* 

4  The  KuRiLSKOY  iflinds.  Under  this  name  arc 

« 

comprifed  all  thofc  great  and  little  iflands  which  lie 
concatenated  in  the  eaftern  ocean,  from  the  fore« 
land  of  thepeninfulaof  Kamtihatka>  or  the  kurilloy 
]L.opatka>  as  it  is  called,  between  fouth  and  weft,  to 
the  japan  ifland  Matmai  j  fome  whereof  are  inha^* 
bited  and  wooded,  others  quite  bare  and  rocky,  and 
a  few  that  arc  volcanic.  The  fea-room  occupied 
by  them,  taking  it  from  the  kurillkaia  Lopatka  to 
the  iflo  Matmai,  may  be  eftimated  at  thirteen  huu* 
dred  verfts.  -Of  the  two  Kurilly  iflands  that  lie 
neareft  the  Lopatka,  the  fird  accounts  were  brought 
to  RufEa  in  the  year  17 13.  The  others  havebeeu 
fucceflively  known  from  that  period  to'  1779,  bj 
means  of  ruflian  mariners,  who,  at  the. time,* put 
them  under  contribution  to  the  crown.  At  prefent, 
we  reckovirthem  to  be  in  all  one-and* twenty  in  num- 
ber; namely,  i.  SHooMTSHtJ,the  neareft  to  Kamt-^ 
fhatka.  The  channel  between  the  Lopatka  and 
this  ifland  is  fifteen  verfts  over.  —  The  length  of 
the  ifland,  from  north-eail  to  fduih-weft,  is  fifty; 
and  the  breadth  thirty  verflrs.  The  land -is  low, 
with  moderate  ridges  of  hills.  The  eafterh  co^fte^ 
about  the  middle  o^  the  ifland,  form  fteep  ibores  and 

rocky  fhelves,  and  are  for  fome  way  into  the  fea 

.  ^  .•-  ftudded 


ftudded  with  rocks.  Here  is  ote  i  and  it  is  laid  thM 
a  ireifi  of  filver  has  been  formerly  worked.  In  Ae 
centre  of  the  ifland  is  a  lake,  five  verfts  in  circuit,* 
and  flows  by  a  ftreamlet  into  the  fea.  In  this  are 
caught  fine  fidmon,  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  fifli* 
There  are  no  ftandard  tues  upon  the  ifland,  only 
btiflies  of  alder,  willow^  and  an  efpalier  kiad  of  {nne 
or  fiberian  cedar^  on  which  grow  little  cedar-nuts* 
The  inhabitants  are  not  genuine  Kurils,  but  of 
kamtfliadale  defcent)  of  thefe  forty^oiir  perfoni 
pay  tribute. — 1«  Poromushih  ;  between  which  and 
the  former  ifland  the  ftraight  is  but  two  verfts  broad« 
It  lies  from  north^eaflL  to  foMth^wefl,  and  is  twice  as 
large  as  Shoomtfliu^  very  hilly,  richly  furniihed  with 
lakes  and  minerals,  but  deftitute  of  wood*  Here  is 
no  fcarcity  of  red  fozes^  wolves,  and  all  kinds  of 
inice«  «-*  3«  Shi&inki.  The  diftance  ffom  Poro« 
Butfkir  to  this  third  ifland  may  be  ab0Vt  twenty-fui 
Ycrfts-  On  it  rifes  a  round  monmain^*!^,  and  about 
k  on  the  coafl:  walls  of  roek  and  loofe  Imttle  ftan$« 
Uh  no  £mdy  bay,  nor  any  fafe  inlet  for  fliipping* 
The  ifland  is  nearly  as  broafd  as  it  is  loay;,  i^ad  may 
b«  about  forty  writs  in  circumference^  It  is  only 
Inhabited  by  fea-Uons  and  other  marfane  animalsi 
%ith  fame  red  foxes  and  fea  fowl  that  h^ve  been  car^ 
fied  thither  widi  the  icci  E^rcept  a  ^  ftidu  of 
(he  mauiitaifi^pine  and  fome  alder  bufl^es,  there  is 
po  wood  on  the  ifland ;  and  as  to  water,  there  is 
ll(d(b«r  a  fiream,  nor  a  fpring«  Th«  rocks  are  very 
^|ttwb  di|pf»fe4  tQ  breaks  and  fall  in  fragments.—^ 

4.  MaKak 
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4.  Makan  Kur  Asset,  lies  at  the  diftance  of  fixty 
Verfts  from  the  foregoing ;  in  length  it  is  twenty 
Verfts,  and  in  breadth  ten.  It  is  fcattercd'  with 
rocks;  efpecially  about  the  ihores,  and  many  mea^ 
dow  grounds,  and  moid  plains.  It  has  no  (landing 
wood,  but  fuch  fhrubs  as  in  the  laft-mentiorted 
ifland.  ked  foxes  here  are  few ;  Ind  fea-beavers 
and  feals  lie  about  the  fhores  of  this  uninhabited 
ifland,  which  has  neither  lake  nor  ft  ream,  but  plenty 
of  fprings  on  all  fides.  —  5.  AnaKutan  ;  the 
diftance  hither  from  the  fourth  ifland  is  thirty-five 
-verfts.  \t  is  about  a  hundred  verfts  long  and 
fifteen  broad.  Three  fummits  of  mountains  here 
diftinguifli  themTelves  by  their  elevation,  two  of 
which  have  exhaufted  craters.  The  Wood  is  here 
iikewife  fctubbed  and  fcanty.  Red  foxes  are  pretty 
numerous  \  but  few  fea«beavers,  &c.  on  the  coaft* 
Several  ftreams  of  hard  water  flow  from  it '  into  the 
fea.  —  6,  Ar-Amakutan;  the  diftance  of  this 
ifland  is  no  more  than  fix  verfts  from  the  laft-men- 
""  tioned.  It  is  in  length  twenty,  and  in  breadth  teii 
Terfts.  la  the  centre  of  the  ifland  flands  a  rocky 
mountain^  which  was  formerly  a  volcano;  and 
towards  the  ftraight  between  it  aild  the  fifth  ifland, 
on  the  eaftern  fliore,  ftands  another,  which  is  alfo 
reported  to  have  been  ojice  a  burning  mountain,  thd 
foot  and  fummit  whereof  are  covered  with  white 
fand*  This  ifland  is  alfo  uninhabited,  and  is  only 
vifited  by  the  Kurils  on  account  of  the  chace,  as  it 
abounds  with  foxes  j  and  on  the  (hores  zt^  fea-lions 
VOL.  X.  M  and 
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and  fea-otters.  In  the  deep  declivity  of  the  cdafl 
IS  found  waflerbley,  or  molybdaena,  in  a  white  ftra- 
turn.  —  y.  Syaskutan  ;  from  the  fixth  ifland 
hither  it  may  be  fifty  vcrfts ;  the  current  in  the 
ftraight  between  them  is  very  rapid.  This  ifland  is 
alfo  uninhabited.  It  is  eighty  verfts  long  and  five 
broad.  Upon  it  are  two  high  rocky  mountains. 
One  of  ihem  (lands  in  the  northern  half,  on  the 
northeaft  fliore,  extends  ridgewife,  and  has  for- 
merly burnt ;  round  about  are  rocky  hills  and  a 
coafl  of  clifi's.  The  other  huge  rock  is  on  the  pro- 
montory near  the  nortlvweft  fide,  and,  from  the 
pinnacle  to  the  fea  fliore,  on  both  fides,  confilU 
of  nothing   but    rock   and    crumbling   ftone. — 

8.  Ikarma  ;  this  is  about  twelve  verfts  from  the 
feventh  ifland,  and  i>  eight  verfl:s  long.  Upon  it  is 
a  volcano,  which  at  times  emits  flames.  The  fliore 
is  in  general  ftony,  here  and  there  prefenting  a  ful- 
phureous  fpring.  Lakes  and  ftreams  here  are  none ; 
and,  in  regard  to  wood  and  animals,  the  defcription 
of  the  foregoing  ifland  may  ferve  as  well  for  this.  — 

9.  TsHiRiNKUTAN  ;  to  ihis  from  the  eighth  ifland 
is  computed  at  thirty  verfts.  The  ifle  is  round,  and 
has  fifteen  verfts  in  diameter.  A  mountain  near  upon 
the  ftrand  is  continually  ifluing  fmoke,  and  very 
frequently  lets  large  ftones  roll  down  one  of  its 
fides,  whereby  a  valley  has  been  excavated  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  coaft  round  about  is  moun- 
tainous and  rocky.  This  ifland  has  great  numbers 
of  wild  fowl,  but  in  other  refpefts  is  like  the  former. 

— 10.  Mus- 
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— i  10.  MussYR  ;    from  the  ninth,  this  round  and 
ftony  ifland  lies  at  the  diftance  of  thirty-five  verfts, 
the  diameter  whereof  cannot  be  more  than  three 
verfts.      It  is  deftitute  of  water,  but  is   notwith- 
ftanding  frequented  by  great  quantities  of  birds. 
Here  are  alfo  feaJions  in  abundance.  —  ii.  Rach 
KOKE  ;    the  diftance  from  the  tenth  ifland  to  this  is 
ftated  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty   verfts.      The 
length  and  breadth  of  it  may  each  amount  to  about 
twenty  verfts,  and  it  looks  like  a  iblitary  mountain 
pufliing  upwards  from  the  fea»     Formerly  it  had 
verdure  upon  it,  with  flielves  of  rock,  where  the 
fea-fowl  made  their  nefts  in  great  number?.     But 
thefe  rocky  flielves  have  been  demoliflied  by  the 
eruption  of  fubterraneous  fires,  which  fplit  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  mountain,  throwing  up  vaft  quantities  of 
ftones  and  aflies,  and  fince  that  time  the  ifland  has 
always  continued  burning,     At  this  eruption  thofe 
places  on    the    fliores    where  formerly  they  had 
thirteen  fathom  water,  were  filled  up  with  rubbifti 
and  aflies  into  (hoals  and  banks.  —  12.  Mutova  ; 
between  this  and  the  eleventh  ifland  the  diftance 
amounts   to  forty-five  verfts.      It  may  be  about 
thirty  verfts  loog,  and  nearly  the  fame  number  in 
breadth.      On  the  fouth  fide  ftands  a  very  lofty 
fountain,  from  whofe  fummit  a  thick  black  fmoke 
is  conftantly  rifing,  and  which  at  time^  cafts  up  red* 
hot  ftones,  fpreading  danger  and  defolation  around 
it.     To  the  north,  vallies  rich  in  herbs  and  habiltable 
plains  extend,  where  various  kinds  of  edible  roots  c 
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and  Wild  fruiugrowas  in  the  forementioncd  iflaiid$# 
Foxes  are  the  only  land-^animals  here.  Perfont 
fubjed  to  che  tribute  are  here  numbered  at  fi:!cty- 
three.  —  13.  Rassagu  ;  this  iiland  Hes  forty  yeriU 
diftant  from  the  twelfth,  and  is  abotst  thirty  verfls 
meafured  either  way.  It  has  lofty  mountains  and 
fteep  rocky  &ores,  with  very  few  fandy  bays.  On 
the  mountains,  here  and  there*  h  a  good  forefl  of 
birch,  alders,  and  che  nut-bearing  pine ;  the  vales 
and  flats  abound  in  herbs.  On  the  land  is  no  other 
animal  than  the  fos,  but  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks 
afford  ncfling-places  for  all  kinds  of  fea-birds,  and 
the  beavers  and  feals  li^  fcattered  on  feveral  parts  of 
the  flrand.  Here  are  no  ilreams  that  yield  fifli. 
The  Kurils  on  this  iiland  are  not  numerous,  and 
part  of  them  arebaptifed. —  14.  UssASSYR,liesfeven- 
teen  verfts  from  it,  and  may  be  in  length  andbrcadth 
about  twenty-five  verlls  each.  It  is  properly  two 
iflands  lying  clofe  together,  confifting  of  confiderable 
rocks  and  cliffs.  Opening  to  the  fouth  is  a  round 
bay,  in  the  (hape  of  a  kettle  encompaffed  with  hills, 
where  the  ftrand  is  fandy  ;  and  along  it,  as  well  as 
on  the  fea-fhore,  runs  a  fource  of  almoft  hot-water, 
and  not  far  from  it  another.  Here  too  are  fome 
fpouts,  running  ftrong^  and  throwing  the  water  to  a 
confiderable  height  in  the  air.  In  hiany  places  we 
perceive  chaps  and  chafms  in  the  earth  of  a  hundred 
fathom  in  length,  and  fometimes  more.  Near  the 
great  fpout  the  fliore  is  fleep  and  high,  producing 
Urge  lumps  of  fulphur  and  falmiak,  which  partly 

faU 
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fait  down,  and  partly  are  collefted  there*  Other- 
wife  the  ifland  is  in  quality  like  the  former*. — 
15.  Ketoi,  lies  thirty.fixveifts  from  the  fourteenth 
tiland,  and  is  thirty  verfts  in  lengthy  with  about  tea 
in  breadth.  Pn  this  ifland  are  feen  high  mountains^ 
with  their  white  rocky  walls  and  fummits ;  at  the 
foot  of  thcfe  and  in  the  vallies  are  forefts  of  birch, 
alders,  the  forbus  fylveftris  aucuparia*  the  pinus 
qembra,  the  pinus  montana,  and  another  fpecies 
which  is  probably  a  taxus.  The  ifland  nou- 
rifl>es,  white^  black-bellied,  and  red  foxes*  The 
fea  animals  do  not  lie  in  great  plenty*  The  ifland  is 
uninhabited.' — 16.  Semussyr  ;  here  we  may 
reckon  thirty  verfts  from  the  fifteenth  ifland.  The 
length  of  this  is  a  hundred  and  thirty  verfts,  and 
the  breadth  not  more  than  ten*  ThiB  ifland  has 
four  mountains,  one  of  which  fliews  evident  traces 
of  its  having  formerly  ^urtit  j  elfe  it  is  of  the  fame 
properties  with  the  laft-mentioned*  The  pai&ge 
hence  to  the  feventeenth  ifland  is  two  hundred  verfts* 
-*-i7.  TsHiRPO  O19  with  two  adjacent  iflands; 
both  in  length  and  breadth  it  may  be  eftimated  at 
fifteen  verfts*  This  ifland  has  had  a  volcano,  that 
has  vomited  ftones  over  the  whole  face  of  it*  In 
Ueu  of  all  foreft. woods,  nothing  is  here  to  be  feen* 
except  buflies  of  the  sd^oVe-mencioned  forbus  fylvef- 
tris,  and  po  ftreams,  but  one  little  faline  lake*  la 
one  fpot  is  a  &lt.fpring  of  that  kind  called  acidulas, 
the  water  whereof  lofes  its  acidity  by  boiling*  On 
an  adjacent  ifland  is  alfo  a  volcano.  -*«*i 8.  Urup, 
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diftant  from  the  foregoing  twenty-five  verfts.    This 
ifland  is  of  a  more  refpeftable  fize  than  moft  of  the 
others,  being  two  hundred  verfts  long,  and  twenty 
broad.  It  has  high  mountains  with  bald  heads,  very 
fteep,  and  about  them  deep  glens.     On  the  north 
coafi:  lie  four  fmall  iflcs  almoft  contiguous.     In  the 
vales,  and  befide  the  dreams,  fometinies  is  feen  a 
plain;    and  as  well  in  the  vallies  as  on  the  moun- 
tains, as  likewife  over  the  whole  ifland  on  the  north 
and  eaft  fides,  grow  good  high  forefts  of  birches, 
alders,  the  forbus  fylveftris,^  and    fturdy  willows. 
On  the  fhores  and  in  the  valley-plains  the  herbs  (hoot 
uncommonly  high.     Streams  of  confiderable  fize 
fall  from  the  mountains  into  the  fea,  and  yield  a 
variety  of  fifh.     In  the  northern  part,  about  the 
middle  of  the  ifland,  is  an  inland  fea,  which  fends 
its  waters, by  abroad  ftream,  into  the  ocean.     The 
ftream  abounds  in  fifli.     There  are  great  quantities 
of  rats  on  this  ifland,  and  red  and  white  foxes  in 
plenty.      Where  the  mountains  are  broken  into 
ruins,  appear  various  clefts  pr-oducing  ore,  fuch  as 
copper-pyrites  mixed  with  quartz,  fulphur-pyrites 
as  hard  as  ft  eel,  with  quartz,  and  a  poor  copper- 
pyrites  in  a  calcareous  gangue.     This  ifland  is  only 
frequented  for  taking  the  foxes.—  19.    Etorpu  ; 
it  lies  thirty  verfts  from  the  foregoing,  and  is  either 
way  about  three  hundred  verfts.      Lofty  mountains 
with  numerous  fummits  are  diflfufed  over  the  whole' 
ifland ;    one  of  them,  at  the  northern  extremity, 
emits  a  continual  fmokc  from  its  top,  and,  at  inter-' 

vals. 
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vals,  flames.  The  fummits  of  the  mountains  are 
bald,  wi(;h  deep  cliffs  and  heaps  of  rubbifli.  Here 
are  ftrong  forefts  confifting  of  the  fame  trees  with, 
the  laft-mentioned  ifland.  In  the  fouthern  half, 
near  about  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  grow  larch-treesi, 
in  the  proximity  of  the  fea,  but  flendcr,  though  far- 
ther inland,  in  the  plains  of  the  vallies,  good  timber 
trees,  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  building.  Here  are 
likewife  black  bears,  and  in  the  foc^fl:s  fables  and 
foxes  are  met  with.  Of  rats  there  is  no  fcarcity  ; 
fifli^otters  haunt  the  ftreams  ;  the  brooks  abound  in 
fi(h.  During  the  ftorms  that  happen  here,  whales 
and  large  dolphins  are  thrown  afiioreby  the  fea. 
The  fea-otter  is  not  feen  here,  but  fea-lions,  though 
not  of  any  great  dimenfions.  The  inhabitants  are 
hairy  Kurils,  who  dwell  together  in  villages.  They 
are  numbered  to  the  capitation  tax  at  ninety-two 
perfons.  —  20.  Kunassyr  ;  from  the  former  ifland 
to  this  arc  about  forty  verfts.  It  is  ahunJred 
and  fifty  verfts  long  and  fifty  broad,  and  is  entirely 
furrounded  by  mountains  with  lofty  fummits  ;  but 
on  the  middle  of  the  iflands  are  low  plains.  Firs, 
larches,  birch,  &c.  grow  here.  At  the  fouthern 
extremity,  a  flat  fandy  beaeh  extends  from  the 
mountains,  whtre  the  fea  brings  up  a  fpecies  of  pearl- 
bearing  muflel  in  vaft  abundance  5  fome  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  deffert  plate.  The  ifland  has  lakes  and 
broad  ftreams  that  abound  in  fifli.  It  is  likewife 
inhabited  by  Kurils,  who  are  rated  at  forty-one  per- 
fons. —  21.  Tsrikota;    diftant  from  the  former 
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iiland  feventy  veilts.  Ii  is  in  length  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  in  breadth  forty  verfts.    It  has  lofty 
mountains,  with  Hmilar  forefts  to  thofe  of  the  twen- 
tieth, with  lakes  and  ftreams  of  wholefome  water. 
The  inhabitants  are  alfo  Kurils.     At  the  fouthern 
extremity  He  ten  .petty  ifles.  —  The  two^and-twen-- 
tieth  i$  the  ifland  Mat  ma  i,  the  largeft  of  all,  and 
the  nearcft  to  Japan.    Its  fi^e  and  extent  are  not  at 
prefent  known^    The  channel  between  this  ifland 
and  Japan  is  faid  to  be  no  more  than  fixty  verfts 
over,    and  full  of\ocks.      The  current  here  is 
extremely  rapid.      On  the  fouthern  promontory 
Hands  the  Japanefe  town  Matmai,  where  the  fu- 
preme  commander  has  his  refidence.     The  hairy 
Kurils  are  in  poffeflion  of  the  inland  parts  of  the 
ifland.    The  Japanefe  and  Chinefe  refojt  hither  ia 
trading  veflels  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  which 
confifts  of  taking  in  barter  of  the  Kurils,  fea*otters, 
feals,  and  various  forts  of  furs,  alfo  &t,  oil,  and  blub* 
ber  of  shales  and  other  marine  animals,  eagles* 
feathers  for  fledging  their  darts  a^nd  arrows,  and 
other  articles,  wliich  they  get  very  cheap  in  exchange 
for  filk  and  cotton  pieces  for  garments,  japanned 
veflels,  rice,  brandy,  tobacco,  fabres,  knives,  pots, 
tnd  kettles,  hatchets,  ^nd  the  Uke.    Ii^  the  regions 
of  the  bay  Atkis,  the  land  extends  northward  in  a 
great  headland,  where  lofty  mountains  rife  in  aU 
parts,  tending  eaftward  in  ridges.     Within  land  ate 
fpacious  vales  between  the  mountains,  and  ample 

rivers  roll  iu  curreats  to  th«  fesi.  The  co^  abovnd* 
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in  bayfi  and  bites,  which  might  be  made  to  ferve  as 
harbours.  The  forefls  confift  of  oaks,  beech,  elm, 
red-wood  of  an  unknown  fpecies,  birch,  willows, 
and  other  trees  never  feeh  to  grow  in  RufBa,  On 
the  mountains  are  a  large  kind  of  nut  in  great 
abundance.  The  fields  produce  a  multitude  of  un- 
known herbs  and  vegetables ;  yet  among  thedi  arc 
perceived  ftrawberries,  ferviccberries,  cranberries, 
bilberries,  and  a  large  kind  of  hips  and  haws.  Of 
animals,  the  forefls  afford  haunts  to  black  bears, 
elks,  roebucks,  deer  (which  the  Kurils  hunt  with 
clubs),  fables,  foxes,  hares,  and  river-ottets.  The 
bays  and  inland  lakes  fwarm  with  all  kinds  of  ducks 
and  other  water^fowl ;  nor  is  the  country  deficient 
in  frogs  and  fnakes.-^Of  thefe  two-and-twentjr 
kurilli  iflands,  only  the  former  twenty-one  are  fub* 
jed  to  Ruflia  )   but  all  of  thefe  do  not  pay  tribute* 

'  5*  The  Ax<£UTSKY  iilands.  Under  this  general 
appellation  are  comprehended  that  chain  of  iflands 
which  extends  from  Kamtihatka,  beyond  the  Copper* 
iiland,  north^eailward  to  the  continent  of  America, 
whereof  the  moil  confiderable  amount  to  forty  ia 
number*  We  may  clearly  admit  this  chain  of 
iflands  to  be  a  branch  of  the  kamtfhadale  movai^ 
tains  continued  in  the  fca.  A  part  of  it  was  firtt 
feeii  foon  after  the  dilcovery  of  Bebring's  iiland, 
the  reft  at  feveral  periods  fince.  South  eaftward  of 
the  Copper-illand  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  verfts  between  the  54th  and  55th  deg, 
of  a«  lat.  lie  three  fmaU  iflands  Imowa  by  the  namet 
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of  Attak,  Shemya^  and  Semicfln,  and,  with  a 
few  others,  were  firft  denominated  by  the  Ruffians 
Alcutfkie  oftrova,  becaufc  a  bald  rock,  in  the  Ian- 
guagc  of  thefe  parts,  is  called  aleut.  In  the  fequel 
this  name  was  extended  to  the  whole  chain ;  though 
a  part  of  it,  namely  as  far  as  the  ifland  Yamblak, 
are  named  the  Andreanoffkoi,  and  the  reft,  lying 
farther  towards  America,  the  Fox  iflands. — Of  the 
above-mentioned  three  little  iflands,  Attak  is  the 
biggeft,  feems  to  have  a  larger  extent  of  furfacc 
than  Behring's  ifland,  and  has  an  oblong  form, 
lying  more  weft  and  eaft.  No  volcanic  traces  h^ve 
been  difcovered,  and  here  are  no  land  animals  but 
ice- foxes  and  rock-foxes,  more  frequently  blue  than 
white.  The  fea-otters  come  hither  but  fmgly ; 
whereasTea-Iions,  fea-bears,  manatis,  and  fome  other 
fea-animats  frequent  thefe  fhores  in  herds. — That 
row  of  iflands  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Andreanofikiye  oftrova,  runs  fouth-eaftward  from 
the  extremeft  of  thofe  properly  called  the  Aleutaa 
iflands,  continuing  the  chain  as  hx  as  the  Fox 
iflands,  between  eaft  by  north  and  eaft-north-eaft, 
within  the  52d  and  54th  degree  of  n.  lat.  The 
Ibuthern  and  neareft  aire  inconiiderable  iflands,  and 
but  little  known.  More  remarkable  are  :  Taka* 
vangha,  which  has  in  its  centre,  near  the  northern 
coaft,  a  burning  mountain;  Kanaghi>  likewile 
with  a  high  fmoking  mountain ;  Ayag,  which  has 
a  number  of  good  bays  and  anchoring  places ;  and 
Tftietchina^  on  which  ahigh  whitcmountainover-topia 
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the  reft,  which  apparently  is  an  extiniE):  volcano,  as 

there  are  ftill  hotfprings  on  this  ifland. — The  late 

Mr«  MuUer  arranged  the  iflands  between  Kamtfhat- 

ka  and  America,  in  the  following  manner :  Under 

the.  general  name    Safignes  are  fix  iflands,  viz. 

Behring's  and    Copper   iflands,    and    the  neareft 

Aleutans,    whereof  Otma,    Samia,    and  Anatto^^ 

are  mod  eminent.    The  fecond  divifion  is  called  . 

Chao,   and  comprehends  eight  iflands;  Immack^ : 

Kifl^a,  Tflietghina,  Ava,  Chavia,  Tfliagulak,  Ula. 

gabma,    and    Amtfliigda,    or  the    more   diftant 

Aleutans.      The    third  clafs  bears   the  name  of 

Negho,  and  (lontains  what  are  called  the  Andreanof- , 

fl^iye  iflands,  that  is  the  iixteen  following ;  Amat-^ . 

kineg,  Ulek,  TJnalga,  Navotflia,  Uliga,  Anaegin^ 

Chagulak,  Ulaflie,    Takavanga,    Kanaga,  (which 

two  are  remarkable  for  burning  mountains,)  Lek, 

Shetfiiifna,  Tagaluhn,  behind  which  follow  fome 

uninhabited  little  rocks  and  iflands,  one  of  which, 

on  account  of  its  black    cliffs,    is  called   by  the 

Ruflians,  Qoreloi  *,  and,  laftly,  Atfliak  and  Am« 

lak.     The  fourth  clafs  are  the  Fox  iflands,  under 

the  name  Kavalang,  the  number  whereof  is  faid  to 

be    iixteen,    as:    Amukta,  Tfiiigama,   Tfliegula, 

ynifls:a,   Ulaga,  Tanagulaena,  Kagamin,  Kigalga, 

Sholmaga,  Unmak,  Agun-Alacflca  f ,  Unimga,  or 

TJnimak,  towards  which  a  point  of  land  from  the 

f;pntinent  of  America,  with  a  few  circumjacent 

» 

♦  The  burnt.  +  Or,  Unakftka, 

•    *     •  -  iflands,  • 
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iflands,  is  faid  to  projed ;  and  then^  ftill  beyond 
this  point,  are  Uiigan,  Antun-Duflume,  Semedic, 
and  Senegak,  whence  perhaps  Kadiak  was  formed. 
The  Andreanofikiye  and  Fox  iflands  are  in  general 
juft  as  mountainous  as  the  Aleutan  and  Behring's 
ifland«     Their  coafts  are  rocky  and  furrounded 
by  breakers.    The  land  rifes  immediately  from  the 
coafts,  to  fteep,  bald,    rock-mountains,  gradually 
afcending  higher  behind  each  other,  and  take  the 
appearance  of  chains  of  mountains,  with  a  direc* 
tion  Itngrhwife  of  the  iifand,  and  commonly  in  the 
midway  of  the  breadth  the  higheft  ridges  are  form* 
ed» .  Springs  take  their    rife  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  flow  either    in  broad  and  rapid 
ftreams,  into  the  neighbouring  fea }  or,  coUeding 
themfelresin  therocky  vales  and  glens,  beneath,  form 
afnple  lakes,  which  kt  off  their  fuperfluous  waters 
by  natural  canals,  into  the  adjacent  bays.     Several 
of  thcfe  iflands,    where  at    prefent    no    fmoking 
volcano  is  any  logger  difcernible,  as  Ayak  and 
Tihetchina,  fecm  antiently  to  have  had  them,  as 
their  traces  are  flili  to  be  feen  in  the  fulphureous 
boiling  fources  that  are  met  with  at  various  intervals* 
On  Tatavanga  and  Kanaga,  among  the  Andreanof- 
ikiye iflands,  and  again  on  Umnak,  on  the  great 
ifland  Unalaftika,  and  on  Unimga,  among  the  Fox 
iflands,  are  ftill  aSivc  volcanoes,  which  continually 
emit  fraoke,  and  from  foihe  of  them  frequently  iffuc 
fiames«     Only  the  fmoking-mountaiiV  of  Unalaftka 
h^s  never  been  feen  to  vomit  fire.    Any  traces  of 
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metals  have  never  yet  been  defcried  on  thefe  velcai^ 
Ubindd.  But  earneoles  and  fa? donyxes  are  brough€ 
from  them.  The  (oH  of  thefe  iflands  is  reported  to 
be  fimilar  to  that  of  Kamchatka  $  Che  &me  kind^  of 
edible  wild  berries  and  roots  hxve  been  found  there^ 
excepting  fome  few  vegetables  which  fecm  to  be  of 
foreign  produce.  Befides  creeping  twigs  of  willow^ 
ferches,  alders,  and  birch,  which  feem  as  Kctle  as  on 
the  fiiow-mountains,  no  wood  has  been  perceived 
on  thefe  iilands,  Kadiak  excepted^  It  is  faid^  how* 
ever,  that  on  Unalafhka,  in  fome  deep  vales,  a  fmalF 
matter  of  wood  ihoots  up.  Bat  the  fea  wafts  all- 
forts  of  floating-timber  to  therr  ihores.  Of  land-' 
animals,  on  the  Fox  iflands  (though  not  on 
the  Andreahofflciye)  they  baVe  an  extraordinary 
number  of  foxes.  Among  which  there  are  about 
as  many  black  and  gFey»  as  red  and  brown*  Heris 
are  alfo  bears>  wolves,  river-otters^  rivef-beaver^^ 
martins,  and  ermines,  which  are  however  in  in<« 
ferior  quantity,  and  feem  to  be  come  over  frou 
Ai^erica*  The  fea-otcer  is  frequently  caught  here* 
Their  feas  abound  in  all  forts  of  feaik^  dolphins, 
and  whales  ;  fea-lions  and  porpoifes  »e  rare,  and 
fea-cows  not  at  all  to  be  feen.  The  wacer*fo^»  aod 
fifh  are  the  fame  as  at  Eamtfliatluu  The  winter  i» 
tolerably  mild,  but  the  fummer  equally  ihort  and 
tmpleafant.  Thefe  iflands  are  pretty  well  peopled  y 
die  iilhabitants  moftly  pay  tribute  to  Ruffiat  and 
drive  a  bartering  trade  with  the  ruflBiaa  mariners 
ivbo  go  thither  on  account  of  the  very  profitable 
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chace  of  fea-otters  and  foxes.  They  are,  however, 
not  always  to  be  tmJfted,  as  no  fmall  number  of 
Ruflians  have  experienced  to  their  coft,  having 
been  robbed  and  murdered  by  thefe  favages. — 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  Unalafhka,  their  clothing, 
food^  &c.  an  account  is  given  in  the  voyages  of 
Capt*  Cook. 

The  moft  noted  harbours  in  thefe  feas  are  that 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  {or  Avatfha,)  on  Kamtfhatka, 
and  the  port  of  Okhotfk.  In  the  former  englifh 
veiTels  have  at  various  tin&es  landed ;  and  from  both 
.feveral  ruffian  (hips,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  chace 
and  the  taking  of  fea-animals,  to  the  iflands  in  the 
ocean.  Ebbs  and  floods>  and  particularly  the  cur- 
rents, are  very  ftrong.  The  fea^water  is  uncom- 
monly fait.  But  this  prodigious  ocean  is  in  general 
by  far  too  little  known  at  prefent  for  a  particular 
defcription  of  it. 

Eamtfhatka  (fays  Mr.'Kirwan,  in  his  ingenious 
eftimate  of  the  temperature  of  different  latitudes) 
is  fo  diftant  from  the  Atlantic,  that  its  temperature 
is  no  way  influenced  by  it,  but  rather  by  that  of  the 
north  Pacific  to  which  it  adjoins.  On  the  eaftern- 
coaft,  latitude  ss>  Captain  Cook  found  fnow  fix  or 
eight  feet  deep  in  May,  and  it  continued  till  June  j 
in  May  the  thermometer  was  moftly  at  32%  and  on 
the  15th  of  June  not  higher  than  58° ;  in  Auguft 
its  greateft  height  was  S^i""^^  and  its  loweft  40° ;  in 
Oftober  the  hills  began  to  be  covered  with  fnowj 
in  November,  December,  and  January,  there  are' 
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Tiolent  ilorms,  accompanied  with  fnow^  the  whid 
at  £•  and  S.  £•  In  January  the  cold  is  fomedmes 
a 8%  but  generally  i8°. 

The  northern  parts  of  this  peninfula  enjoy  the 
moft  moderate  weather,  being  chiefly  influenced  by 
the  north  fea,  whofe  temperature,  I  believe  even  in 
winter,  is  milder  than  that  of  the  fea  below  the 

1 

flreights  that  feparatc  Afia  from  America, 
.  Speaking  of  the  temperature  of  the  north  Pacific 
ocean,  the  fame  judicious  and  accurate  author  ob- 
fcrves,  .that  this  part  of  it  is  contraded  in  latitude 
6&^  to  the  narrow  fpace  of  forty  miles ;  and  in 
latitude  52**  it  occupies  the  fpace  of  only  30°  in 
breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  that  is,  about  thirteen 
hundred  miles ;  whereas  the  Atlantic  in  latitude  52* 
is  about  feventeen  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and 
is  nowhere  contrafted  to  a  lefs  fpace  than  feven 
hundred  miles.  Add  to  this,  that  the  coafts  of 
Afia  on  the  one  fide,  and  thofe  of  America  on  the 
other,  are  bordered  with  high  mountains  covered 
with  fnow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  ;  and  nume- 
rous high  iflands  *  lie  fcattered  between  both  con- 
tinents. From  thefc  circumftances  we  have  fuf-. 
ficient  reafon  to  conclude  a  priori,  that  this  fea 
fliould  be  much  colder  than  that  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  contained  between  the  fame  parallels  j  for, 
during  the  winter,  the  mountains  that  line  the 
coafts,  are  cooled  to  a  much  greater  degree,  than 
the  flat  coafts  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  fea,  where 
narrow,  is  entirely  frozen  j  in  fummer j  heaps  of  ice, 
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being  long  flieltered  from  the  fun  by  the  iflands,  aW 
carried  down  into  lower  latitudes,  and  the  fhow 
remains  long  unmelted  on  the  mountiains ;  fo  that  be 
it  Inclined  to  think,  that  the  annual  temperature  of 
k  is  at  leaft  4  degrees  below  that  of  the  ftandard  in 
each  correfponding  latitude*  But  the  obfervations 
either  on  thefe  feas,  or  the  neighbouring  coafts,  are 
not  as  yet  fufficiently  numerous,  to  deterhiine,  with 
any  predfion,  the  mean  temperature  of  any  of  tfaefe 

III.  Tbe  Euxine  lor  Black-fed* 

This  laves  the  fliores  of  Taurida  and  a  part  of 
the  governments  of  Caucafus  and  Ekatarinoflaf.  It 
U  divided  into  the  Euxine  proper,  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
jQus,  computed  to  be  a  thoufand  verfls  in  lengthy 
and  five  hundred  in  breadth ;  and  the  fea  of  Azof,  the 
Palus  Meotides  of  the  antiehts,  which  (not  including 
the  bay  of  Taganrok)  is  ftated  to  be  two  hundred 
Verfts  long  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  verfts  broad. 
Both  thefe  are  now  entirely  within  the  confines  of 
the  ruffian  empire.  The  moft  important  of  thC' 
bays  they  form,  are  :  t.  The  Liman  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dniepr.  2.  The  bay  near  Perekop;  and 
3.  that  clofe  to  Yenicaly.  Thefe  feas  have  but  feW 
iflands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruffian  coafts ;  the  moft 
confiderable  of  them  is  Taman.  —  The  principal 
harbours  here  are:    KaSa%  Sebaftopol^  Eoflof, 

*  Now  Theodofia. 
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Balaklava,  and  fome  others.  At  the  weftem  ex- 
-cremity  of  cbefe  feas,  \vithin  the  province  of  Taurida, 
is  a  very  large  pool,  called  Sivafb,  or  the  Putrid 
fea^  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  verfls 
long  and  fourteen  broad. 

IV.  Jbe  Baltic  or  Eaji-fea. 

This  fea,  anciently  called  Variatzkoie  more,  or 
the  fea  of  the  Varagians,  lies  .veftward  of  Ru&ia  ^. 
That  part  of  it  which  waihes  the  coafts  of  the 
governments  of  St.  Peterfburg,  Reval  and  Vyborg 
is  called  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  is  above  four 
hundred  verfls  long,  and  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  broad  :  the  part  extending  between 
the  government  of  Riga  and  the  ifland  CEfel,  is 
called  the  Bay  of  Riga.  The  chief  harbours  in 
this  fea  are :  i.  Riga  (or  Dunamunde)..  2.  Reval. 
3.  Pernau.  4.  Habfal.  5.  Rogervyk»  now  called 
Baltic  port.  6.  Peterfburg  (or  Cronftadt).  7.  Vy- 
borg. 8.  Frederickfliamm,  and  9.  Arenfburg,  on 
the  ifle  of  (Efel.  The  principal  iflands  in  this  fea, 
belonging  co  RufEa,  are :  Dago,  QEfel,  Cronftadt, 
Hochland,  Tyterfaari,  Lavanfaari,  Penifaari,  and 
Seitfaari.  There  are  great  fiflieries  in  thefe  parts, 
and  numbers  of  feals  are  taken;    but  far  more 

• 

*  Ptolomy  calls  this  fea  Vcnedicus  finus;  ^ncitus,  Mare 
SaeTipim ;  and  Pliny  fpeakg  of  it  under  the  name  of  Codanut 
fious.  The  Ruffiani  call  it  Baltiikoe  more ;  and  the  Svedca, 
OHeT'^jon, 
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cotiddenble  is  iht  navfgition  :  te  k  may  be  com- 
puted that  tevcry  year  upwdiids  of  two  thou&fld  Afpfe 
'  of  burddn  pafs  to  and  frbtn  the  rtkHian  ports  aldhe. 
Much  (kill  and  eantion  arc  reqijlfite  for  ^navigathi^ 
this  fea^  and  efpecially  the  gulf  of  Finland,  bdth  on 
account  of  the  heavy  gales  of  wind  fo  frequent 
here,  and  th^  muldtude  of  rocks  and  fhelves  with 
which  thefc  feas  abound.  The  water  is  but-  mode- 
rately felt,  and  has  a  very  perceptible  current,  fo 
that  in  northernly  winds  it  is  almoft  frefli  to  the 
tafle.  it  is '  affiroied,  on  very  good  foundation^ 
that  the  water  of  the  Baltic  is  continually  de- 
creafing  *. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  head  with  a  fhort  defcription 
of  the  above-mentioned  iilands,  and  a  fomewhat 
more  clrcumftamial  account  of  Cronftadt,  which, 
as  it  is  properly  the  port  of  St.  Peterfburg,  and  the 
centre  of  its  foreign  commerce,  feems  to  demand 
particular  notice. 

Dago  or  Daoen,  and  CEsel  are  two  cbnfider- 
able  but  rocky  iflands.  On  the  latter  are  neverthelefe 
many  beautiful  flowers.  Confiderable  quantities  of 
limeftone  and  marble  are  brought  away  from  it  f. 

CEsEL,  commonly  called  in  efthnic,  Kurrefaar, 
i.  e.  Crane  ifland,  but  by  the  inhabitants  Sare  ma, 
i.  e.  The  ifland.    A  literary  gentleman  of  the  place 

•  According  to  repeated  obfei^rations  made  in  Sweden,  the 
Saltic  is  found  to  fuSfide  at  the  rate  of  fotty-fhrc  inchei  'evi^ 
"hundred  years. 

•J.  Sec  Hup.  i.  315.  111.  407.      Haigold,  11,  363. ' 

I  ftppofca- 
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fiippoles  the  fbrxn^  name  m;ay  primariiy  ^^ve  heed 
nied  CO  exprefs  the  Kuxes  i^i^nd :  for,  as  the  Kures^ 
efpccially  thofe  on  the  coaft,  by  tb^  ^eftimony  of  hjf* 
tory^freqyenttymdde  commoncaufewah  theCEfelanSi 
the  LivQ&iafi$  on  tl^e  pain  la^d  might  ^ixifwer  th^ 
intferrog^torifiS  of  the  Germans  on  thjcir  arrival! 
li^feUs  the  iO^d  c^  the  Kure$»  Kiue  or  Kurafaarj 
whqtice  afterws^tds  Kurrefa?tr  niight  probably  arifei 
The  Lettifh  called  this  ifland  8ahm\i  femme;  pijL 
ivhich  a  fagaciou^  critic  z^marked^  that  this  x^vnf 
likewife  may  have  undergpne  a  ^radustl  change,  and 
at  .firft  was  Sahna  femme,  i;  e.  Side-Ian^. — The 
length  of  the  ifland  .from  PaIrnei;ort   to  the.  pcunf 
lying  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  lig^t-houfe  of  Svar<» 
verort^  is  ^bout  eleven  2uad  a  half  fwediih  mile$> 
nearly  a  hundred  and  eighteen  yerft^.    Jn  breadtl^ 
it  varies  greatly :  its  lar^eft  beiojg  jiine  miles  and  a 
half,  or  ninety-iiine  ver(ls ;  it^  fmaU/sil:  j^t  th^  ifthmu^ 
to  the  nofth-e^ft  of  the  cteck  of  Ky]l^t  ^  ^boqt  ^ 
quaifcer  of  a  german  milci  or  two  ver(ls  and  aJia)f* 
The  temperature  of  t^e  jiir  .^  jnqjierate  \aad 
falubrious ;  the  foil  being  in  |i|ioft  fif^s  ^ind^  ilqaip^ 
and  c}ay,  is  therefore  .poor ;    i\}^  after  go^d  w^ 
nuring  ^\\\i  cpyr-diJqg  ot  fea^^weed,  an4  jrop^r 
culture^  it  produces  good  cotu,  pjartjcularlywhesa^ 
i-ye^  and  barley )  iti  favourable  ieafons, likewife  oa(|l 
and  peas;  pi^ly  the  quite  Tandy  parts /eldom  pel^ 
jgood  barley,  efpecially  In  dty  fui^njierfj  .^s  titthep 
all  ru^s  to  ftraw. 

>  ^  2  Thfi 
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The  ftoae^quarries  here  arc  fine  and  very  pro- 
du6live.  A  ftatuary  from  Feterlburg  came  hither 
in  1778,  and  dug  out  large  blocks  of  limeftone 
four  or  five  yards  long,  of  which  he  made  the 
ftatues  for  the  new  imperial  armory  at  St.  Peterf^ 
burg>  and  fince  that  time  great  quantities  of  blocks 
and  flabs  for  table-monuments>  &c.  have  been  fenc 
to  that  place.  The  academy  has  likewife  obtained 
various  kinds  of  beautiful  and  rare  ftones  from 
CEfel.  The  marble  lately  difcovered  is  veined  of 
blue,  red,  and  yellow^  but  is  not  found  in  large 
pieces ;  befides,  it  appears  to  be  not  of  fufficient 
maturity.  Black  and  grey  flagftonc  arc  found  here ; 
likewife  red-befprinkled  grindflone  in  large  mafles, 
which,  there  being  no  other  demand  for  them,  are 
broke  to  pieces  by  the  boors. 

The  charader  of  the  CEfel  peafantry  much  re- 
fembles  that  of.  their  brethren  the  Efthonians,  only 
that  the  former  are  more  cleanly  and  orderly,  are 
in  general  not  given  to  drinking,  and  fuch  as 
exceed  a  little  in  that  particular,  prefer  beer  to 
brandy.  In  mufic  and  dancing,  thofe  of  OSfel  fhew 
more  tafte  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent :  we  occafionally  meet  with  boors  who  pro- 
duce very  tolerable  airs  from  their  favourite  in- 
ftrumeut  the  bagpipes ;  they  have  likewife  two  forts 
of  dances ;  one  called  by  them  the  fuur  or  kcergc 
tant8»  i.  e.  the  great  or  high  dance,  and  another 
named  pilfuke  tants,  the  little  dance.  Their  houfes 
are  more  conmiodious  and  more  adapted  to  health 

than 
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than  thofe  of  the  EfthoniaDs  ;  they  have  windows 
and  fome  begin  to  have  chimnies.  In  a  few  of  the 
rooms  are  deal-floors :  feveral  of  the  wealthier  fort 
no  longer  burn  laths  for  light,  but  ufe  tallow  candles, 
and  the  opulent  boors  along  the  coafl  have  iron 
lamps  with  fea-dog  oil :  however  thefe  elegancies 
are  very  rare,  the  generality  live  in  much  humbler 

ftyie. 

For  the  Eflhonians  and  the  Lettifh  an  almanac 
is  annually  printed  in  their  own  language,  and  fold 
at  an  eafy  price  :  but  the  boors  of  CErd  make  them-: 
felves  their  kalendar ;  for  which  purpofe,  as  they 
cannot  write,   they  have  made  choice   of  certain 
figns,  which  they  mark  in  an  artlefs  manner  on 
feven  narrow  flat  flicks  tied  together  by  a  thong,  or 
more  properly  on  thirteen  fides.     On  each  fide  is  ^ 
month  confining  of  twenty-eight  days.     By  this 
kalendar  they  know  at  once  every  week-day,  every 
immoveable  fefiival,  and  every  day  that  is  memor- 
able among  them  by  any  fuperftitious  rites ',    for 
each  has  its  peculiar  fign*     They  begin  to  reckon 
^ery  fucceflive  year  one  day  later  than  the  lad ; 
Sind  in  the  ufe  of  the  kalendar  they  follow  the 
pradice  of  the  Hebrews,  and  other  oriental  nations, 
who  begin  their  books  at  what  with  ys  is  the  en4, 
and  read  irom  right  to  left. 

MoHH,  called  by  th^  Efthoni^ns  Muho  ma,  which 
literally  fignifies,  the  land  of  boils  or  fores..  The 
ftraic,  called,  the  great  found,  which  f(?paratcs  it  from 
ike  iMin  land  is  ^bput  two  fwedifli  miles  over  in  its 

N  3  broadefi 
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l)roade(l  part,  and  lieafr  a  mile  where  it  i$  narfoweft  j 
the  tnlnfport  bting  made  m  fummpr  by  large  boats, 
palled  prame's.     The  Kke  pal's  between  Mohn  ancf 
(Efcl  acrofs  the  Rttle  fouild,  which  foifiewhat  re- 
femblcs  a  fpicious  haven.  Various  reafons  have  be^n 
Alleged  for  fuppofing  that  it  gradually  arofe  ancj 
feparated  the   two  iflands.     Henry  the  Lettoniai? 
dcfcribes  the  track  to  (Efel  with  great  accuracy  5  he 
relates  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage ;  but  fays  not 
a  word  of  the  little  found,  in  itientionipg  the  divifion 
pf  the  province  to  whith  Mohn  belongs,     Mohn 
lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  GEfel,  forming  a  parifli  of 
Jtfelf,  with  its  own  church  and  preacher.     Ships  in 
pafling  the  great  found  take  boors  as  pilots  on  board, 
to  whom  they  pay  five  rubles.     Near  the  middle  of 
the  ifland  on  an  eminence  ftands  the  church.  Many 
of  the  boors  live  comfortably  ;  almoft  every  one  of 
ihem  having  his  own  flttle  portion  of  foneft,  which 
they  keep  neat  and  clean  6n  account  of  the  fcarcity 
6f  fuel,  and  which  as^well  as  their  hay-fields  are 
inclofed  by  a  fbrt  of  Wall  of  ftones  laid  dne  oii 
another.  As  a  flielter  frdm  the  ftorms  to  which  thef6 
feas  arc  filbjeft,  fame  hare  built  their  houfes  in  (he 
inidfl  of  thefe  little  thickets,  carefully  gathering  up 
the  dry  twig's  that  fill  off  in  the  autumn  to  fave  fire- 
wood.    By  this  prudent'  diligence  their  woods  have 
a  very  elegant  appearance ;  but  on  the  coSfts  nothing 
is  to  be  feen  but  hay-fields  and  rocks.    Not  only 
acorns  and  bilberries,  but  alfo  wild  nuts  and  crab- 
apples  grpw  here,  of  ^^KiCh  liil  ihe  boors  make  ^ 

tolerat)ly 
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tokn^Iy  ^eli-taft^d  cy^er ;  in  the  farms  they,  alfo 
life  tli^em  for  f^i^prmait  By  coljie^ing  the  ftones 
for  iMlofare^^  the  inhabitants  have  deaxed  tl^ir. 
Gf\A^  of  them  and  gained  confiderable  fpots  of  land. 
The  circuaifercnce  of  the  whole  iiland  amounts  to 
itt»c«y-ftTS  yctft?;.  The  paffage  oyei:  the  great  found 
ipr  iwm^  W^  ^^^  ^^  made  in  about  fo.vuc  hours, 
luot  with  a  fail  and  afair  wind,  in  le&  than  two. 

To  Mohn  belong  two  fmall  iflands ;  one  lying 
tpwards  thpnortji,  apd  quite  uninlu^^p^,  is  merely 
a  hay-fi^M  for  the  boors  of  Mohn :  the  other  lies 
aiiVly  between  CEfel  and  Mohn,  in  the  little  found, 
i^d  l^erp  liy^  threq  boprs.  For  foipe  years  paft  05fe( 
as  well  as  Mohn  have  been  vifited  with  the  dif-i 
tcnfipfr  of  the  hocne^  cattle^  but  not  raging  wjth  fo 
much  violence  as  ^  the  terra  firn^a.  —  f^cre  is  ^ 
\^gt  ftsygnant  lake,  ff om  which  a  qmal  has  beep 
Hiade  to  the  fea.  Th|5  whole  %ace  i$  fulj  of  i(hiJf  fq 
jM  to  look  like  a  woo$l ;  but  it  is  cut  down  and 
tunii^  to  profits  The  proprietors  of  eftates  hav^ 
ffffied  two  iluices  that  the  canal  niay  bf  (hut  ini 
]i)y  wlujch  an  uncommqnly  produce  fifhery  has 
^rifei^  here  of  thp  fifh  that  come  up  thp  canal  in  die 
fpring  after  the  freih  water. 

Ruy  H>  for  fo  it  is  here  pronounced ;  Runo  j  Runo- 
^Qlm*  »8  it  is  ufually  called,  come  fropi  the  Swediih* 
la  an  extenfive  fenfe  it  belongs  to  the  province  qf 
.CEfel.  This  iiland  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf 
of  Riga»  at  tb$  diftjmce  of  niAetyrfiye  v^etfts  from 
^  town  of  that  ]»m9>  »Qd  rather  iQLore.tbap  fifty- 

N  4  one 
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one  verfls  from  CEfeL    It  is  diftinguifliable  far  off^ 

at  fea  by  a  foreft  of  birch  trees,  which  occupies  one 

of  its  fides.  It  is  entirely  the  property  of  the  crown, 

and  is  inhabited  folely  by  fwedifh  boors.     Here  is  a 

a  church  and  a  preacher }   who,  if  we  may  judge 

irom  the  fmallnefs  of  his  congregation,  muft  be  of 

a  contented  difpofition,  and  exercifed  in  patience ; 

though  his  income  is  very  decent,  having  the  tithe 

of  all  the  produds  of  the  iiland,  and  a  parcel  of  land 

befide.     Veflels  rarely  pafs  between  this  and  Riga ;' 

but  the  people  take  little  concern  about  the  tranfac- 

tions  of  the  firm  land.    In  behoof  of  the  (hips  here 

is  a  light-houfe,  for  the  fupply  of  which  the  boors 

are  obliged  to  buy  the  fuel  on  the  continent,  for 

which  the  crown  allows  them  forty  dollars.    There 

h  no  farm  on  the  ifland,  except  that  of  the  paftorate. 

The  arcndator  cblleds  the  ftated  impofts  merely 

from  the  boors,  which  amount  to  no  great  matter. 

For  fettling  the  differences  that  arife  among  the 

boors,  the  paftor,  with  a  convocation  of  the  elders, 

decides  in  the  firfl:  inftance ;  the  difcontented  have 

an  appeal  from  this  decifion  to  the  arendator.    It  is 

affirmed,   that,  among  the  inhabitants  are  found 

fome  remains  of  the  old  Livonians  :  they  fpeak  the 

runic  language,  which  is  entirely  confined  to  them, 

and  perhaps  is  the  true  livonian ;    alfo  the  efthnic, 

the  lettifli,  the  fwedifii,  but  moft  commonly  the 

german  and  rufs,  each  with  facility  from  their  fre- 

quent  intercourfe  with  others.    In  the  labours  of 

the  chace  and  the  capture  of  the  fea*dog,  they  are 

indefa* 
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iM^fatigablej  whereby  they  gain  an  opulent  fubfift- 
ence.  They  live  in  great  harmony,  and  only  inter- 
marry among  their  own  fociety  *. 

Daoo  lies  nearly  in  the  59th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  exa^Iy  oppofite  to  CEfel,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  a  fmall  flrait.  It  is  diflant.from  the 
main-land  upwards  of  eighteen,  and  in  fome  places 
above  thirty  miles.  This  ifland  is  at  lead  about 
«ight  fwediih  miles  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  by 
near  fix  and  a  quarter  of  breadth.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  ihape,  having  a  promontory  extending  weft* 
ward  far  into  the  fea  ;  a  fmaller  one  to  the  north- 
eafl,  another  to  the  fouth,  and  a  fourth  almoft  due 
eaft.  The  others  are  lefs  confiderable.  The  two 
principal  fides,  which  are  equal,  are  about  fix  miles 
in  length,  but  along  the  (hore,  on  account  of  its  finu- 
ofities,  at  lead  feven  miles.  The  larger  of  the  two 
finalleft  fides,  which  is  that  to  the  north,  meafures 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  in  a  ftrait  line,  and  the 
fourth  fide  about  three  and  a  half. 

The  paiTage  from  the  main  land  to  Dago  is  ufually 
either  acrofs  the  illand  Vorms ;  or  pafEng  by  the 
little  ille  of  Heftholm  fouthward  or  northward. 
Many  dire^  their  courfe  by  the  village  Vachterba, 
where  a  forest  of  alders,  feen  at  a  great  diftaiice, 
Icryes  for, a  I^d>mark ;  hence  it  is  forbidden,  under 
very  hi^vy  penalties^  to  cut  down  a  tree  of  this 

*  Tbefe  accounts  are  communicated  by  paftor  Haken^  at 
Yammay  who  it  Tcrj  ad^amageooAjr  known  to  the  people  of 
4be£o  paits* 

forefh 
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fbreft.  In  flimmer-time  the  paflage  is  Y^^hfc 
acrofs  the  found  in  a  Httle  boat  tt^lth  three  boefrs  ^ 
though  by  reafon  of  fome  unavoidable  circuudu»- 
routes,,  the  pafTage  is  reckoned  at  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  verft$,  and  even  more.  There  is  doubt- 
lefs  great  danger  from  fudden  fqualls  of  wind ;  but 
misfortunes  are  not  often  heard  of,  as  the  parts 
being  well  known  to  the  inhabitants,  they  eafity* 
run  into  fome  bice  of  one  of  the  petty  iftes.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  paiTenger  is  long  detained 
by  contrary  winds,  and,  not  be^n^  ^ccuftomed  to 
take  much  provifions  for  fo  fbort  a  voyage,  does 
penance    for   this  negledit;    by  fuffi^ringr   extreme 

bunger. 
The  numerous  (hallows,  fand-bai^LS,  and  finaH 

iilands,  render  the  navigation  about  Dago  fomewhat 
perilous ;  and  (hips  are  often  ftranded  here.  Oa 
the  wedern  promontory,  whofe  extreme  point  is 
known  to  mariners  by  the  name  of  Dagerort,  a 
light*houfe  is  maihtaiaed  for  their  benefit.  It  ftands 
about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  on  a  mountain  com- 
puted to  be  twenty- two  fathoms  in  perpendicular 
height. 

No  peftilential  difeafe  was  ever  known  to  make 
any  ravages  here  ;  and  the  population  is  fo  great, 
that  the  eflates  are  almoft  burdened  by  the  inper* 
Buity  of  people.  Accordingly  in  fummer  maay^ 
them  gp  to  the  inain-land  and  gaiA  d>  )iyelij[)9Qd  by 
ditcbi^,  bricklayiog,  plalleiwg^  ^»  w)i$;re  likewi^ 
l^hole  families  are  often  fold.    The  land  is  not  i]i& 

cient 
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/rijgnt  to  their  fupport,  ifiid  the  landlords  woulj 
.derive  no  profit  Irom  their  ^ftates  if  they  ^crtf 
obliged  to  maintain  then*  vaflfds.  As  they  cannot 
all  Hye  by  agriculture,  many  turn  thdr  hands  t6 
various  i^rts  and  handicrafts,  in  which,  by  theif 
uncomtnon  ingenuity,  they  fucceed  fo  well  a&  Ibffi- 
ciently  to  confute  the  prqudice  concerning  the  ftupi* 
dity  of  the  Efthonians-  We  find  among  them  mim^ 
bers  of  expert  workmen  in  gold  and  filver,  turners, 
dbckmakers,  lockfmiths,  carpenters,  joiners,  and 
^evcn  Ihip-builders.  The  majority  of  the  country^ 
people  are  Efthonians  j  yet  here  are  tnatiy,  evert 
whole  villages  of  fwedtih  boors :  all  of  thefe  how- 
ever have  not  equal  privileges  with  the  former.  The 
tfland  is  deficient  tidther  ih  forefts  nor  in  ftone.  0% 
the  weftern  part  is  much  fand ;  but  fhe  fouthem  and 
caftern  parts  eonfift  of  a  blueifli  clay,  and  tbefefbre 
a  fertile  foil.  Accordingly  a  confiderable  qtiatitity 
pf  good  com  is  pfodoced ;  otily  the  feed  reqnirei  to 
be  fown  fomewhat  early.  Baifley  thrives  well  iti 
rainy  feafons.  The  counts  de  la  Gardic  wete  the 
principal  proprietors  in  the  ifland,  and  four  capital 
cftates  now  belong  to  one  of  their  ddfcend^oits,  Ihe 
counteis  Stdnbock.  The  ^tid^banks  tlMt  lie  aboot 
Dago,  at  low^water  refemble  ifiands ;  but  ia  long 
weft^rnly  Winds  are  oVeffiowed.  Near  the  Pnhalep 
church  are  the. ruins  of  an  aatifent  caiftie,  ^ndiich  t^ 
boors  call  Vallipca,  denoting  a  fortrefs,  and  which 
jtbey  pretend  to  take  its  d^te  even  from  the  hea« 

thepilh 
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vild  ibvly  they  have  woodcocks,  4uck^  C9^{e$, 
bawkSp  crova*  mews^  fparrows,  yeUow-b^ipcp^rs, 
chafEncheSj  &c.  magpies  are  pot  to  be  feen,  tbo.ygtt 
they  abound  on  all  the  coatinent  of  tKefe  part^ 
$eals  ape  eaught  in  great  abmidance ;  and  dolphiny 
tre  oftae  tak^n.  Of  this  kinds  of  fifh,  herrings  *  are 
in  the  ^reate/l  iptent y.  L^ad-ore  is  faid  to  have  beed 
fbupd  here. 

jYTffisAARi  is  a  round  iiland,  pfetty  high^  bu( 
not  ^pve  teo  verfts  in  circuit*  It  lies  eighteen  yerft^ 
to  the  fouth-eaft  of  HochlandJ  As  appendages,  od 
the  weftern  fide,  or  in  the  found  between  it  and 
Hochland»  it  has  four  fmall  iiles>  quite  low,  but 
psetty  far  afunder :  Kleintitter,  the  two  Viri,  and 
Vuotcallai  and  on  the  foutbern  fide  a  (tony  ground^ 
feven  or  eight  verfts  in  lei^gth,  to  the  Narva  paffage  j 
hence,  it  is  hardly  pofiible  to  land  on  this  ifland^ 
A  third  part  of  it  is  rock,  another  third  is  morafs^ 
imd  the  reft  an  arid  and  fterile  fand-hill.  The  i|Iand 
has  no  fpriogs.  The  feal  fifhery  is  here  confi- 
derable.  The  inhabitants  live  together  in  one 
village. 

Lavansaaei  is  feven  verfts  long  and  fotir  verfts 
broad.  It  is  diftant  from  St.  Pcterfburg  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  verfts,  and  from  Vyborg  eighty- 
two.  Of  all  the  iflands  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  this 
is  the  moft  populous,  except  Cronftadt,  containing 
upwards  of  forty  families.    It  is  furroundcd  on  thr 

^  Clupea. 
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iiorth-'i^fcft  'r  fide  hy  fevor^kputy  ifles  aad  fhaUowe  ; 
jtha^te^'^^eti&o  le(s'thia  thr^e-hatbours^  capacioog 
«Aoi4gh'fer^ven-a  forge' "Hup  to  lun  into,  in  du: 
xtfiUleof-theiflarad  iaa^lake,  fmaUind^^  but  full 
<$f£fli."Somewhat'of  ^giiculuireis  lApradicc^here; 
and  fernsEerly  ftMre-were  fj^meas  of  forefts.  The 
anifliateoB  ^hisj  -are  -  the  Jiuaerias  on  die  fbnigoiiig 

•Hhnids. 

.   P»KiSAARi  1$ only tbree ve^fts longandhalf a verft 

br6j^,  aiid  lies  '&x  v^ils  .from Xau^anfaari.  .It  is 

4iifaabked  oaty  ^by  a  few  families^  andiaas  no  water- 

Se vraAARi  Is  five  vcjft^  long,  and  atjout,  half,  as 
much  m  V^J^^hs  ^d  is  ninety-five  verft^  from  St. 
Petevibufg,  and  feventy-fire  from  Vyborg.  Thp 
fandrbwl|3  here  reach  as  fat  a&to  the  Peterfbui^ 
.channel,  and,  being;  ii^yifible  from  thek  lying,  under 
water/ s»'Q  To  dangerous  in'  dark  nights,  thatiathie 
place  alone  not  fewer  vefielsThave'been  lodthanin 
^H  other  parts  of  the  gulf  of  Fiiflaad  together,  v  The 
4uid  is '  everywhere  unfruitful ;  ia  'fome  -pf  the 
!lMlt(bes  tliereisfaideed a  fl^t  crop  bi hay.  -Qreat 
ilumto^rs  fef  eels  and  Aone  pearch  are  owght  ^here. 
•The  herring  and  feal  fiflicry  is  herealfo  confideitoWe. 
The  inhabitants  Jttwkfe  up  » about  tweoty -families. 
Here  is  Ukewife  a  light-boule. 

GaoKsTAOT.  This  iOuid  was  caUediby  tlie 
Tintis,  Retufliti>  and  by  the  RuAans  iKotbi 
^ftrof  •.     In  1723,   together  with  t^e  town,  it 

'  *  Kcttle-iiland. 
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obtained  the  name  of  CronfUdt.  It  is  fituate  st 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Ftnhnd, 
which,  from  this  ifle  to  Peterfturg,  is  called  di# 
gulf  of  Cronftadt.  It  fies  weft-north*weft  of  St. 
Petcrfburg  five  and  twenty  verfts ;  \s  feven  verfts 
from  Oranienbaum,  and  from  Seftrabek  twelve* 
The  illand,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  thirteen  verfts  long, 
by  about  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  is  flat,  fome- 
what  about  eight  fathom  higher  than  the  water- 
level  ;  has  fome  wood,  chiefly  birch,  the  black  alder, 
and  fome  firs.  The  foil,  as  is  feen  in  digging  the 
canals  and  docks,  confifts,  under  the  fcanty  fod,  of 
layers  of  clay,  fand,  and  limeftone.  Two  petty 
iflands  on  its  fouth  fide  are  occupied  by  forts,  onev 
of  which  is  called  Crgnflot,  and  the  other  fort  St. 
Alexander.  There  is  ftili  a  third,  on  the  northern 
fide  of  the  channel,  fmaller  than  either  of  thefe, 
bearing  the  name  of  St  John.  Gronftadt  was  built 
by  Peter  the  great  in  1 710,  as  a  town,  and  harbour 
for  fliips  of  war  and  merchantmen,  to  which  pur- 
'pofes  he  had  already  defigned  it  on  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  St.  Peterfburg.  The  town  comprehends 
the  eaftemmoft  part  of  the  ifland,  is  fpadous,  con- 
taining a  number  of  good  houfes,  churches,  and 
public  edifices  ;  but,  on  account  of  many  inferior 
buildings,  mean  houfes,  vacant  places,  &c.  by  no 
means  handfoine.  It  is  populous,  efpecially  in  the 
(hipping  feafon,  when  the  ftreets  are  thronged  with 
mariners  from  all  the  ports  of  Europe,  particularly 
the  Engliih ;  on  whofe  account,  as  well  as  thofe  of 

our  countrymen,  who  are  ftationary  on  this  ifland 

for 
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for  the  purpofes  of  commercej,  here  is  a  chapel  main- 
tained by  the  Rullia  company  of  London,  at  which 
the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England  is  regularly 
performed  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  by  a 
refident  minift^.  The  Lutherans  have  alfo  a  church 
on  this  ifland,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Germans.  Nu- 
merous as  the  inhabitant!  of  this  place  are,  from  the 
fleet  lying  here,  the  garrifon,  the  cuftom-houfe^  the 
oorps  de  cadets,  the  labourers  in  the  docks,  yards, 
&c.  together  with  their  connexions,  and  the  families 
that  live  here  for  the  reafons  above-mentioned,  yet 
the  number  of  regiftered  burghers  is  but  fmall}  in 
the  year  1 783,  they  were  only  two  hundred  and  four. 
The  man-of-war's  mole,  as  it  is  called,  in  its  prefent 
flate,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  curiqus,  and 
accordingly  is  viiited  by  the  numerous  travellers 
that  t^ke  Petaiburg  in  their  route,  with  great  fatif- 
ia£tion.  It  is  inclofed  by  a  ftrong  and  elegant  ram- 
part built  of  granite  in  the  fea,  under  the  direfUon 
of  that  gallant  commander  and  upright  nfian,  the 
hte  admiral  Samuel  Greig,  to  whofe  unwearied  a&i- 
vity  and  uncommon  talents  the  ruffian  navy  is  fo 
highly  indebted,  and  whofe  lofs  will  not  eafily  be 
compenfated  to  the  empire*  Here  are  alfo  the  cele- 
brated Peter's-canal,  and  the  docks.  The  canal 
was  begun  under  Peter  the  great,  and  completed 
by  general  Lubras  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At 
the  end  of  the  canal  (land  two  pyramidal  columns 
with  infcriptions  relative  to  this  undertaking.  It 
i^Uned  with  mafonry,  is  1050  fathoms  long,  in 
voh^  I.  o  breadth 
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breadth  at  the  bottom  fixty  fathoms,  and  at  top  k 
hundred  ;  it  is  twenty-four  fethoms  deep,  and  ifi 
this  manner  ftretcbes  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
fathoms  into  the  fca.  Adjoining  to  the  canal  are 
the  docks,  in  which  ten  and  more  (hips  of  the  line 
may  be  refitted  at  once;  They  are  furniihed  with 
floodgates  for  admitting  and  letting  out  the  men  of 
van  The  water  is  evacuated  from  the-  bstfon  by  a 
fteam-engine  'tonflrnfted  ^  by  an  eitglifli  engineer, 
and  is  worked  by  coals  from  England.*  Here  is  a 
foundci-y  for  cafting  cannon^alls,  undef  the  direc- 
tion of  thdt  ingenious  artlft  Mr.  Baird,.  from  North 
Britain  ;  and  a  rope-walk  for  making  fhip*^  cables  of 
all  fizes.  — »-  The  marine  cadet-corps  was  fouilded  by 
Peter  the  great  in  1 7 1 5,  for  the  education  of  tti-oSi^ 
cers;  and  the  emprefs  Elizabeth  enlarged  it  in 
1752,  for  three  hundred  and  fixty  pupils.  It  is  now 
removed  to  Peterfburg,  on  the  Vaffilli-oftrof,  where 
it  had  been  before  it  was  placed  at  Cronftadt ;  being 
under  the  fuperintendance  of  an  admiral,  till  lately 
admiral  Kutufof,  and  having  officers  of  the  navy 

for  its  infpe£tors.     The  cadets  are  of  noble  families, 

.J.  ... 

'and  divided  into  three  companies  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  each.  They  are  inftrufted  in  languages, 
geography,  aftronomy,  naval  architefture,  and  navi- 
gation, in  climbing  the  flirowds,  in  handling  the 
•rigging,  fwimming,  &c.  The  greater  lads  who 
are  called  mariners,  are  taught  all  the  functions  of 
the  fervice ;  and,  in  order  to  become  midihipmen, 
the  lowed  rank  of  officers,  muft  have  made  three 

voyages 
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voyages  ;is  cadets.  Their  uniform  is  green,  with 
white  facings  and  under-clothes.  —  The  marine  hof- 
pital  at  Cronftadt  is  on  a  very  extenfive  fcale.  In 
1788,  it  had  at  feveral  times  ^5,007  patients ;  and 
in  1789,  it  had  16,809.  Of  the  former  number 
20,924  went  out  cured,  and  of  the  latter  1 2,974:  ' 
Baltic  port.  This  is  the  JTame  with  Rogervyk, 
from  Rog,  the  ifland  in  which  it  is  formed* 


SECTION    V, 

Of  the  inland  Seasy  and  principal  Lakes  of 

Rujfia. 

The  Ca/pian. 

This  large  body  of  water,  being  not  vifibly  con-. 
ne£ted  with  any  of  the  great  oceans,  and  apparently 
riot  having  an  outlet,  has  been  thought  by  fome 
writers  not  properly  to  deferve  the  appellation  of  a 
fca,  but  to  be  more  fitly  claffed  among  the .  larger 
lakes.  However,  on  account  of  its  fifhery  and  the 
perfian  commerce  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  the 
empire. 

The  Cafpian,  mare  Cafpium,  was  antiently  called 
by  the  Greeks  the  Hyrcanian  fea ;  the  Tartars  give 
it  the  name  of  Akdinghis,  the  White-fea  j  by  the 
Georgians  it  is  termed  the  Eurcihenfkian  fea,  and 
the  Perfians  denominate  it  Gurfen,  from  the  old 
perfian  capit^,  Gurgah,  which  is  faid  to  have  ftood 

02  in 
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in  the  proviBce  cf  Aftrabat,  only  feven  Tcrfts  from 
the  fea.  The  name  Hyrcaoian  fea  ia  as  much  as  to 
fay  the  perfiaa  fea ;  for«  in  thir  perfian  language^ 
.Perfia  ia  mt  called  the  perfian,  but  the  Hyrcanian 
empire.  The  Cafpian  reaches  in  length,  from  about 
the  37th  to  the  47th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
in  breadth,  where  it  is  the  wideft,  from  the  65th 
to  the  74tb  degree  of  longitude.  Its  fuperficial 
contents  amount  to  above  36,000  fquare  miles^ 
(ngliih  *.  The  antient  geographers  had  but  a  very 
imperfed  knowledge  of  it.  Some  thought  it  was 
conne^ed  with  the  Frozen-ocean^  while  others  were 
of*  opinion  that  it  joined  with  the  Euxine.  Pto* 
]emy»  among  others,  embraced  the  latter  hypo- 
thefisi  affirming  that  there  was  a  fubterraneous 
commoiucation  between  the  waters  of  both :  as» 
btherwife  it  was  not  to  be  explained  how  fo  many 
large  rivers  ihould  flow  into  the  Cafpian,  for  which 
there.,was  not  one  channel  out  of  it.  And,  indeed, 
jwho  can  wonder  at  the  difficulty  in  which  they  found 
themfeWes  involved?  For  what  becomes  of  the 
waters  of  the  Volga,  the  Yaik,  the  Yemba,  the  Kur, 

*  What  M.  Pallas  fays  of  the  antient  extent  and  decline  of 
the  Cafpiaa  highly  defenrei  perufal,  in  his  tmvcls,  pait  lii. 
p.  569  dc  feq.  But  the  iDfcrtioa  of  it  here  would  render  the 
article  too  prolix  for  the  defign  of  this  work*  It  it  not  only  pro- 
bable that  its  antient  (hore  might  be  fixed  at  the  Obflitfhei- 
SvTtj  but  that  the  Cafpian  was  once  conne£^ed  with  the  Baltic^ 
asd  this  again  with  the  Euxine  ;  whereof  a  proof  xaay  be  fees  in 
the  quality  of  the  earth  in  all  thcfc  parta. 

or 
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At  Cyrttt,  of  the  Arsutes,  the  Byftnua^  the  Akfii,  tjhe 
Koifa^  the  Terek,  and  the  tiumberlefs  others  that 
flow  into  ic  ?  By  the  fun  alone  they  cannot  be  erapo* 
rated  * ;  there  is  no  vifibk  outlet  lor  them ;  and  yet 
the  fea  is  never  perceptibly  fwoUen,  except  merely 
in  the  fpring  on  the  melting  of  the  fnows. 

They  who  have  recoorfe  to  fubterraneous  paflages, 
through  which  it  mull  flow  into  the  perfian  fea,  or. 
more  probably  Into  the  Euxine,  ufuaily  bring  two 
arguments  in  fupport  of  their  notion.  In  the  firft 
place,  fay  they,  the  Cafpian  tifes  very  high  in  a  wrf. 
terly  wind  ;  whereas  the  Eu^ne,  on  the  contrary, 
rages  moft  when  the  wind  is  at  eaft  \  confequently, 
the  eaft  wind  favours  the  exit  of  the  waters  of  the 
Cafpian,  and  the  weft  wind  impedes  it.  But  this  is 
a  fallacta,  caufa  non  calufa.  All  the  winds  that  bnng 
humid  vapours  With  them  ate  more  fiormy  than  thdib 
which  come  from  arid  regions.  But  now  the  weft- 
wind  comes  hither  from  the  Eiudne  and  the  Pklds 
Mceotis.  Confequtetly  the  Cafjpian.  muft  n^ceflarily 
be  put  in  more  vehement  agitation  by  ic 

Secondly^  it  is  pretended  that  there  is  in  this  fda 
a  whklpool,  which,  with  a  horrid  noife,  fwallows 
up  all  the  fuperflttous  water,  and  difeharges  it  into 
the  Euxine.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  &rther  urged, 
that  a  fpecies  of  fea^weed,  growing  oAiy  on  the 

*  For  a  more  particular  dilcuffion  of  this  matter,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  th*  ftate  oT  RuflUt  by  the  ingepiQUfi  Capt.  Perry, 
p.  100  Ic  fcq.  plated  at  l«ondoti,  1716- 

^  03  ftiorcs 
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flibres  of  the  Cafpian,  is  found  at  the  mouth  of  thiB 
tremendous  Vortex.  To  which  they  add,  that  near 
to  this  vortex  is  a  fort  of  fifh  caught  no  where  elfe 
but  in  the  Euxine.  And  laftly,  that  in  days  of  yore, 
9  fifh  was  taken  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  with  a  golden 
ring  about  its  tail,  on  which  was  this  infcription  : 
^ithridates  mihi  dabat  in  urbe  Sinope  libertatem  et 
hoc  donum  *.  But  later  accounts  know  nothing  of 
a  whirlpool ;  the  fiflies  that  are  faid  to  be  found 
only  there  and  in  the  Euxine,  we  (ball  be  better 
able  to  fpeak  of  when  they  are  more  accurately  de- 
scribed ;  and  the  ftory  from  Kircher  has  very  muc^ 
the  air  of  a  fifljoD.  Sea-weed  grows  everywhere  on 
the  fliores  of  this  fea;  from  Aftrakljan  to  3u}ak,  an4 
thence  agaia  to  the  muganian  (^eppe. 
•.  The  natural  evafion  of  the  waters  of  the  CaC- 
pian  into  the  Euxine  is  therefore  an  ungrounded 
hypothefis.  An .  artificial  channel  was  attempted 
.by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  great:  but,  from  caufes  unknown  to  us, 
his  attempt  proved  abortive.  However,  it  is  af- 
iicited  by  travellers,  that  traces  of  very  deep  val- 
lies  are  (lill  to  be  feen, .  through  which  the  canal  is 
faid  to  have  gone.  .  In-  the  reign  of.  Peter  I.  it  was 
that  the  Cafpian  began  to  be  more,  accurately  fur- 
veyed,  when.it  was, found  to  be  in  iength  about 
eleven  hundred  verfts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ural 
to  the  coaft  of  the  Mafanderan  :  its  greateft  width 

*  Kircher,   Mund.  fubtcrr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  * 

^       s  from 
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^om.tbe  mouth  of  the  Terek  to  the  extremity  of 
the  bay  of  Mertvoi  I^ultyuk,  js  8%  rather  more 
than  fevea  hundred  verfts.  At  it^  fouthern  extre- 
ipity,  from  t^e  point  of  L^pkeroa  fo  the  peninfula 
fituate  at  the  mouth  pf  the  bay  of  Balkan,  6% 
^mewhat  more  than  fiv^  hundred  and  twenty-five 
yerfts,  and  at  its  greateft  width  x"^  35',  or  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  verfts.  Its  circuniference, 
comprehending  the  great  gulfs  (though  excluding 
the  little  finuofities)  i$  4180  verft;. 

The  coafls  of  the  Cafpian,  northward^  fro;n  the 
.  'J'erek  towards  the  wefl,  as  far  as  the  eaflern  ex- 
^emity  of  the  bay  of  MertvoY  Kultyuk,  are  low, 
Pac>  fwampy,  and  overgrown  with  reeds  \  the  wa- 
ter  too  is  fhallow.  On  the  other  (hores  from  the 
Terek  to  the  defart  of  Korgan  near  Aftrabat,  and 
from  the  northern  part  of  th?  bay  of  Balkan  to 
that  of  MertvoY  Kultyqk  the  country  is  piountain- 
ous,  the  ihores  bold,  and  the  water  very  deep.  Of 
the  rivers  that  were  formerly  fuppofed  to  difem- 
|;)ogue  into  it,  feveral  do  not  exift,  for  inftance  the 
Yakfartes  and  the  Oxus,  which  were  pretended  to 
flow  hither  from  the  eaft  •.  The  chief  of  thofe 
that  are  l^novi^n  to  fall  into  it  are :  The  Emba,  the 

■  a 

yral,  the  Volga,    the  Kumma,   the  Terek^    the 

•  The  Yaicartes  is  the  Syr-Dana  that  falk  into  the  Aral. 
The  Oxu8  is  the  Ula,  or  the  Amu-Dana^  which  takes  its  rife  in 
the  Aral.  See  d'Aavillc,  MuUer,  Pi^lionaire  Geographiquc  de 
Poloudinier,  artide  Aral«  zxA  the  general  eharts  of  the  academy 
of  Petcrfburg, 

04/  Sulak, 
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Sulak,  the  Agrakhan,  the  Kur,  and  the  Arts. — It 
18  related  as  a  (Iriking  peculiarity  of  the  Cafpiafiy 
that  during  thirty  or  thirty- five  years  its  waters  arp 
conftantly  increafing,*  and  then  for  the  fame  term 
continually  decreafc ;  but  this  ftory  is  unfupported 
by  any  Aated  obfervations.  Much  more  certain 
are  the  violent  and  dangerous  ftorms  *  \7hich  fre- 
quently happen  on  this  fea.  The  ground  in  many 
places,  not  far  from  the  fhore,  is  already  fo  deep 
that  a  line  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  &thom  will 
not  reach  it.  The  water  in  general  is  fait ;  though 
not  in  all  places^  particularly  not  in  thofe  where  the 
great  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  it.  The  ihores 
are  for  the  moll  part  flat,  and  only  on  the  eafl  fide 
mountainous. 

Perhaps  the  true  reafon  of  this  fea  remaining 
equally  full,  is  to  be  fought  in  the  quality  of  ics 
bottom ;  which  confifls,  not  of  a  thick  flime,  but 
of  a  ihell-fand,  the  particles  whereof  touching  but 
in  few  points,  it  is  confequently  very  porous.  Of 
the  fame  fubftance  the  whole  (hore  is  likewife  form- 
ed. Layer  i^pon  layer  it  lies  three  fathoms  deep. 
This  indeed  lets  the  frefli  water  through,  but  it  be- 
comes immedis^tely  fait  again  by  the  fait  water 
preffing  on  it.  Through  this  land  then  the  water  i$ 
filtered,  and  falls  into  the  abyfs  b^neat{i  in  the  fs^me 
quantity  as  it  flows  into  the  fea. 

In  the  bay  of  Emba,  above  the  river  Yaik,  the 
reverfc  is  feen.     The  water  there  i§  not  let  through  : 

•  Burun, 

it 


it  ^erefore  (bj^nates^  and  e^en  the  fifhes  putrify* 
Iti  exhalations  are  extremely  noxious.  1  he  wind 
that  blows  oiver  this  bay  has  been  known  to  come 
on  with  fttch  furprifing  ibroc  as  to  throw  down  the 
fendnels  of  the  ruffian  forts  ereded  bere^  with  fo 
much  violence  as  to  kill  them. 

Of  the  fiih  with  which  chefe  parts  abound  our 
accounts  ^e  not  very  circumftantial.  The  falmon^ 
however^  are  as  good  as  thole  of  Riga  and  Arch- 
angel, and  even  more  fleihy  and  fat.  The  herrings 
too  are  remarkably  large,  and  plumper  than  the 
englifli  and  dutch,  but  not  fo  tender. 

This  fea  gives  nourifhment  to  myriads  of  the 
winged  race.  Storks,  herons,  bitterns,  fpoonbills, 
red  geefe,  red  ducks,  and  numberlefs  others.  But 
the  moft  beautiful  of  all  is  the  red  goofe  *.  It  has 
however  nothing  in  common  with  a  goofe,  neither 
is  it  red,  but  white ;  the  tips  of  the  wings  indeed, 
round  the  eyes,  the  beak  and  the  feet  are  fcarlet. 
It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  flork,  has  a  long  neck  and  high 
legs,  is  very  favoury  to  the  tafte,  and  lives  on  fiflu 
Jt  may  be  called  Ciconia,  vel  ardea,  roftro  adunco 
.lato  brevi. 

A  fpecies  of  red  wild  ducks  is  alfo  frequent  here, 
which  fly  in  the  evening  to  the  tops  of  the  trees 
and  the  roofs  of  houfes,  where  they  perform  a 
noify  concert.  Their  flefh  is  well  tafted,  not  oily, 
f hough,  like  other  water-fowl,  they  feed  on  fiih* 

•  Ruff,  krafnaia  gus. 

Of 
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Of  Iec<;he8  here  are  two  kinds^  the  hog-l^ecl^ 
^d  the  dog-leech.  Their  holes  have  two  aperturesi 
pne  towards  the  fouth  and  the  other  facing  (h^ 
porth,  which  they  open  and  (but  according  to  the 
(hangt;  of  the  wind. 

On  the  fliore,  between  Terki  and  Derbent,  grows 
a  grafs  on  which  all  the  quadrupeds  feed  with 
avidity :  to  the  horfe  alone  the  eating  of  it-  is  fata). 
They  die  upon  the  fpot.  Peter  the  great  caufed  the 
experiment  to  be  made  in  his  prefence^  and  the 
common  report  was  found  to  be  true. 

The  Cafpian  contains  a^  confiderable  number  of 

»  »  .  ... 

Iflands,  moltly  fandy ;  and  to  the  fifli  above-men- 
tipned  we  may  add  the  following :  the  fterlet,  two 
kinds  of  fturgeon>  feals,  and  porpoifes.  Flux  and 
reflux  have  here  never  been  perceived. 

The  principal  harbours  an(I  roads  of  the  Cafpian 
are :  i .  Derbent  j  which^  however,  fcarccly  de- 
ferves  that  name ;  and  even  the  road,  by  reafbn  of 
Sts  rocky  bottom,  is  very  incommodious.  2.  Ni- 
fovaia-priflan,  over-agaxnft  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nifabat,  where  there  is  a  good  road  of  firm  fatid. 
3*  Baku ;  here  is  the  bed  haven  in  the  whole  Ca& 
pian,  being  full  two  fathoms  in  depth.  4.  Sallian, 
in  the  northern  arm  of  the  river  Kur.  5.  EnfiliJ 
or  Sinfili,  has  indeed  but  an  indifferent  roadftead, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  trade.  6. 
Medfhetifar^   and    Farabat.      7.  Tukaragaix  and 

Man- 
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Manghifhiak,  have  good  harbours  —  The  govern- 
ments of  Ufimlk  and  t^aucafus  bolrder  on  the  Ca& 


pum* 


"The  Baikal 


'  It  lies  in  the  government  of  Irkutik,  and  extends 
from  the  51(1  to  above  the  55th  degree  of  north 
latitude.  The  Ruflians  flyle  it  a  fea^  mord  Baikal  ^  ; 
i)ut,  if  the  Cafpian  be  not  allowed  that  title,  the 
Baikal  can  ftill  lefs  pretend  to  it ;  however,  the 
Ruffians  honour  it  yet  farther  by  giving  it  that 
X)ther  name  of  Svetoie  more,  the  holy  fea.  Whether 
It  be  lake  or  fea,  next  to  the  Cafpian  it  is  th* 
largeft  body  of' water  in  the  ruffian  empire.  In 
length  it  is  between  five  hundred  and  fix  humlred 
veills,  and  in  its  various  breadths  is  twenty,  thirty, 
fifty,  and  in  fome  places  feventy  vcrfts :  being  fur- 
rounded  almoft  entirely  with  high  and  moftly  bare 
mountains:  Towards  the  latter  end  of  December 
it  is  ufually  frozen  over,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
May  the  ice  breaks  up.  .  The  water  of  the  Baikal 
is  uncommonly  clear,  but  it  is  fubjeft  to  frequent 
florms,  and  thefe  very  violent,  paiticularly  in  Sep- 
tember.  It  abounds  in  fi(h,  and  contains,  among 
other's,  great  flioals  of  a  fpecies  of  herring,  there 
called  omuli*  Here  are  alfo  plenty  of  feals.  The 
Baikal  h^s  fome  iflands,  whereof  the  principal  bears 
the  name  of  Olkhon,  in  the  promniity  whereof 

*  Mare  Baikal. 
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fulphur  fources  are  fooad.  Among  the  rivers  that 
empty  themfelves  into  this  fea»  the  principal  are : 
the  upper  Angara,  the  Bargufin,  and  the  Selenga, 
which  join  it  from  the  north,  the  caft,  and  the  fouth ; 
whereas,  only  one  ftreami  the  great  Angara,  in 
ihe  weft,  derives  its  origin  from  it.  Travellers 
intending  to  go  beyond  Irkutik,  into  the  remoter 
eaftern  parts  of  Siberia,  commonly  take  their  pa&ge 
acrofs  the  Baikal.  There  is  indeed  a  road  that 
lead  rounds  it,  but  it  is  attended  with  great  dif- 
ficulties* 

The  Ladoga  lake.  It  lies  in  the  government 
of  Vyborg,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  the 
lake  of  Onega.'  In  antient  times  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  called  Nebo.  Being  in  length  a  hundred 
and  feventy-five,  and  in  breadth  a  hundred  and 
five  verfls  j  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largeft  lakes  in 
Europe,  It  produces  a  great  number  of  feals.  On 
account  of  the  perilous  ilorms  to  which  it  is  liable, 
and  the  feveral  fand-banks  that  are  ever  (hifting 
their  pofuion,  Peter  the  great  caufed  the  famous 
ladoga  canal  to  be  dug  along  its  (hore,  from  the 
Volkhof  into  the  Neva  ;  which  canal  is  a  hundred 
and  four  verfts  long,  ten  {ajenes  broad,  one  fajene 
and  a  half  deep^  and  has  twenty-five  fluices.  By 
the  Neva  the  Ladoga  is  connefted  with  the  Baltic  ; 
by  the  Svir  with  the  Onega ;  and  by  the  Volkhof 
with  the  Ilmen.  Into  the  canal  flow  the  rivers  Lipke, 
Nafia,  Sheldika,  Lava,  and  Kabona  ;  into  the  lake, 
the  rivers  Pafha^  Sises,  Oi2et,-&c,  —  whereas  the 

Nevs^ 
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Neva  alone  runs  out  of  it'.  —  Both  fhores  t>f  the 
lake  belong  to  Ru/Ea,  which  have  everywhere  a  flat 
coall  and  .a  fandy  beach.  O  n  this  fhore  ic  has  alfo 
a  few  low  fifhery  iflands  and  a  fandy  bottom.  That 
part  of  the  northern  (ide  which  lies  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Olonetz  haa  marble  on  its  coaft>  whence 
fome  of  thofe  beautiful  and  durable  kinds  of  finnifii 
marble  are  brought  to  St.  Peteriburg.  As  the  bed 
of  this  lake,  for  a  great  extent,  is  in  the  loweQ: 
part  of  the  country,  it  receive^^  befides  the  above- 
mentioned  rivers,  the  waters  that  come  from  the 
alum  bflls }  all  of  which,  as  before  ob&rvedj  have 
Qo  other  outlet  than  the  Neva. 

Th^  lake  On£ga.  It  lies  in  the  government  of 
plonetSj  between  the  Ladoga  and  the  Wbite-fea. 
Its  len^  is  between  a  hundred  and  eighty  and 
two  hundred  verfts,  and  its  breadth  from  fixiy  to 
eighty.  Like  the  Ladoga  it  contains  a  few  iflands 
confifting  of  marble,  and  in  ail  other  properties  is 
much  the  fame.  With  other  rivers,  the  Vitegra 
falls  into  It  on  the  fouth-eail  fide,  which  river  takes 
its  rife  not  far  from  the  Kofflia,  which  falls  into 
the  Bielo-ozero.  On  the  Kofiha  is  the  prliflan 
Badpga,  and  on  the  Vitegra  the  priftan  Vite- 
gorfkaia,  which  are  only  about  forty  verfts  afun* 
der.  Now,  as  from  the  Onega  the  navigable  river 
Svir  runs  into  the  Ladoga;,  and  from  the  Bielo- 
ozero  the  Shekfna  flows  into  the  Volga,  there  needs 
only  a  canal  to  be  cut  the  faid  diftance  of  forty 
verfts,  foi;  connecting  th«.  Neva  with  the  Volga, 
which  would  be  much  more  convenient  for  the  navi- 
gation 
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gation  here  than  the  paflage  by  VKhnoi-volotihoky 
becaufe  there  are  no  waterfalls,  -and  therefore  all 
the  danger  and  trouble  attending  them  in  the 
prefenc  paAage  would  be  obviated.' 

The  lake  Peipus,  or  Tfliudfkoc-oiero,  It  lies 
beween  the  governments  of  Pfcove,  Reval,  Riga, 
;jnd  St.  Peterlburg,  extending  in  length  to  about 
eighty,  and  in  breadth  to  fixty  verfts.  By  means 
of  a  very  broad  ftrait  it  is  connected  with  the  Pfcove 
lake,  the  length  of  *hicK  i^  dated  to  be  fifty,  and 
the  breadth,  which  is  always^decreafing,  forty  verfts. 
This  latter  receives  the  river  Vclflcaia.  Out  of  th« 
Peipus  comes  the  Narova,  which  through  the  Em- 
bach  has  communication  with  the  Vertz^erb  lake ; 
out  of  this>  on  the  other  hand,  flows  the  Fellin  into 
the  gulf  of  Riga ;  and  confequently  a  very  benefi- 
cial water  paflage  might  be  made  between  Riga 
and  fome  of  the  inland  provinces,  by  way  of  the 
Peipus  lake.  —  The  commodities  which  go  to  Narva* 
along  the  Narova  are  obliged,  on  account  of  the 
falls  in  that  river,  to  be  carried  a  great  way  by  land. 
There  are  a  few  fmall  iflands  in  the  Peipus,  but  not 
of  confequence  enough  to  deferve  much  notice, 
excepting^  indeed  Porka  or  Bork,  called  by  the 
Efthonians  Porkafaar,  which  is  not  only  inhabited, 
but  is  furniflicd  with  forefts,  and  has  no  lefs  than 
three  villages  upon  it.  A  little  gulf  that  is  con- 
ftantly  incroaching  more  and  more  upon  the  land, 
may,  in  no  great  fpace  of  time,  compel  the  inhabit- 
ants in  its   vicinity  to  Ihift  their  habitations.  — 

5  Among 


Among  the  feveral  brooks  and  rivers  that  tiowinto  the 
Peipus>the£mbach  is  the  moil  confid^rable.  The  exit 
is  through  the  Narva  river  into  the  gulf  pf  Finland. 
It  greatly  facilitates  the  commerce  between  Pfcovei 
Dorpat^  and  Narva ;  though  thisi  advantage  might 
doiibtlefs  be  rendered  more  beneficial^  and  Extended 
to  more  diftriSs  by  fome  improvements  \  particularly 
if  Dorpat  coiild  be  enabled  to  fend  the  prddufti 
of  the '  fcircunijacent  country  by  ^^ter  to  Narva; 
Inftead  of  fix  horfe^.and  as  many  men>  the  tranfport 
of  a  load  of  rye  would  then  require  only  two  people. 
-^In  ftormy  weather- the  badly-built  barks  and 
other    veflels  ^  aro   not    unfrequently   very  much 
damaged;  an  inconvenience  that  might  eafily  be 
prevented  by  orders  from  the  magiftracy  to  con- 
ftruCfc  the  veflels  by  certain  regulations.  —  The  vaft 
multitudes  of  fifli  that  breed  in  this  lake  afford  a 
lucrative  occupation  to  the  boors  of  thefe  parts,  and 
increafe  the  revenues  of  the  adjoining  eftates,  the 
owners  of  which  let  out  the  parts  on  which  their, 
lands  abut  at  a  certain  rent.     The  corn  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the   fhores  are   by  no  means  fufficient 
to  the  nouriihment  of  the  people  employed  in  the 
fiiheries ;    this  deficiency,  however,  is  abundantly 
fupplied  in  autumn  and  winter,  by  the  barter  of 
fiOi  againfl  fiour.     The  fifh  are  principally,  rebfe,  a 
fpecies  of  herring,  and  barbel.    The  former  are  fold 
from  thirty  to  ninety  kopeeks  a  thoufand.     A  hun- 
dred barbel  will  coft  from  three  to  fix  rubles,  but 
for  a  live  one  they  will  get  at  leaft  twenty  kopeeks. 

Befide 
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Befldc  thefe^  here  are  caught  pike,  pearch,  a  fpecies 
of  carp,  vhiting,  quabb,  korufliki,  gudgeonSj  &C 
Ihe  pike  and*  fome  others  are  dried  in  the  air 
and  exported  ;  the  rebfe  are  fometimes  fmoked. 
If  the  (ifliermen  were  rich  enough  to  keep  a  provi- 
fion  of  fait  always  ready  for  faking  what  they  do 
not  immediately  fell  of  a  good  capture,  they  would 
lio(  be  obliged  to  throw  away  fo  much  putrid  fi(h 
as  they  do,  to  the  lofs  of  their  profit  ^nd  their 
labour. 

The  Ilmin  lake,  formerly  Moiik,  lies  so  th^ 
government  of  Novgorod,  and  is  about  forty  v^rlU 
in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  It  recetrei  the 
rivers  Mfla,  Lovat,  Shdon,  &c.  and  gives  birth  to 
the  Volkhof  alone* 

The  BiBLo-oz£RO,  or  White-lake,  is  in  the  fame 
government  with  the  foregoing  ;  is  about  fifty  verfts 
long  and  thirty  broad,  and  receives  into  it  feveral 
(mailer  ftreams.  The  only  one  that  flows  out  of  it  is 
the  Shekfna,  which  falls  into  the  Volga.  The  water  of 
this  lake  is  clear,  having  a  bottom  partly  dayand  partly 
fiony.  The  clay  is  generally  of  a  white  colour,  and 
in  flormy  weather  caufes  a  ftrong  white  foam  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water.  Doubtlefs  it  is  from  this 
circuraftance  that  the  lake  firfl  obtained  its  name 
Bielo  *.     It  contains  plenty  of  fi(h  and  crabs. 

The  lake  Tshany  lies  partly  in  the  government 
of  Toboltk  and  partly  in  that  of  Kolhyvan.     It 

•  White. 

communi-* 
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communicates  with  the  lakes  Moloki  and  Abilhkan, 
h  of  a  very  confiderable  circuit,  and  abounds  in 
fiih. 

The  lake  Altyn-noor,  or  Teletzkoc-ozero,  lies 
in  the  government  of  Kolhyvan,  on  a  rery  confider- 
able  elevation  of  the  altaian  mountains,  by  tirhich 
it  is  alfo  entirely  furrounded,  Its  length  is 
computed  at  a  hundred  and  twenty-fix,  and  its 
groiieft  breadth  at  dghly.four  verfts.  From  this 
fake  arifes  the  famous  river  By,  whicfa,  at  its  con* 
junchon  with  the  Katunia,  takes  the  name  of  Oby. 

Oftbf  chief  wTDtgaile  Rwerj  t/Ru^. 

So  Tad  an  empire  as  that  of  Ruffia  cannot  bat 

have  a  great  number  of  confiderable  rivers.    I  fhall 

here  only  take  notice  of  the  moft  material,  arrangmg 

them  according  to  the  feveral  feas  into  which  they 
flow.  ' 


that  flow  into  the  Baltic, 

lTi?DuKA.  This,  is  named  by  theRuillant 
fepadnaia  Dvina,  and  by  the  Lithuanians  Daugava. 
It  derives  its  origin  from  a  lake  in  the  government 
of  Tver,  at  Biala,  not  far  from  the  fources  of  the 
Volga,  purfues  its  courfe  through  this  and  the 
government  of  Pfcoyc,  confUtutes  the  boundary 
between  the  government  of  Polotzk  and  Riga,  the 
republic  of  Poland  and  the  duchy  of  Courland. 

VOL.  I.  ,  * 
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and  falls  not  far  fTomTliga,  at  Dunamundc,  into 
the  Baltic.  In  its  courfe  it  takes  up  feveral  fmallcr 
rivers,  as,  the  Toroptza,  the  Eveft,  the  Cger,  and 
the  Yagel,  and  from  Courland  the  Bulder-Aa. 
The  Duna  is  navigable  all  the  way  from  its  upper- 
moft  regions,  facilitating  the  commerce  from  feveral 
governments,  and  from  Poland  and  Courland,  to 
an  untommon  degree.  About  a  thoufand  veHels 
and  barks,  of  various  dimenfions,  pafs  annually, 
along  it,  to  and  from  the  aforefaid  towns.  It  has 
however  one  inconvenience,  which  is,  that  near 
Dunamunde,  there  are  a  great  many  fhoals,  every 
year  increafing  and  fhiftlng  their  pofitions,  which 
occafions  much  difficulty  in  the  navigation.  To 
this  inconvenience  may  be  added  another,  that,  in 
the  Dunaburg  circle,  there  are  feveral  falls,  the 
fhooting  whereof  is  attended  with  great  difficulty 
and  danger.  Some  reckon  thefe  falls  at  fourteen, 
in  number.  I  (hall  only  mention  one  near  Sele- 
burg,  another  by  Lennevarden,  and  a  third  adjacent 
to  Rummel.  This  third  is  the  lafl:  the  veffels  have 
to  (hoot  before  they  come  to  Riga;  the  firft.is 
higheft  and  ftioft  dangerous  ;  a  concealed  point  of 
rock  threatens  all  the  floats  and  velTels  that  (hoot 
the  fall  with  imminent  deftruftion,  and  numbers,  at 
low  water,  perifli  without  redemption.  The  fteerf-' 
man,  notwithltanding  he  has  taken  a  pilot  on  board, 
mud  exert  the  utmoft  caution.  The  noife  of  the 
water  allowing  of  no  oral  commands,  they  are 
jufually  given  by  the  hand  or  by  waving  the  cap ; 
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ud  the  people  juft  ere  they  come  to  the  verge  of  the 
•watery  precipice,  fall  down  on  their  knees  and  pray. 
The  frequent  difafters  that  happen  here  are  very 
profitable  to  the  coiiriih  boors  that  lurk  in  the  ad^ 
jacent  caverns,  for  the  purpofe  of  appropriating  to 
themfelves  what  they  can  from  the  wreck.  No 
remedy  has  hitherto  been  devifed  for  this  greax 
nuifance.  between  UexkuU  and  the  Rummel^  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  lie  a  number  of  large  ftones^ 
fome  of  which  have  been  already  blown  up  at  the 
jexpence  of  the  corporation  of  Riga.  Thefe 
obftacles.  do  not  allow  at  all  feafons  of  the 
year  a  free  paflage,  which  is  only  commodious  or 
attended  with  the  lead  danger  at  high  water  in  the 
fpring.  The  few  veffels  whofe  owners  refolve  opi 
a  voyage  back,  againft  the  ftream,  are  obliged  not 
only  to  be  drawn  by  men,  but  muft  be  unloaded  at 
the  falls.  .  The  conftant  defedion  of  the  water  in 
fummer  renders  the  voyage  ftill  more  difficult 
and  tedious  ;  on  the  early  coming  on  of  autumnal 
frofts  utterly  impofiible.  —  At  Rig;a  the  Dima  ia 
nine  hundred  paces  broad.  Here  annually  in  April 
a  bridge  of  pontons  is  thrown  acrofs  it,  and  faf- 
tened  by  poles,  except  the  part  that  opens  to  let  the 
lliips  go  through,  which  is  fiyed  to  anchors.  Ge- 
nerally in  November  the  river  is  covered  with  ice^ 
)ybich.  in  March  or  April  again  breaks  up.  The 
froft  not  unfrequently  makes  the  river  paffable  on 
foot  in  the  fp^c^ ,  of  eight-and-forty  hours.  Thei 
bridge  is  then  taken  away,  and  fafely  laid  by  in  a 
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fmall  arm  of  the  river,  called  the  SoodgrabcA 
The  whole  fummer  through,  the  gre^  nUmber  bf 
Ihipis  of  all  nations  lying  clofc  to  the  bri^e  on  both 
fides,  is  allowecl  by  all  travellers  to  be  a  fine  fight. 
—  This  Duna  is  the  port  of  kiga.  —  Biit,  as 
Nothing  IS  perfeft,  this  befneficent  river  often  puts 
the  city  and  the  circumjacent  territory  into  the  moll 
Yerious  afarm,  aiid  does  them  confiderable  ihifchief. 
In  the  fpring  feafon  the  ice  drives  hither  from 
Lithuania  ;  while  about  the  town  and  to  the  fea  a(l 
is  ftill  faft.  The  outlet  being  flopped,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation continually  augmenting,  the  mofl 
lamentable  iniiridatioiis  have  been  frequently  oc- 
cafioned.  That  of  the  year  1771  is  from  the  loft 
of  people,  houfes,  and  cattle,  and  ia  daixiage  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thoufand  dollars  in  amount,  fUn 
freJh  in  the  memory  of  all  men.  In  1770,  thfe 
cuttiflg-thrdugh  of  the  foHd  ice  greatly  facilitated 
the  evafion  of  what  was  floating,  which  alfo  riin  off 
in  1772,  without  caufing  any  damkge.  Thefahnoh, 
cf  the  Duna  are  the  nibft  excellent  and  the  deareft 

r 

of  all  Livonia.    To  conclude,  this  river  has  ih 

m 

t 

general  a  fandy-and  clayey  ihore,  smd  a  difcolour^d 
water. 

The  Neva,  It  draws  its  current  from  the  lake 
of  Ladoga,  traverfes  the  government  of  St.  Petcrf- 
T}urg  for  fixty  verfts  in  length,  floi^nrtg  through  thfe 
^city,  and  at  laft  falling  m  feveral  amis  into  the  jgUlf 
of  CrpnftadL  It  reaches  the  city  under  the  wall* 
of  theNevIki  mbnaftery,  after  havirig  jtkft  above  It 
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admiued  the  waters  of  the  rivulet  Ochta.  The  fe« 
reral  mouths  of  the  Neva  are  all  within  the  city ; 
and  are  called :  the  Nevka,  which  runs  on  the  right 
iide^m  the  Vyborg  quarter^  among  the  hofpitals,  and 
flows  in  a  beautiful  ftream,  north- weft  ward  and  then 
wef^ward  into  the  gulf.  On  its  weftern  diredion  it 
divides  on  the  right  into  the  great  Nevka,  and  on 
the  left  into  the  little  Nevka,  thereby,  and  by  crofs 
arms,  forming  iflands.  Acrofs  this  divifion  runs 
the  Karpovka,  a  morafs-brook,  from  its  left  fide^ 
to  the  Ifule  Nevka,  and  thereby  forms  the  Apothe- 
<:ary  iHand.  The  Nevka,  the  great  *  Nevka,  and 
the  little  f  Nevka,  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
fathom  broa^,  have  {hallow  places,  fome  of  which 
are  often  dry,  good  neva-wacer,  and  flow  fluggifhly. 
The  FoNTANKA  goes  from  the  Nevka,  on  the  right 
of  the  Neva,  flowing  as  a  flow  morafs  brook,  firft 
fouthemly,  then  weltward  parallel  with  the  Neva,  to 
the  Cronftadt  gulf,  into  which,  with  the  great  Neva» 
it  for^<Derly  fell  into  two  arms.  In  the  former  reigns 
it  had  been  deepened  and  lined  with  fides  of  timber^ 
but  gradually  filled  up  again,  and  in  fummer  wag 
partially  dry.  3y  order  pf  her  late  majefty  it  was 
dug  afrefli,  to  a  bed  of  one  fathom  in  depth,  and  in 
|)readth  ten  oj  twelve,  and  its  fides  faced  with  hewn 
granite  raifed  on  piles  to  the  height  of  a  fathom 
above  the  water's  level,  with  an  iron  baluftrade  ; 
and  without  fide  of  this,  a  pavement  five  feet  broad 

^  B^Uhaia  Nevka.  f  Malaia  Nevka. 
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of  granite  ftags,  for  the  accommodation  of  foot  paf- 
fengerfi.  Its  banks  are  now  full  of  fine  flowing 
neva-water,  is  navigable  for  barks  of  burden,  and 
conftituces  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  impe- 
rial refidence,  worthy  of  the  great  and  benign  fove- 
reign  who  honoured  it  with  her  throne  and  her  pre- 
ftnce.  The  expence  of  this  undertaking,  which 
Catharine  the  fecond  begun  in  1780,  by  general 
Bauer,  and  completed  in  1789,  by  prince  Vafemfkoi, 
was  truly  imperial.  The  length  of  the  river  is  nearly 
three  thoufand  fathoms  or  about  fix  verfts.  Every 
fathom  of  which  on  either  fide,  without  reckoning 
the  digging  of  the  river,  or  the  procuring  and  thg 
driving  of  the  numberlefs  piles  for  the  ground* work, 
and  exclufively  of  the  fumptuous  bridges  of  orna- 
mented granite  that  crofs  it  at  various  diflances, 
the  embanking  it  alone  with  granite  cofl  at  firft  a 
hundred  and  eighty-two  rubles,  but  this  price  gra^ 
dually  rofe  higher  arid  higher,-  till  at  lafl  three  hun^ 
dred  rubles  were  paid  for  every  fathom  in  length  on 
cither  fide,  —  The  Moika  runs  from  the  right  of 
the  Fontanka,  not  far  below  its  departure  from  the 
J^eva,  and  flows  almofl  parallel  with  it,  wherein  it 
falls  to  the  left  of  the  great  Neva,  clofe  above  its 
mouth.  It  was  a  morafs-brook,  like  the  Fontinka, 
and  like  it  had  been  dug  out  ii|  ope  of  the  former 
reigns,  and  faced  with  wooden  waljj.  In  this  flatc 
it  ftill  remains,  much  choaked  up  in  various  parts, 
confequeptly  the  water  runs  very  flowly  ip  (ummer, 
^nd  is  far  worfe  than  that  of  the  Neva  j  however  it  is 
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Ofeful  for  culinary  purpofes.     The  emprefs  had  fig- 
nified  her  intention  of  having  this  river  dug  out  and 
banked  with  granite,  for  the  benefit  and  decoration 
of  the  city,  —  TheKATARiNA-cANAL,  was  likewife 
a  fwamp-ftream,  running  above  the  Moika,  and  fal- 
ling into  the  right  fide  of  the  Fontanka,  not  far 
above  its  mouth.     Catharine  the  fecond  caufed  it  to 
be  made  between  fe^en  and  eight  fathom  wide,  and 
one  fathom  deep  for  its  bed,  and  to  be  faced  on  both 
fides,  for  its  whole  length  of  four  verfts,  with  gra- 
nite, like  the  Fontanka,  and  to  be  furniflied  with 
foot-ways,  'an  iron  baluftrade,  and  defcents  for  the 
conveniency  of  taking  up  water.     An  arm  of  it, 
finiftied  in  the  fame' manner,  runs  by  the  Nikolai 
church,  from  the  right  fide  of  the  Katarina-canal, 
to  the  Neva,  and  is  called.  The  Nikolai-canal. 
That,  named  after  the  fovereign,  the  Katarina-canal, 
was  begun  in  1764,  and  finiflied  in  1790.     It  has 
very  much  drained  the  low  quarter  of  the  town 
through  which  it  pafles,  and  procured  it  the  advan- 
tage of  pure  running  water,  and  a  pafTage  for  barks 
loaded  with  wood  for  fuel,  iron,  and  other  nccef- 
faries,  —  The  little  Neva  *  goes  off  from  the 
main  river  on  the  right  fide  under  the  walls  of  the 
fortrefs,  and  flows  wefl:-north-weftward  to  the  gulf. 
It  is  broader  than  the  great  Neva,  but  more  (hallow, 
andpurpofelyrendered  innavigable  byPcter  the  great, 
on  account  of  Sweden  and  the  cuftoms.     Its  right 

•  Mala  la  Neva. 
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fliore  is  l^t  in  its  natural  ftate,  iirithout  huttrtfs^ 
and  haa  a  parallel  arm  at  the  Petrovka^  which,  flow- 
ing to  the  Nevka,  forms  the  ifle  Petr^v{k.  The  iefr 
ihore  has  above>  as  &r  as  the  buildings  oja  the  Vaf- 
filli-oftrof  reach)  a  buttrefs  oS  timb^,  and  lower 
down,  in  the  woods,  two  morafly  collaiteral  arau 
that  form  iflands,  and  are  called  Tibemaia  retcbka, 
or  the  black  rivulet.  —  Having  made  this  difiribu-i 
tion  of  watersj  the  main  ftrcam,  or  the  great  Nevat 
flows,  in  a  fouth-Wieftward  diredion,  from  a  hun-< 
dred  and  fifty  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  faichoms 
in  breadth,  and  in  Ibme  places  of  great  depth,  inta 
the  Cronltadt-gulf.  Its  right  bank,  as  far  as  thq 
l)uildings  on  the  Vaililli-oflrof  reach^  is  fupportcd  by 
a  wooden  buttrefs  five  or  fix  foot  high*  The  whole; 
extent  of  the  left-hand  bank,  Catharine  the  fecond 
caufed  to  be  quayed  with  granice,  from  the  foundery 
to  the  fartheft  extremity  pf  the  Galerenhof,  ex-^ 
cepting  only  the  fpace  in  front  of  the  admiralty. 
This  grand  work,  which  ,w,as  begun  in  1 764,  and 
completed  in  1788,  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  ftone 
margin  of  the  Fontanka  by  ftill  greater  {trength  and 
more  magnificence.  The  ground  under  water  ia 
rammed  with  piles  for  three  fathom  in  breadth,  with 
long  trunks  of  fir  trees,  two  fathoms  and  a  half  iix 
length.  Thefe  piles  were  driven  during  the  wiQter 
by  engines  pli^ced  o^  the  ice,  and  in  the  fummer 
fawn  deep  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  ma- 
chines contrived  for  that  purpofe.  This  done,  :'ie 
foundation  was  laidj,  firft  by  filling  the  interllices  of 
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the  pilei  with  ^ints  and  pebbls$,  thqn  pkicing  upon 
this  folid  bafis  feyeral  layer$  of  flat  pudofjQcoi  plbA$, 
a  hard  kind  of  ftone  fo  called^  confdidalsd  tageiitu 
by  a  tried  cement,  which  was  then  built  upon  iritfa 
£|uares  of  granite  of  i^  to  24  foot  thtek,  and  the 
wall  fiiiiihed  above  as  a  foot  pavement  a  fathom 
broad,  covered  with  (imilar  quadrats,  at  the  hdght  of 
ten  feet  above  the  water.  The  parapet  is  alio  of  the 
fame  hewn  granite,  two  feet  and  a  haif  hig^,  and 
one  foot  and  a  quso-ter  in  thicknefs.  At  certain 
diilancqs  opmijgtg^  ^e  made  in  the  ,quay  for 
deficgading  upon  the  ice  in  vWinter,  and  ftairs  with 
fpacious  landing-places  a^d  benches,  for  taking  yp 
water,  unlo^tding  the  h?rfcs,  and  for  the  xcpofe  aiid 
convenience  of  thofe  who  walk  here  for  bufiaefs  of 
pleidure.  LaftJy,  the  face  of  the  wall  is  iuxnifhe^ 
iwth  maffy  iron  rings,  for  the  faftening  of  galliots, 
barks,  barges,  and  other  veffels.  This  truly  im- 
perial quay  is,  for  its  Jength,  which,  dcduaii^  the 
Ipace  before  the  admiralty,  is  1650  fathom,  or  three 
verfts,  for  ftrcngth,  magnificence,  and  the  coft  erf 
building  it,  unequalled  in  Eyrope,  and  the  conllant 
fobjed  of  admiration  to  foreigners.  —  In  the  ginlph 
of  Cronftadt,  juft  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Neff^ 
near  the  fouthern  ihore,  lie  two  low  marihy  iflanc^^ 
with  brufhwood  upon  them^  of  which  the  greater  ii 
called  Dolgoi  oftrof,  or  Long  ifland,  where  a  coufw 
derable  fifliery  is  carried  on,  —  Befides  thefc  feveral 
ftreams,  there  is  another  canal  within  the  town. 
UR«a  vith  brick-work  and  mafonry,  funounding 
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the  admiralty;  likcwife  fome  fliort  canals  vnth, 
wooden  fides,  which,  running  between  the  Neva 
and  the  Moika,  part  the  galley  wharf  and  New 
Holland*  —  The  Lioova  canal^  twenty  verfts  long, 
has  its  water  from  the  Duderhof  hills,  with  which 
it  fupplies  the  fountains  of  the  imperial  fummer 
gardens,  diftributing  it  alfo  to  the  gardens  of  the  late 
prince  Potemkin,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupplying 
that  quarter  of  the  city  with  waten 

The  water  of  the  Neva,  and  its  feveral  arms  and 
running  canals,  which,  befides  the  Ligova  canal, 
fupplies  the  whole  city,  is  to  be  ranked  with  the 
lighted,  cleared,  and  purell  of  river  waters.  Fo- 
reigners indeed,  for  the  firft  month  or  two  of  their 
ftay  at  St.  Peterfburg,  perceive  a  certain  alteration 
in  their  habit  of  body,  becoming  more  lax  than 
ufual,  which  has  chiefly  been  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  ncva  water.  This  induced  Model,  and  after- 
wards Georgi,  both  profeflbrs  of  the  imperial  aca- 
demy, to  fubmit  it  to  a  chemical  procefs  :  when  the 
former  found,  in  eighty  medicinal  pounds  of  the 
water,  taken  above  the  city,  only  fixty-eight  grains 
of  calcareous  earth  and  three  grains  of  vegetable 
extraft ;  and  the  latter,  in  fifty  pounds  of  water, 
taken  within  the  city,  no  more  than  forty  grains  of 
calcareous  earth,  and  five  grains  of  extrafl ;  he 
found  it  alfo  very  poor  in  air.  The  accident  to  fo- 
reigners feems,  therefore,  to  be  more  owing  to  the 
change  in  their  way  of  living  and  other  caufes, 
than  to  proceed  from  the  water  of  the  Neva,  which 
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amply  compenfates  the  want  of  wells  and  fprings 
to  the  city. 

.    In  ftill  weather,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
feveral  outlets  varies  about  two  feet ;    ftrong  and 
continued  eaft  winds  drive  the  water  quicker  into 
the  gulf,  and  accordingly  it  is  three  or  four  feet 
lower  than  the  mean  height.  On  the  contrary,  ftrong, 
lafting  weft  winds  fo   greatly  reftrain  the  current 
that  the  river  rifes  about  as  much  above  its  mean 
height.     In  continued  ftorms  from  the  weft,  it  rifes 
in   the  arms,  meafured  at   the  fortrefs,  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  more  feet.     At  five  feet*  it  overflows 
only  the  Ihores  without  buttrefles  in  the  weftern 
quarter  of  the  town ;    at  ten  feet  and  upwards  of 
increafed  elevation,  only  the  eaftern  part  of  the  town 
remains  not  overflowed.     This  has  frequently  hap- 
pened ;  but,  by  good  luck,  the  inundations  hitherto 
have  always  lafted  only  a  fliort  time,  generally  but  a 
few  hours ;  and,  by  reafon  of  the  progreflive  height- 
ening of  the  parts  built  upon,  by  the  rubbifli  of 
old,  aijd  the  materials  of  new  erections,  by  digging 
canals,  &c.  they  become  more  rare  and  lefs  inju- 
rious. 

Some  thoufands  of  fiilps  and  barks  annually  pafs 
an^  repafs  the  Neva,  either  coming  from  the  inland 
parts  of  the  empire,  or  from  foreign  countries  acrofs 
the  feas,  bringing  commodities  and  provifions  to  the 
amount  of  feveral  millions  of  rubles,  to  St.  Peterf- 
burg.  —  This  river  receives  in  its  courfe  the  Ijbra 

gnd  the  Tofna. 
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Rivers  that  fall  into  the  White-fea* 

The  DviNA.  This  river  is  called  by  the  Ruffians 
fievernaia  Dvina,  the  northern  Dvina ;  which  name 
it  firft  aflumes  on  its  junQion  with  the  two  rivers 
the  Sookhona  and  the  Youga,  which  arife  in  the 
government  of  Vologda.  This  junQion  is  formed 
at  the  city  of  Uftiug,  whence  the  Dvina  takes  a  north- 
weflward  courfc  ;  and  al  Archangel  falls  into  the 
yrhite-fea,  after  having  divided  itfelf  into  two  confi-  i 

derablc  arms.     In  its  courfe  it  takes  in  fome  pretty  i 

large  rivers,  and  feveral  leffer  dreams,  fuch  as,  on^ 
the  right,  the  Lufa,  the  Vichegda,  and  the  Pinega ;  | 

aQ4  to  the  left,  the  Vaga,  the  Yemza,  &c.   Oppofite  ' 

to  the  mouth  of  the  Pinega  flands  the  antient  city 
J^holoxogor.  The  merchant  veffels  run  into  the 
jrafl;ern  arm  of  the  Dvina,  on  which  the  fort  Novaia 
Dvinju  is  built;  but  at  firfl  the  weflern,  where 
^t^ds  the  monaftery  Korelfkoi  monafUr^  was  the 
mod  frequented.  This  however  is  now  no  Ipnger  paf- 
ifi^ble.  In  general  the  fhpals  increafe  from  year  to 
year  in  both,  and  fuch  large  (hips  cannot  now  run  in 
9S  £[>rmcrly.  The  Dvina  has  the  honour  of  having 
given  reception  in  1553,  to  the  firft  englifh  fhip  that 
ever  came  to  Ruffia.  To  conclude^  it  flqws  moftly  - 
through  a  Xwampy  and  woody  region,  is  navigable 
£rom  Uftiug,  and  is  tolerably  abundant  in  filh. 

The  KuX'Oj,  and  the  Mesen.    Both  flow  eaft* 
ward  of  the  Dvina,  into  the  White-fea,  not  far  from 

each 
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each  bthci",  in  the  diftri^l  of  the  town  of  Mefenfk. 
The  former  takes  its  rife  in  the  goTerncieht  of 
Archangel ;  the  latter  in  chat  of  Vologda*  In  theii: 
not  very  ext'enfive  courfe  they  admit  the  wateri  of 
feveral  fmailer  rivers. 

Rivers  that  fall  into  the  Frozen  ocean. 

All  thefe  rivers  have  a  very  perceptible  ebb  arid 
flow. 

The  Pbtshora,  called  alfo  Bolfliaia,  or  great 
Petfhora  ;  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Vifliera,  which 
tKe  Siryahes  call  Petfhorya,  whence  originates  the 
name  Petfhora.  The  Pctfliora  takes  its  rife  in  the 
we(tern  fide  of  the  Ural-tnountains  in  the  g'overn- 
ment  of  Vologda,  follows  a  north-weft  co\irfe,  and 
JTalls  into  the  Frozen  ocean,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  after  dividing  into  feveralpowerful  arms. 
It  now  flows  through  a  low,  forefty,  and  almoft 
uninhabited  country.  At  flrft,  when  Siberia  was 
c6n(iuefedy  the  way  thither  was  generally  by  the 
IPetfliora.  They  failed  up  the  Dvina,  the  VIchegda, 
and  the  Vim,  then  went  a  fiiort  fpace  by  land  to 
tlie  Petfhora,  then  up  that  river,  and  by  land  over 
the  Uial*mountains,  to  the  Sofva,  from  this  into 
the  Tavda,  the  Tobol,  the  Irtyfh,  the  Oby^  the  Ket  j 
and  from  the  Ket  into  the  Yenifley,  &c. 

The  Oby.  This  originates  properly  in  the  Chi- 
nefe  Soongoria,  from  whence  it  iffues  in  a  copious 
dream,  under  the  name  of  Tlhuliihman ;    and,  in 

52  de. 
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52  dcgfecs  north  latitude,  and  103''  30'  longitude} 
faills  into  the  lake  Telctzkoe,  in  the  ruilian  territory^ 
Fiom  this  lake,  which  is  called  by  the  Tartars  Akin- 
kul,  it  flows  out  again  under  the  appellation  of  the 
By,  not  taking  that  of  Oby  till  its  junftion  with 
the  Katunya.  Of  all  the  rivers  of  the  ruffian  empire 
it  is  efteemed  the  largefl.  In  its  upper  regions  it  has 
a  ftrong  current  and  fcveral  catarafts,  but  particu- 
larly a  great  number  of  iflands,  moftly  in  the  circle 
of  Berofof.  At  67  degrees  north  latitude,  and  86* 
longitude,  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  the  fame 
name,  which  unites  it  with  the  Frozen  ocean  in  73 
degrees,  50  minutes  north  latitude,  and  90  degrees 
of  longitude.  The  principal  rivers  taken  up  in  its 
courfe  by  the  Oby,  are,  to  the  left ;  the  Katunya, 
the  Tfharyfli,  the  Alci,  the  Irtyfh,  the  Konda,  and 
the  Sofva ;  to  the  right,  the  Tfhumyfh,  the  Tom, 
the  Tfliulym,  the  Ket,  and  the  Voch.  Up  as  far  as 
'  the  mouth  of  the  Ket,  the  Oby  has  moftly  high  and 
rocky  Ihores  ;  but  farther  on,  quite  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Frozen  ocean,  it,  generally  fpeaking,  flows 
over  a  clayey,  fandy,  and  marly  bed.  It  is  navigable 
till  very  near  up  to  the  Teletzkoe-ozero,  uncom; 
monly  prolific  in  fifli,  and  in  many  places  is  accom- 
panied by  forefts  of  large  pine  and  birch  trees.  The 
courfe  of  this  river  extends  about  three  thoufand 
verfts.     Of  its  collateral  rivers,  ^ 

I.  The  Irtysh  is  the  moft  confiderable.  It 
rlfes  likcwife  in  the  Chinefe  Soongoria;  flowS 
through  the  lake  Narfaifan,  in  north  latitude  46 

degrees 
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degrees  30  minutes^  then  enters  the  Ruffian  terrU 
tory,  and,  alter  meandering  through  a  large  trail  of 
country,  throws  itfelf  in  61  north  latitude,  and  86 
longitude,  into  the  Oby»  In  its  way  it  takes  up  the 
following  rivers ;  to  the  rights  the  Buchtorma,  the 
Ulba,  the  Uba,  the  Om,  which  is  of  a  clear  but  black 
looking  water,  and  theTara,  all  of  which  again  take  in  a 
multitude  of  fmaller  rivers  and  dreams  :  to  the  left, 
the  Ablaket,  the  Dfargurban,  the  Ifliin,  the  Vagai, 
the  Tobol,  and  the  Konda.  The  Irtyfli  forms  feve* 
ral  iflands,  whereof  fome  difappear  at  times,  and 
their  places  are  fupplied  by  others ;  even  its  courfe 
is  very  variable,  fo  that  it  is  often  navigable  in  a 
place  where  it  was  not  before,  and  vice  verfa.  Its 
water  in  the  inferior  regions  is  whitifh  and  light, 
whence  it  (hould  feem  that  it  flows  over  a  bottom 
moftly  /6f  calcareous  marl.  It  fwarms  with  fifli, 
and  its  fturgeon  are  of  a  flavour  particularly  deli- 
cate* 

2.   The  Tobol  takes  its  rife  in  52  degrees  30 

i 

minutes  north  latitude,  and  8 1  degrees  longitude,  iii 
the  country  of  the  Kirghiftzi,  in  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  parts  it  from  the  government  of  Ufa.     It 
^  pours  itfelf  into  the  Irtyfli,  at  Tobolflc,  after  running 
3  courfe  of  about  five  hundred  verfts,  during  which  it 
takes  in  the  following  rivers  :  the  Ui,  the  Ifct,  the 
i,and  the  Tavda,  which  all  fall  into  it  on  the  left, 
thefetheTurais  the  largeft ;  it  rifes  ncarVerkho- 
t:^:Mr'l^  in  the UraUmountarns,  in  about  59  degrees  of 
th  latitude,    and  glides  into  the  Tobol  in  57 
1  degrees 
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degrees  jo  min.  after  havifig  taken  up  the  rivers 
fcal^,  Tigli,  PyfbtiMf  Nitda,  &c*  into  which  laft 
itiexitimed^  the  Ndtft«  the  Mtfh,  and  the  Irbit  flow; 
Bf  this  aceeflk>n  of  wkters  the  Tota  becomes  i 
ednfiderabi^  river^  not  much  inferior  to  the  To« 
ho\  itfeif.-^The  Ifet  is  Ukewife  a  river  of  ibme  cooU 
fequeftcc.  It  rifcs  out  of  a  lake  two  verfts  front 
Ekatarinenbnrg ;  aild^  after  having  taken  up  feveral 
riveH)  as,  the  Sifett»  the  Sinava,  the  Tfetfha,  and 
the  MisEs,  falls  into  the  Tobol  in  57  degrees  north 
latitude^ — The  Tobol  has  moftly  low  fhores ;  and  in 
the  fpring  feafon  frequently  flieds  its  waters  ht 

arotind. 

3.  The  Ysl^issBY,  which  the  Tartars  and  Mohs- 
goleiiirho  inhabit  the  fuperior  regions  of  it,  abov^ 
the  Tunguftft^  call  Kern,  and  the  Oftiaks,  Oub  or 
Khifes,  which  fignifies  the  Great  riv^r,  is  at  firft 
c9fApofed  of  two  rivers^  the  Kamfara  and  the  Vei« 
kem,  originadng  in  the  chinefe  Soongoria  (or  Bnk^ 
haria)  andforma'corijunfiion  in  51  degrees  30  mi- 
Btites  north  latitude  and  1 1 1  of  loi^tude.  About  die 
mouth  of  the  Bom-Kemtlhyug  it  enters  on  ruffiatt 
ground,  attid  hence  firft  takes  the  name  of  Yenifiiey* 
After  variodt  windings  k  now  tends  nordiward ;  and 
in  7<)  degrtes  north  latitude  afid  lOj""  ^' longicudei 
forms  a  bay  containing  feveral  iftands ;  and  at  laft^ 
in  3  degrees  30  min.  of  length,  fails  into  the  Fro- 
zen  ocean.  In  aatunin^  when  fts  water  is  at  the 
lowefti  ks  breadth>  e.  gr.  at  the  town  oE  Teniffidik^ 
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h  about  570  fathom,  whereas  in  the  fpring  -I^  h 
795  fathom  and  upwards.  The  coafts  of  the  Fro- 
;cen  ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Yeniifey 
and  the  Oby,  are  called  the  Yuratzkoi  (bore.  The 
more  confidersible  ftreams  taken  up  by  the  Teniflfey 
are  the  following :  on  the  righti  the  Ufs,  the  Tuban, 
the  Kan,  and  the  three  Tunguflus,  that  is,  the 
upper,  the  middle ,  or  podkammenaia,  and  the 
lower  Tungufka^  On  the  left  J  the  Abakan,  the 
Telovi,  and  the  Turakhan.  The  Yeniffey,  in  its 
fuperior  regions^  flows  over  a  very  ftony  bed;  and 
its  fhores,  particularly  the  eaftem,  are  moilly  befet 
with  lofty  mountains  and  rocks.  It  has  in  general 
a  very  rapid  courfe,  though  near  its  mouth  it  flowg 
fo  gently  that  the  current  is  hardly  to  be  perceived 
at  all.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Turukanfk  and 
elfewhere  it  forms  fome  confiderable  iflands ;  and 
between  the  cities  of  Yenifleifk  and  Krafnoyarfk, 
feverai  catarads  are  to  be  feen.  The  Yeniffey  h 
navigable  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  Abakan,  and 
yields  great  quantities  of  the  befl  fifli.  Of  all  the 
rivers  taken  up  by  the  Yeniffey; 

The  TuNGUSKis  are  the  mofl  confiderable.  The 
upper  Tungulka  arifes  out  of  the  Baikal,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Angara  till  its  union  with  the  IHm. 
Befides  that,  it  takes  up  feyeral  other  rivers,  as, 
the  Koda,  the  Tfhado vetch,  the  Iriki,  the  Kamen. 
ka,  the  Olenka,  and  the  Tatarikaia,  all  on  th^ 
right :  to  the  left  the  Oka,  and  the  Tfhuna  or  Uda. 

VOL.  I.  q.  This 
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This  TuAgufka  has  moftly  a  ftony  bed,  ftrewed 
trith  rocks ;  xvith  feveral  catarads,  fite  of  which 
are  very  confideraWe.  Though  nkvigable  the 
^hole  *fummer  through,  it  muft  yet  be  confeiTed, 
that  this  navigation  is  totlfome  and  difficult.  —  The 
middle  Tungufka  takes  its  rife  ih  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  among  the  Baikal-mountains^  not  far  from 
the  origin  of  the  Lena  j  and,  after  a  courfe  of  about 
eight  hundred  verfts,  and  after  having,  ontheright, 
taken  up  the  Tfhiucha  and  the  Tihorna,  falls  into 
the  Yeniffcy  in  62  degtees  north  latitude. — The 
lower  Tunguika  takes  its  fource,  indeed,  in  the 
fame  diftrid,  but  bends  its  courfe  northward  ;  and 
after  having  taken  up  on  the  left,  the  rivets 
^  Niepa,  Svetlaia,  with  many  others;  and  on  the 
right,  the  Rofmaknika,  the  Turiga  and  the  Gotela, 
and  run  a  courfe  of  about  fifteen  hundred  verfts, 
ftrikes  into  the  Yeniffey,  not  for  from  Turukanlk. 
Near  the  Turukanlkoi-Troitzkoi-monaftir,  are  fe- 
veral dangerous  whirlpools  in  it. 

4.  The  Khatakga.  It  arifes  out  of  a  lake  in 
the  government  of  Tobolik,  in  about  68  degrees 
north  latitude ;  and  1 1  o  longitude  ;  and  in  1 20 
longitude  lufhes  into  a  large  bay  of  the  Fro* 
zen  ocean,  called  Khatanlkaia  guba.  This  rivet 
fliapes  it  courfe  for  the  mod  part  through  a  lowland 
very  marfhy  country.  The  moft  confiderable  rirers 
itaken  up  by  the  Khatanga,  are  the  Kheta  and  the 
•Potigan. 

•      -  .1  5.  The 
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,  5.  Th€  LEHAi  Thi$  1$  the  greate(l  river  61  eat 
tern  Siberia.  It  takes  its  prigijl  on  the  north- 
weftera  fidf  of  {he  Baikid  from  a  mdraf^  run^  at 
iirfl:  weftwafd$,  then  alaog  to  the  diftrid:  of  Ya^ 
kutik  eaftward^,  and  laflly  towards  the  norths  where 
9fter  having  divided  itfelf  iaco  five  gredt  branched 
at  its  mouth,  ^d  thereby  formed  four  confiderablc 
iflands,  it  flows  into  the  Frozen  ocean.  Its  courfe  is 
computed  to  be  five  tfaonlknd  verfts.  Its  fource  is  in 
52  degrees  30  noinotes  north  latitude,  its  mouth  in 
73  degrees  latitude  and  theeaftern  arauin  153,  and 
ibe  weftem  in  143  degrees  of  longitude.  Thf 
jLeaa  has  In  general  a  very  gentle  current.  The 
bottom  is  modly  fandy^  and  the  ibore  only  in  the 
upper  regions  befet  with  hills  and  clifis.  It  takes 
in  a  multitude  of  fmaller  rivers  ;  the  mod  Cbnfide- 
irable  of  which  are  to  the  left  t  the  Manfiirka,  the 
Ilga,  the  Kuta,  the  Ina,  the  Viluy,  and  the  Muna : 
to  the  right,  the  Kireng,  the  Vitim,  the  Patoma, 
the  Olekma,  and  the  Aldan^  into  which  again  fe- 
•veral  brooks  tranfmit  their  waters.  But  of  all  thefe 
die  largeft  are  the  Vitim,  the  Olekma,  the  Viluy^ 
•and  the  Aldani  Out  of  the  Lena  travellers  pals 
into  the  Aldan^  from  that  into  the  Maia,  and  from 
the  Maia  into  the  Yudoina,  from  which  they  have 
t>ut  a  ihort  route  'tO-ms^Le  by  land  to  Okhotik. 

6.  The  Yana.  It  takes  its  origin  out  of  a  little 
lake,  in  about  64  degrees  north  latitude,  direds 
its  courfe,  with  fome  (mail  turns,  towards  the 
Aovth j  and  previous  to  its  difchargihg  kfdf  into  the 

q,a  Frozen 
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Frozen  ocean,  forms  five  confiderable  arms,  wfiich 
ilTue  in  a  capacious  bay.  No  large  river,  but  i, 
great  many  fmall  ftreams  flow  into  the  Tana. 

7.  The  Indighirka  arifes  in  nearly  the  fame  la^ 
titude  as  the  Yana,  in  the  Stanovoi*Krebet,  is  rein* 
forced  by  the  Amekon,  and  a  multitude  of  fmallef 
rivers ;  and  falls,  in  four  great  arms,  into  the  Fro- 
sen  ocean. 

8.  The  KoLTMA,  or  Kovyma,  arifes  alfo  in  the 
Stanovoi-Krebet,  almoft  over  againft  Okhotfk ;  is 
much  invigorated  by  the  waters  of  numerous  rivers, 
particularly  the  Omolon,  forms  a  multitude  of 
iflands,  and  by  means  of  four  broad  arms  flows 
into  the  Frozen  oceam 

Rivers  that  flow  into  the  Ea/lern  «r  Facijic  ocean. 

The  Anadyr.  This  arifes  in  the  country  of  the 
Tchuktchi,  out  of  a  lake  among  the  frontier  moun- 
tsuns  which  are  a  continuation  of  Stanovoi-Krebet, 
here  called  Yablonoi-Krebet ;  and  is  therefore  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  nertfliinflcoi  chain  of  moun«* 
tains  which  alfo  bears  the  name  of  Yablonoi-Krebetk 
The  former  has  its  appellation  from  the  brook  Yab** 
iona,  which  is  the  firfl:  confiderable  ftream  that  runs 
into  the  Anadyr,  on  the  right*  Indeed  it  admits  a 
great  many  other  ftreams  on  dither  fide  ;  but  they 
are  none  of  them  very  large.  The  bed  of  the 
Anadyr  is  in  general  fandy,  and  its  current  is  by 
no  means  rapid  \  its  channel  is  very  broad,  and 
Contains  a  good  number  of  ifles^  but  throughout  of 
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fo  little  depths  that  it  can  fcarccly  be  crofled  in  any 
part  with  the  common  ferry-boats  of  that  country^ 
called  fliitiki,  which  have  no  iron  in  their  conftruc- 
tion,  being  only  fewed  together,  and  drawing  no 
more  than  two  foot  water.     Only  at  the  going  ofF 
of  the  ice  is   the  ftream  of  any  tolerable  depth, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Krafnaia  to  the  place  of  its 
exit.     From  the  fource  of  the  Anadyr  to  the  brook 
Yablona,  not  a  wood  is  to  be  feen,  but  pure  barren 
mountains ;  below  the  Yablona  are  fome  ftripes  of 
meadow-land  and  fome  poplar  tree; ;  and  on  the 
mountains  to  the  Ipft,  for  at  leaft  a  hundred  verfts 
above  Anadyrlkoi-oftrog,  are  thin  woods  of   larch 
trees  and  dwarfilh  fiberian  cedars  ♦.     The  whole  of 
the  ^^orthem  region  as  far  as  the  Anadyr,  is  in  ge- 
neral deftitute  of  ftandard  trees,  and  has  fcarccly 
any  pieces  fit  for  pafture ;   whereas  fouth  of  the 
river,  at  no  great  diftance,   efpecially    about  the 
head  of  the  mam,  the  Penfliina  and  the  Aklan,  are 
tall  timber  forefts  in  abundance.     From  the  Ana- 
dyr quite  to  the  Kolyma  and  the  Frozen  ocean,  and 
throughout  the  whole  country  of  the  Tchuktchi, 
no  more  foreft  has  been  dif^povered  j  nay,  in  this 
laft  country,  the  meadow-fhrubs  fcarccly  fhoot  above 
a  fpan  high;  as   in  the  whole  traft  along  the  nor- 
thern coaft  of  Siberia.     But  fo  much  the  more  fre- 
quent are  the  flats,  overgrown  with  yellow  and 
white  mofs,  on  which  innumers^blc  heyds  of  wild 
rein-deer  find  pafture. 

*■  Slanetz. 

Q-3  The 
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The  Kamtshatra,  on  the  pefainrula  of  that 
pame.  It  rifes  in  the  fouthern  half  of  it,  takes  its 
courfe  northwards,  but  tumi  weftward,  and  falls 
below  Niflinei-Kamtihatflcoi,  into  the  oces^i. 

The  Amoor.  It  is  formed  of  the  two  liverSj 
the  Argoon  and  the  Shilka,  and  firfl  takes  thi$ 
name  on  their  conjun£Uon,  and  therefore  firffc 
on  the  chinefe  territory.  TheShilka  obtain^  its 
fource  in  thb  high  mountains,  runs  with  them 
through  the  nertfliinikpi  diftrift,  and  on  the  left 
takes  up  the  Ingoda,  with  feveral  other  rivulets.  * 
The  Argoon  arifes  out  of  a  lake  juft  upon  the  froa? 
tiers  that  part  Kuffia  from  China,  and  forma  (he 
l>ord^r  all  the  way  to  its  exit  in  the  Shilka. 

By  the  treaty  of  1727  the  Amoor  belongs  entirely 
to  China ;  otherwifei  the  fbip-building  on  the  fea  of 
Pkhotfk  would  be  greatly  fiatcilitated  to  the  Ruffians, 
as  much  of  the  materials  might  then  be  brought  by 
)irater  which  now  come  by  land  ^t  a  great  expence. 

Rivers  that  fall  into  tbf  Cafpian. 

The  Temba  or  Emba.  It  takes  its  rife  in  the 
fouthernmoft  part  of  the  Ural-mpuntains,  and  con- 
ftitutcs  the  border  between  the  ufimfcoi  govern- 
jnent  and  the  country  of  the  Kirghiftzi,  though 
the  forts  are  much  more  to  the  weft,  namely  on  the 
river  Ural.  The  Yemba  takes  up  only  one  river  of 
any  note,  the  Sagifs,  ha^  a  fttong  current,  but  \% 
at  the  fam^  time  very  ihallow.  It  is  the  moft  eaft* 
V^ard  of  all  ^he  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Cafpian. 

The 
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The  Un  Ai*  (formerly  the  Yaik)  has  its  fource 
ia  the  weftem  fides  c^  the  Ural-mouatakiSt  break- 
iog  out  of  them  neur  the  fort  of  Orik^  fot  a. long 
tn£k  ftrike^  its  cpwfe  wfifltw4r4»  but  fr^no  theace 
nms  dire&ly  ffy^^  aad,  al  about  47  degrees  north 
latitude^   and  70  degre9s  jofi^Me,  falls  imo  the 
Cafpba^    I(  iB  a  ts^e  liver  of  a  ra^  curre^t,  an4 
pure  water,  knowa  to  the  aatiwt^  imdjsr  the  as^me  qi 
]^HYMNUs«    Its  f:0urle  il  coi^piHcd  at  three  thour 
t»d  verfts*    It  hu  fo^raiod  from  times  iqimemoriaL 
tbc  limu  between  th$i  Ki^iftzi  a«d  the  Saihkirtzi ;. 
and  iltU  tfa^^  aue  upoarit  thirty  forts  a>d  fevera): 
ferqsoftsi  agfdaft  thi^jEDrmeit*:    The  oii^^  poift&derar 
b^  rivers  tatl^ei^  up  by  t^e  Ural^ .  s^e^  to  the  Ieft» 
the  Or  avd  the  11^  1   ^d  to  the  rigjbt,  the  Kifil^ 
aad  th^  Sakznara.    Its  baaks,  i^  t^  upper  regicxQySi 
are  ridged  vith  fteep  and  lofty  rocks :  but  loweir 
dpwa  (t  flows  through  a  tolerably  dry  and  very 
faliae  Iteppe.     It  is  peculiarly  abundant  in  fiih. 

The  Volga,  one  of  the  moft  £uaous  rivers  of 
Europe.  By  the  writers  of  antiquity  it  is  fometimef 
aataed  RHA^aad  fomctimes  Araxxs^  by  the  Tartars 
Idel,  Adal,  or  £d^»  (denoting  plenty,)  ^nd  by  the 
Mordvin^s  is  ilill  cajled  Rhau.  It  tsikes  its  fburcf 
in  the  government  of  Tver,  in  the  Valday  frontieir 
Aountainsi  from  feveral  lakes,  flows  thence  through 
that  and  the  governments  of  Yaroflaf,Koftroma» 
Niflmey-Novgorod,  Kazan»  Simbirflc,  Saratofj  and 
Caucafus,  and  falls  near  Aflrakhan  into  die  Cafpiaa, 
jlfriBr  bayiag  parted  into  ahaoft  feventy  arms,  and 

<L4  thereby 
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thereby  formed  a  multitude  of  iflands.  It  is  fect 
koned  to  travel  in  its  coilrfe  above  four  thoufand 
verfts.  It  is  well  known  to  be  an  old  projeft  of 
uniting  the  Volga  with  the  Don,  'in  order  to  be 
able,  by  means  of  this  water-communication,  to  fail 
from  the  Baltid  ind  the  Cafpian  into  the  Euxine. 
Selcucus  Nieanor,  after  •  him  .Sefim  11.  and'  laftly 
Peter  the  gteat^  attempted  the  tfxiecution  of  it,  and, 
in  all  appearance  %ere  prevented  from  fucceeding, 
certatoly  riot  by  the  impra^licabiUly  of  the  matter, 
but  by  other  circumftances.  It  is  thought  that  this 
junftion  by  means  of  a  canal  in  the  diftrid:  of 
Tzaritzin,  where  the  Don  runs  at  the  diftance  of 
only  fifty  verfts  from  the  Volga,  would  be  more 
eafily  effeded  than  by  the  propofed  Kamifhenka. — 
On  the  fliores  of  the  Volga  are  a  number  of  very 
refpeftable  cities  and  towns,  as,  Tver,  Uglitih,  Ro- 
maiiof,  Yaroflaf,  Koftroma,  Balochna,  Niflmey- 
Novgorod,  Kufmoderaianflc,  Tfhebakfar,  Kazan^ 
Slmbirfk,  Sifran,  Saratof,  Tzaritziil,  and  Aftrakhan. 
It  rolls  its  waters  through  many  fertile  regions,  and 
in  its  ^inferior  courfe  Is  accompanied  by  beautiful 
forefts  of  balk;  In  the  fpring  it  iriolently  overflows, 
and  is  then  navigable  where  at  other  times  it  is  not. 
However,  the' chirf  navigation  of  it  begins  already 
at  Tver.  The  Volga  poflTeffcs  this  material  ad* 
v^fitage,  that  it  has  no  catarafts;,  nor  any  otherwife 
dangerous  places ;  but  it  is  continually  growing 
Ihallower  frbm  time  to  time^  fo  ais  to  give  groundis 
for  apprehenfion  that  it' may- one  day  be  no  longar 
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navigable  for  veffels  of  any  tolerate  fi^e.  At  the 
commeiicement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fibe- 
rian  falt-ihips  might  ftill  be  loaded  with  130,000  or 
140,000  poods  of  that  article,  and  fo  be  brought  to 
Niihney-Novgorod  :  at  prefent  they  can  take  in  no 
more  than '  from  70,009  to  qOjOoq  popd.  In  fiih 
kis  extremely  plentiful,  eijp^eciaJly  in  ftcrlet,  ftur- 
geon,  biela  reba,  &c.  —  The  Volga,  in  it$  extenfivq 
courfe  takes  in  a  great  number,  of  rivers  and  brook^  ^ 
&e  principal  of  which  are :  - 

J.  The.KAMMA.  It  is  the  largeft  of  all  the 
Tivers  that. unite  their  ftreams  with  the  Volga,  an4 
at  its  mouth  is  to  the  full  as  large  as  its  The 
Kamma  rifes  in  the  govemmexkt  of  Perme,.from  the 
weftern  projeflions  of  the  Ural-chain,  nearjy  in 
the  fame  region  with  it,  waters  a  fmall  part  of  the 
government  of  Viatka,  flows  through  a  large  trafl: 
of  the  government  of  Perme,  forms  the  border  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Viatka  and  Ufa ;  and, 
at  Laifheva,  fixty  verfts  below  Kazan^  falls  into 
the-Volga.  In  its  courfe  it  runs  over  a  fpace  of  a 
thoufand  verfts.  By  the  Tartars  it  is  called  TihoI« 
manrldel.  For  the  tranfport  of  fait  and  iron  from 
Siberia,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  important  rivers  of 
the  empire.  This  i$  chiefly,  effefted  by  the  Tchuflb- 
vaiya  and  the  Belaiya,  two  rivers  of  confiderablc 
magnitude,  flowing  into  it  oij  the  left,  Befide 
thefe,  the  Kamma  takes  up  a  great  number  of 
other  rivers,  fuch  as,  on  the  left,  the  Kolva,  the 
Yaiva,  the  Kofva^  and  the  Ik ;  on  the  right,  the 

Obva, 
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Obva,  the  Okhan,  and  the  UmyaL  The  Katmna, 
abore  the  mouth  of  the  Belaiya  (which  is  of  a  whicifli 
vater,)  has  a  blacks  wholefome  water.  It  is. 
moftly  attended  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  canfifting 
of  fand,  gypfum,  and  marl,  with  forefts  of  fir& 
and  oaks.  It  is  tcderably  well  ftored  with  fifli ;  and 
they  are  reckoned  better  tailed  than  thofe  of  the 
Volga. 

2.  The  OKitA.  This  arifcs  in  the  government 
of  Orel^  irrigating  that,  and  the  governments  oi 
Kaluga,  Tula,  Mofco,  Rezan,  Tambof,  Vladimir, 
and  Ni(hney»Nbvgorod,  then  falk,  at  the  dty  of 
die  laft  mentioned  name,  into  the  Volga.  It  is  2 
very  confiderable  river,  navigable  to  its  upper  re« 
gions,  takes  up  a  multitude  of  fmaller  (beams,  and 
thus  efieds  an  excellent  commumcation  between 
moft  of  the  inhmd  governments  of  the  empire.  It 
receives,  on  its  left,  the  Ugra,  the  Moflcva,  and  the 
Kltafma ;  and  on  its  right,  the  Upa,  the  Ofetr>  and 
the  Mokiha. 

The  Terek.  It  originates  in  the  caucafian 
mountadns,  runs  at  firft  towards  the  weft  and  fouth, 
but  turns  afterwards  entirely  to  the  eaft }  and,  in 
about  44  degrees  north  latitude,  and  6$  longitude, 
falls  into  the  Cafpian.  Together  with  a  great 
number  of  little  mountain*brooks,  it  takes  up, 
anuHig  others,  the  Bakfan,  the  Malka,  and  the 
Sooniha.  —  Its  fource  lies  properly  in  the  ihow- 
fnountains  of  Caucafus,  on  the  higheft  partition- 
ridges  of  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.    Its^  courfe  is 

rapid ; 
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npid  i  and,  in  th^  xxMnths  of  July  aiid  Auguflij 
when  the  melted  fnows  tufli  dotvn  in  torrents  from 
the  flKmn tains  into  the  pllin  beneath,  fwells  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  above  its  ufual  level  ia 
autumn,  mnter,  and  fpriilg.  It.  then  overflows  its 
banks  in  many  places,  and  lays  the  adjacent  country 
under  water  ;  making  kfelf  in  different  parts  new 
beds,  and  choaUng  up  the  old  with  fand.  In  its 
inferior  courfe,  as  fiar  as  ^t^diar,  it  is  almofl:  en* 
tirely  unaccompanied  by  woodi;  farther  up,  to 
Starogladkay  by  a  few  $  and  thence  upwards,  its 
banks  are  rfchly  garnifhed  with  fcn'efts,  paiticularly 
of  oaks,  wild^fruit  trees,  and  a  variety  of  others.  'It 
does  n6t  freeze  ovei*  every  year,  though  in  winter 
it  is  full  of  driving  ice«  In  this  feafon  its  Water 
is  tolerably  clear,  which,  u  other  times,  above 
Kitzliar,  is  turbid  with  earthy  particles ;  but,  when 
taken  up,  it  foon  grows  clear,  and  is  then  bright, 
well-tailed,  and  of  good  quality.  Below  Kitzliai-,  the 
river  has  a  far  lefs  fall,  and  divides  into  feveral  arms> 
in  which  the  parted  dream  fo  gently  flows,  that  it 
has  time  to  depofe  its  earthy  particles,  whereby  thefe 
arms  are  alternately  filling  up  ;  fo  that  now  one,  and 
then  another,  reprefents  the  main  river*  Iii  the 
lower  regions,  on  the  ihores  of  the  Terek,  are  feen 
vineyards,  mulberry,  and  other  fruit-trees,  to  which 
fucceed  fait-Iakes,  and  fprings  of  the  fame  nature, 
^ts  bed  is  moflly  of  fand  and  clay.  In  fifli,  the 
Jerek,  as  well  as  all  its  collateral  rivers»  is  poor. 

Yet 
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Yet  there  are  caught  in  it  fturgeon*,  beluga  f, 
f;pvruga  |>  falmon  in  plenty,  fat-fiih  §,  carp>  barbel  ||^ 
(had,  pike,  fudak^,  pearchd,  lefchtfc^,  hfiihrOttera» 
l)6ayers;  tortpife§,  ^g. 

River,s  that  fall,  into  the  Euxine. 

» »    - 

The  KuBAH,  at  the  JHVPANis  of  the  antients. 
]f,  rifes  io  the  caucafian  mountains,  and  is  formed 
by  th^  confluence  of.  a  number  of  fmall  rivers*. 
Vfitl),  the:  river'  Xumefek  it  makes  feveral  iilanda 
betwe^i}  the  {^alus  Mqcotis  .and  the  Euxine,  of  which 
Oine  of  the  fincft  is  the  ifle  of  Tainan ;  a  |>rindpal 
arm  of  it  falls,  nor^waxd  into  the  former,  and 
the  other  fcmthward  into -the  Eui^ine.  The  river 
ia  general,  and  the  firft  arn;\  \f^  particular,  ha$  a 
irapid  courfe  and  clear,  water.  Bi^t  that  arm  which 
falls  jjito  the  Euxine,  flows  in.  a  very  gentle  current, 
has  ^  troubled  water,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  a 
pretty  fpacious  bay,  which  however  is  fo  ihallow. 
that  it  can  never  ferve  as  a  haven»  On  the  other 
h^nd  the  iile  of  Taman  has  an  excellent  haven  at 
Phanagoria.  The  Kuban  has  neither  rocks  nor 
water-falls,  and  therefore  is  well  adapted  to  navigs^ 
tion  withveflels  that  do  not  draw  much  wateiu 
It   admits   to    the  right,  the  rivers  Barakla  and 

*  Acipcnfcr  Aurio*           f  Acipcnfer  hufo.  J  Acipcnfer 

ftcllatus,  Pall.          §  Cyprinus  chalcoidcs.  U  Cyprlnij& 

barbus.                      i  Lucio  pcrca.                  6  Perca  .fiuviatilis. 

f  Cyprinus  barba. 

Barfukta ; 
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Barfuktaj    and  to  the  left,  the  Yaffik,  the  Yaffil 

the  Urp,  the  Sagrafla,  the  Laba,  the  Karabbkan,  and 

/evcral  other  ftnall  rivers  that  flow  into  it  from  the 

mountains.  In  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country 

^watered  by  it,  its  banks  are  very  fteep ;  but'  in  the 

lower  regions  they  are  flat,  where  the  country  is 

one  continued  fteppe,  almoft  entirely  deftitute  cf 

wood,  but  in  other  refpe^ls  fertile  enough*    The 

ifle  of  Taman  particularly  pofeffes  an  excellent,  and 

in  fome  diftrifts  an  ever-verdant  foil.     The  raoun*. 

tains  in  the  fuperior  regions  of  the  Kuban  are 

tfiickly  ftrewn  with  forefts.     In  its  neighbourhood 

alfb,  namely  at  Atlhuel,   is  a.  fine  lake  of  fafe 

water. 

The  DoM,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  antients, 
the  Tanais,  is  the  fecond  chief  river  which  falFs 
into  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  by  it  into  the  Euxine. 
It  originates  in  the  government  of  Rezan,  from 
the  Ivanofflcoe  lake,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  about  it 
thoufand  verfts,  fells  into  the  fea  near  Azof.  It 
flows  for  the  moft  part  over  a  flat  country,  covered 
with  flowers  and  fbrefts.  The  fbrefts,  confiRing 
moftly  of  pines  and  oaks,  accompany  it  quite  to 
the  ctrcaflian  mountains.  Its  bed  has  neither  rocks 
nor  large  Hones,  but  is  formed  generally  of  fand, 
marl,  and  lime  ;  for  which  reafon  it  flows  very 
gently,  and  here  and  there  has  broad  fand-banks 
and  fmall  iflands.  It  is  liable  to  violent  inundations. 
Its  water  is  turbid  and  whitifli ;  and  is  faid  to  be 
not  wholefome   to  every  conftitutioa«     It  indeed 

abounds 
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abounds  In  fiib ;  yU  in  thu  r^rd  is  aot  to  tgf 
jMHP|NMd  iwitfa  the  Volga*  Below  Vorofi6t<h  tbf 
JDoa  Gommoaly  frcastt  about  Npyeoifeer ;  and 
February  ha$  fearce  t>egu9  before  tbe  ice  goes  cS^. 
T^ig  liver  is,  therefi^r^  froo^  its  magmitude  and 
other  ^piaUtieSft  of  the  mtau^  importance  to  che 
tra4e  of  theft  f^Hf  i  it  flows  through  the  gevar^- 
loepits  pf  tUzmfXf  I^bof^  VoroMtz,  2»d  £)(atariao- 
flaf*  iknong  the  prjuacjpal  rivei^s  taken  up  by  iht 
XkfXk^  9re :  the  Voronetz,  the  Khoper,  (the  DQn^tz^ 
and  the  Manlcfti. 

I.  Of  (hefe  tbeDoNETZ  is  the  moft  confiderablei. 
Jt  takes  its  rife  in  the  goverAment  of  Kurik,  flowiqg 
as  far  as  Caucafus  through  a  fertile  and  very  pop^^ 
lotts  epuntry.  It  is  luirvigable  from  thelfum^  and  has 
Acarly  the  fame  water  and  the  fame  kinds  of  fHh 
with  the  Don. 

^,  The  VoRONETz  has  its  origin  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tambof }  in  a  fruitful  region  &miAed  with 
4)eautiful  forefts  of  oak.  Its  banks  are  well  inhabited, 
and  copioufly  itrewn  with  towns  and  villages.  By 
means  of  a  canal  that  unites  two  petty  livers  th«c 
run  into  the  Voronetz  and  the  Okka,  one  may  £ul 
in  fmall  basks  from  the  Voronetz  into  the  Okka, 
lb  that  the  Volga  is  thus  in  a  manner  conneded 
4irith  the  Don ;  but,  not  tp  mention  thikt  this  paf-* 
/age  can  only  be  efie&ed  in  little  bai;ks>  the  vaft 
circuitous  way  that  muft  be  taken  up  the  Volga*  in 
order  to  come  into  the  Don,  defeats  the  benefo  that 

might  otherwife  be  denved  fiQm  it.  —  Not  far 

below 
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below  die  dty  of  Vbronetch^  we  (be  the  dcd^-yaids' 
at  Tavrof  on  the  Don  eftabliflicd  by  Peter  L  in  the 
year  1 708,  tvher e  large  (hips  are  conftrufled  ibr  the 
navigation  of  the  Euxine. 

The  Dniepr,  or  the  Borysthenes  of  the  tfldent 
geographers^  arifes  in  the  government  of  Smolenik, 
not  far  from  the  diflrift  where  the  Duna  and  the 
Volga  take  their  foyrce.  This  large  river  dtreOs 
its  conrfe  fouthwards  to  the  Eiudne ;  and^  after 
having  forrtted  the  Limair9.aTBaT{hy  lake  about  iixty 
verfts  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  fidls  into  the 
Euxine  near  Otchakof  and  JELinbnrn.  Befides 
traverfing  the  goveroiaent  of  Souolenefk,  it  nms 
through  the  provinces  of  Mohilef,  Tchermgo^  £ief, 
and  Ekatarinoflaf^  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
three  of  them  and  Poland.  The  Dniepr  porfues 
a  courfe  of  about  fifteen  hundred  verfts,  chiefly 
through  the  moft  fertile  provinces  and  the  moft 
genial  climates  of  the  empire.  At  Smolenik  it 
uiually  freezes  in  November^  at  Kxemeittftiiik  ia 
December,  and  at  Kief  in  January ;  and  in  (he  iaA- 
mentioned  region,  breaks  up  about  the  beginiung  of 
March.  It  is  broader,  deeper,  and  more  rapid 
than  the  Don }  has  a  number  of  iflands*  a  boi 
partly  fandy  and  ftony^  and  partly  qf  marl ;  90A9 
though  a  calcareous,  yet  a  falubrious  water«  .^t 
Kief  there  is  a  large  bridge  of  boats  thrown  xnrerrit, 
of  3,583  feet  two  inches  of  France^  or  about  feven 
hundred  ruffian  fajenes  or  fathoms  in  length,  and 
'  in  many  places  has  very  commodious  ferries*    To 

the 
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the  above-mentioned  city,  from  Smolenik,    it  H 
navigable  in  perfeft  fafety  ^  but  below  it,  at  a  difi 
tance  of  fixty  verfts  from  the  influx  of  the  Snra^ 
down  to  Alexandroffkaia,  are  thirteen  catara£ls  in 
regular  fticceilion,  which  are*caufed  by  a  multitude 
of  banks  and  blocks  of  granite  projecting  into  the 
river ;  neverthelefs^  at  very  high  water,  it  maty  be 
navigated  with  empty  barks,  above  it,  the  cargoes 
whereof  itiuft  be  ihipped  again  in  other  veflels  at 
feventy  verfts  ftill  lower  down.    From  thefe  water- 
falls to  its  mouth,  the  diftance  is  about  four  hundred 
verfts,  where  it  may  be  paiTed  in  all  parts  without 
the  finalleft  danger.    Its  mouth  is  in  many  places 
deep  enough,  and  might  be  made  commodious  for 
fhipping.     As  far  a^  Kief  it  is  accompanied   by 
thick  forefts ;  but  below  that  city,  its  ihored  are 
moftly  bare,  or,  efpecially  in  the  upper  regions, 
befet  with  hills  and  mountains.     Laftly,  the  Dniepf 
yields  plenty  of  filh,  particularly  from  its  mouth, 
to  Kherfon,  and  farther  up.     The  So(h,  the  Defnal, 
the  Soola,  the  Pfiol,  the  Vorfkla,  the  Sammara, 
the  Inguletz,  and  feveral  other  waters,  flow  into  it. 
The  BoGUi.      It  rifes  in  Poland,  parting  that 
kingdom  and  a  portion  of  European  Turkey  froih 
Ruflia;  and,   at  Otchakof,  falls  into  the  Euxine. 
Among  others,  it  takes  up  the  Ingul,  the  Sinucha, 
and  the  Guiloi  5  and  thus  becomes  a  very  confidera- 
ble  river, 

.  Mtnerat 
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Mimral  waters. 

It  is  in4eed  furprifing  that  in  this  vafl  empire  fo 
proportionably  few  mineral  fprings  ihould  have  beeu 
hitherto  found,  if  we  except  the  falt-foutces  and 
lakes,  which  do  not  belong  to  this  place.  In  mi- 
neral fubflances  there  is  certainjy  no  deficiency  in 
many  parts ;  it  muft  therefore  arife  from  fome  other 
caufe.  Perhaps  the  great  diftance  from  the  fea. 
Hence  it  may  likewife  be,  that  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  country  every  trace  of  the  old  vdTcanos,  that 
doubtlefs  exiited  here  fome  thoufand  years  ago,  is 
effaced. — The  mineral  waters  at  prefent  known,  and 
bccafionally  applied* to  medicinal  ufe,  are: 

I .  Sulphureous  •  and  liver-of-fulphur  f  waters. 

CHot/prings.J 

Thefe  are  the  moft  numerous.  Some  are  of  luke- 
warm, others  warm,  and  a  few  of  hoc  water,  viz. 

I.  A  fetid  fulphureous  fpring  is  in  Sarepta  on  the 
Volga,  in  :the  bed  of  the  mill-pond,  and  another 
hear  Saratof. 

a.  Another  is  near  Selo  Klintfchy  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Perme. 

*  Sulphur- fprings,  which  ufually  afford  hepatic  air  or  fiilphn- 
ratcd  hydrogenc  gas. 

•J"  Llver-of-fulphur  '  fprings ;  i.  c.  fprings  which  arc  impreg- 
nated with  fiUphurate :  they  alfo  afford  hepatic  air  or  fulphurat- 
^d  hydrogenc  gas.  , 

VOL.  I.  It  3«  The 
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3.  The  like  fetid  water  and  mud  are  contained  in 
many  of  the  bitter  lakes  and  other  waters  in  Sibe- 
ria ;  for  inftance^  the  lakes  Karaulnoe  and  Gorkoe 
on  the  lines  of  Ifchim,  the  Puftoy  on  the  Kurta* 
myfli,  and  the  ftream  Ofcha  on  the  Baraba»  which 
emits  a  great  quantity  of  inflammable  air. 

4.  The  baths  on  the  Terek  in  the  caucafean  go- 
vernment. Thefe  on  being  difcovered  to  Peter  the 
great)  were  examined  by  his  order  in  17 17  by 
Dr  .Schober,  but  have  been  thoroughly  explored 
only  of  late  by  the  academician  Guldenftaedt.  The 
principal  of  thefe  is  the  St.  Peter's  bath^  formerly 
called  the  Baragunfchian ;  and  next  to  this  are  the 
St.  Catharine's^  the  St.  Paul's,  and  the  St.  Mary's 
baths.  The  mountains  whence  they  iflue  confift  of 
fandflone  and  whetftone.  St.  Peter's  bath  is  form- 
ed by  three  fereral  fources  pretty  diftant  from  each 
other.  Their  proper  heat  is  71  degrees  of  Reau- 
mur's thermometer,  let  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  be  as  it  may.  The  warmth  of  the  other 
fources  rifes  from  41  to  60  degrees.  All  thefe  wa- 
ters, even  the  cold  ones,  are  clear  as  cryftal.  In 
tafte  and  fmcll  they  refemble  liver  of  fulphur,  which 
however  they  entirely  lofe  in  twenty-four  hours. 
M.  Falk  thinks  their  component  parts^  in  a  pound, 
confift  of  1 2  ounces  and  about  3  grains  of  Glau- 
ber's fait,  three  grains  of  calcareous  earth,  very 
little  fulphur  diflblved  in  mineral  alkali,  no  iron, 
little  ssther,  and  a  trace  of  alum;  according  to 

Gul. 


GutdenfUEidt,  howerer,  this  water  containa  nothing 
more  than  fulphur  and  alkaline  faltj  which,  mixed, 
produce  liver  of  fulphur,  no  iron,  but  a  con(idera« 
ble  proportion  of  calcareous  earth. — Befides  thefe^ 
there  are  other  warmfprings  in  thefe  parts,  as :  the 
warm  baths  on  the  river  Koyfla,  near  Kitzliar,  cal- 
led St.  Andrew's  baths,  and  lilfewife  proceed  froni 
landftone  {  and  the  warm  fprings  on  the  Podkumka, 
thirty  verfts  from  the  fort  of  St.  George,  iffuing  from 
mount  Mafchuka.  Their  component  parts  are  the 
fame  with  the  foregoing,  only  their  warmth  is  per* 
c^tibly  lefs«  In  regard  to  the  medicinal  virtues  o^  ' 
thefe  baths,  it  is  aflerted  that  their  internal  ufe  is 
Tery  beneficial,  in  the  fwelled  neck  or  otha*  fcrofii- 
low  indurations  of  that  kind,  ftrifture  of  the  brealt:, 
phthifis,  arifing  from  glandular  obflrudions,  in 
obftru£dons  of  the  livef^  in  the  jaundice,  in  hypo* 
chondriacal  a£fedioas,  bsemorrhoids  proceeding 
from  obftrudions  in  the  bowels ;  in  fine,  to  perfons 
who  labour  under  a  fhortneft  of  breath  from  indu* 
raticms  or  calculous  fubftances  or  mucus  in  the 
lungs.  The  internal  and  external  ufe  of  them  is 
laid  to  be  good  in  graveHy  complaints  attended  wich 
pains  in  the  back  and  bins,  and  diforders  arifing 
from  a  checked  perfpiration ;  in  fhort,  in  all  arthri* 
lie  and  rheumatic  difeafes«  The  inward,  but  fUU. 
more  the  outward  ufe  of  thefe  baths  are  reckoned  fer- 
Viceable  in  dillempers  caofed  by  an  obdinate  adrimo- 
ny  of  the  blood,  in  fcorboticand  cutaneous  eruptions. 

It  d  Bathing 
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Bathing  in  them  is  prefcribed  againft  fti£Fhefs  of 
the  joints,  and  contra£Uoni  of  the  limbs,  &c.  The 
inward  and  outward  ufe  of  them  is  alfo  profitable 
in  tonic  and  convulfive  ipafms,  as  alfo  in  rickety 
complaints.  This  water  cooled  is  found  greatly  to 
promote  a  difcliar^^  of  urine.  Taken  daily  with 
milk  it  is  extremely  beneficial  in  confumptions.— - 
Guldenftasdtj  in  the  years  177 1  and  1773  cured 
forty  patients  by  means  of  thefe  baths,  and  fince 
that  time  the  \ife  of  them  is  become  pretty  general 
in  the  country  round.  —  In  the  bafins  of  thefe  warm 
waters  there  is  a  depofition  of  tophus  and  ti  fmaH 
portion  of  nadve  fulphur.  In  the  vicinity  of  them 
are  naphtha  fources  *. 

5.  The  baths  on  the  Bargufin,  in  the  province 
of  Nertfchinflc  in  the  government  of  Irkutik. 
They  were  found  in  a  wafte  region  at  the  diftance 
of  eighty  verfts  from  any  habitations.  But*  M. 
Grund,  furgeon  to  a  regiment  quartered  in  thofe 
parts,  having  fucceffively  prefcribed  the  ufe  of  thefe 
l)aths  to  feveral  patients ;  M.  von  Klitfchka,  the 
governor  of  Irkutik,  in  1779  caufed  fome  build- 
ings to  be  erefted  there.  -  They  have  proved  of  great 
advantage  to  perfons  aMi^ed  with  rheumatifm, 
fcnrvy,  phthifis,  and  other  complaints  of  a  like 
nature.  .    The  water  is  drank    either  pure,    on 

*  For  a  more  circum&antial  ^ceonnl  of  thefe  waters  fee  Falk, 
Beytrage,  book  11.  p.  i  j.  &  fqq.  and  Giddenftsdt  in  iuft.  cal. 
2778,  and  Pcterfb.  Joum.  book  ji.  p.  134. 

7  account 
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account  of  Its  naufeous  tafte,  refembllng  that  of 
rotten  cggs^  mixed  with  milk.  It  promotes  perfpi- 
ration,  does  not  quench  the  thirds  and  may  be 
drank  in  large  portions.  When  boiled  it  is  of  a 
very  agreeable  taile,  and  is  particularly  good  with 
tea  ♦. 

6.  The  warm  fprings  in  what  was  formerly  the 
Soongarey.  Some  of  thefe  are  near  the  ruffian  bor« 
ders.  There  ^re  feveral  of  them,  as,  i.  on  the 
Arafchan,  which  river  proceeds  from  the  mountains, 
and  falls  into  the  lake  Alakta ;  the  fpring  gufhes 
from  fandftone.  2.  On  the  mountain  ftream  Yab- 
lifchu,  which  flows  into  the  EmiL  3.  On  the 
rivulet  Lepfchy  gliding  from  the  mountains  of 
Mufart,  into  the  Tzuy  ;  and,  4.  high  up'  the  Irtylh, 
which  was  frequently  vifited  by  the  late  Mian  Kon- 
taifch  f  • 

7*  The  warm  fprings  in  the  ruffian  part  of  the 
Altay-mountains.  There  are  but  very  few  of  them : 
the  moft  coniiderable  are  about  the  head  of  the 
Abakha.  They  have  not,  however,  yet  been  ex^ 
amined. 

8.  The  warm  fprings  in  the  Sayane-mountains. 
I  have  heard  of  fome  in  thofe  parts  j  but  know  no- 
thing more  of  thein. 

9.  The  warm  fprings  in  the  Baikal-mountains, 
They  are  for  the  moft  part  highly  fulphureous,  and 

♦  St  Pclcrfb.  Journal,  i779f  book  iu  p.  ^^6» 
f  See  Falk,  Beytrage,  book  ii.  p.  x6. 

1^  3  tho* 
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the  water  of  fome  of  them  is  very  hot,  which  ixk 
cutaneous  diforders  is  ufed  with  good  eSeGt  *• 

10.  The  warm  fprings  at  Kamtfliatka,  and  on  the 
kurilly  and  aleutan  iflands,  which  have  been  fpoken 
of  before. 

1 1.  The  fulphureous  fprings  on  the  Sok  and  01% 
the  Volga ;  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  back 
^o  the  defcription  of  the  Ural-mountains. 

2.  Vlfrhik  watery* 

m  • 

C  Sour -fprings.  2 

Strong  martial  waters  are  not  uncommon ;  but, 
of  proper  four  waters  which  are  applied  to  medicinal 
purpofes,  only  the  following  are  known  : 

I.  St.  Peter's  well  in  the  diftrift  of  Olonetz,  m 
the  village  of  Buigova,  where  it  trickles  in  a  valley. 
It  was  fitted  up,in  1716  by  Peter  the  great,  as  well 
for  his  own  ufeas  that  of  the  public,  for  which  pur* 
pofe  feveral  buildings  are  condru^ed  about  it,  toge- 
ther with  a  church.  The  water  has  a  vitriolic, 
inky  tafte,  and  a  fulphureous  fmelL  The  well  is 
four  arlhines  in  depth>  and  34.  in  diameter,  funk  in 
a  hollow  full  of  roots  of  trees  and  weeds,  (partly  in 
their  primitive  ftate,  partly  impregnated  with  ferru- 
ginous matter,  or  entirely  converted  into  iron-ftone,) 
lijterfperfed  with  ftones,  and  i{.  arfhines  in  a  clayey 
kind  of  ftonc  with  much  fulphur  pyrites.     In  ;he 


•  Gcorgi's  travels,  torn,  i,  p.  79.  93,  ^c. 
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4eeper  parts  of  this  vale  is  a  ftratum  of  vitriolic 
earth,  from  which  vitriol  is  here  prepared  *•  This 
well  has  for  nxany  years  paft  grown  almoft  entirely 
out  of  ufe. 

2.  The  well  near  T^aritzin ;  at  Sarepta  in  the 
government  of  Saratof.  This  is  at  prefent  the  molt 
fi^nous  in  the  ruffian  empire,  and  the  only  one  that 
may  be  faid  to  be  frequented.  It  was  difcovered  in 
1 775,by  Dr.  Vier  f ,  paftor  of  the  community  of  mora- 
vian  brethren  at  Sarepta.  In  a  circuit  of  two  hundred 
verfls^  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  mineral  fprings  have 
iince  been  found.  The  largeft  and  moft*  copious 
lies  nine  verils  to  the  north-weft  of  Sarepta,  eighteen 
yerfts  from  the  towQ  of  Tzaritzin,  and  three 
verfts  from  thq  bank  of  (he  Volga,  in  48  degrees 
43  minutes  porth  latitude.  The  country  round 
is  very  pleafant,  abounding  in  odoriferpus  herbs, 
in  pure  and  pellucid  fpurces,  in  all  kinds  of 
fifli,  cattle,  game,  poultry,  &c.  Dr.  Vier  caufed 
this  fpring  to  be  inclofed,  and  at  firft  prepared 
fpring-falts  and  magnefia  from  the  running  water. 
The  component  parts  are,  in  twelve  ounces :  thirty- 
two  grains  of  bitter  fait,  24.  grains  of  felenite,  the 
fame  quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  and  a  ftrong 
tinfture  of  iron,  with  bijt  little  sther*    The  main 

*  A  like  mineral  water,  where  the  vitriol  fpontaneoufly  arifing 
may  be  colleded  in  poods  at  a  time,  lies  at  the  diftance  of  feven* 
teen  Tcrfts  from  Zurukhaitu  in  Daouria.  Pallat,  travelsi  iii.  42  j. 

f  At  is  generally  fuppofed  ;  but  thefe  fprings  h^  been  before 
obfer?ed  by  Meflrs.  Falk  and  Pallaa. 

R  4  fpring 
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fpring  is  inclofcd  feven  feet  high  and  four  over. 
The  water  i$  commonly  from  three  to  four  degrees 
of  Reaumur  warmer  than  common  water.  The  taftc 
is  not  unpleafanty  clean,  and  rather  faUne.  Near 
the  well  the  air  is  fomewhat  cooler.  The  following 
properties  are  afcribed  to  thefe  fprings :  they  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  the  juices,  preferve  from  pu- 
trefadion,  brace  and  cheer,  cleanfe  the  fluids  from 
acrimony  j  and  are  good  for  wounds.  The  water 
is  alfo  an  excellent  laxative,  promotes  perfpiration, 
purifies  the  blood,  abates  inflammations  of  it,  cures 
cramps  and  obftinate  colds.  It  has  been  computed 
that  every  hour  thirty-fix  thoufand  pounds  of  water 
flow  from  this  fpring,  containing  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  of  mineral  particles ;  in  the  whole 
year  therefore  315,360,000  pounds  of  water  and 
'>576>8oo  pounds  of  mineral  parts.  In  the  year 
^1780,  the  perfons  that  ufed  thefe  waters,  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  the  number  of 
the  frequenters  has  been  annually  much  increafing 
ever  fince  *. 

3.  A  very  good  four-fpring  is  alfo  at  the  St.  Peter's 
bath  on  the  Terek:  It  arifes  quite  clofe  to  the  Jiot- 
^P^'^^gj  <^nd  contains  principally  Glauber's  falts,  with 
a  flight  ferruginous  tinfture,  and  a  fmack  of  a  vola- 
tile poignant  acid  f.  - 

•  For  farther  particulars,  fee  St.  Pcterfb.  Joum.  parts  ii.  vi. 
and  New  Pet.  Journ.  1782,  book  ii.  p.  139, 

t  Falk,  Beytr.  bool^  ii.  k&.  12. 
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4.  The  fprings  near  Ekatarinenbarg  in  the  go* 
jrernment  of  Perme.  They  are  juft  two  verfts  from 
the  town,  in  the  iron  works  of  Verchney-Ifetlk. 
Their  coix^cment  p^rts  are  a  foluti6n  of  iron  by  the 
atmofpheric  acid  and  fome  felenite  ;  the  tafte  is  very 

|nky^  and  the  effeA  detergent  and  decompofing, 

, •  '  ' 

The  well  has  been  lately  made,  and  the  waters  are 

•     '      •  ■-  • 

coming  into  general  ufe. 

5.  A  fimilar  fource  is  like  wife  at  the  iron  wojks 
of  Kttfcbvinfk  in  the  fame  govemn^ent.  It  has  the 
fame  qualities  with  the  laft  mentioned,  and  is  ufed 
in  the  hofpital  of  the  place  with  benefit. 

6.  A  four-fpring  near  Pogromna  in  Daouria, 
which  greatly  refembles  Seltzer  water*. 

7*  Another  of  thefe  fom'-fprings  is  alfo  in  the 
iron-works  at  Kutomarik  in  Daouria  |. 

3*  Bituminous  waters. 
(  Naphtha  fources.) 

I.  On  the  dream  Igar,  fifteen  verfts  from  Ser- 
ffieffk  on  the  Samara>  and  others  forty  verfts  from 
it.    They  yield  confiderable  quantities  of  naphtha. 

1.  On  the  Terek,  in  the  mountains  about  the 
warm  fprings  at  Baragun,  near  Deulet-Gueray,  &c. 
and  the  fources  of  Tfchetfchengifk  are  particularly 
prolific.  There  arifes  out  of  holes  in  the  argillaceous 
and  fandftone  foil    a  watery    vapour  fmelling  of 

•  Pallas,  travels^  part  iii.  p.  249. 
f  Gcorgi,  part  1.  p.  344I 

'  naphtha. 
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naphtha,  which  colleded  in  pitchers  is  fo  richly  im« 
pregnated  with  naphtha,  but  iUU  more  with  maltha, 
that  the  inhabitants  take  both  and  ufe  the  latter  as 
tar.  The  earth  hereabouts  is  all  impregnated  and 
black  with  maltha* 

3.  On  the  (hore  of  the  Volga  near  Tetyufchy  and 
near  Saniarlkoy,  thick  naphtha  oozos  out  of  the 
ftony  ftratum. 

4.  On  the  mountain  Irnek,  on  the  kirghiiian  and 
kbivinrdiian  frontiers,  pn  the   road  to  Ornburg 
black  naphtha  flows.     A  lake  on  the  Sagris  which . 
falls  into  the  Emba,  is  covered  for  a  finger  thick 
with  naphtha. 

5.  OntheSok*. 

6.  On  the  Cafpian ;  principally  near  Baku* 

7*  In  Taunda.  In  the  diftrifi  of  Perekqp  and  on 
the  ifle  of  Taman,  twenty  Terftsfouth  of  the  town  of 
that  name ;  alfo  at  Yenikaly  and  in  the  Kuban. 

8.  OntheB^al;  in  various  places.  , 

4.  Incrujlaceoiu  waters. 

I.  Which  dcpofe  tophus  calcareus,  or  foreign 
fubftances  incrufted'with  calcareous  particles,  and 
alfo  form  {lala£tites.  l\his  kind  of  water  is  in  great 
plenty,  of  which  the  tophus  ftrata  on  the  Volga,  the 
Kamma,  the  Terek,  the  flreams  of  the  upper  Sura, 
^c.  and  the  many  flaladites  in  the  caverns  of  the 

•  For  which  fee  before  m  the  defer ipt ion  of  the  UraJ-moiin- 

tains. 
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Vtsij  the  Altay,  and  other  mountains  are  fo  many 
proofs ;  alfo  a  petrifying  fpring  to  the  right  of  the 
Volga  near  Duyobka>  which  in  thiity  years  ftrongly 
impr^nated  a  piece  of  timber  with  calcareous  par* 

deles  •. 

2.  Such  as  incruflate  fubftances  laid  in  them  with 
iron-ochrej  or  convert  them  entirely  into  iron-ore. 
Neither  are  thefe  uncommon,  for  ipftance,  the  abover 
mentioned  four  fprings  at  Olonetz,  a  fpring  near 
¥erchneturin(koy-favod>  one  near  Sufunlkoy-favody 
and  one  in  the  region  of  the  Schlangenberg  f. 

Canaism 

The  conftru€don  of  canals  was  a  principal  objeft 
with  Peter  the  great :  fome  were  even  begun  by  his 
orders,  but  were  afterwards  left  unfiniflied  from  the 
difficulties  that  arofe  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work* 
Four  particularly  derive  their  origin  from  him,  viz. 
I .  that  to  Cronftadt,  which,  after  being  carried  up- 
wards of  two  verfts,  was  then  abandoned.  2.  The 
Ladoga  canal,  which  in  length  is  a  hundred  and 
four  verfts,  and  feventy  fathom  in  breadth.  3.  A 
canal,  along  which,  by  means  of  fome  rivers,  a  com- 
munication is  formed  between  Mofco  and  the  Don. 
4.  That  at  Viflmei-yolotlbok,  by  means  of  which  a 
paflage  is  had  from  the  Cafpian  into  the  Volga; 
and  thence,  in  conjundion  with  fome  rivers  and 
lakes,  into  the  Neva,  and  fo  into  the  Bakic. 

I 

f  Falk,  ubi  fupra,  p,  5. 

f  Hermann's  Sutiftifche  fcbildening  voa  Ruftlaadi  &c* 

The 
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The  late  emprels,  firoin«the  very  begiiuing  of  her 
reign,  beftowcd  a  peculiar  attention  to  this  im- 
portant objeft,  and  adually  caufed  three  canals  to 
be  dug,  befides  thofe  of  Cronftadt  and  St.  Fecerf- 
burg  J  in  order  particularly  to  render  hx  more  com- 
modious the  paflage  from  the  Cafpian  into  the  Baltic 
than  it  is  by  the  canals  of  Viihnei-Volotfhok ;  and 
then,  by  means  of  fpme  rivers,  to  connect  the  Caf- 
pian u^ith  the  White-fea.  Several  other  plans  have 
been  propofed ;  and,  among  them,  one  to  unite 
the  Dnieflr,  the  Dniepr,  and  the  Volga. 

Many  other  canals  might  be  undertaken,  for  con* 
nefting  rivers  of  various  magnitudes  together,  which 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  tranfport  of  products 
from  one  place  to  another,  efpecially  to  the  fea-ports. 
Only  in  fom^  regions  the  expence  would  be  too 
great ;  or  the  difadvantage,  at  leaft  to  them,  would 
be  beyond  all  proportion  greater  than  the  benefit  to 
accrue  from  them.  However,  many  canals  might 
be  cut  highly  favourable  to  trade  where  it  has 
hitherto  met  with  numberlefs  impediments. 

For  inftance,  not  more  than  two  voloks  •  are  to 
be  met  with  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  One 
is  at  Tzaritzin,  where  Peter  the  great  had  formed 
the  defign  of  making  a  canal  of  communication 
between  thefe  two  rivers.  The  other  volok  is  beyond 
Tfcherdine,  between  the  Kolva  and  the  Petihora. 

^  A  volokf  in  the  RiilTiaD  language^  fienifies  a  fmall  tra£^  of 
land  between  any  two  riven  that  run  nearly  in  a  parallel  direc- 

Ahnoft 
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Almofl:  all  the  rivers  of  Siberia  difembogue  into 
the  Frozen-oceaiu  Not  one  of  all  that  take  their  rife 
in  Siberia^  runs  to  the  countries  of  the  Mongoles, 
Bukharians,  Kalmuks»  and  Tartars  ;  whereas,  many 
of  thofe  which  rife  in  the  Mongoley,  and  the  country 
of  the  Kalmuks>  flow  northward  through  Siberia. 
They  are  fo  commodious  for  navigation,  that  a  veffel 
might  go  from  them  through  Peterlburg  to  Seleng- 
hittfk,  were  it  not  only  for  two  voloks :  one  between 
the  river  TfchufTovaia  and  the  Taghil,  and  the  other 
between  the  Kct  and  the  Yeniffey ;  the  latter  of 
about  ninety  verfts,  and  the  former  not  fo  wide* 
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B  O  O  K    IL 

HISTORICAL     VIEW     OP    THE    NATIONS    OF    THE 

RUSSIAN    EMPIRE. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
natural  fituation  of  RufHa^  Nature  has  been,  no  lefs 
bountiful  to  her  in  the  inexhauftible  fources  of  her 
produ&s  of  every  fpecies*  As  a  fyflemadcalTurvey  of 
them  would  lead  us  beyond  the  tx)unds'  of  our  plan  ; 
and,  even  with  the  moft  ftudied  brevity,  would  only 
be  a  dry  nomenclature,  we  (hall  here  content  our- 
felves  with  remarking  in  general :  that  the  ruffian 
empire  produces  all  the  necelTaries  of  Kfe,  and  many 
of  them  in  fuch  fuperfluity,  that,  with  a  propor- 
tionate population  and  induftry,  fhe  might  be  not 
only  completely  independent  in  regard  to  her  primary 
requifites,  but  alfo  entertain  the  probable  hope  of 
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kequng  the  generality  of  tnuliog  nations  in  a  con- 
ftant  dependence  on  her.  The  profit*  employment, 
and  manu£idure  of  thefe  natural  ftores  by  mecha- 
nical arts  and  traffic  will  bt  exprefsly  noticed  in  the 
progrefs  of  this  work  ;  we  therefore  pais  by  thefe 
objeds  now,  in  order  to  give  a  completer  knowledge 
of  them;  by  firft  briefly  delineatiog  the  political  dif- 
tribution  of  the  empire. 

The  whole  raflian  territory  at  prefent  confills 
of  FIFTY  alike-organized  provinces,  which  are  called 
governments  or  viceroyalties.  As  in  this  dlftri- 
bution  lefs  regard  was  had  to  the  foperfidal  contents 
than  to  the  population,  fo  the  areal  dimenfions  of 
the  governments  are  generally  various ;  while  their 
population,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  pretty  equal. 
Each  government  is  again  divided  into  feveral  circles ; 
fome  of  the  larged  have  alfo  a  farther  diflribution 
into  difirids.  In  each  circle  is  a  circle-town,  where 
the  circIe-adminiftTation  has  its  feat,  and  one  of 
thefe  circle-towns  is  at  the  fame  time  the  govern- 
ment-town, in  which  the  goveraor-general  and  the 
principal  officers  refide,  and 'by  which  the  whole 
government  is  ufually  denominated.  ^ 

\^  Befides  thefe  fifty  governments,  belonging  to  the 
ruffian  empire^  are  two  more  countries,  having  a 
military-civil  conftitution,  namely,  the  country  of 
the  Donikoy-Kozaks,  and  the  country  of  the 
Euxine-Kczaks.  Two-and- fifty  provinces  therefore, 
properly  fpeaking,  compofe  the  ruffian  empire  ;  the 
georgian-  dates  Karduelia  and  f^akhetty,  feveral 
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jjctty.  diftrifts  of  people,  in  the  parts  of  Caucafus, 
with  the  country  of  the  Kirghis-Kozaks,  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  countries  under  the  proteSioil 
and  in  the  dependence  of  Ruflia* 

Great  part  of  the  country  now  called  Ruffia  was, 
in  periods  of  remote  antiquity,  inhabited  towards 
the  north<eafl:  and  north,  by  a  people  of  Flnnifh 
origin,  perhaps  defcended  from  the  antient  Scythians^ 
Towards  the  north-weft,  were  tribes  confifting  of  a 
motley  race  of  Sauromates  and  gredan  colonifts ; 
and  from  them  are  defcended  the  modern  Lithu- 
anians, Lettovians,  Livonians,  and  Courllinders  ;  as 
were  alio  the  antient  Pruffians.  The  whole  fouthern 
part  of  Ruffia,  even  to  the  Krimea,  was  for  fomef 
time  inhabited  by  Goths  ;  and,  between  the  Volga, 
the  Don,  and  Mount  Caucafus,  dwelled  a  nation 
defcended  from  the  Medes,  called  Sauromates,  that 
is,  the  northern  Medes*    In  procefs  of  time,  when 
nations  of  barbarians  iifued,  one  after  the  other,  in 
fwarms,  from  the  eaft,  and  fome  of  the  different 
tribes  of  Goths  had,  iince  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  penetrated  into  the  weftern  regions  of  the 
Roman  empire;    part  of  the   Sauromates  found 
themfelves  under  the  neceility  of  retiring  faithet 
toward  the  north  and  the  weft.    Even  at  that  early 
period  they  had  the  fame  political  conftitution  v^6 
ilill  fee. prevalent  among  them.    Each  individual  of 
the  nadon  was  either  maftcr  or  flave.     Thofe  who 
were  of  diftindion  among  them,  called  themfelves 
tribes,  ilaf,  and  flavnc,  or  noblemen }  whence  again, 
VOL.  1.  •  all 
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all  fuch  as  either  were  renowned  for  great  atcbiere^ 
mcnts^  or  only  capable  of  performing  them,  were 
afterwards  in  like  manner  ftyled  ilavni.      Under 
this  denomination  it  was  that  they  became  known 
to  the  Europeans,  who  were  not  till  very  lately  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  tribes  of  thofe  nations^ 
Thefe  tribes  had  their  appellation  frequently  from 
tome  river,  town,  or  diftrid.     So  the  Polabes  were 
named  after  the  Laba,  or  Elbe;  po,  in  the  flavonian 
and  ruffian  tongues,  fignifying  near.     The  Pome* 
ranians  dwelt  po  moru,  or  near  the  fea.  The  Havel* 
lanians  near  the  river  Havel ;  the  Maroaro,  or  Mq« 
ravians,  or  Marahani,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Morava.     The  Varnabi  had  once  their  refidence 
near  the  Varnof,  and  the  Polotzani  on  the  fhores  of 
the  Polota.  In  the  mountains  *  lived  the  Khrbbates; 
the  ToUcnfians  were  named  after  the  river  ToUenfca, 
in  Pomerania  citerior,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Peene,  near  Demmin.     From  Sidin,  or  Sedin,  the 
Stettin  of  the  moderns,  one  tribe  was  named  Sidi- 
nians ;   another  from  Britzen  f  Britzanians ;  from 
Kuffin,  a  town  fub£fting  in  thofe  early  times,  the 
Kiffinians  took  their  namei  the  traces  of  whom  are 
ftill  *to  be  found  in  a  village  near  Roftock,  called 
iCeffen,  or  Kiffin  :    and  laftly  the  Lutic^ians  were 
named  after  Loitz,  on  the  river  Peine.    But  there 
are  alfo  fome  names  of  thefe  tribes  which  are  ori- 
ginal}    for  example,   the  Sorbs,  or  Serbs,   the 

•  Khrcbct.  t  Trcunbritzcn. 
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Tfchechs  or  Bohemians,  the  Lachs,  Lechs,  or  Po- 
lachs,  the  Poles  ;    and  from  the  more  modern  Va- 
ragian  RofC>  the  Ruffians,  about  the  year  862^ 
received  their  name.  Theftorm,  which^  in  the  train 
of  Attila,  from  the  year  435  to  456,  fpread  terror 
and  devaftation  over  the  earth,  was  but  of  fhort  du- 
ration*     In  the  mean  time  came  the  turki{h  tribes, 
which  till  then  had  dwelt  in  great  Turkey  *,  aifd 
Turkiilan(where  is  ftill  fubfifting,  on  the  banks  o^ 
the  Taras,  the  town  of  Turkiftan)  and  eftablifhed 
new  empires.    The  empire  of  the  Vlagi,  or  Volochi, 
or  Vologars,  or  Volgars,  or  Bulgarians,  is  in  like 
manner  called  Great  Bulgaria.  It  is  fituated  beyond 
the  Volga,  on  the  banks  of  the  l^amnla,  of  the 
Bielaia  and  the  Samara :    The  empire  of  Borkah  or 
Ardu,   of  the  afconian  Turks,    extended  on  this 
fide  of  the  Volga  from  Uvicck,  near  Saratof,  quite 
to  mount  Caucafus.     One  part  of  thefe  were  called 
Kumani  or  Komani,  from  the  river  Kuma,and  their 
town  was  named  Kumager  |. 

*  i.  e.  Buldiana  i\kt  lefa. 

+  F©r  mofc  on  this  fubjed,  ftc  the  Hiftcry  bt  Dlfcoveries 
made  in  Ae  North,  trftnOated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  John 
Rcinhold  Forfttr. 
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SECTION    1. 


Slavonians* 


No  other  country  throughout  the  globe  contains 
fuch  a  mixture  and  diverfity  of  inhabitants.  RuCi 
fians  and  Tartars^  G^mans  and  Mongoles,  Finns 
and  Tongiifes,  live  here  at  immenfe  diftances,  and 
in  the  mod  different  climates,  as  fellow-citizens  of 
one  ftate,  amalgamated  by  their  political  conftitu- 
don,  but  by  bodily  frame,  language,  religion,  man- 
iiers,  slnd  mode  of  life,  diverfified  to  the  mod  ex- 
traordinary contrafts.  It  is  true,  there  are  fome 
european  countries  in  which  we  find  more  than  one 
nation  living  under  the  fame  civil  conftitution,  or 
1;irhere  we  ftill  perceive  evident  traces  of  the  former 
difference  betlveen  the  primitive  and  modem  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  in  almoft  all  thefe  countries  the  dominant 
nation  has  in  a  manner  fwallowed  up  the  conquered 
people )  and  the  individuality  of  the  latter  has,  ia 
the  courfe  of  fome  centuries,  by  infenfible  degrees» 
been  almoft  entirely  loft  Whereas  In  Ruflia  dwell 
not  only  fome,  but  a  whole  multitude  of  diftinfl 
nations }  each  of  them  having  its  own  language^ 
though  in  fome  cafes  debafed  and  corrupted,  yet 
generally  fufEdent  for  generic  claffification ;  each 
retaining  its  religion  and  manners,  Uiough  political 
regulations  and  a  more  extenfive  commerce  produce 
in  fome  a  greater  uniformity  j  the  generality  of  the 

main 
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main  (terns,  in  fhort,  bearing  in  their  bodily  ftruc* 
tnre,  and  in  the  features  of  their  faces,  the  diftinc- 
^rt  impreffion  of  their  defcent,  which  neither  time 
nor  commixture  with  other  nations  have  been  able 
entirely  to  efface. 

This  extraordinary  variety  of  inhabitants,  while  - 
it  gires  great  attraSion  to  the  ftudy  of  ruffian 
flatiftics,  adds  likewife  to  its  difficulties.  In|budive 
and  interefting  as  it  is  to  the  refleding  obferver,  to 
trace  the  human  being  through  every  degree  of 
civilization,  in  the  feveral  claffes  of  manners,  and  in 
all  the  forms  of  dvil  fodety ;  yet  toilfome  and  dry 
is  the  occupation  which  muft  neceflarily  precede  that 
fatis£Et£tion :  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  thefe  ftems 
in  their  firil  ihoots,  and  to  difcriminate  their  gradual 
progrefs  to  larger  focieties  and  dates  from  the  chaos 
of  dark  and  fabulous  times.  The  united  efforts  of 
the  numerous  inquifitive  hiftorians,  both  fordgn 
and  domeftic,  who  have  employed  themfdves  on 
thefe  fufaj^&s,  have  hitherto  been  able  to  caft  but 
a  feeble  light  on  the  origin  of  thd  greater  part  of 
the  nations  of  the  ruffian  empire,  and  the  refearche* 
of  many  of  them  have  been  loft  in  traditions,  the 
romantic  obfcurity  whereof  has  left  us  no  hope  of 
arriving  at  the  truth.  Without  pretend^  to  fur- 
mount  thefe  difficulties,  on  which  hiftofical  fagacjty 
has  hitherto  been  exerted  without  any  remarkable 
benefit  to  the  knowledge- of  nations,  and  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far  beyond  the 

•  3  bounds 
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bounds  we  have  marked  out  to  our  plan^  we  will 
rnerely  attempt  to  arrange  the  particular  refults  o( 
the  mod  competent  inquirers  into  a  confident  line 
which"  may  guide  u$  through  the  labyrinth  of  tha 
intricate  reports  of  the  middle  ages,  and  convey  us 
into  the  more  luminous  regions  of  authentic  hiftory, 
f —  We  will  trace  the  exiftence  of  each  nation  which 
we  find  within  the  limits  of  the  ruffian  territory 
to  its  firft  hiftorical  appearance ;  and  thefe  efforts 
will  enable  us  to  ftetch  out  a  genealogical  fyftera  of 
the  nations  that  inhabit  that  empire.  Where  hif- 
tpry  leaves  us,  we  will  feek  in  the  analogy  pf  lan- 
guages means  for  the  claffificatiou  of  collateral 
tribes,  hoping  thus  to  deduce  as  complete  and 
regular  a  view  as  poJTible  of,  all  the  nations  of  the 
ruffian  north,  according  to  their  real  or  probable 
derivation,  their  mod  remarkable  events  and  cataf- 
trophes,  their  population  and  the  place  of  their 
prefent  abode  *f 

Pefides 

*  For  the  mod  cftabjiftied  and  the  mofl  memorable  fafti 
fr©m  the  anticnt  hiftory  of  the  ruffian  nations,  it  is  proper  here 
at  fcttuig  out  to  note  the  authorities  which  are  chiefly  ufcd. 
Thcfe  arc,  hefidcs  fcvcral  fcattcrcd'^ffays  in  larger  works  or 
periodical  publications,  principally  the  following :  Plan  of  a  topo- 
graphical and  phyfical  defcription  pf  the  ruffian  empire,  under- 
taken by  the  imperial  academy  of  fcienpes  ;  in  the  St.  Pcterfburg 
Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  323.  Georgi'e  defcription  of  all  the  nation9 
pf  the  ruffian  eippire.  Schlcetzer-s  general  hiftory  of  the  north, 
pr  the  31ft  vol.  of  the  german  uniycrfal  hiftory.  Pieces  relating 
to   ruffian   hiiiory,   by  her  majcfty    the  emprcfs  Catharine  II. 

bchloctzer*^ 
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Befides  the  Slaronians,  to  whom  the  predominwt 
nation  belongs,  there  are  in  the  ru^an  empire'  three' 
main  national  ftems,  vhofe  original  identity  is  hifto* 
rically  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  and  among  whom 
feveral  other  tribes  are  to  be  counted  as  relative  or 
collateral  branches,  namely,  Finns,  Mongoles,  and 
Tartars.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Tungufes  j 
who,  though  not  a  primitive  ftock,  yet  are  the  only 
one  of  their  race  in  RuiEa.  A  fixth  clafe  is  formed 
by  thofe  nations,  with  whofe  language  aod  hiftory 
we  are  ftill  too  much  unacquainted  for  being  able 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  aiCgn  them  a  place 
in  the  national  fyftem  at  large ;  and  this  claflification 
is  terminated  by  the  difperfed  multitudes  of  europe^a 
and  aflatic  nations  who  have  fettled  here  and  there 
in  particular  provinces ;  either  as  conquerors  wich 


ScLIoetzer's  diflcrtations  on  the  ruffian  annals  (i).  DifTcrtation 
fur  les  anciens  RufTea,  par  Strube  de  Pyrrhont.  Kratkote 
rcdemje  v  bytopifianiye  vfcrofn  imp  (2).  Thunmann'a  uik- 
tcrfuchungen  uebcr  die  alte  gefehichte  cinigcr  nordifchen  voc!J:er, 
Yannaus  pragmatifche  gefehichte  von  Lieflaod  und  Ehftland. 
Muller's  fammlung  ruffifcher  gefehichte,  Gattcrcr's  vcrfuch 
cincr  allgemcinen  Weltgefchichtc.  Thunmann*8  unterfiichungcn 
ucbcr  die  gefehichte  dcr  oeftlichen  europzifchen  voelker. 
Pcyflbnel's  Tcrfaffung  dea  hindcls  auf  dem  fchwartzen  raecr. 
Pallas  (ammlung  hiftorifcher  nachrichten  ueber  die  mongolifchea 
TGclkerfchaften.  Fifchcr's  fibirifche  gefehichte.  The  travels  of 
the  St.Peterfburg-acadcmicIanSy  Sec. 

(i)  Tranflated  in  the  Selefiinni  from  foreign  journalS|  3cc.    printed  for 
Pcbrett,  1797,  vol.  ii.  p.  293  k  feq. 
(2)  By  profcflbr  Bcfack. 
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violence,  or  voluntarily  and  on  invitation  as  colo« 
iiift$:  but  their  number  is  too  incpnfiderable  for 
having  any  pretenfions  to  be  treated  of  under  a 
feparate  head. 

I.  The  SLAVONIAN  flock  is  one  of  the  mod 
remarkable  and  moft  widely  extended  in  the  world. 
Next  to  the  iVrabians^  who  formerly  prevailed  from 
Malacca  to  Lifbon,  there  is  no  people  throughout 
the  globe  that  has  diffufed  its  language^  its  dominion 
and  its  colonies  to  fo  furprifing  an  extent.  From 
the  fliores  of  the  Adriatic  northwards  as  far  as  the 
coafl:  of  the  Frozen-ocean^  and  from  the  fliores  of 
the  Baltic  through  the  whole  length  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  as  far  as  America  and  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Japan»  we  everywhere  meet  with  flavonian  aationst 
either  dominant  or  dominated. — The  origin  of 
this  numerous  and  powerful  race  is  loft  in  the  night 
of  antiquity;  it  vtras  perhaps  comprifed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ^nd^r  ^e  comprehenfive  and 
indefinite  denomination  of  Scythians  ^n^  Sarmates*. 

♦  In  the  ycir  495,  the  Hcnib',  being  routed  l^y  the  Longo- 
)>ard8y  marched  througl^  the  teiTitoric9  Q^  the  Sclayl ;  and  this  ig 
the  firft  event  in  which  this  nation  is  mentioned  in  hillory  under 
that  name.  Indeed  the  name  Sclavi  appears  in  the  armenian 
biflorian  Mofes  of  Chorenat  who  is  comn^only  thought  to  have 
}Ivcd  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  in  the  epitomifer 
of  Strabo  ;  probably  alfo  in  Ftolcmy  :  but  the  paffages  of  thefe 
hiftorians  that  relate  to  our  fubjed  deferve  a  more  accurate  in- 
veftigation.  —  Jomandes  and  Procopius,  two  contemporary  hif- 
torians of  the  fixth  ccntur}',  are  the  firft  by  whom  they  ar^ 
diftin6\ly  named..    Schlcctzcr. 

Poland^ 
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Poland,  Pru(fia>  Lithuania^  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Ruifia  were  probably  the  antient  feat  of  the  SlavL 
Hence  they  fpread  themfelves  to  Dacia,  to  Ger- 
many, and  to  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Da* 
nube;  thefe  regions  v/trt  the  cradle  of  thofe 
countlefs  fwarms. which  over-ran  the  half  of  Europe 
and  Afia,  or  reduced  themfelves  to  fubjedion. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  all 
the  flavonian  races  were  fubdued  by  Ermanarik, 
;^ld  incorporated  with  the  Oflrogoths  into  one  go- 
vernment. Soon  afterwards  both  the  dominant 
Oftrogoths  and  the  ferviie  Slavi  were  rendered 
fubjed  to  the  vidorious  Huns.  A  century  had 
fcarcely  elapfed  when  thefe  difturbers  of  the  world 
wer»  either  exterminated  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
gothie  Gepidi,  or  on  the  other  driven  to  the  farther 
fide  of  the  Danube  by  the  finmfli  Ungres  and 
Bulgarians*  The  Slavi  began  to  fhew  themfelves 
in  Dada,  prefied  between  the  Ungres  and  the 
Gepidi,  and  took  up  a  part  of  the  northern  fhore  of 
the  Danube*  Here  we  find  them  entering  as  a 
peculiar  people,  among  the  barbarians  who  me- 
naced from  the  north  the  downfall  of  the  declining 
f  Oman  empire  * }  hence  they  plundered  the  romaQ 

pro- 

*  In  order  not  to  leave  the  cun'ofity  of  fome  readers  entirdj 
uttgratifiedy  we  will  here  obferve^  that  the  Slavi  on  the  Danube^ 
during  a  courfe  of  feveral  centuries  played  no  infignificant  part 
among  the  barbarians^  who,  by  their  predatory  incurfiont  ac- 
f  elesated  the  downfall  of  the  grecian  empire.  Their  fif  ft  attacks 
V^ere  niade  in  the  time  of  Juftinian  I.  about  the  year  52^^ 

but 
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provinces  ;  hence  they  rufhed  like  t  torrent  on  the 
country  of  the  Gepidi,  who  were'  almoft  entirely 
extirpated  by  the  Longobards  and  Avari.  The 
Avari  arrogated  to  themielves  a  fort  of  foyereignty 
over  the  various  flavonian  races,  and  occafionally 
extorted  from  them  a  tribute ;  but  this  people  too 
was  at  length  fwallowed  up  by  the  Bulgarians,  who 
now,  by  thefe  acceflions  of  people,  ei^tended  them- 
felves  over  all  Dacia.  Forced  by  their  oppreiSons, 
the  greater  part  of  the  dacian  Slavi  abandoned  their 
dwellings,  and  retreated  (probably  about  the  middle 
of  the  ieventh  century)  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Boxth,  Some,  tribes  withdrew  to  Poland,  others  to 
Ruffia,  and  a  part  of  them  remained  on  the  Danube. 
Thus  were,  thefe  countries  peopled  by  flavonian 
colonies;  who,  ever  fp'reading  farther  and  wider, 
and  founding  governments  in  every  place,  occafioned 
the  mod  fignal  revolutions  in  the  north  of  Eujopc* 
All  the  branches  of  this  grand  flock,  who  have 


1^" 


but  they  returned,  not  long  afterwards,  to  their  feats  on  the 
northern  fide  of  the  Danube,  and^  not  till  towards  the  year  6o2p 
began  to  icttle  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  that  river,  — !■  A  complete 
hiflory  of  the  danublan  Slaii,  from  the  year  495  to  1223,  in 
given  by  Mr.  Stritter  of  Mofco,  from  the  byzantine  writers,  in 
bis  celebrated  work :  Memoriae  populorum,  oh'm  ad  Danubium, 
pontum  euxinum,  paludem  mxotidcm,  Caucafum,  mare  cafpium* 
et  inde  magis  ad  feptentrioncs  incolentium,  e  fcrlptorlbus  Hiftoriae 
Byzantinsc  crutae  &  digcftx.  Whoever  finds  thefe  particulars  too 
dry  for  his  penifal,  may  read  an  entertaining  account  of  the 
Slavonians  of  thofe  times  and  their  intercourfe  with  the  ftate  of 
Roraei  in  the  immortal  work  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 

formed 
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formed  peculiar  ftates,  may  be  ranged  by  their 
prefent  coaditionin  fevenclaffes,  that  is.  into  ruffian, 
polHh,  bobemiaii,  german,  illyrian,  hungarian, 
andturkifh  Slavonians.  Three  ofthefe  branches  we 
find  in  the  fpacious  territory  of  the  modern  ruffian 
empire:  the  Ruffians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Servi* 
an9« 

I.  The  aborigenes  of  Ruffia  were  of  two  races  : 
Finns  and  Slavonians.  The  former  poffefled 
the  regions  of  the  Volga  and  the  Duna ;  the  latter 
dwelt  about  the  Dniepr  and  the  upper  Don.  The 
main  feats  of  the  Slavonians  were  properly  in 
Lithuania  and  Poland  ;  only  one  arm  of  that  body 
extended  over  the  Dniepr.  When  the  danubian 
Slavi,  being  cruelly  oppreffed  by  the  Bulgarians, 
fell  back  to  the  north,  they  fpread  themfelve$ 
fiirther  on  the  Dniepr,  where  they  conftrufted 
Kief.  One  colony  of  thefe  Slavonians  penetrated 
up  the  Volkhof  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Nov- 
gorod. After  a  dark  period  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  this  latter  race  again  appear  amidfl  the 
finnifli  nations,  and  at  this  point  of  time  it  was  that 
the  ruffian  ftate  received  its  origin  from  the  Scan- 
dinavians or  Northmanni, 

Shortly  after  the  fettlement  of  both  thefe  Sla- 
vonian  races  on  the  Volkhof  and  the  Dniepr  t^o 
hoftile  nations  arofe  and.  became  their  oppreffors : 
;he  Kha;sares  from  the  Euxine,  and  the  Varagians, 

Varin- 
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Varingians  or  Northmanni  *  from  the  Baltic.  Uh* 
der  various  turns  of  fortune^  of  which  but  lie  tie  is 
Juiown  with  cercauntjr,  both  races  obtained  their 

*  As  the  Vartglaos  had  fo  coniidcrable  a  (hare  in  founding 
the  ruffian  llatc»  it  will  perhaps  be  not  unacceptable  to  6nd  here 
a  compendious  view  of  their  pedigree  and  fortunes.  The  Norr- 
naoni,  who  in  ruffia  were  called  Varagiaos  or  Varingiansy  were 
a  Dorthera  pcopk  of  gothic  defcent^  a  warlike  multitude^  com- 
pofed  of  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians^  who,  perpetually  ia 
queft  of  adventures,  eftablKhed  governments  in  the  weftern  and 
caftem  parts  of  Europe,  and  produced  revolutions,  efpeciallj  in 
the  ibuth,  the  confequenees  whereof  extended  throughout  our 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  firft  trace  of  their  maritime  expedi« 
iiOBS  is  difcoverablc  about  the  year  516;  though  it  is  probable 
ihat  they  carried  on  their  piracies  much  earlier,  and  were  gene- 
lally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Franks,  who  already 
a|>pear  under  the  emperor  Probus  as  enterprifing  mariners.  In 
the  year  795,  they  are  firft  perceived  in  Ireland.  About  the 
year  815,  they  begaa  their  incurfions  by  the  Elbe,  into  Frief*- 
land  and  Flanders ;  in  procefs  of  time  they  proceeded  to  Aqut- 
taine  and  along  the  Seine ;  about  the  year  840,  they  ravaged 
France,  and  in  857,  made  the  conqueft  of  Luna,  and  afterwards 
of  Pifa  in  Italy.  In  the  year  862,  Rurik  founded  the  ruffian 
moEarchy  ;  about  the  fame  time  to^  a  Norrmann  of  a  iimilav 
same,  Rorich,  became  famous  in  the  hiftory  of  Holland.  Soon 
•after  this,  Qlkold  and  Dir  founded  another  fovereignty  at  Kief. 
In  the  tenth  century  Ragnvald  reigned  in  Polodkt  from  whofc 
daughter  Rogned  the  ruffian  annals  derive  the  grand-dukes  of 
litthuania.  About  the  year  looa,  they  take  Apulia  from  the 
Greeks,  and  Sicily  from  the  Arabians.  They  gave  Normandy 
its  name,  after  Rollo  had  wrefled  that  country  from  the  l^nga 
of  France.  Even  the  conqucft  of  England  by  the  Danes,  in 
feme  degree,  forms  a  part  of  their  hiftory.    jU^emeine  nord.  gefcb^ 
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independence  rill  the  ninth  century ;  when  the  Va- 
ragians ,  conquered  from  the  Ruffians,  a  kindred 
north-gothic  people  *,  the  modem  diftrids  of  Reval, 
St.  Peterfburg,  and  Archangel,  andifubjeded  the 
Slavonians,  Krivitfches,  Tfchudes^  Veflenians,  and 
Meraenes  f  to  a  tribute*      The  Ruffians  retired  to 

'  Fin- 


*  The  eatlicft  mention  of  this  name  it  in  the  Bertinian  An- 
nals* at  the  year  839,  therefore  prior  to  Rurik's  receptioa  ia 
Navgorod.  Diffhrt.fur  la  ancuni  Ruffes,  p.  x  .—However  hif- 
torians  may  have  hitherto  differed  in  opinion  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Rnffi,  Ruotsi*  or  Ruffes,  yet  at  prefent  the  gene- 
rality and  the  moft  authentic  are  agreed  in  this,  that  they  belong 
to  the  varagian  race,  and  therefore  were  originally  Norrmannt 
or  Scandinavians.— Thunmann  affirms  them  to  be  Swedes^ 
de(ceoded  from  Scandinavians,  and  fpeakingthe  Scandinaviaa 
tongue.     Unterfuch,  ueber  JiegefcL  der  mfil,  atrip,  vmli*  p*  374. 

The  fituation  of  the  antient  Ryffaland  or  RuOitand,  may  be 
afcertained  by  the  towns  which  are  mentioned  by  the  chrono- 
graphersv  The  Ruflbus,  for  example*  poffeffed  Rotala*  which 
lies  in  the  prefent  government  of  Reval;  Aldenborg  (new  old- 
Ladoga)  which  lies  in  the  government  of  St.  Peteriburg ;  Ala- 
borg,  which  is  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  ;  and  Holmgard» 
(now  Khoknogor^)  which  is  in  the  government  of  ArchangeL 
Bitefiffimiye,  Sec.  p.  a. 

f  Thefe  tribes  were  partly  Slavonians  and  partly  Finns;  To 
the  former  belongs  i.  the  proper  Slavi  or  Slovenians,  who  j 
dwelt  on  the  lake  Ilmen^  in  the  prefent  government  of  Novgo- 
rod. Of  all  the  ilavonian  races  which  fettled  in  the  prefent  ter-* 
ritory  of  Ruflia»  this  was  the  only  one  that  retained  its  primi- 
tive denomination ;  the  reft  took  their  appellative  from  the  red- 
dtncies  they  chofe.  Among  thofe  who  fettled  about  the  Dniepr» 
and  whom  we  comprehend  under  the  general  denomination  of 

Kicvian 
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Finland  and  Karelia ;  but  the  Slavonians,  in  coo^ 
jundion  with  the  red  of  the  aforenamed  nationSf 
drove  out  the  Varagians,  and  formed  themfelves  at 
the  lake  1 1  men,  near  Novgorod,  into  a  federative 
democratical  republic.  As  the  defeds  of  this  con- 
fiitution  foon  gave  occafion  to  intefline  difturbances, 
the  five  united  nations  came  to  the  refolution  of 
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Kicvian  Slavi,  fome  were  called  Polentans  (from  field,  plain  ; 
in  rufs  pofc),  others  Goranians  (from  Gora,  a  mountain },  Drcv- 
lanians  (from  derero,  a  tree/  a  forcft)^  Scverians  (from  fever, 
tbehartb,};  Polotfchanians,  after  the  river  Polota;  Sulantans, 
after  the  river  Sula  ;  Bugfchaaittw,  tfter  the  river  Bugue,  S:c.  •— 
Under  the  name  Slavonians  or  Slonentans,  in  Ruffia  were  only 
known  thofe  who  lived  about  Novgorod.  2.  The  Krivitfched, 
a  fiavonian  ftock,  at  firft  dwelling  between  the  rivers  Pripet  and 
Dvina,  and  who  afterwards  fpread  themfelves  farther  ftp  the  ri- 
vers Volga,  Dvina,  Oka,  and  Dniepr,  and  thence  obtained 
their  name  (from  Krivi  the  upper  part).  After  thefe  old  Slavo- 
nian people  the  Lettifli  to  this  day  denominate  Rufiia.  The 
region  inhabited  by  the  Krivitfchcs  (now  the  governments  of 
Polotzk,  Smolenfk,  and  Minrik)  fell  more  recently  under  the 
dominion  of  Lithuanians,  and  was  named  thenceforward  Lithna* 
nfan-Ruflia,  ia  the  ruffian  language  Liteffka.  By  the  polifh  par- 
titions of  lyyyand  1793,  the  ruffian  empire  got  back  thefe  long- 
withhokkn  province^.  —  To  the  finnifli  nations  belong :  i.  the 
Tfcbudes,  as  the  Ruffians  are  wont  to  call  them,  and  under  which 
the  Finns  and  £(lhonians  are  efpecially  implied,  who  had  their 
feats  in  fome  diRri^ls  of  the  prefent  governments  of  Pfcoye  and 
Reval.  »•  The  Veflcnians,  on  the  Bielo-Oftrro,  in  the  di/lrid 
of  Novgorod.  3.  The  Mercs  or  Merznians,  in  the  parts  where 
are  now  the  governments  of  Vladimir,  Yaroflaf,  and  Koflroma., 
Thcfe  are  probably  the  prefent  Mord vines; 

calling 
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tailing  m  the  Ruffians  to  rcftore  tranquiIKty  to  their 
country,  and  to  give  them  protection  ;  in  order  to 
which  they  offered  vohintarily  to  refign  the  fovc- 
mgnty  to  them.  The  ruffian  prince  Rurik,  with 
his  brothers  Sineus  and  Truvor,  accepted  the  invi- 
tation.  Rurik  colle^ed  all  his  people  together, 
came  in  the  year  862  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volkhof, 
and  took  upon  him -the  government  of  the  new- 
ereded  ftate,  which  from  the  very  firfl  comprifed 
fix  feveral  tribes,  flavonian,  finnifii,  and  varagian, 
extending  over  the  regions  of  the  prefent  govern- 
ments of  Riga,  Reval,  Polotft,  Pfcove,  Vyborg, 
St.  Peterfburg,  Novgorod,  Smolenfk,  Olonet^, 
Archangel,  Vladiaiir,  Yaroflaf,  Koilroma,  and 
Vologda. 

Though  the  Varagians  compofcd  the  predom?- 
nant,  and  under  Rurik  the  mod  confequential  part 
of  the  people,  (which  is  principally  proved  from 
this  drcumftance,  that  in  the  hiftory  of  his  time 
only  varagian  names  are  mentioned,)  yet  Slavoni- 
ans and  Ruffians  Were  foon  blended  into  one  nation ; 
and  though  the  name  of  the  latter  was  transferred 
to  the  whole  nation,  yet  the  flavonian  language  and, 
manners  retained  the  fuperiority,  as  that  people 
were  confidered  as  the  predominant  part  both  ia 
numbers  and  in  civilieation. 

Rurik,  the  proper  founder  of  the  flavonian  ftate. 
Immediately  took  up  his  refidence  at  Staraya  La- 
doga,  and  ftyled  himfelf  grand-prince,  thereby  to 

I  denote 
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denote  his  fuprcmacy  over  the  fubordimte  pruice«« 
By  a  kind  of  patrimonial  conftitution  the  grand- 
princes  had  the  right  of  granting  to  their  fons  or 
younger  brothers  diftinft  principalities.  This  right 
Rurik,  as  the  eldeft,  exerdfed  with  his  two  brothers. 
Sineus  received  Biclo-Ofero,  and  Truvor  Uborfk, 
for  their  rcfidcncies,  as  chief  towns  of  dependent 
countries.  Both  died  chiidlefs,  one  fliortly  after  the 
other :  Rurik  reunited  their  territories  with  his  own ; 
and,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign»  removed  his 
refidence  from  Old  Ladoga  to  Novgorod^  which 
from  that  time  forward  became  the  capital  of  the 
lullian  monarchy. 

Scarcely  had  Rurik  elevated  himfelf  fole  ruler 
of  the  novgorodian  ftate>  when  the  Slavonians 
dwelling  on  the  Dniepr,  being  oppreffed  by  the 
IChazares,  applied  to  Rurik,  requefting  him  to  give 
them  a  prince  of  his  race  to  rule  over  them.  Ru- 
rik fent  them  his  ftepfon  Ofkold,  who  fubdued  the 
Khazares,  and  founded  at  Kief  the  fecond  flavo- 
ruffian  dominion,  dependent  on  the  novgorodian 
empire. 

The  progrefs  of  the  ruffian  monarchy  is  fo  fertile 
in  great  events,  and  runs  fo  deeply  into  the  hiftory 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  that  the  relation  of 
them  can  be  no  objed  of  this  hiftorical  (ketch. 
We  will  therefore  purfue  the  chief  nation  alone  in 
the  mod  memorable  periods  of  its  hiftory,  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  fee  at  one  view  the  gradual  courfe  of 

the 
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the  formation  and  enlargement  of  the  prefent  exten- 
fiye  and  powerful  empire  of  Ruflia. 

Oleg,  the  immediate  fucceflbr  of  Rurik,  who 
reigned  as  guardian  of  his  nephew  Igor,  united 
Kief,  which  would  now  no  longer  acknowlecjge  the 
fupremacy  of  the  novgorodian  grand-princes,  com- 
pletely with  the  Ruffian  territory,  and  elevated  this 
fecond  ilavonian  family-feat,  to  be  his  refidence  and 
the  capital  of  the  country.  —  Under  thefe  and  the 
following  reigns  the  power  of  the  empire  was  rapidly 
inereafmg.      Ruffian  armies  appeared  before  the 
gates  of  Conftantinople ;    a  multitude  of  nations 
were  rendered  tributary ;  the  Ruffians  carried  on  a 
regular  commerce  to  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine  ;  they 
built  cities,  embellifhed  and  gave  laws  to  fuch  as 
were  already  in  being.  —  On  the  death  of  Vladi- 
mir the  great,  in  1015,  who  embraced  the  chrlftian 
religion,  and  introduced  it  into  Ruffia,   this  hafty 
progrefs  of  the  nation  was  checked  by  the  partition  of 
the  territory  among  his  twelve  fons. 

This  pernicious  policy,  which  was  even  continued 
by  his  fucceffors  •,  had  for  its  confequences  devaf- 
tation  and  war.      Ruffians  took  up  arms  againft 

Ruffians, 


*  Tlie  grand-princcs,  as  patrimonial  lords  of  the  country, 
granted  to  their  fons,  younger  brethren  and  other  relations*  dif- 
tin6l  principalities ;  and  this  not  only  in  their  life -time,  but  even 
by  teftamcntary  bcqucfls.  The  fcveral  princes  were  bound  to  do 
homage  to  the  grand  prince,  as  their  father  or  elder  brother,  and 

VOL.  li  T  were 
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KuffiaASy  brethren  againft  brethren ;  and  atnidft 
thefe  bloody  contentions,  which  vfcre  ftill  the  more 
deftruftive  as  either  party  fttove  to  ftrengthen  itfclf 
by  caliitig  in  the  aid  of  foreigners,  aroTe  a  tBini 
powerful  ftate :  White  Ruffia  or  Vladimir. 

Rufliahad  now  three  independent  grand  principa* 
lities  within  its  borders,  befides  fereral  finaller  ftates 
arifen  by  partitioned  lines.    Vladimir  was  the  molt 


were  his  pnnctpal  vaflkls.      The  grattd- prince  had  the  nght  ta 
refumc  the  prmciptllties  vhiich  be  had  beftowed^  and  to  tmnfiate 
ihefe  hit  "vaflalty  efpeciafiy  vihtn  they  were  hit  font,  from  one 
principality  to  another.    Upoa  the  deceafe  of  the  grandtprincc, 
from  whom  a  diftin6l  prince  had  receiTcd  his  principality,  U  be- 
came hereditary,  and  was  regarded  ai  the'  patrimony  of  the 
prince  and  hif  family;  by  which  means  every  (epanite  prince 
acquired  nearly  as  mti^h  power  in  his  territoryy  as  the  grand- 
prince  had- in  the  grand-^rincipsdity. "— After  the  death  df  Yury 
'  or  George  I.  in  1 157»  the  princes  of  Vladimir  on  the  Kliafmay 
emancipated  themfelves  entirely  from  the   fupremacy  of  the 
grand-princes  of  Kief»  and  thereupon  afiumed  the  title  of  grand- 
■prinees.    This  exaidple  was  foon  fbSowed  by  the  princes  of 
Vladimir  on  the  Bogue,  Galitfch  on  the  Dnieftr,  Smolenik,  and 
Tfchemigof ;  and  from  the  time  of  Yaroflaf  IL  who  died  in 
12469  the  lame  was  done  by  all  the  feparate  princes  who  had 
receired  the  charter  of  their  prmcipalities  from  the  tartarian 
khans. —  Simeon  the  proud,  however^  who  died  in  13$ $>  made 
his  brothers  not  only  ^afials,  but  fnfcje^s :  Dmitri  Doniko!  pub- 
licly required  all  the  ruffian  princes  to  pay  him  unconditional 
obedience ;  his  fon  Vaffilly  forced  the  princes  of  Sufdal  and 
Nilhney-NoYgorod   to    unlimited   fubmiffion,   and   Ivan  1.   at 
kngth  reftorcd  the  complete  fovereignty  and  indivilibility  of  the 
empire. 

8  powerful 
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poF^ful  oF  theipi;!^  ^4  ^^s  fove^eigi^  W9S  .coufidered^ 
during  the  following  period  .of  the  tartarian  oppref- 
fion,  zs  the  proper  aad  aaly  graud-^riocc  ,of  RqflS^. 
At  fijft  5ufdal  was  the  c^pit^d  of  tl^s  (late,  after- 
wards Vladimir^  wd  ^at  leogth  that  hoaoiiir  feU  xo 
the  lot  of  Mofco,  which  fijty  ^Qpo;:ge  J.  had  founded 
in  the  year  1 1 47.  —  Vladimir,  ^  ^ell  as  1^\^  .?#d 
Novgorod,  which  latt^sr  graad  j;^rip,cipality  ^ad 
adopted  a  fort  of  aionai:chic-r,^pv^Iic;q;i  -f^Ri  f^f 
government,  maintain^  an  uncertauiia^d  often  con- 
troverted fupremacy  over  the  Ci^Uer  principalities, 
of  which  feveral  from  time  to  time  ,had  ijNrung  up, 
and  which,  unmindful  of  their.commoa  lineage  from 
the  houfe  of  Rurik,  lived  in  a  ^fite  pf  perpetual 
warfare. 

Jhis  (late  of  the  oAtiop  mufl:  tv^ve  f^eatly  £|Gil> 
tated  the  m;e^s  .gf  Us  jfs^jHg^tiQiO  tp  ^ny  iprfigij 
eaemy ;  bow  »inuch  ffljtu'e  t<^  ^  pii\^  ^pd  ^.ai^Uke 
nation,  wbiqh,  by  the  imagnicnde  aod  rapidity.gf  it^ 
CQj^w&s^  was  already  b^comie  fQrmidftl>ie  tP  f^U 
Aii^  Mongoks  and  Td/rtssB^  who,  >uAder  /th^ir 
fchfin  Tfchinghis  at  the  bcginiliiij  of  die,'tl«ri«enth 
century,  had  united  themfelvesipto  a  powQrfial  ftsti^, 
a^nd  had  .brought  into  fubje&ion  the  ^rester  .part  :Qf 
Afia,  now,  in  .1237,  under  the  conduft  of  ;his 
defcendant  fi^tu,  :kban  of  iKaptfchak,  fa\l  upon  .the 
fouthem  Ruilia,  where,  afcer  o^epeated  predatwy 
incurfions,  tb^y  founded  a  formal  fovereignty. 
Kief  fell  firft  (1Z40)  mid^  their  power ;  the  grand- 
priacc  of  Vladimir  Bid  hoooage  to  the  khan  of  Kapt- 
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fchak,  and  the  lefler  princes  voluntarily  followed  his 
example.  The  Tartars  now  ilackened  their  con- 
quefts,  in  order  to  turn  them  to  greater  advantage  : 
they  numbered  the  people  in  the  principalities,  im- 
pofed  on  them  a  heavy  tribute,  and  thus  riveted  the 
oppreffive  yoke  of  foreign  fovereignty  which  the 
Ruffians  bore  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years. 

During  this  melancholy  period,  the  grand-prince 
of  Novgorod,  Alexander,  honoured  with  the  fur- 
name  of  Kefsky,  made  himfelf  famous  by  the  vic- 
tory which  he  obtained  over  the  Swedes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neva,  and  another  in  Livonia  (1250)  over 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order.  On  the  other 
hand  Elief  was  loft  to  the  ruffian  territory  (1320) 
with  the  greater  part  of  fouthern  Ruffia>  and  fell  to 
Gedimin,  the  heroic  grand-prince  of  Lithuania,  who 
ravilhed  this  beautiful  fpoil  from  the  Tartars.  Smo- 
lenfk,  PolotflCj  Tur,  and  Vitebik,  had  already  fallen 
under  that  fupremacy.  Vladimir,  the  capital  where- 
of in  1328  was  transferred  to  Mofco,  continued, 
notwithftanding^  its  being  a  fief  to  the  Tartars,  to  be 
the  mightieft  of  all  the  principalities ;  and  the  free 
ftate  of  Novgorod,  which  was  fecured  by  its  dif- 
tance  from  the  oppreffions  of  the  Tartars,  was  grow- 
ing rich  amidft  the  general  calamity,  by  commerce, 
and  even  fpreadits  conqtiefts  northwards' over  feveral 
neighbouring  regions. 

The  partition  of  the  Ruffian  empire  and  the  gene- 
ral confederation  of  the  mongole-tartar  nations 
were  the  caufes  that  cooperated  to  the  fubjugation 

of 
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of  Ruilia  i  an  oppofice  mode  of  condud  liberated 
the  Ruffians,  and  caft  the  yoke  which  they  had  fo 
long  borne  back  upon  the  necks  of  their  former 
conquerors.  Oppreflion  and  defpair  at  length  com- 
bined  the  ruffian  princes  in  one  common  fentiment : ' 
fcveral  of  the  tartar  ^  hordes  had  made  themfelves 
independent,  and  internal  difturbances  and  bloody 
contefts  completed  the  ruin  of  others. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  things,  when  Iva^  Va$^ 
siLLi£yiTCH  I.  in  1462,  afcended  the  throne  at 
Mofco.  This  grand-principality  had,  even  under 
the  preflfure  of  foreign  fuprcmacy,  coUeded  force 
for  oppofition.  The  principalities  of  Sufdal  and 
Nifhney-Novgorod  were  already  in  union  with  it ; 
the  princes  of  Pfcove  and  Tver  acknowledged  it 
paramoimt,  and  the  republic  of  Novgorod  at  I^ft 
did  not  refufe  its  fubmiffion.  Thefe  means  and  the 
perfonal  charader  of  Ivan  decided  his  brilliant  lot ; 
that  of  being  the  reftorer  of  the  independence  of  his 
country,  and  the  founder  of  the  new  rui&an  mo- 
narchy. 

Ivan  had  reigned  fourteen  years,  when  he  refufed. 
obedience  to  the  tartars,  and  juftified  this  daring  itep 
by  vi^ories  which  gained  him  the  tartarian  kingdom 
of  Kazan,  and  made  its  fovereign  his  tributary  vaf- 
f?il.  The  republic  of  Novgorod,  which  ftrove  to 
mountain  its  independency  under  lithuanian  protec- 
tion, fubmitted  in  1477  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  arms.  A 
fimilar  fortune  befel  the  principalities  of  Pfcove  and 
Tver.    Lithuania  loft  a  confiderable  part  of  its  ter-> 
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rkory.  The  princes  of  Severia  voluntarily  fub- 
mitted.  The  Teticonic  order  in  Livonia  alone  with- 
ftood  the  increafing  power  of  Ivan. 

Under  his  fucceffor,  indeed,  the  rifing  monarchy 
loft  for  a  fliort  time  the  kingdom  of  Kazan,  but  in 
return  Smolcnlk  was  incorporated  again  into  the 
ruffian  ftate.  —  Ivan  Vassillievitch  II.  at  length 
burft  the  laft  (hackles  of  the  tnongole-tartarian  fove- 
rdgnty.  The  entire  conqucft  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kazan  was  completed  in  feven  years ;  the  capital  of 
it  furrendertng  in  1552.  Two  years  afterwards 
Aftrakhan  became  a  ruffian  prorvince.  Hence  Ivan 
prefled  forward  into  Gaucafi^s  and  fubdued  the 
^hole  Kabardey.  On  the  other  hand  his  plans  of 
conqfteft  \tere  fruftrated  in  Livonia,  which  he  was 
forced  to  relinquifli  after  a  conteft  of  twenty  years 
attended  with  nomberlefs  cruelties.  The  ottoman 
Turks,  in  conjundUon  with  the  Tartars  of  the  Krim, 
fell  upon  Rtiffia  and  rataged  its  csipital ;  but  thefe 
difafters  were  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  opening 
of  a  channel  for  maritime  commerce  by  way  of 
Archangel,  and  by  the  conqueft  of  Siberia,  wliich 
date  their  commencement  from  the  reign  of  Ivan, 
and  were  flo^ly  but  fitmly  completed  under  his 
fucceflbrs.  '     H 

By  this  conqueft,  for  which  Ruffia  is  indebted  to 
a  bold  and  fuccefsful  robber,  the  monarchy  extended 
its  dominion  over  an  immehfe  traft  of  country,  rich 
in  the  nobleft  produftions  of  nature,  and  inhabited 
by  a  multitude  of  nations  till  then  unknown.  -^«* 

Ivan's 


Iv8a's  fiiocoilpr^  Feodor^  abandoned  bis  o^im  ta 
Efthoni^  and  ohtaiv^d  in  return  £rom  Sweden  ^ 
fixwity  to  hij^  ppfiejiens  of  Ingn^  and  Kard^u 

By  S^odor*8  death  in  15989  the  dynafty  of  REril;: 
was  oiciaft.  Duiing  die  interim  till  the  etofiiioa  of 
a  new  tzar  of  th^  houfe  of  Roma^^of  in  1613^  the 
empire^  was  a  prey  to  confi^fic^n  aiiid  d^fblation^ 
The  yff^\U}akqvm  events  of  the  pre^nde^s  \wder  fho 
name  of  Demetrius  had  impUcated  the  Polfs  an^ 
Swedes  in  th^  internal  affairs  of  Ruffia ;    aiKi  IVh? 

.  KHAiLA  RoMANQF  could  Only  by  large  Ikcrifye^ 
purchafe  the  repoie  Oif  his  empiva  He  waf  obliged 
to  reUnquifii  Ingria  s^ikI  Karelia  to  tbe  Swqde^  W^ 
gmoknlk^  Severia,  aad  Tfchernigof,  to  the  P<k1«, 
.  This  vras  however  the  hift  misfoitqne  th»t  dimi* 
nift^  the  power  of  the  ruffian  empire.  From  that 
period  to  ihq  prefent  day^  Ruffia  h:^  not  only  heeii 
regaining  its  antient  pofieffions»  but  fo  iar  extended 
^d  fnUrged  thefQ>  that  the  prefent  circumference  q£ 
the  empire  knows  of  no  parallel  in  the  biftory  of  the 

*  world. 

A^^sxEir^  the  fucceiTor  of  Mikhaila,  not  only  re* 
conquered  the  countries  relinquiihed  by  his  £uhar 
to  the  Poles,  but  reduced  alfo  Kief  and  the  Ukraine 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Dniepr,  in  1 6$^,  to  a  re- 
union with  the  parent- ftate  of  the  flavo-ruffian 
nadon.«-*His  fon,  ihe  immortal  Pxtkr  I.  the 
creator  of  modem  Ruffia,  acquired  to  his  empire  in 
I7?*»  by  a  t^fenty  y^ars  war  with  Sweden,  the  pro. 
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t-rctt  «IL  ^  &K$  c<^  ^  Baltic,  which  had  been 
XY  c  ibfc^T  «t::«rtc5  the  fource  of  bloody  conten- 
rcc*  iv^.'fiiC  tie  Bortheni  powers :  Livonia,  Eft- 
V.^n^  £3;:r«c  «sl  >  P^^  ^f  Kexholm  and  Karelia, 
v^s^  :-«^  x?M  to  tbe  ruffian  fceptre,  and  procured  to 
^  ^«^f^<^  beiKies  incalculable  advantages  to  com- 
9i,^>fc«.  a  &ni  and  refpef^able  footing  among  the 
^{^^nropean  powers.  —  A  fecond  acquifition  of 
ilie  Berfian  provinces  of  Dagheftan^Shirvan,  Ghilan, 
Uazanderan,  and  Aftrabat,  was,  after  thirteen  years 
pofleflion,  voluntarily  abandoned. 

CatharineII.  brought  aggrandizement  to  Ruffia 
within  and  without  by  a  reform  of  its  government, 
and  feveral  fuccefsfiil  wars.  She  obtained  from  the 
porte,  by  the  peace  of  Kutfliuk-Kainardgi  in  1774 
the  pc^effion  of  the  city  of  Azof,  with  the  territory 
belonging  to  it ;  and  for  the  fecurity  of  tlie  Ruffian 
navigation  on  the  Euxine,  the  forts  of  Kinbum, 
Kertfch,and  Yenicaly  in  the  peninfula  of  the  Krimea. 
A  few  years  later,  (1 783,)  the  whole  province  fimply 
by  a  treaty  became  a  ruffian  government ;  and  in 
its  prefent  denomination  the  antient  name  of  the 
Tauridan  Cherfonefe  is  reftored.  In  virtue  of  the 
fame  convention  Ruffia  enlarged  her  borders  to  the 
foutb  by  the  Kuban,  where  now  the  caucafian  moun- 
tains form  the  boundary  of  the  ruffian  dominion.  In 
a  fecond  attempt  to  abate  the  preponderant  power 
of  Ruffia,  the  porte  once  more  fubmitted,  and  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the 
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quarrel  by  the  furrender  of  a  confiderable  traft  of 
country  on  the  fhores  of  the  Euxine,  between  the 
Bpgue  and  the  Dnieftr.  —  On  the  other  fide 
wretched  Poland,  by  a  furprifing  viciffitude  of  for- 
tune>  paid  dearly  for  the  injuries  which  Ruflia  had 
formerly  fuftained  from  this  once  powerful  ftate.  In 
the  famous  partition  which  firft  reduced  the  national 
imbecility  and  political  nullity  of  this  republic  to  an 
almoft  incredible  proof,  Catharine  obtained  for  her 
ihare  in  1773  the  four  lithuanian  voivodelhips  of 
Smolenik,  Vitepfk,  Mftiflaf»  and  poliih  Livonia,  with 
a  part  of  the  voivodefhips  of  Polotfk  and  Minfk. 
The  late  and  fudden  attempts,  through  favour  of 
temporary  circumftances,  to  withdraw  from  under 
the  ruffian  influence,  and  to  reftore  the  fufficiency  of 
the  nation  by  a  new  conftitution,  involved  the  ex-.> 
haufled  republic  in  an  unprofperous  war,  which 
pnded  (1793)  in  the  lofs  of  the  fine  and  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  Lefler  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The 
]ail  and  defperate  exertion  of  the  Poles  was  at 
length  attended  by  the  total  difmemberment  of  the 
country  ;  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ruffians  ;  the  political  exiftence  of  the 
republic  was  annihilated,  ^nd  the  lalt  vefliges  of  it 
wcrfe  lofl:  (1796)  in  the  confines  of  the  bordering 
ftates*  —  One  confequence  of  the  annihilation  of  Po- 
land was  the  acquifition  of  the  duchies  of  Courland 
and  Semigallia,  including  the  circle  of  Pilten,  which' 
pn  the  diffi>lution  of  their  feudal  conne£^ion  with  the 
republic,   by  a  refolution    of  the  eftates  of  the 

country. 
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country^  fubmitted  themfdves  iftiic!oiiditioiialIy  in 
1 795,  to  the  fceptre  of  the  emprdEi  •. 
'  While  Catharine  the  lecond  wtis  attgmemiag  the 
power  of  her  empire  on  one  fide  by  con^uefts  aad 
treaties,  fhe  ftrove  on  the  othar  to  promote  the  lame 
objea:  by  the  mild  authority  of  her  laws,  and  the  roc- 
thods  of  civitization.  Comj^^eUed  by  tlto  eitigesicies  of 
his  fituatioD^the  mighticit  of  the  pri&ces  of  Caucafiis, 
the  tsar  of  KartueUa  and  Kakhetty  put  hiinfelf  under 
the  proteAioa  of  the.  luifian  empire,  by  acknowledg- 
ing in  1 7&3  the  fuprepiacy  of  its  monarch.  Catharine 
invited  people  irom  all  countries  to  cooie  and  fettW 
in  her  dominkms,  and  thus  eftabliflied  numerous 
coloxkies.  She  reduced  a  multitude  of  tributary 
nations  dwelling  in  the, heart  of  Siberia  to  a  com* 
plete  fubmkEon  to  her  laws.    She  fet  on  foot  and 

*  According  to  an  authentic  eilimatCy  publiOied  in  1 796,  bj 
Major  Oppermann,  tbe^  acquifitions  mad^  during  the  reign  of 
Catharine!  II.  are  thus  given  : 

Square  verfti.     Inhabitants  of 

At  the  firft  partition  of  Poland  in  ^'^  ^"^^ 

1173 l^fSS^  1^^16,966 

From  the  porte  in  the  years  1774 

and  1785     -     ----.-.  113,100  171,610 

Prom  the  porte  in  the  year  1791  23,053  42,708 
At  the  fecond  partition  of  Poland, 

1793 201,385  3t74S»<563 

By  the  fubje Aion  of  Courland  •  -  169273  387,922 
At  the  third  partition   of  Poland, 

»795 9\MS  i»407»402 

Total        526,012        6^982^271 

encou- 


encouraged  feyerad  voyages  of  difcovery,  which 
obtained  for  the  cuiSaa  empire  a  new  fovereignty  in 
the  eaftem  ocean,  and  on  the  weflern  coail   of 

America. 

We  have  hitherto  followed  the  principal  doe  of 
the  ruffian  empire^  without  concerning  ourfelves 
with  the  particular  dates  into  which  Ruflia,  during 
the  period  of  its  partition,  was  divided.  None  of 
thefe  divifions  left  fo  many  vifible  traces  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  political  conftitution,  after  its  re- 
union, as  the  defalcation  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
SLief.  Their  origin  from  two  ftem^,  diilind  though 
belonging  to  one  nation,  already  feparated  the 
kievian  from  the  novgorodian  Slavi.  Their  def- 
tinies  and  their  political  condition  have  been  lince 
continually  removing  them  farther  afunder ;  and 
when  the  ftate  of  Kief,  after  a  feparation  of  more 
than  three  centuries,  difTolved  again  into  the  ruffian 
mafs,  its  inhabitants  were  ftill  a  very  different  people 
from  their  primitive  brethren,  fn  language,  manners, 
and  confticution.  This  difference  fiibfifls  at  prefent, 
notwithftanding  the  political  incorporation ;  and  the 
two  nations  are  ftill  deiignated  by  different  names : 
the  defcendant's  of  the  novgorodian  colony  being 
now  called  Great-Ruffians,  and  the  kievian  Little- 
Ruffians.  The  former,  in  the  proper  acceptation, 
pompofe  the  principal  nation  *,  and  chiefly  dwell  in 

the 

*  The  Great-Ruffians  may  be  regarded  as  the  main-nation : 
I-  becaufe  the  kievian  date-became,  foon  after  its  origin,  fubjeA  to 
the  novgorodian  ;  2.  becaufe  the  former^  during  the  period  of  fepa- 
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the  old  ruffian  provinces,  though  they  have  fpread 
through  all  the  conquered  countries.  The  home 
of  the  Little* Ruffians  is  the  Ukraine,  or  the  prefent 
governments  of  Kief,  Tfchernigof,  Novgorod-Sivirflc, 
Kurlk,  Orel,  I'arabof,  &c.  and  they  are  alfo  called 
Eozaks,  though  in  modern  times  thefe  only  form 
a  particular  clafs  of  the  nation,  and  their  conftitution 
is  now  almoft  entirely  effaced,  —  As  befides  the 
Little-Ruffians,  there  arc  other  branches  of  the  Ko- 
zaks,  and  thefe  tribes,  notwithdanding  their  manifeft 
ruffian  origin,  being  very  diftinft  from  the  proper 
Ruffians  by  their  mixture  with  other  nations,  and 
by  their  peculiar  coufthution,  it  is  neceffary  to  point 
out  the  eflfential  particulars  of  their  origin  and 
circumftunces. 

By  Kozaks,  in  its  largell  fenfe,  is  underftood 
original  feparate  ruffian  ftems,  u^ho  fettled  in  the 
fouthern  regions  of  modern  Ruffia,  and  formed  for 
themfelves  a  military  government.  The  name 
Kozak  is  probably  tartarian,  and  fignifies  an  armed 
warrior.  It  is  likely  that  it  may  have  pafled  from 
the  Tartars  to  the  Ruffian  Kozaks,  when  the  latter, 
after  the  demolition  of  the  tartarian  fovereignty. 


ration,  was  under  a  foreign  foverelgnty,  whereas  t^c  great-rufTii^i 
ilate  in  part  preferved  its  independency,  and,  under  the  fupremacy 
of  the  Tartars,  had  an  uninterrupted  fucccffion  of  native  princes : 
3.  becaufe  Kief,  on  its  re-union  with  the  ruffian  body-corporate, 
fubmitted  to  its  fovereignty  :  4.  becaufe  the  Great-Ruffians  are 
by  far  the  moft  numerous,  and  their  dialcft  is  the  prevaiUng- 
language. 

fettled 
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fettled  in  thdr  feats  knd  adopted  a  (imiliar  mode 
of  life  •. 

The  Kozaks  are  divided,  as  well  by  their  origin  as 
by  thdr  prefent  conftitution,  into  two  main  branches  ; 
the  Kozaks  of  Litih-Riiffiay  and  the  Kozaks  of  the 
Don.  From  the  former  are  derived  the  flobode- 
regiments  in  the  government  of  Kharkof>  and  the 
zaporogians ;  from   the   latter  the  volgaifki,  the 

• 

•  The  «mpcror  Conftantlne  Porphyrogcnncta,  fo  early  as  the 
ninth  century,  in  en  dons  a  country  of  Kafachia^  between  the 
Euzine  and  the  Cafpian,  at  the  foot  of  ihc  caucadan  mountains ; 
and,  from  the  ruffian  year-books,  wc  learn,  that  the  ruffian  prince 
Mftiflaf  at  Tmutarakan,  a  fon  of  the  great  Vladimir,  in  the  year 
%%  02 1  made  war  upon  a  nation  call  Knfagt,  Both  feem  to  be  the 
fame  people,  and  of  tartanaa  origin,  l^hey  got  their  name  pro- 
bably from  their  mode  of  life,  as  the  Kirghis-Kaifaki  bear  the 
fame  appellation  from  their  eafy  method  of  carrying  on  war. 
The  ruffian  annals  frequently  mention  the  tartarian  Kozaks, 
efpccially  under  the  reign  of  Ivan  I.  in  whofe  time  there  were 
Ordinjkoi  (from  the  great  Orda  or  Horde,  the  chief  feat  of  the 
Tartars  on  the  Volga)  and  Axofskoi  Kozaks.  Thefe  two. 
branches  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  laft  remains  of  tbe  tartarian 
fovereignty  in  Ruffia,  and  even  thefe  are  either  exterminated  by 
the  Ruffians,  or  have  themfelves  difperfcd,  and  united  with  other 
tartarian  nations.  —  In  their  (lead  arofe  the  Don-ioxah,  who, 
Dotwithftanding  this  connection  and  the  apparent  analogy  of  their 
manner  of  life,  political  regimen,  and  felitaresof  face,  are  genuine 
Ruffians,  as  thdr  language  and  religion  evince.  '  Had  they  been 
converted  to  the  latter,  the  ruffian  annalifts,  who  carefully  take 
notice  of  every  convcrfion,  would  certainly  not  have  pafled  it  over 
in  nience.  Samnilung  rujf,  gejch,  vol.  iv.  Compare  with  HupeVt 
nord,  mfcell,  part  24  and  25.  AnnaUx  de  la  Petite  Ruffle  %  par 
Scherer,  Georg?4  defiriftion  •foil  the  Hatiopt  of  the  ruffian  emfhre. 

gre- 
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grdwiiki^  the  oreabuiffld,  the  ucalild,  the  fibiriki^ 
and  feveral  other  branches  of  Kozaks* 

The  grand-priiic^licy  of  Kief  was,  fince  Oleg 
transferred  thither  his  ieat  from  Norgorod,  the 
capital  of  the  ruffian  nation ;  and  continued  to  be  fo 
till  the  year  1 1  sj,  when  the  grand-prince  Audrey 
Yuryevitch  Bogoluhikoi  chofe  Vladimir  for  bis  re« 
lidenoe.  From  that  time  forward,  though  Kief  had 
its  own  princes,  yet  this  continued  no  longer  than 
till  the  year  1240,  when  the  Tartars  conquered 
Kief  imd  defolated  the  whole  country.  Eighty 
years  the  tartarian  dominion  lafted,  during  which 
this  grand-principality  retained  its  native  princes,  but 
they  were  under  the  arbitrary  orders  of  the  Tartars, 
and  were  obliged  to  divide  their  fovereign-rights 
with  the  t^tarian  viceroys.  From  this  fupremacy, 
which  left  the  country  ftill  fome  femblance  of  an 
independent  confticution,  Elicf  fell  in  1320,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  lithuanian  prince  Gedemin, 
who  defeated  the  laft  grand-prince  Staniflaf,  placed 
a  viceroy  in  his  (lead/  and  in  his  condud  towards 
this  unhappy  country,  adted  from  no  law  but  that 
of  the  conqueror. 

At  this  aera  we  are  probably  to  fix  the  origin  of 
the  MAX.o-RUflsiAN  Kezaks,  or  Kozaks  of  Little- 
Ruffia.  The  dread  of  a  foreign  fovereignty  which 
feemed  to  announce  itfelf  by  unufual  feverity,  may 
be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  have  given  rife  to  this 
military  republic.  A  multitude  of  fugitives,  who 
had  abandoned  their  country,  coUeQed  themfelves 

together 


together  it  the  lower  Tcgioas  of  the  Dmepr^  where 
^ey  fooQ  ixgaft  to  form  ii  petty  Aate.  The  per- 
qietiiad  incmiiaiis  and  oontefts  to  whkh  they  wens 
iiibjed  Aom  ilhetr  -neighbours  the  Poles,  the  Li'^ 
tbuzviam  andTaotars,  obliged  ihem  to  adopt  ainili- 
ttry  form  'of  .governmcmt.  Their  numbers  wei^ 
»iaa^0tfing  eonfiderabjty,  when  Kief»  for  the  feconci 
time,  in  i^tfy  was  isavaged  :by  the  Tartars ;  an4f 
UUy,  on  this:grand-:principality  being  entirely  with 
Lithuania  inoorponted  into  the  poliih  flats,  and 
the  kings  of  Poland,  .and  the  inhabitants  fuffbring 
(till  .greater  hardfliipfi  .and  ofqpteffionsthan  before, 
ma2>y<of  them  again  fled  i^  the  new  coIpi\yj  which 
had/now  aflumed*the  name  jof  iLittle^Ruflnbin  order 
to  diftinguifh  themfelves  fiooa  the  great  .ruiSan 
isnipirev  By  infeafible  degrees  ihey  now  fpread  as 
fiiras'theBogue.and  the-Bnieftr*  .and  pof&l&d  the 
whole  country  ineludsd  by  thefe  risers  and  the 
Dniepr.  Villages  and  towns 'fprjung  up  in  which 
the  £ozaks  pafled  tbe  winter  vwith  their  .families; 
all  the  effective  men  roaming  about  'the  ft^ppps 
during  the  fummer,  and,  like  the  knights  of  St. 
John,  perpetually  engaged  in  petty  wars  with  the 
Turks  'and  Tartars  *.  Thefe  circumftances  ren- 
dered them  a  barrier  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
againft  thefe  enemies.;  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
newfree-ftate  was  therefore  not  only  not- impeded 
on  the  part  of  Poland,  but  even  foUered  and  eii- 

•  So  cftrly  as  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fixtccnth  cefitury, 
fhe  Kotaks  ftibdued  a  part  of  tlic-Kvimca,  captured  rTroiniiMid, 
and  made  mtlltary  eampaij^ns  toCoodantinopic. 

conraged 
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couraged  In  variou8*waj8*  EingSigifinund  made  over 
in  perpetuity  to  the  Kozaks,  in  1540,  the  countries 
lying  above  the  catarads  of  the  Dniepr.  Stephea 
Bactori  put  them  upon  a  regular  military  footing, 
gave  them  a  hetman  or  fupreme  commander,  and 
granted  them  likewife  confideraUe  diftri&$  *•  His 
fucceflbrs,  however^  departed  from  thefe  prudent 
meafures ;  they  forbad  the  Kozaks  to  quarrel  with 
the  Turks,  without  confidering  that  they  thus  def- 
troyed  the  fundamental  policy  of  this  warlike  (late  ; 
Poles  forced  themfelves  into  the  country  and  took 
poflfeflion  of  the  principal  offices ;  the  greek  clergy, 
in  fhort,  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  patriarch  of 
Conftantinople,  and  to  acknowledge  the  fpiritual 
fupremacy  of  the  pope. 

Thefe  and  numberlefs  other  oppi;eflions  at  length 
brought  on  a  tedious  war,  profecuted  with  various 
fuccefs,  and  terminating  on  the  part  of  the  Kozaks 
with  their  throwing  off  the  fupremacy  of  Poland, 
and  fubmitting  themfelves  formally  to  the  tzar  of 
Ruflia.    This  fubmillion  took  place  in  the  year 

*  The  fizth*  hetman,  prince  Bpgdan  Refchinlky,  had  a  grant 
of  the  town  of  Ttrechtemirof,  and  it  from  that  time  became 
the  capital  of  the  Kozaks,  which  had  hitherto  been  TfcherkafTy. 
The  Kozaks  obtained  permifCon  to  inhabit  the  whole  region 
from  Kief  to  Terechtemirof,  and  on  the  eafiem  fide  of  the  Dniepr 
their  former  poflclEoni  were  enhrged  by  a  trad  of  country  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  extent.  Thus  Stephen  had  the 
prudence  by  this  piece  of  policy  in  fome  meafure  to  fubjedl  the 
Kozaks  to  him.  His  fucceflbra  profited  by  this  dependence, 
till  at  laft  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  ftates»  which  had  arifen 
from  protedion  on  one  fide  and  gratitude  on  the  other,  degene- 
Btratcd  into  oppreflion  and  reboUioa. 

1654, 
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i  5549  under  tbe  hetman  Bogdan  Khmelnitzki,  and 
this  example  wasfoon  followed  bjr  all  the  tQW|is  and 
inhabitants  ontheeallernfide  of  theDniepr,withKieF, 
'^  Thus  at  length  iras  Little-RuiTia  a^d  the  antient 
mun-feat  of  the  ilavo-ruifian  nMioft,  %fter  a  fepara- 
tion  of  thre^  hundred  and  thirty-four  years^ ;  again 
united.with  the  main  body  of  tbe  /ui^ap  monarchy. 
The  events  of  thia  countty,  from  that  H^jod,  fall  in 
with  the  hiflbry  of  the  ruffian  en^ire^  The  namo 
Little-Rufiia  indeed  ftill  fubfifts }  but  the  form  o^ 
its  government)  its  kojeak  eftabliflimenti  and  the 
nation  itfelf,  have  undergone  great  alterations,  which 
have  only  fome  veftiges  of  its  former  difference* 

During  the  war  betwwn  tbe  Kozaks  and  the 
Poles  numerous  bodies  of  fugitive  Kozaks  fled  from 
the  weftem  to  the  es^ern  fide  of  the;  Dniepr  into 
the  fouthem  provinces,  of  the  i;n|Sa^  empire,  where, 
preferving  their  military  conAitutioo,  they  fettled  in 
an  iminhabited  but  fertile  region  *,  This  is  the 
origin  of  what  are  called  the  flobode  Kozaks.  .  The 
country  in  which  thefe  were  eftablifhed  had  an^ 
tiently  belonged  to  the  grand-principality  of  Kief, 
and,  from  the  time  of  its  being  firft  over-run  by  thc^ 
Tartars,  had.  remained  an  unpeopled  defert)  the 
new:'-comfrs  who  now  returned  to  the  defolated 
inheritance  of  their  fathers,  were  well*  received  by 
tsar  Alexey  Mikhailpvitch ;  their  numbers  increafed 

« 

» 

*  In  the  prefcQt  gorcrnmcnt  of  Kharkofi  and  partly  too  in 
thofe  of  Kurfk  and  Voronetck 
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by  the  anfival  of  new  fetdcr«,  tad  tKcy  conftruaed 
many  towns  and  Tillages.  This  region  at  prefent 
is  one  of  the  moft  inha)»ted  of  the  ruflian  empire. 

The  fecond  confidenble  colony  of  the  malo- 
ruffian  Kozaks,  the  Zaporogtans,  arofe  much  earlier 
than  the  flobode  regiments.  In  order  the  bettec  to* 
defend  the  country  of  the  Ukraine  Kozaks  agaiaft 
the  inroads  of  the  Tartars,  it  had  been  fettled  that  a 
part  of  the  young  unmarried  men  fhould  alwaya 
abide  on  the  fouthern  borders  where  theDnieitf 
falls  into  the  Euxine ;  by  which  means  this  dtftrift 
fhortly  became  a  rendezvous  of  (lout  martial  youths, 
and  the  flay  there  was  confidered  as  a  fcboel  for 
military  exerrifes.  The  poHii  government  favoured 
this  feminary,  by  which  the  country  obtained  the 
benefit  of  a  border-tnilitia ;  and  the  greater  degree 
of  freedom  in  which  the  young  Koseaks  here  pafled 
their  time,  was  fo  agreeaMe  to  them,  that  they  were 
never  defirous  of  a  difeharge  from  their  ua^uiet  and 
dangerous  pofts.  Accuftomed  to  »  bachelor's  life 
fhey  admitted  no  women  amottg  them ;  yet  tfaeif 
numbers  were  gradually  increafitg  by  fugitive  Ko« 
zaks  who  fought  a  fhelter  among  them  from  poUfli 
oppreflion.  By  little  and  Kttle  their  habitationa 
extended  to  the  (hores  c^  the  Bogue,  and  thef 
eftabliihed  themfelves  in  all  the  adjacent  parts* 
About  the  commencement  of  the  (eventeenth  mok^ 
tury  they  came  tp  a  total  feparation  from  the 
jparental  (tock,  the  malo-ruflian  Kozaks,  under  the 
hetman  whereof  they  had  hitherto  Iived,and  ere£ted  a 

militar/ 


^ 
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military  (late  'of  their  own,  nrhole  thief  was  to  be 
an  eledive  arbitrary  kofchevoi-ataman.  Their  chiefs 
feat«  which  they  caMed/etfibai  confifted  of  a  fortified 
camp,  and  though  they  often  temoved  it  from  one 
^ace  to  another,  yet  they  conftantly  remuned  aboUt 
the  catarad8,^n!gi\  of  the  Dniepr,  fit)m  which  xhcf 
received  {heir  diftinftiYe  appellation  * :  Zaporogi^ 
**  at  the  catarafts/' 

The  conftitution  of  this  little  military  nation  was 
one  of  the  mofi:  curious  in  the  world.  War  was  the 
ultimate  aim  of  their  fodal  connedion^  their  haJtA* 
tual  trade,  and  theb  darling  employment*  Agr{# 
cukure  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  they  entirely 
needed,  and  f<^owed  the  fifhery,  and  the  chac^ 
aib  otherwife  than  as  matters  of  paftimeit  Celibacy 
being  enjoined  as  a  fundamental  law  of  their  ftate^ 
§pT  gratifying  the  inftinds  of  nature  they  made  a 
pradke  of  bringing  dff  women  from  their  ndgfabourl  | 
but  the  raviOiers  were  obliged  to  keep  the  vidims  of 
their  luft  at  a  diftance  from  the  fetfcha.  In  ordet  to 
keep  up  thdr  numbers,  th^y  not  only  ftole  children 
w4ierever  they  could  catch  them,  but  criminals  afld 
viagabonds  from  all  the  nations  around  were  treU 
comed  and  adq>ted  by  them.    There  are  but  few 

*  Kofib  in  the  tartarian  fignifiet  a  camp.  AtamSA  in  of  like  im- 
]^Tt  with  hetman.  The  term  Jit/cia  comes  from  the  rufs  verb  to 
cut  off,  to  lop  away  ( i) ;  the  camp  was  fortified*  and  confe- 
qucDtly  cut  off  from  the  circumjacent  region  or  diftridl.  2Ui  ia 
rufs  iigoifies  behind,  beyond,  znd  forog  acatarafl  or  water-fall. 

(?)  OtflfetfiBb. 
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european  languages  that  were  not  fpoken  among 

them.  *—  Their  conftitution  was  purely  democratic ; 

every  kozhk '  enjoyed  equal .  rights.     Their  ataman 

was  elefkedvanmiaily ;  and,  on  the  expiration  of  his 

office,  fell  igain  to  the  rank  of  the  commcm  Kozaks* 

Every  dtizea  of  the  republic  had  equal  pretenfions 

to  this  foirerefgn  dignity.  -^  No  written  laws  were 

known  to  them,  but  they  had  ufages  which  held  the 

{Jace  of  lavv>  and  by  which  decifions  were  made  with 

extraordinary  ftn£tnefs  and  impartiality.     A  Kozak 

who  kiUed  his  •  fellow-citizen  was  buried  alive  with 

the  body.'    A  thief  was  obliged  to  (land  three  day< 

idh  the^  piWdty^  and  puniihed  with,  lafhes  till  fire- 

qusntly^he  Htd  under  the  fcourgc.  —  The  generality 

iif  them  adhered*  toi  the  greek  churdi  i  yet  no  notice 

was  taken  o!  divef  fity  of  opinion  in  matters  at  faith. 

7*heir  moia[l  cbvader  was  conformable  to  their  way 

of  life  and  form  of  government :    they  had  alt  the 

virtues  and  vices  of  a  free  people  fubiifling  by  war 

and  rapine.    They  were  courageous  and  favage; 

horpltableknd  greedy  of  prey ;  a£Uve  and  temperate 

on  their  expeditions,  and  lazy  and  gluttonous  at 

home.  —  The  number  6f  efFeflive  men  among  them. 

amounted  at  times  to  forty  thoufand  *. 

♦  The  ruffian  chancery  was  fcldom  cxaAly  informed  of  the 
re.al  number  of  the  Kozaks,  they  confidering  their  force  as  t 
political  fecret.  In  the  year  1764,  the  number  of  efiFcAitc 
people  was  thought  to  amount  to  37,117  ;  but  probably  they 
were  mucb  {bronger. 

Thefe 


.^ 
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•  »  •     » 

Thefe  Kozaks  hare  often  changed  their  fovc* 
reignty,  if  we  may  fo  call  the  relation  in  which  thi» 
indomptable  people  flood  one  while  with  Poland, 
then  with  tKe  Tartars  and  the  Porte,  and  laftly  with 
Ruffia.  Peter  the  great  dcftroyed  their  fetfcha,  oa 
their  taking  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Ukrainian 
hctman  Mazeppa ;  but  they  aflembled  again  after^ 
wards  under  the  protection  of  the  khan  of  the 
Krlmea,  and  were  re-admitted  in  1737  as  rufliaia 
vaflals.  A  chancery  was  erected  for  the  purpofe  of 
overfeeing  them^  which  however  had  butilttle  or:no 
influ^ce  on  their  internal  government.  .  The  onfy 
obligation  they  were  under  to  the  empire  was  to 
appear  in  the  field  when  commanded^  at  which  times 
they  were  paid  and  provided  as  was  cuflomary  with; 
the  JLozdks*    la  the  Turkifh  war  which  terminated 

•  '        •  •  * 

in  J  7  749  they  not  only  proved  faithlefs  on  feveral 
occafions,  but  alfo  betrayed  their  defign  of  rendering 
themfelves  independent.  When  they  re*captured  thei 
regbn  of  theDniepr,  which  at  that  time  was  called 
New  Servia,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Nevv- 
ruflian  government,  and  was  peopled  with xolonifts; 
they  declared  that  country  to  be  their  property,  prac« 
tiled  hoftiKties  againft  the  fettlers,  and  partly  by  arti-^ 
fice  and  partly  by  violence  reduced  about  fifty  thout 
land  Malo-ruffians  to  their  obedience.  This  rebel* 
lion,  their  life  of  celibacy  and  rapine,  the  total 
negleft  of  agriculture  in  fo  fertile  a  country,  and  the 
conftant  refiftance  they  made  to  every  attempt  at 
bringing  them  to  a  better  condud,  at  length  deter- 

V  3  mined 
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minod  the  empreft,  in  the  year  1775,  cmirdf  to 
^mnihilate  the  exiftence  of  this  little  fpartaa  ftate,  A 
l)ody  of  ruifiaa  troops  furrounde4  and  diiarined 
them.  A  maoifefto  was  iflued^  by  which  it  was  left 
to  their  choice^  whether,  by  adopdng  a  decent  and 
moral  regimen,  they  would  become  ulefiil  fubjefii, 
or  take  themfelves  out  of  the  empiie.  A  part  of 
them  remained)  and  took  to  various  trades )  others 
in  numerous  bands  withdrew  to  the  Turks  and 
Tartars,  or  led  a  roving  life  about  the  ruffian  fron^ 
tien*  The  country  which  they  had  poflefled  was 
Added  to  the  then  New<-ruffian  gorerhment,  and 
belongs  at  prefent  to  that  of  Ekatarinoilaf. 

Thus  far  their  hiftory  is  known  and  even  related 
Ey  foreign  writers.  Not  fo  notorious,  however,  is 
the  remarkable  ^»  that  the  nporogian  Kozaka 
^m  fubfiit,  only  under  another  name,  and  havt 
ieeently  received  a  new  conftitution  in  a  country 
plotted  to  chtm.  By  an  ukafe  of  the  30th  of  Juno 
lypa,  Catharine  II.  affigned  to  the  Zaporqgianst 
w4io  rendered  them&lves  ferviceaUe  during  the  laft 
Tufktih  wnr,  the  iiland  of  Taman  (belc^ging  to  the 
province  of  Taurida)  with  the  entire  region  between 
the  river  Kuban  and  the  fes  of  Anof  as  far  as  the 
rivers  Teyaand  Laba  (a  tra&  of  1017  fqus^e  geoi 
gn^cal  miles)  for  their  pl^fce  of  fettlement^  They 
Stained  at  the  lame  time,  under  the  name  of  l^o- 
paks  of  the  £ui;in^  a  well-regulated  koi»k«conftlp 
ttttton,  and  the  right  of  eleding  their  own  atan^ans } 
but  are  imipodiately  dependent  on  the  governor  of 

the 


< 
ihe  proviace  of  Tauri^at  wi  are  placed  under  the 
department  of  the  college  of  war.  Their  numbers^ 
of  both  fexes, amount  now  to  sbove  twenty  thouiand^ 
^^ong  whom  is  a  difcipUned  corps  wdl-equij^ied  of 
^een  thouf^d  i&m^ 

The  fjscond  nuiin  btafich  of  the  Kozaks  are  th^ 
pONSKoi.  They  have  this  appellation  from,  th^ 
region  of  the  river  Don^  ^  which  they  have  conr 
iiantly  inhabited^  and  moft  probably  derive  theip: 
4efcent  from  novgorodian  Ruffians,  The  firit  fettle- 
la^nts  of  them  on  the  Don  cannot  well  have  been 
earlier  than  after  the  Tartars  were  forced  out  of 
thoie  parts.  The  fame  hpmeflead  and  a  fimiliar 
jnode  of  life  probably  occafioned  the  tartarian  name 
W  Kozaks  to  be  given  to  the  rlfing  colony,  which 
was  afterwards  communicated  to  the  confederate 
Malo-rufliansy  who  lived  under  a  like  military  co9- 
^ttttion.  Ic  is  not  improbable  that  the  Ruffians, 
on  their  firft  comings  found  ftill  confiderable  r^« 
jnains  of  Tartars  ia  the&  parts,  with  whom  they 
united,  inducing  them  Co  adopt  the  greek  religion 
and  the  rui&an  language.  This  fuppofition  at  lead 
accounts  for  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  rq)ublic,  and 
the  ruflb'tartarian  mixture  which  is  ftill  perceived, 
as  well  in  the  featvrea  a;B  in  the  language  of  the 
^onftoi  Kozaks, 

Thif  colony^  ibofi  after  its  origin  became  a  coa- 
fidvaUe  ftau.  The  happy  eflFe£^  of  their  profitable 
waiiiure  tempted  ^9,  miltitude  of  bol4  apd  eitf^- 
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prifing  youths  to  come  over  to  them  from  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  the  vaflalage  of  the 
boors,  introduced  about  this  time  into  Ruflia,  con* 
fributed  greatly  to  multiply  their  numbers  by  run- 
aways from  this  deprefied  condition.  A  great 
many  efcaped  back  to  their  former  homeftead,  and 
even  the  prifoners  of  war  obtadned  denizenfliip  by 
the  policy  of  the  Kozaks,  for  the  fake  of  increafing 
the  number  of  their  ibldiery. 

After  the  unfortunate  campsugn  of  the  Turks 
againft  Aflrakhan  in  1570,  they  felt  themfelves 
fufficiently  bold  and  powerful  to  make  Tfcherkaflc 
heir  capital  fixty  verfts  firom  the  fort  of  Azof  be- 
longing to  the  Turks.  —  They  were  now  in  reality 
m  bulwark  to  the  ruffian  empire ;  the  monarchs  of 
it  therefore  a£ted  by  thefe  Kozaks,  as  the  kings  of 
Poland  about  the  fame  time  did  by  the  Malo- 
ruffians :  they  &voured  their  growth,  affigned  them 
countries  free  of  impofts,  on  the  borders,  and  en* 
^eavoured  to  keep  them  in  a  fort  of  dependence 
which  might  be  ufeftil  to  the  government,  efpecially 
in  times  of  war.  In  the  year  1 579,  we  for  the  firft 
time  meet  with  donfkoi  Kozaks  among  the  ruffian 
troops ;  a  body  of  them  confiding  of  three  diouland 
men  were  in  the  expedition  made  by  tzar  Ivaa 
Vaffillievitch  a^nft  Livonia,  by  whom  they  were 
aUb  paid.  Since  that  time  they  have  frequently 
been  of  great  fervice  to  the  ruffian  empire  bj  their 
)>ravery }  though  from  their  tove  of  indepeadenee 
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and  from  thdr  propenfity  to  depredation,  they  have 
(uffered  themfelves  to  be  incited  to  rebellion  *• 

At  prefent  the  donfkoi  Kozaks  inhabit  the  pl^ns 
about  the  Don,  between  the  governments  of  Saratof, 
Caucafus,  Voronetfh,  and  Ekatarinoflaf,  as  far  as 
the  fea  of  Azof.    Their  territory,  which  even  now 

.  amounts  to  upwards  of  three  thoufand  fix  hundred 
fquare  miles,  was  formerly  far  more  ezteniiVe ;  but 
fince  the  rebellion  of  1708, a  part  of  it  hat  been  added 
to  the  adjacent  provinces..  As  the  donfkoi  Kozaks 
have  preferved  their  kozak  conftitution  entire,  they 
live  under  a  military  regimen  totally  different  from 
the  other  governments.  Their  number  is  eftimated 
at  two  hundred  thoufand,  of  whom  a  corps  of  Ught* 
cavalry  oi  twenty-five  thoufand  is  always  ready  for 
marching, 

internal  revolutions,  and  a  difpofition  to  broils, 
have  given  birth  to  many  emigrations  of  the  donfkoi 
Kozaks,  whereby  feveral  new  branches  of  Kozaks 
have  arifen,  of  which  only  the  moft  fignal  are 
deferving  of  being  further  particularifbd.  ^^  Th« 

[  earliefl  emigrations  happened  to  the  Volga,  where 
the  Kozaks  ufed  only  to  tarry  in  fumnier,  and  oa 
the  approach  of  winter  to  return  to  their  dwellings 
about  the  Don*  In  procefs  of  time,  a  part  of  them 
completely  fettled  about  the  firft  mentioned  river» 

whereby  feveral  towns  on  the  Volga,  at  Saratof^ 

*  The  moft  important  rebellions  of  this  natioo,  are  that  of  th^ 
year  1670,  of  which  Stenka  Rafin  was  at  the  head,  and  that  of 
.  fyoa^  under  the  condud  of  fiuh^riiit 
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"DtokreHky  T^aritziB,  Xrcherhpi  Tar^  apd  otfa^pj 
obtained  iohs^blifin^s^  who  afterwards  for  the  moA 
part  weDt  over  to  tbp  civit  (;on(litauoiv  In  the  year 
1734,  the  voLOAic  Ko;?s^k8  were  decbred  inde^ 
gendcBt  on  thofe  of  the  Don  ;  whsn  th^y  obtained 
equjJ  privileges  with  the  latter,^  and  had  their  owi) 
ataman.  At  prcfent  th^  ko:;ak  regime^  id  aboliiihe4 
among  the  greater  part  of  them ;  no  more  than  two 
colonies  are  upon  the  true  kozak  eftabUfiiment  and 
perform  military  fervice*  The&  are  the  oubofskoi 
s^d  the  ASTRAKHANsKox.  The  former  bave  their 
^hief  feat  in  the  little  town  of  Dubofcn,  ou  the  right 
l^ank  of  the  Volga.  The  country  affigned  them  lies 
between  Dmitreflk  and  Tzarit^in^  and  ev^teads  over 
at  fpace  o(  a  hundred  verfts  in  length  s^d  lixty  in 
breadth.  They  amount  to  about  three  thousand 
bfiadft*  In  the  year  17763  tbey  wer^  obiiged.  to 
deliver  a  part  of  their  men^  who  were  £>rmed  into  a 
proper  kozak  regiment,  and  had  its  quarters  between 

Mofdol^  and  Azof.  -1-  The  aftrakban  Kozaks  dwell 

< 

partly  in  the  city  of  Aftnikfaan,  and  partly  in  the 
villages  around ;  b  numbers  they  are  about  e^dl 
to.  the  former. 

A  fecond  colony  of  the  donikoi  Kozaks  are  th^ 
oRiBfiKSKoji  who  feparated  from  their  parent-dock 
nearly  at  the  fiime  time  with  the  vojlgaiCj  and 
fettled  about  the  nver  Tcprek,  whence  they  arie  alb 
called  TEREKSKoi  Kozaks.  In  a  campaign  of  the 
tzar  Ivan  L  againft  the  caucafian  Tartars,  a  body 
of  them,  as  the  van  of  the  armyt  p^n^trated  into 
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z  part  of^^tfaia  great  chain  of  motmtai&s,  which  on 
account  of  its  prominent  rocks  was  Kke&cd  u>  ti 
comi  * ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  that  they  re* 
ceived  their  appellation,  which  they  generally  bear 
to  this  day.  Their  prefent  homeftead  is  on  the  To- 
rek>  where  their  regiment,  confiding  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  does  duty  in  the  frontier  lines  ag^inft 
the  highland  Tartars  of  Caucafus. 

They  dwell  in  five  fortified  ftanitzas,  malung  fo 
many  companies.  Befides  their  own  commanders 
and  war-ofEcers  f,  they  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
commandants  in  the  Kitzliar  and  Mofdok.  Being 
principally  employed  againft  the  Tartars  oi  Mouni: 
Caucafusi  they  are  almoft  always,  under  anns^ .  and 
therefore  in  conftant  pay*  Being  thus  inured  to 
fervice,  courageous,  and  weU-acquainted  wi^  the 
mountains  and  die  tartarian  nuiiwer  of  fighting,  they 
are  of  ei^cellent  fervice  againft  thefe  untra&ablc 
and  piratical  neighboiirs;  but  their  niimber^not 
toeing  fufficient,  in  the  year  1776,  flic  ftaiiitzas»  or 
Certified  villageij  between  Mofdok  and  Azof,  were 
added  to  them,  asid  fuppUed  with  Kozaks  from  the 
Volga.  Thefe  fotm  one  dfftitt&  polk,  or  corps, 
under  the  denomination  oi  the  troop  of  AfirakhaD* 
Kozaks.  -—Near  the  grebenflcoi  Kooaks  dwell  the 
asMEKSKoi,  who  are  of  the  (ame  origin  with  them» 
«nd  therefore  nMd  no  particular  account* 

More 
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More  lately  than  the  volgaic,  the  oreni^urc- 
Kozaks  feparated  from  their  common  ftem.  At 
their  firft  rife  they  dwelt  colleftivcly  about  the  river 
Samara  j  but,  after  the  conftruAion  of  the  oren- 
burg-lme  in  1730  to  1740,  the  major  part  of  them 
were  tranfported  thither.  At  prefcnt  they  have 
their  h(Hneftead  along  the  Samara ;  along  the  Ui 
and  the  Ural,  from  VerkuraWk  to  Iletzk,  alfo  in  the 
petty  forts  erefted  againft  the  Kirghifes  and  the 
Bafhkirs*  In  all  thefe  forts,  Orenburg  exceptcdy 
they  compofe  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
can  eafily  bring  twenty-thoufand  men  iiito  the  field ; 
though  only  from  eight  thoufand  to  ten  thoufand 
are  iaroUed  for  military  fervice. 

One  of  the  mod  numerous  arid  powerful  branches 
of  the  donikoi  ftem  is  formed  by  the  uralskoi, 
formerly  called  the  yaikskoi  Kozaks.  According 
to  their  traditions  they  firft  arofe  about  the  begin- 
nings of  the  fifteenth  century  by  an  inconfiderable 
namber  who  drew  towards  the  Cafpian  as  free- 
booters, and  afterwards  eftablifhed  themfelves  at 
the  mouth  c^  the  river  Ural,  formerly  called  the 
Talk.  Augmented  by  Tartarian  fbagglers  and  pri- 
foners  of  war,  the  colony  foon  ipread  fiirther  up 
the  ihores  of  this  river ;  and,  at  the  time  of  their 
voluntary  fubmiffion  to  t2ar  Mikhaila  Fcodorovitch, 
they  were  already  a  confiderable  nation,  which  has 
(ince  much  increafed  by  emigrations  from  the  Don, 
At  tb?  conwepccm^at  of  the  Uft  century  they  ob* 

tamed 


tained*  from  the  niflian  goyernment  a  regular  con* 
fiitutionj ,  with  permiflion  to  fettle  in  their  prefeac 
pqiTefiio&s.  They  were  placed  on  the  footing  of 
the  Kozaks  .a£  tfae.Doii,  obtained  the.free  and  ex* 
ceedingl^prodisftiTe  .fifliery  of '  the  Ural,  thelichice 
tt>  fetch,  their  iaU»  duty-freei  from  the  adjacent 
falme-Ji&cs,;  the  liberty  to  dtftil  brandy,  together 
)fich  fdvera]^. other  fnivileges.  Prefuming  npoa 
their  opUlonejCs  m  the  year  1772  they  rofe  up  againft 
a  neform,  *  prepoied  by  the  goyernment,  of  the  irre- 
gular  .troq]i;  diey  \Bere9  however,  foon  reduced 
to  obedience.  The  year  ifoOo^ng  a  part  of  them 
joined  the .  crew  of  the  £jk;nau^  j  rebel  IT^melyan 
PueatOief.  On  the  reftoration  .of  trajoquillity  the 
Ifovemment  reftored  to  them  their  pqfleilions  and 
privileges  j  but  in  order  to  efface- the  memorial  of 
this  rebellion,  the  name  of  thefe  Kozaks,  that  of 
their  capital^  jand  of  the  river  where  they  dwelt^ 
were  abolifhed,  and  changed  for  thofe  they  bear  at 
prefent.  ^ 

Since  that  time  their  political  conflitution  has  got 
a  fomcwhat  different  form,  to  prevent  the  like  mi£i 
fortunes  in  future.^  Their  nun^ber  is  jcomputed  to 
be  about  thirty  thoufand  men  fit  to  bear  a;rms,  and 
they  keep  up  a  corps  properly  equipped  of  twelve 
thouland .  men,  among  whom,  however,  are  many 
Tartars  and  baptized  Kalmuks.  Their  proper 
homeflead  is  along  the  right  ihore  of  the  Ural,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ilek  to  the  Cafpian ;  where,  be-* 

fides 
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fides  dieir  grand  capitid  Urallk,  diejr  poflefr  the 
important  town  of  Gurief  on  die  Ca%iaa»  and  per* 
Sorm  &rvice  in  the  line  of  forts  on  the  Ural  againft 
the  Kirgfaifes.  On  the  left  or  kiighifian  fide  of  the 
Ural  they  haire  oidsr  the  iinall  ibrtlletsk  on  the 
Ilek,  vAdA  U  inhabited  by  an  iadtpeodtnt  colony 
detad^  from  the  main  body.  Their  tenitory^ 
which  extends  in  length  dghtf  geographical  mile$> 
jet  forms  no  particular  disilion  in  the  political  geo* 
gr^liy  of  the  easpire,  (like  die  homefteads  of  the 
Kozaks  of  the  Don  and  the  £uxine»)  but  beloAgSi 
SD  the  government  of  Cancafus. 

The  iafty  and  in  its  origin  the  moft  remarkable 
branch  of  die  great  donikd  family,  that  we  flialt 
here  mentira,  are  the  siBEkiAK-Kozaks.  Inftigat- 
ed  by  a  di^fition  to  roaming  and  to  pillage* 
confiderable  multitudes  of  donfkoI-Kozaks,  in  the 
fixteenth  century  abandoned  their  homeftead  on 
the  Don^  in  order  to  rob  and  plunder  the  couatries 
lying  eaftward.  In  their  predatory  ezpecCtions 
they  were  not  only  dangerous  to  the  newly-acquired 
ruffian  poffeifions  on  the  Volga,  but  they  even  ven- 
tured to  embark  on  the  Cafpian,  where  as  enter- 
pri%ig  pirates  they  foon  became  formidable  to  all  the 
bordering  nations.  At  the  time  that  thcfe  dcfolating 
fwarms  of  robbers  were  fpreading  terror  on  every 
fide,  Ivan  Vaffillievitch  II.  fat  upon  the  ruffian 
throne.  The  efforts  of  this  prince  to  reftore  order 
and  fecurity  to  the  provinces  he  had  conquered  from 
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the  Tar(ai:8,  aiid  to  give  vigour  to  the  cdmiberoe 
with  the  neighbouring  afiacic  nations,  had  fcarcely 
ftruckfoot>  when  the  flagitious  fpiric  of  depredation 
on  the  part  of  the  Kozaks  threatened  to  fruftrate  his 
faired  hopes.  He,  therefore,  in  the  year  1577, 
aflembled  a  confiderable  army  and  got  togethcar 
a  fleet  of  'fhips  to  chaftife  thefe  audacious  hordes^ 
add  to  reflrain  them  for  ever  within  the  bounds  of 
duty.  Panic-ftruck  at  thefe  mighty  preparations^ 
the  robbets  difperfed  and  fled  into  the  neighbouring 
regions.  A  company  of  between  fix  and  feven  tbou» 
fand,  proceeded,  under  the  conduft  of  their  ataman 
Yermak  Timofeiyef,  along  the  rivers  Kama  axkd 
Xfdiuflbvaiya,  onwards  to  Permia^  and  afcended 
ihe  Ural  mountains.  Here  Yermak  faw  befort 
him  the  immenfe  trad  of  country  which  we  now 
call  Siberia ;  unknown  wildemeffes  and  ferocious 
tribes,  never  feen  by  the  reft  of  mankind,  feeme| 
neqefTarily  to  fee  bounds  to  bis  farther  progreft ;  but 
animated  by  courage,  and  delighted  with  the  bold 
idea  of  being  here  the  founder  of  a  new  and  exteor 
five  empire,  Yermak,  with  his  handful  of  aime4 
companions,  marched  down  the  fide  of  tJ^e  Ural 
chain,  defeated  the  tartar  khan  Kutfchum^.  prefled 
forwards  to  the  Tobol  and  to  the  Irtyfli,  and  tq  tfat 
Oby^  and  fubjugated  on  this  aftonilhing  expedjtioJi^ 
Tartars,  Vogules^  and  Ofliaks.  Fortiine  J^d  4onf 
jnuch  for  Yermak^  and  Yermak  had  done  ev^ry 
thing  be.  could  for  being  worthy  of  bis  fuece(8|  but 
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(he  denied  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  heroic  ehter^^ 
prife.  His  Uttle  army,  traded  by  battles  and '  fa- 
tigues, was  not  fufHcienr  to  maintain  a  tra£l  of  fd 
many  thoufand  fquare  miles,  and  td  keep  in  obedi«* 
ence  fuch  a  number  of  con(][uered  nations.  In  the 
impoifibilitf  of  completing  his  conqueft  by  the 
eftablifiiment  of  a  {late,  he  refolded  at  lead  to  refcue 
from  oblivion  the  memorial  of  his  atchievement,  by 
raifing  for  pofterity  an  indelible  monument  of  the 
the  boldnefs  of  hfs  genius*  He  accordingly  in  158 1 
made  over  his  conqucfls  by  a  formal  capitulation  to 
tzar  Ivan  Vaflillievitch ;  who,  in  return  for  this 
Important  fervice  rendered  to  the  country,  abfolved 
him  from  all  refponfibility  for  his  former  undertak- 
ings to  the  detriment  of  it,  and  nobly  rewarded  hit 
magnanimity  and  his  talents. 

If  ever  a  grand  projeft  was  brought  to  effed  by 
itnaU  and  infignificant  means,  it  was  certainly  in 
this  conqueft  of  Siberia ;  and  if  the  man  who  was 
capable  of  conceiving  it,  and  with  fuch  means  of 
accomplifliing  his  purpofe,  merits  the  appellation  of 
it  great  man,  then  pofterity  cannot  refute  that  name 
to  the  conqueror  of  Siberia.  —  Yermak  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  ^ee  his  plan  of  conqueft  ripen  ta 
))erf€£tion.  He  died  in  1584;  but  after  his  death 
die  difcovery  and  conquefts  were  profecuted,  by 
tegimems  of  donfkoi-Kozaks  fent  thither  for  that 
J)utpofe,  as  far  as  the  eaftern  ocean  and  the  moun* 
1^  of  China ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  i7ch  cen- 
tury 
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tury  this  whole  part  of  the  world  was  already  a 
tuffian  ptovince.— -  As  well  thofe  who  were  implicat* 
cd  in  Yerihak  s  rebellion^  as  the  Kozaks  who  had 
more  lately  come  to  Siberia  remained  in  that  coun- 
try as  a  militia  to  keep  the  reduced  nations  in  obe^ 
dience*  Moil  of  them  married  with  the  natives  of 
all  nations;  many  c^f  thofe  who  came  afterwards 
brought  their  families  with  them.  This  was  the 
4)rigin  of  the  fiberian-Kpzaks,  whofe  number  at 
prefent  far  eJiceeds  a  hundred  thoufand;  but 
of  whom  the  greater  part  carry  on  trades  as 
.burghers,  and  only  about  fourteen  thoufand  do 
military  duty  as  proper  Koz^ks* 

We  pafs  on  now  to  the  remaining  branches  of  the 
.flaTonian  ftock,  which  either  wholly  or  in  part  are 
inhabitants  of  the  ruffian  empire }  confining  our« 
felves  to  the  mod  ftriking  refults  in  the  account  we 
ihaU  give  of  them^  as  the  greater  part  have  their 
own  hiftories,  which  only  in  certain  refpe^ls  have 
jmy  connexion  with  our  prefent  plan. 
.  2.  Of  the  three  flavonian  nations,  properly  fo 
called,  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  ruffian  empire, 
aext  to  the  principal  nation^  the  Poles  are  the  mofl 
numerous.  According  to  the  ruffian  year-books, 
(for  domeftic  accounts  are  here  entirely  wanting,) 
this  people,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  ruffian  Slavi, 
and  on  the  fame  occafion,  came  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Viftula.  Their  ftate,  now  nearly  extinct, 
was  probably  founded  in  the  ninth  century ;  though 

VOL*  I.  X  they 
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.  they  firft  appear  in  hiftory  only  at  the  clofe  of  the 

•  tenth.  Notwithftanding  they  Iprung  fibm  orte 
flock  with  the  Ruffians,  the  two  nations  were  al- 
fnoft  continually  involved  in  hoftilkies,  now  threat- 

-ening  the  one,  and  now  the  other  with  deftruSion, 
and  which  finally  terminated  in  depriving  the  Poles 
of  their  exigence  as  an  independent  nadon.  For 
rendering  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  countries 
more  perfpicuous,  it  will  benecefTary  to  diftinguifli 
two  periods :'  the  preponderance  of  the  poliih  ftate 
•over  the  ruined  ruffian  empire ;  and  the  triumph  of 

*  the  latter,  with  its  increafing  power,  over  the  de- 
dining  polifh  republic. 

" '  The  former  period  dates  its  origin  from  the  un- 
fortunate battle  on  the  Kolka,  in  which  the  combin- 
ed power  of  the  ruffian  princes  was  defeated  by  the 
Tartars,  and  in  its  confequences  brought  Rufiia 
under  the  dominion  of  thefe  furious  conquerors. 
During  the  whole  period  of  the  tartarian  oppreffion> 
and  even  for  a- long  time  after,  the  Poles  and  Lithu- 
-  anians,  lefs  harafled  by  the  mongole*  tartarian  hordes, 
f  maintained  a  decided  fuperiority  over  the  ruffian 
flate,  enfeebled  by  its  partition  and  the.abufes  of  a 
foreign  fovereignty,  and  managed  it  fo  profitably 
that  they  feized  on  a  great  part  of  the  fineft  pro- 
vinces of  that  empire.  The  feveral  principalities 
of  Smolcnfli,  Polotfk,  Tur,  Viteplk,  Lutzk, 
Briaenik,  and^  Pereyailavl,  and  the  whole  grand- 
dukedom  of  Kief,  uith  various  other  trafts  of 

•    country. 
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coanfty,  the  enumeration' whereof  w6u!d  be  tedious^ 
fell,  in  thefe  times  or 3(iVaftation,  byf^tcc  of  arms^ 
to  Lithuania ;  and -on  dve  union  bf  that  ftate  with 
the  kingdom  oF  Potallii/  tecamc  parti  bf  the  pollfij 
empire.  After  'their*^fnahcipation;fifbint'  ihc  tafta-' 
rian.yoke,  it  occurred  t6' 4:he Tufliaiv  princes  topro-i 
fecute  their  claims  to  tfc^:  captured-  pi^evinces ;  but 
the  fortune  of  •  war  •  is*  foo  changeable'  always  ^cf 
htovit  the  righteous  caufe^  and  the-greatefl:  :£n!i 
finefl  part  of  the  loflj  territories-  remained  with  ihiJ 
pumty  m  the  hands  of  theufurpers,  who' dared  'to 
abet  by  their  arms  •  the  'rdiftance  of  ievbral :  of  the* 
ruffiaii: .  provinces,  agamfl  •  the  *  foyereignty  of  the 
empire*  ■  The  doixieftic .  diftqrbances  whi(^;  s^^ 
wards  weakened  Ruffia,  aotwithdandipg -f he  refto*, 
tatton  of^e  integrity j  and  indivifijt)i}UY  qf  the. 
empire^  were  ever  fo^qifliing  the;  Pol^s-^wivh  pre*, 
tenceand  occafion  for  .  meddling  wit^ .  jts  i^ern^J^ 
afiirsv'  During  the  deplorable  ax^a];<;tiy'{:^uf^d ' bjF: 
thevfsflfo  Demetriufes,  they  conftantly,  by  the  fug^; 
geftioM  q(  ^  refine^  and  ambitious  policy,,  took  parl^ 
with:  one  br  the  other  ufurpcr  i  an4,wfieu  ?t  [ength 
th^'poHlb  ptince  Vladiflaf  wa^s  called  by ;  their  ijcu^ 
fluence  to  the  ruffian  throne,  they  not  only  recap-l, 
tured^Smolenik,  but  eyei^  ma4e  th^£$}yes:n;iafter. 
of  Mofco.  Indeed  $b?  ^le^on  of  a  native  princey: 
and.ih^  expulfioif  of  the  Poles  from  the  capital,  re*, 
flexed  order  and  trsmquillity  to  the  empire^  and; 
once  more,  and  for  the  laft  time,  iti^infl^peodency 
•'  X  2  was 
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uras  to  be  pufchafed.  The  peace  which  fecured  the 
throne  to  the  new  tzar  Mikhaila  Romanoff  and 
and  dlfmifled  the  Poles  from  Ruilia,  obliged  that 
prince  to  xeliotqmih  the  proyinces  of  Smolen£k,  Se* 
vena,  arid  Tfchemigof.  With  this  1^  degradation, 
however,  thepoliih  influence  ceafed ;  the  prepon** 
derance  of  this  (late  was  gradually  declining,  and 
the  inexorable^Nemefis  brought  on  the  period  when 
the  Poles  were  obliged  to  do  penance  by  a  long 
ieries  of  misfortunes,  even  to  the  diflblution  of  their 
national  exiftence,  for  their  miftaken  or  ill-fupported 
call  to  the  didature  of  the,  north. 

Already  under  the  fucceilbr  of  the  politic  but 
humifiated  Mikhaila,  Ruffia  completed  the  wide  cir- 
cuit of  her  territories  by  reconquering  her  raviOied 
{Provinces  ^  and  the  grand-principality  of  Wk£^  after  a 
long  feparation,  united  again  with  the  parent-ftate. 
In  proportion  as  Ruffia,  by  the  vigorous  transform 
ihations  of  Peter  the  great,  increafed  in  inward 
ftrength  and  outward  confequence,  Poland  was 
finking,  through  the  defeds  of  an  ill-organtfed 
cbnftitution,  into  a  political  imbecility,  the  oonfe* 
quences  whereof  were  but  too  foon  viiible  to  :the 
difadvantage  of  the  nation. — The  caufes  of  this 
decline  belong  not  to  the  plan  of  the  prefent  under* 
taking ;  atid^the  progrefs  of  the  ruffian  fuperiority, 
with  the  ultimate  conTequence  of  the  unequal  rela- 
tion of  the  two  ftates,  has  been  already  mentioned 
iii  its  mod  ^il^ial  periods^ 

Accor- 
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According  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  ruffian  em- 
pire»  the  Poles,  excepting  the  chief  nation,  form 
the  mod  confiderable  part  of  the  aggregate  popola- 
tion.  They  are  either  by  millions  together  in  the 
governments  of  Polotik,  Molulef,  Minlk,  Brazlau, 
Vofnefenlk,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Vilna,  and  Slo* 
nimflc ;  or  in  fmaller  numbers  as  colonifts,  in  the 
circle  of  Selenghinlk,  on  the  Ircyih,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  empire. 

3.  The  third  ilavonian  nation  vfnthia  the  borders 
of  Ruffia,  are  the  Servians  or  serbes,  a  branch 
of  the  illyrian  Slavi.  By  the  denomination  of 
Illyria,  was  originally  under  ft  ood  no  more  than  the 
eaftern  cojft  of  the  Adriatic.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  appellation  of  Great-Illyria  fprung  up, 
which  comprehended  almoft  all  the  roman  provinces 
in  the  eaftern  part  of  Europe,  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Danube,  and  even  quite  to  Pontqs.  At 
prefent  that  country  is  di\'ided  by  its  fovereigmies 
into  the  Venetian,  liungarian,  and  turkifh  lUyria. 
vOf  the  latter  the  kingdom  of  Servia  is  a  part, 
having  received  its  name  from  the  inhabitants*  The 
Turks  call  it  Lafs  Vilayeti,  or  Lazarus Jand,  becaufc 
in  the  year  1365,  when  they  fubdued  it,  Lazarus 
was  prince  of  Serbia.  It  formerly  confifted  of 
two  provinces,  the  prefer  Serbia  and  Rafcia,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  accordingly  diftinguiflied  into 
Serbians  and  Hafcians, 

The  Servians  and  Raitzes  in  the  ruffian  empire 
arc  colonifts,  to  whom  in  the  year  1 754,  a  confider- 

X  3  able 
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able  diftrid  was  allotted  on  the  Dniepr  near  and 
upoa  the  poUeflions  of  the  zaporogian  Kozaks. 
TWs  country,'  which  got  the. name  of  New  Serviai 
was  for  the  moil  part  an  uninhabited  defart,  ex- 
tending to  the  then  polifh  borders,  by  which  it  was 
furrounded  on  three  fides.  The  Serbians  who 
voluntarily  fettled  here  in  confiderabie  numbers, 
were  formed  into  a  military  aflbciation,  to  be  a 
check  upon  the  diflenfions  and  cxceflcs  of  the  Za- 
porogians.  In  the  year  1764,  the  whole  of  this 
trafl:  of  country  was  crefted  into  the  government 
of  New  Ruffia,  and  at  prefent  forms  a  confiderabie 
part  of  the  province  of  Ekatarinoflaf. 

There  are  ftill  two  other  tribes  in  the  ruffian  em- 
pire,  which,  notwithftanding  the  obfcurity  of  their 
x>rigin,  are  fuppofed  to  be  related  to  the  Slavi. 
Thcfe  are,  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Lettish  ;  the 
latter  alfo  comprifi?  the  Kures  among  them. 

4.  The  lettifli  race,  to  which  the  Lettes,  Lithu- 
anians, and  old  Pruffians  belong,  was  not  a  pri- 
•mitive  ftock,  as  the  finnifh,  the  germanic,  or  fla- 
vonian,  but  a  diftinft  branch,  now  become  incog- 
nizable, of  the  Slavi,  and  which  at  the  fame  time 
evinces  a  near  affinity  with  the  Vendi.  The  con- 
formity of  the  lettifh  with  the  Havonian  and  old 
Tendifh  language,  and  the  famenefs  of  their  antient 
mythology,  gives  to  this  fuppofition  a  high  degree 
of  probabih'ty.— The  appellative  Litva,  by  which 
the  Lithuam'ans  call  themfelves,  is  found  in  Neftor's 

chronicle 
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<;hromcIe  fo  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  who 
enumerates  the  Lithuanians  among  the  nations  tri* 
butary  to  the  ruffian  monarchy  j  which  could  not 
find  means  to  render  itfelf  an  independent  nation 
ttU  the  time  when  dangerous  inteftine  divifions 
i^rang  up  in  Ruffia  under  the  fuccefTors  of  Vladi* 
mir  the  great.  She  then  freed  herfelf  from  the 
ruffian  fupremacy,  enlarged  her  borders  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  her  former  mafters,  and  at  length  grew 
to  be  a  power,  formidable  alike  to  all  her  neigh- 
bours. In  the  thirteenth  century  Ringold  firfl 
appears  under  the  title  of  a  fovereign  grand-prince. 
His  fon  Mendog  profited  by  the  tartarian  incurfions 
into  Ruffia  for  marching  forth  to  make  conquefts 
here :  under  him  and  his  fucceffi)rs  the  whole  of 
lithuahian  Ruffia,  together  with  Volhynia  and 
other  provinces  •,  fell  off  by  degrees  from  Great 
Ruffia.  Gedemin»  one  of  the  moft  renowned  of 
thefe  priftceS)  droye.  the  Tartars  out  of  Kief,  and 
fubje£ted  that  ^grand-dukedom  to  him.  Taghello^. 
one  of  his  fucceffors,  of  another  race,  caufed  him<. 
felf  to  be  baptized  in  1386,  married  the  polifh 
queen  Hedvig,  and  united  Lithu^a  in  perpetuity 
to  the  ftate  of  Poland ;  in  confequence  of  which 
union  the  conquered  ruffian  provinces  devolved  to. 
that  kingdom.  Since  that  period  Lithuania  has 
conflantly  followed  the  fortunes  of  Poland ;  and, 
with  the  gradual  extinction   of  it,  has  likewife 

*  See  the  article,  Ruflia  and  Poland. 

X  4  fallen 
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fallen    a   prey   to   her    ftronger   and   powerlb'l 
ifeighboun* 

At  the  partition  of  the  year  1773  Lithuania  fur** 
ntihed  the  whole  Ihare  which  Ruflia  at  that  time 
obtained,  and  out  of  which  the  prefent  viceroyal- 
ties  of  Mohilef  and  Polotfk  are  formed.  In  the 
fubfequent  partition  of  the  year  1793,  this  grands 
dttchy  again  loft  1731  iquare  miles  and  850^00 
fouls,  which  now  belong  to  the  vice-royalty  of 
Minik ;  but  the  larger  portion  which  Ruilia  got  on 
this  occaiion,  was  tak^n  front  Lictle-Poland  la 
the  final  partition  of  the  year  1795*  the  lafl:  re- 
mains of  Lithuania  alfo  fell  to  the  ruffian  empire, 
of  which  at  prefent  the  vice-royalties  of  Vilns^  and 
Slonimlk  are  compofed*  Thefe  provinces  of  the 
ruffian  empire  are  therefore  thofe  in  which  Lithua* 
nians  refide,  but  the  nun^ber  of  people  of  which 
this  nation  confifts  can  hsprdly  be  given  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  as  they  are  every whe|r  fning* 
led  with  Ruffians  and  Poles. 

5.  The  Lettes  were  originally  one  people  witt^ 
the  Lithuanians.  Both  nations  fpoke  the  fame  lan« 
guage,  (as  ev^n  at  prefent  the  lettifli  can  only .  b<; 
confidered  as  an  altered  dialed  of  the  lithuanian,) 
9nd  thdr  very  nan^e$  feem  in  fa£^  to  be  the  fame  f . 

TilJ 

^  We  find  ID  the  accounti  of  the  middle  ages  the  following 
denommationi  u(ed  without  diftindion  :  Lctthania^  Letthovi  a^ 
Litthavia,   Litfonia^    LotUyi,    LiUhvioii  Letthovini^  Litthva- 
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Till  towairds  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Livonia 
or  Lettland  wa^  entirely  unknown  to  the  gecman 
hiftorians ;  it  i$  mentioned  oiily  by  Danes,  Swedes, 
and  Ruffians ;  by  the  two  former  on  occafion  of 
their  piracies^  and  by  the  Ruflians  for  denoting 
their  dominion  over  that  country. 

The  provinces  on  the  Baltic^  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Livonia,  Efthonia,  Kurland,  and  Semi^^ 
gallia,  belonged  in  the  earlieft  times  to  the  ruffian 
ftate,  and  had  even  a  ihare  in  the  founding  of  it, 
j^eftor  *,  the  oldell  and  moft  authentic  ruffian 
annalift,  names  at  leall  among  the  tributary  nations, 
Litva,  Semigola,  Kors,  and  Lif ;  that  he  does  not 
exprefsly  mention  the  !(^ectes  may  probably  proceed 
from  their  not  being  at  that  time  a  particular  na- 
tion diftin^irom  the  Lithuanians.  The  dominion 
of  the  ruffians  over  thefe  nations,  is  thenceforward 
confirmed  by  feveral  additional  teftimonies.    When 


Di,  Lettones,  &c.  Probably  the  Lettes  obtained  their  particu-^ 
hr  name  froai  their  firft  homeftcad.  In  the  circle  of  Valk,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Venden,  a  nver  named  Leete  takes  its  rife. 
This  river  is  called  in  lettifh  ia  Latte^  and  a  Lette  is  in  their  Ian* 
guage  Latvis,  a  man  living  by  the  rircr  Latte.  It  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  LetigalDaf  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  annals,  is  from 
the  fame  origin.  LfitU  means  in  lettiih  a  Lithuanian,  and  ^aU 
the  end,  therefore  the  country  which  borders  on  Lithuania, 
Tannauif  hift.  of  Livonia  and  Efthonia,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

•  Sec  an  account  of  Ncftor  and  his  chronicle,  Sec.  in  the 
fidediont  from.foreign  literary  Journals,  printed  for  Dcbrett, 
2  vols,  8vQ.  vol.  ii.  p*  293,  Sc  fqq. 

J  the 
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the  Gtxmm%  had  fettled  in  Livooia,  Mcinhard  did 
not  dare  publidy  to  preach,  till  Vladimir,  grand- 
prince  of  Polotzk  had  firft  granted  him  permiiEon  ; 
'*  becaufe  (as  Henry  the  Lette  affirms)  the  heathen* 
^  iih  inhabitants  were  tributary  to  hiou"  It  is 
obferved  by  the  fame  native  chronicler,  that  the 
Lettgallians  are  of  the  greek  religion;  and  that 
the  Ruffians  in  feveral  places  baptized  the  heathens*  - 
In  the  year  1209  biihop  il^lbert  openly  {hewed  the 
fupremacy  of  the  ruffi^an  grand-princes,  when  in  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  which  he  entered  upon  through 
the  teutonic  knight  Arnold,  he  gives  fecurity  for 
the  payment  of  the  cuftomary  taxation,  and  in  the 
year  1 2 1 1 ,  at  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Vladimir, 
he  completely  concedes  the  tribute- 
Certain  as  it  is,  from  thefe  and  many  other  indu* 
bitable  teftimonies,*  that  the  diftri£b  inhabited  by 
Lettes  on  the  Baltic  (or  on  the  varagian  fea,  as  the 
ruffian  annals  fay)  already  belonged  to  Ruffia  in  the 
earlieft  periods  of  its  monarchy;  it  neverthelefs 
appears,  that  Livonia  had  then  no  fettled  confti- 
tution,  nor  was  bound  to  the  parent  (late  by  any 
firm  political  tie.  Satisfied  if  the  tributary  nations 
only  paid  their  tribute,  the  ruffian  grand-princes, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  age,  left  the  civil  con- 
llitution  to  the  inclination  of  the  Lettes,  who  there- 
fore knew  of  no  other  magiftracy  than  their  elders, 
whom  they  flill,  from  the  flavonian  term  Start 
china,  ftyle  Starofts  :    the  ruffians  even  made  no 

oppofition 
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oppofition  to  the  attempts  of  foreign  conquerors^ 
who  were  beginning  to  ered  a  new  fo vere^nty 
here.  Thus  it  happened,  that  tfaefe  countries,  parti- 
cularly during  the  civil  diflentions  which  preyed 
upon  the  vitals  of  Ruflia,  gradually  quitted  their 

loofe  conne£tion  with  that  empire,  and  could  not 
afterwards,  notwithftanding  the  repeated  eflForts  of 

the  ruffian  princes,  be  brought  back  to  a  re-union, 
till  Peter  th^  great  revived  the.claim  which  belonged 
to  his  ftate  from  the  very  foundation  of  it  in  the 
tnie  import  of  the  word,  and  indeed  by  a  transfer 
from  the  people. 

To  the  reft  of  Europe  Livonia  remained  generally 
unknown,  till  in  the  year  1 158  it  was  difcovered  by 
fame  merchants  of  Bremen  on  their  fearch  for  new 
branches  of  commerce  towards  the  north.  Thefe 
mariners  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duna,  opened 
a  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  returned  thither  feveral 
times,  and  at  length  proceeded,  with  the  confent  of 
the  natives,  along  the  fhoreof  the  Duna,  many  miles 
up  the  country.  About  eighteen  years  after  the 
difcovery,  an  auguftine  monk,  named  Meinhard> 
fettled  in  Livonia,  who  made  the  LIvonians  chriftians, 
and  himfelf  their  biihop,  whereupon  many  Germans 
at  various  times  were  induced  to  repair  thither  alfo. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  century,  Knut  VL  king  of 
Denmark,  made  an  expedition  to  Efthonia,  got  pof- 
feffion  qf  that  province,  and  provided  the  converted 
inhabitants  with  priefts  and  churches.  For  con- 
quering and  keeping  Livonia^   the  biihop  in  the 

year 
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year  iioi  founded  the  order  of  the  Sword-brethreo^ 
afterwards  called  knights  Teaiplars»  and  granted 
them  the  third  part  of  the  country  with  all  rights  and 
ioYerelgnty,  Thefe  knights  were  all  Germans^  irtio 
ccmverced  the  patiYCS  to  chriftianity  with  great 
fuccefSf  though  not  without  l>lood(hed»  and  made 
them  cheir  vaflals.  They  afterward^  united  them«» 
felves  with  the  teutonic  order  in  Pruffia,  to  iirhonx 
Vatdimar  III.  king  of  Denmark^  in  the  year  1386^ 
fold  Efthoniafor  the  fum  of  eighteen  thoufand  marks 
of  (tandard  gold^  ]n  the  year  i$Xi  the  livonian 
heermeifter  Plettenbefg  again  feparated  from  the 
teutonic  order^  ai>d  was  admitted  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  among  the  prvices  of  the  german  empire. 
The  attempts  xnade  by  tzar  Ivan  Vafiillievitch  II, 
to  reconquer  thefe  provinces  which  had  been  torn 
from  the  ruffian  empire,  and  the  i^eakneis  of  the 
order,  which  felt  itfelf  not  in  a  capacity  to  refill  fa 
powerful  an  enemy^  at  length  in  1 56 1  effeded  the 
fromplete  feparation  of  the  liyonian  ftate.  Efthonia 
put  itfelf  under  the  protedion  of  Sweden,  Liyonia 
united  with  Poland,  and  Courlax\d  w^s  a  peculiar 
dukedom  under  Polifli  fupremacy,  which  the  laft 

heermeifter  Gotthard  Kcttler  held  as  a  fief  of  that 
crown* 

From  this  acra  Livonia  became  the  unhappy  objeft 
of  contention,  for  which  Sweden,  Ruflia,  andPoland^ 
for  an  entire  century,  were  continually  exhauAing 
thcmfelves  in  bloody  wars.    During  this  period  it 

bad 
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had  once  nearly  become  a  peculiar  kingdom*;  but 
Sweden  atlafl;  got  the  upperhand,  and,  at  the  peace 
of  Oliva  in  1 66o>  added  this  province  to  the  poi^ 
feflion  of  EfthoDia*  Both  countries  finally,  after  t 
war  of  twenty  y^ars,  came  to  the  Ruffians  by  the 
treaty  of  Ny(i^  in  17a  i^  and  form  at  prefent  the 
vice-royalties  of  Riga  and  Revalt 

The  eycnts  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  till  the  year 
156 1, are  interwoven  with  the  hiftory  of  Livonia>  as» 
from  the  time  of  its  conquefl:  by  the  knights  of  the 
cro(s,  it  conftituted  a  part  of  the  livonan  ihtte^ 
Gottfaard  K^tler»  as  above  related^  {hatched  from 
its  ruins  the  new-ereded  dukedom  aj  his  proper  fpoil) 
and,  from  that  period,  Courland  appears  in  hiflory 
as  a  peculiar  (late.  On  the  exiindion  of  Kettler's 
male  race  the  eftates  of  Poland  endeavoured  to  feize 
upon  Com'land  as  a  lapfed  fief,  and  to  unite  it 
immediately  with  the  kingdom ;  but  the  couriftr 
nobility  prelerved  to  them£elves»  by  the  aid  of  tbo 
ruffian  courts  the  right  of.  eledmg  a  new  dOk«« 

*  Amopg  the  aUcmptt  made  by  tzar  Ivan  VdSIUevitcb  II«  to 
obtain  the  fovcreignty  of- Livonia,  one  was  by  making  an  offer  to 
the  Danifh  prince  Magnus,  in  the  year  ^596,  of  this  country  under 
the  title  of  a  kingdomi  refcrving  to  himfelf  the  paramount  lord- 
ihipy  and  an  inconfiderable  annual  tribute.  This  propofal  was 
enforced  by  a  ruffian  army  of  twenty-five  thou^nd  men  |  and 
Magnus  for  a  time  adually  ilyled  himfelf  king  of  Livonia.  This 
prejeAy  however,  by  the  war  which  broke  out  upon  it  with  Sweden 
and  Poland,  terminated  fo  unfortunately,  that  Ivan  even  loft  his  own 
poifellions  in  Livonia,  and  Magnus  obtained  the  bifliopric  of 
Pilten  during* his  natural  life. 

5  Their 
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Their  choice  in  1737  fell  on  count  Erhelt  John  vok 
Biren,  who  was  fucceeded  in  the  government  by  his 
foa  Peter.  —  As,  on  the  total  diffolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  the  feudal  connexion  with  it  feR 
off  of  courfe,  and  the  duchy,  in  its  declining  con- 
didonj  thinking  it  coukl  not  fubfift  without  a  more 
powerful  patronag*,  the  eftaces  of  the  country  agreed 
in  the  year  1795  by  a  free  refolution  •  to  coniider 
the  feudal  conftitution  as  demolifhed,  and  uncondi^ 
tionally  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  emprefs  of 
Ruflia:  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  bifhopric 
of  Rlten  which  had  ftood  immediately  under  the 
crown  of  Poland. 

The  fite  of  Poliih  Livonia  is  deferving  of  ibme 
brief  notice  here.  This  trad  of  country,  which, 
under  the  government  of  the  teutonic  order,  formed 
likewife  a  part  of  the  livonian  (late,  reverted  in  the 

■ 

year  1561,  with  the  whole  province  of  that  name, 
to  Poland.  At  the  peace  of  Oliva,  by  which  Li* 
vcHiia  came  unda[  the  fovereignty  of  Sweden,  this 
fole  diftrid  hoiwver  remained  to  the  polifli  ftate, 
retaining  from  that  time  its  name  in  contradidion  to 
fwedifli  Livonia-  On  th6  partition  of  1773,  this^ 
country,  which  had  hitherto  conftituted  its  parti- 
cular Yoivodefhip,  was  annexed  to  Ruflia,  and  now 
comprehend)  the  two  circles  of  Dunaburg  and  Re- 
fitza  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Polotlk. 

We  will  now  once  more  furvey  the  trafts  of  the 
Ruffian  empire  which  are  inhabited  by  Leties.    The 

♦  Sec  Life  of  the  Eonprefs  Catharine  IF.  vol.  ill. 
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homeftead  of  this  nation  is  not  the  whole  of  Livonia, 
but  only  a  part  of  it  which  is  called  Lettland  •  j  the 
Kures  in  CourIand>  Semigallia,  and  the  bifhopric  of 
Pilteh  are  tnie  Lettes  V  by  whom  Jn  part,  the  lettifli 
language  is  fpoken  in  the  greateft  purity :  but  this 
people  is  moftly  degenerated  in  polifli  Livonia,  where 
they  areniiied  with  Poles  and  Ruffians  f.  The 
number  of  iliem  at  prefent,  for  want  of- -proper 
ftatements,  camiot  be  acctiritdy  afcertained)  But  in 
the  viceroyahy  of  Riga  alone, '  there  were  upwards 
df  226,000  Lettes,  according  to  the  laft  ceitfus.  '* 

At  prefent  they  ard  no  longer  known  as  a  fepairate 
people;  they  wiere mingled  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
and  at  laft  blended  with  the  Lettes,  the  Efthes, 
and  the  Coures,  or,  as  w^  ufually  call  them,  the 
Lettonians,  the  EfthonianSj-andCourlanders;'  The 
moft  vifible  remnant  of  thefh'is^  al  Sa(Ks,  where,  in 
converfation  with  others, in  thechurches and fchools, 
^hey  fpeak  the  lettlfh  language;  buf  in  their  houles 
and  among  themfelves  they  ufe  the  antient  lietiflK 
The  Liefs  that  were  fome  time  ago  difcovered  on 
the  fea-fhores  in  Courland  have-  been  thought,  and 

B6t  without  reafit^n,  to  be' run-&way  boors  from 

•  •  -  » 

\  *.  Lironia,  or  tfae.prefent  yiceroyalty  of  Riga,  confi^  of  nine 
4iftnds  or  circles^  of  w^ch  four  compofe  what  is  properly  tGrmed 
Lettland.  The  remaining  five  circles  are  inhabited  by  Eilhonians. 

f  Even  the  Dobllity,  which,  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
antient  llvonlaii  date,  is  originally  german,  has,  under  the  poHfh 
foprcmacy,  difdid  the  german  language,  and  adopted  that  of  the 

Poles.  :  .  

Skills. 
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Salis.    To  conclude,  in  regard  to  their  etteriof 
thel-e  is  now  no  vifible  difference  between  them  and 
'  the  Lettes. 

The  Lettesi  or  Lettonians,  1  people  always  peace- 
able,  induftrious,  hofpitable,  frii^al^  and  of  fome- 
what  better  dilpofitions  than  the  Efthonians, 
inhabited  the  greater  part  of  the  Venden  dlftrid;^ 
and  extishded  themfelves  even  into  t>orpat;  and 
therefoi'e  it  is,  that  the  chronicles  mention  the 
Lettes  in  Ungannia.  That  they  were  at  all  times 
a  nation  entirely  diftinft  from  the  Liefs  and  Efthes 
is  evinced  by  their  language^  fome  particular  cuf- 
toms,  the  general  concurrence  of  hiilory,  and  the 
imj^cable  hatred  of  the  two  lad-mentioned  nations 
againft  them,  which  they  were  conftantly  esLei-cifing 
in  fcom  and  oppreifipn*  That  averfion  even  ftill 
feems  not  to  be  extind ;  for  the  Liets  that  live 
among  them  do  not  willingly  intermarry  with  them^ 
ftnd  the  Efthes  are  very  apt  to  deride  and  defpife 

.tfiem*. 

Their  otigin  has  been  at  one  time  fought  for 
among  the  gredan,  and  at  others  among  the  (iu> 
matian  tribes*  Wtthotst  meddling  with  the  Qo^^ 
troverfy  whether  they  were  formerly  called  Latzians, 
or  were  driven  out  by  the  Perfians,  *fc  perceive  by 
theit  language,  that  they  are  of  affinity  with  the 
Courlanders,  or  Coures,  and  properly  of  lithuanian, 
or  in  general  of  Ihvonian  origin.  In  their  language 
.we  find  a  mixture  of  other  people,  as  it  contains 
many  words  borrowed  firom  the  ruffian,  the  pQliib» 

the 
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the  efthonian,  the  german,  and  even  fome  apparently 
from  the  Utin  ;  which  may  be  accounted  for  from' 
their  derivation,  their  migrations,  and  their  mixture 
with  other  people.  At  prefent  they  occupy  two' 
diftrifts,  which  both  together,  after  them,  are  called 
Lettland;  By  the  augmentation  they  received  from 
the  Liefs,  (now  reckoned  with  the  Lettes,)  the^ 
Vendes,  the  Lettgallians,  and  the  Efthonians,  they 
are  now  njore  numerous  than  they  were  ii^  the^ 
twelfth  century.  The  Lettes  call  themlTelves  Lat-' 
weetis. 

The  Lithuanians  live  in  the  government  of  Polotfk 
and  Moghilef :  they,  as  well  as  the  Lettonians,  are 
int^ermixcd  with  Slavonians  and  Finns,  but  chiefly 
with  the  latter,  and  are  of  the  fame  confeflion  of  faith 

with  the  Poles. 

■ 

SECTION    II. 
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Finns. 

A  Second  msun  ftem  of  the  nations  dwelling  in 
Huflia  is  that  of  the  Finns,  of  which,  though 
not  one  branch  (the  Hungarians  excepted,  if  we 
choofe  to  reckon  them  among  them)  has  ever  rifeii 
into  a  ruling  nation ;  yet,  as  being  the  common  flock 
of  mod  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe;  is^  exceed- 
ingly remarkable  for  its  antiquity  and*  its  wide 
extent,  from  Scandinavia  to  a  great  diftance  in  the^ 
afiatic  regions  o£  the  north ;  and  thence  again  xo 
VOL.  1.  Y  the 
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the  Ihorcs  of  the  Volga  and  the  Cafpian.  Dif- 
perfed  as  all  the  finnifli  nations  are  in  this  prodigious 
ipace,  yet  the  refemblance,  in  bodily  frame,  in  na- 
tional charader,  in  language,  and  in  manners  is 
preferved.  It  is  fcarcely  lefs  remarkable,  that  the 
generality  of  the  finnifli  races  (till  dwell  only  in  the 
north,  which  has  ever  been  their  favourite  abode, 
and  on  which  account  they  are  likewife  called  in- 
habitants of  morafles  or  fens ;  and  the  chace  and 
the  fifliery  have  ever  been  with  each  of  them  their 
chief  occupation  and  triade.  So  great  a  refemblance 
feems  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  concerning  the  common 
defcent  of  the  nations  that  fall  under  this  divifion 
of  our  work ;  which  of  them,  however,  is  properly 
the  parent  ftock,  can  hardly  be  decided*  The 
aboriginal  name  Finns  already  known  to  Tacitus, 
is  in  ufe  with  none  of  thefe  nations ;  but  they  call 
themfelves  by  a  different  appellation. 

Uncertain  as  the  proper  and  original  denomina- 
tion of  this  people  is,  not  lefs  obfcure  are  alfo  their 
origin  and  the  early  events  that  befel  them. 

None  of  thefe  nations,  fome  of  them  of  very 
great  antiquity,  numerous  and  far  extended,  (the 
Magyares  excepted,)  has  ever  played  a  confpicuous 
part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world ;  no  one  of  them 
has  ever^  acquired  a  iafting  independency,  or  pro-^ 
duced  a  hero :  but  they  have  all,  as  far  back  as 
authentic  hUlory  reaches,  been  a  prey  to  their  more 
enterprifmg  and  powerful  neighbours.  Accordingly 
they  have  no  chronicles  of  their  own;  and  their 

hiftory 
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hiftory  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  their^ 
conquerors. 

On  takii^g  a  furvey  of  the  whole  extent  of  Scan- 
dinavia  and  Ruffia,  which  is  ftored  with  finniih 
nations>  it  is  eafy  for  the  mind  to  conceive  how  the 
parent  ftem  might  come  from  the  borders  of  Ada 
to  the  Baltic,  then  to  have  roamed  along  the  northern 
coaft  of  that  fea,  and  to  have  fpread  on  both  fides 
of  it  deep  into  the  fouth,  till  in  procefs  of  time  it 
penetrated,  here  by  Lettes  and  Slavonians,  there 
by  german  Scandinavians,  far  into  the  north.  But 
probable  as  this  hypothefis  may  be,  few  data  for  its 
confirmation  are  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory.  It 
names  to  us,  indeed,  from  the  ninth  and  the  twelfth 
centuries,  the  Permians,  the  Finns,  the  Laplanders,, 
and  a  few  other  tribes,  which  now  are  no  longer 
known,  or  at  leaft  folely  by  their  names :  but  even 
of  thefe  we  find  only  fcattered  accounts  in  the 
annals  of  the  people  who  were  concerned  in  trade 
with  them  *,  and  the  other  finnifli  races  on  the  Volga 
and  in  Siberia  have  not  been  difcovered  till  the 
recent  progrefs  of  the  Ruffians  into  thofe  parts. 
All  therefore  that  is  known  of  their  anticnt  hiftory 
is  this,  that  they  pofleflcd  the  greater  part  of  Scan-/ 
dinavia  and  Rufiia  in  the  north,  and  feparated  into 
fcveral  tribes,  which  either  lived  entirely  without 
any  government,  or,  like  the  Permians  and  proper 
Finns,  under  their  own  kings.— All  thefe  were 
gradually  fubjugated  by  three  nations,  under  the 
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dominion  of  whom  they  ftill  remain:    the  Nor- 
wegians, the  Ruffians,  and  the  Swedes. 

The  Norwegians  were  the  firft  who  fubjefted 
a  part  of  the  finnifh  north.  Finmark  has  ever  been 
tributary  to  them  ;  yet  it  appears  that  long  before 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  the  whol? 
tra£t  from  Vardhuys  to  the  White-fea  was  inde- 
pendent  of  them  ;  and  that  only  the  remoter  Finns 
about  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  and  on  the 
Dvina,  obtained  their  national  freedom.  The  en- 
terprifing  Norwegians  were  not  content  with  letting 
out  the  conquered  countries  to  vafl^Is,  but  they 
advanced  to  the  independent  diftrifts,  particularly 
to  Permia,  partly  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  and 
partly  for  the  purpofes  of  rapine  and  fpoil. .  Thefe 
expeditions  to  Permia,  which  in  time  became  re- 
gularly made  every  year,  were  firft  checked  by  the 
incurfions  of'  the  Mongoles  into  Ruflia,  and  at 
length  entirely  ceafed,  when  the  princes  of  Nov- 
gorod made  themfelves  mafters  of  that  country, 
and  the  commerce  of  thofe  parts. 

The  fecond  nation  which  difperfed  itfelf  in  the 
finnifli  parts  of  the  north,  were  the  Russians  ; 
who,  though  at  firft,  on  their  fettling  about  the 
Volkhof,  lived  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours 
the  Tfchudes  or  Finns,  and  even  elefted  a  govern- 
ment  conjointly  with  them,  yet  they  afterwards, 
later  than  the  Norwegians,  and  iearlier  than  the 
Swedes,  conquered  and  fubdued  them. 

Karelia, 
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Karelia,  together  with '  a  part  of  Kcxholm, 
feems  to  have  been  the  firfl  diftrick  of  which  the 
Ruffians  of  Ingria  made  themfelves  mafters.  Wherc^ 
fore  .all  the  ruffian  Finns,  even  fuch  as  neither  ia 
regard  to  their  place  of  habitation  nor  their  defcent 
were  Karelians,  but  not  till  a  later  period  were 
maftered  by  the  Ruffians,  were  formerly  called  by  the 
Norwegians  Kyrialians,  The  Ruffians  at  firft  had  no- 
thing but  the  region  about  the  gulf  of  Finland,  or  oa 
the  Kyrialabotn,  and  about  the  Ladoga  lake,  quite  up 
to  the  White-fea.  They  afterwards  fpread  farther 
round  in  thefe  defert  countries,  where  nothing  was 
fixed  by  dated  limits,  and  fubjeded  to  them  a  part 
of  Finland,  On  the  incurfion  of  the  Mongoles, 
the  expeditions  of  the  Norwegians  to  Permia  ceafed : 
and  now  the  Novgorodians  began  alfo  to  fpread 
themfelves  farther  to  the  north  j  and  in  the  four- 
teenth century  Permia  was  converted  to  the  chriftian 
faith  by  biihop  Stephen. 

Probably  at  the  fame  time  fome  Permians  fled 
acrofs  the  White-fea  to  efcape,  this  fiery  zeal  for 
making  profelytes }  and  thus  gave  the  Ruffians, 
who  purfued  their  fugitives,  the  firft  occafion  for 
cftablifliing  themfelves  in  Lapland.  The  latter  now 
foon  began  to  quarrel  with  the  norwegian  bailiffs, 
whofe  bufmefs  ic  was  j  to  colled  the  tribute  in 
thefe  parts.  They  proceeded  to  afts  of  violence, 
and  war  began  on  the  borders ;  when  the  Ruffians, 
who  were  nearer  and  more  powerful,  obtained  the 
advantage.  They  took  in  the  fequel,  not  only  all 
Lappmark  round  Kola,  but  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
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levy  a  tribute  on  the  Finns  in  the  prefent  Finmark, 
and  on  thofe  who  dwelt  in  Trumfen  as  far  as 
Malangen  The  other  finniOi  nations  in  the  eaft* 
on  the  Volga  and  in  Siberia,  became  Aibjed  to  them 
with  their  gradual  extenfion  in  thefe  regions,  by  the 
conqueft  of  the  tartar  kingdoms  and  the  difcovery 
of  Siberia. 

The  Swedes  were  the  laft  who  founded  a  fove- 
reignty  in  the  finnifli  parts  of  the  north.  It  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  that  Erik  the 
faint  fubjugated  and  converted  the  proper  Finns ;  a 
hundred  years  afterwards  the 'Swedes  fet  foot  in 
Tavaftland ;  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  they,e(labli(hed  themfelves  in  Karelia;  and 
about  the  fame  time  the  Laplanders  were  alfo  re- 
duced to  their  obedience. 

Thus  then  the  whole  of  the  finnifh  north  was 
partitioned  among  three  fovereigns,  and  the  nation 
itfelf  was  removed  from  the  rank  of  independent 
people.  —  We  now  leave  the  flationary  point  from 
which  we  furveyed  the  whole  of  its  territory,  be- 
caufe  henceforward  there  are  norwegian,  fwedifh, 
and  ruffian  Finns,  and  only  the  lad  are  here  the 
objed  of  our  attention.  Of  the  thirteen  tribes  into 
which  the  finnifh  ftock  divided,  twelve  belong  either 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ruffian 
empire,  namely,  the  Laplanders,  the  Finns,  the 
Efthonians,  the  Livonians,  Tfcheremiffes,  Tfchu- 
vafches,  Mordvines,  Votiaks,  Permiaks,  Siryanes, 
Vogules,  and  Kondifh  Oftiaks.     The  Madfhares 

alone. 
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alone*,  the  great  mafs  of  the  muted  multitudes 
whom  we  at  prefent  call  Hungarians^  are  the  only 
finni(h  nation  which  belongs  not  to  Ruflia,  and  alfo 
the  only  one  that  has  preferved  its  national  ind^ 
pendence. 

i.  The  Lappes  or  Laplanders  inhabit  the 
extremities  of  the  fcandinavian  parts  on  the  north-  • 
eaftward  to  the  White-fea,  between  the  65th  arid 
the  75th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  Saxo  Grani- 
maticuSy  an  hiftorian  of  the  twelfth  century,  men- 
tions them  firft  under  this  name,  which  iignifies  a 
forcerer,  and  was  given  them  by  the  Swedes ; 
having  been  formerly  comprifed  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Quenlanders  or  Kayanians.  They 
call  themfelvcs  Sabme-Iadzh,  (in.  the  plural  number 
Same,)  and  their  countiy  Same-cdnam. 

The  modern  Lapland,  a  country  abounding  in 
mountainous  forefts  and  lakes,  is  divided  into  the 
norwegian,  fwedifh,  and  ruflian  Lapland.  To  Nor- 
way belongs    the  north-weftern,    to  Sweden  the 

* 

*  Magyar,  as  tlicy  call  themfelvci,  or  Ugrians,  as  they  afre 
termed  ia  the  ruffian  year-books,  of  which  the  modem  Europeans 
have  made  Hungarians.  —  Schlestzer  reckons  no  more  than 
tweWe  fintiifli  nations,  for  he  excludes  the  Tfchuvafches  from  that 
ftocky  though  he  formerly  joined  them  with  it.  Even,  this 
critical  inquirer  into  htftory  thinks  the  Finns  an  european  parent- 
ftock,  (according  to  the  interpKtatioft  which  he  g^ves  to  thcfe 
words,  fuoi  aliunde  vtntffe  nulla  memorsa  efif)  as  they  poffefs  almoft 
the  whole  north  of  Europe,  from  Norway  as  far  as  the  Ural ; 
whereas  the  afiatic  Finns  feem  to  be  only  branches  broken  off. 

Y  4  fouthern. 
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fouthern,  ai^d  tp  RuQia  the  eaftern  part.  According 
\o  the  political  jdidribution  of  the  ruf&an  empire^ 
TuHian  Lapland  forms  only  one  circle  of  the  vice- 
royaky  of.  Archangel,  the  chief  town  of  which  is 
Kola, '  and  is  about  a  thoufand  verfts  in  diameter. 
The  number  of  the  ruffian  Laplanders,  called  by  the 
Ruflians  Lopari,  amounts  to  not  much  above  twelve 
hundred  families.  When  and  in  what  manner  this 
people  probably  came  under  the  ruffian  government 
has  been  already  noticed. 

Schober,  in  his  Memorabilia  Ruffico-Afiatica, 
relates  the  ftory  of  a  Laplander,  who  had  lived  fomc 
time  at  Aftrakhan  *•     This  Laplander,  on  account 

,of  his  uncommonly  capacious  memory,  was  the 
wonder  of  his  time.  He  had  been  privately  ftolcn 
away  from  his  native  country,  when  very  young, 
and  brought  up  at  Stockliolm;  Charles  XL  fent 

.  him  afterwards,  with  a  confiderable  ilipend,  to  Wit- 
tenberg,  in  order  to  ftudy  theology.  It  was  thought 
he  might  be  ufefully  employed  as  a  miffionary  to 
preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Laplanders  in  their  own 
tongue.     Having  finifhed  his' academical  ftudies,  he 

•  returned  to  Stockholm  ;  where,  on  being  examined 

'  at  court,  he  was  found  to  fpeak  latin  readily,  though 
in  general  faultily.  He  preached  without  hefitation, 
but  alfo  without  fenfe.  The  ministry  of  Stockholm 
thought  him  capable  of  undertaking,  under  the 

*  He  is  alfo  fpoken  of  by  Weber,  In  veranderten  Rufsland, 
vol.  11.  p.  i6c. 
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divine  blefling,  the  work  of  converfion  in  his  own 
country,  and  ordained  him  accordingly  to  make 
profelytes  in  Lapland. 

Yhe  converter  of .  the  heathen  being  arrived 
among  his  countrymen,  found  that  rein-deer-milk 
and  dried  fifh  were  no  longer  to  his  palate.  Scarcely 
bad  he  been  there  half  a  year,  but  he  mounted  a 
rein-deer,  forfOok  his  raiferable  country,  prefented 
himfelf  at  Stockholm  in  the  drefs  of  a  common  Lap- 
lander, and  got  a  few  pence  from  the  populace  by 
making  a  fliow  of  his  bead.  Falling  into  extreme 
contempt  by 'this  degrading  employment,  he  deter- 
mined to  repair  to  Denmark.  About  the  year 
1 704,  he  made  his  entry  intp'  Copenhagen,  fitting 
on  his  rein-deer,  amid  (I  a  prodigious  concourfe  qf 
people.  He  was  conduced  to  the  prefence  of  the 
king,  to  whom  he  gave  himfelf  out  for  a  lapland 
prince :  the  people  of  the  court  made  merry  with 
him,  and  kept  him  generally  drunk  with  wine  and 
brandy.  Under  the  fame  title  he  travelled  into 
Germany,  vifited  the  principal  courts,  and  was  fel- 
dom  fober.  From  Germany  he  proceeded  to  France, 
where,  in  one  month,  he  learnt  the  french  language, 
and  received  very  handfome  prefents  from  Lewis 
XIV.  Thence  he  returned  to  Germany  j  and  then 
traverfing  Poland,  he  came  into  Ruflia. 

He  had  been  only  fix  weeks  in  St.  Peterfburg, 
when  he  was  able  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  tolerable 
facility  in  the  ruffian  language,  even  fo  as  to  preach 
in  it  before  Peter  the  great,  the  archbifhop  of  the 

province. 
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province,  and  the  great  officers  of  ftatc.  The  em- 
peror beftowed  on  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rubles,  and  fent  him  to  Aftrakhan,  in 
order  to  learn  the  tartarian  language,  which  con- 
fining of  various  diale£ls,  is  accordingly  very  diffi- 
cult. He  was  adually  mafter  of  it  in  a  very  fhort 
time  fo  as  to  fpeak  it  fluently.  But,  living  very 
loofely  in  Aftrakhan,  and  being  frequently  fecn 
lying  afleep  in  the  flreets,  drunk  and  fenfelefs  ;  he 
was  one  day  taken  up  by  the  Kalmuks,  and  pri- 
vately conveyed  out  of  town.  On  his  being  brought 
before  the  khan  Ayuka,  the  khan  ordered  his 
crown  to  be  (haven  in  the  manner  of  theKaImuk$^ 
had  him  drefled  in  the  kalmuc  fafhion,  and  gave  him 
two  wives,  both  of  whom  were  foon  pregnant  by 
him.  He  had  hardly  been  four  weeks  among  thefe 
people,  ere  he  not  only  underftood  them,  but  alfo 
in  cafe  of  neceffity  would  talk  intelligibly  to  them. 
The  Kalmuks  gave  him  horfes,  took  him  with  them 
on  their  hunting-parties,  lived,  ate,  and  played  with 
him,^  and  had  not  the  flighted  idea  that  he  would 
ever  quit  them.  But  as  foon  as  he  faw  an  opportu- 
nity, he  made  his  efcape,  and  returned  to  Aftrakhan. 

In  this  place  he  afterwards  made  himfelf  mafler 
of  the  perfian,  and  the  language  of  the  fubjefts  ot 
the  great  Mongole ;  he  alfo  fpoke  the  modern  greek : 
but  his  diflblute  life,  and  his  daily  drunkennefs,  cue 
him  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  flouriflied  about  the 
clofe  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  firft  writer  that 
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fpeaks  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  but,  fays 
M.  de  Voltaire,  it  was  not  till  the  fizteenth  century 
that  we  began  to  get  any  rude  knowledge  of  Lap- 
land, concerning  which  even  the  Ruflians,  the  Danes, 
and  the  Swedes,  had  but  very  faint  notions. 

This  vaft  country,  bordering  on  the  pole,  had 
only  been  noticed  by  the  antient  geographers  under 
the  names  of  the  country  of  the  Cynocephali,  of  the 
Himantopodes,  of  the  Troglodytes,  and  of  the 
Pygmies.  Indeed  we  have  learnt  from  the  accounts 
given  by  both  fwedifh  and  danifli  authors,  that  the 
race  of  Pygmies  is  by  no  means  fabulous ;  for,  that 
they,  had  found  them  near  the  pole,  in  an  idolatrous 
country,  covered  with  mountains,  rocks,  and  fnow, 
and  overrun  with  wolves,  elks,  bears,  ermines,  and 
rein-deers. 

The  Laplanders,  (continues  M.  de  Voltaire,)  from 
the  univerfal  telUmony  of  travellers,  feem  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  Finns,  from  whbni  they  are  made 
to  defcend,  nor  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  people. 
.The  men  in  Finnland,  in  Norway,  in  Sweden,  in 
R  ufBa,  are  blonds,  large  and  well  made ;  Lapland 
produces  none  but  men  of  three  cubits  in  height, 
pale,  fwarthy,  with  (hort,  harfli,  and  black  hair  ;  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  head,  their  eyes,  their  ears,  their 
nofe,  their  belly,  their  thighs,  and  their  feet,  dif- 
tinguifli  them  entirely  fiom  all  the  people  that  fur« 
round  their  deferts. 

They  feem  to  be  a  particular  fpecies  formed  for 
the  climate  they  inhabit,  which  they  love,  and  which 

they 
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they  alone  could  love. '  Nature,  who  ha»  put  rein^ 
deer  no  where  but  in  this  country,  feems  to  have 
produced  the  Laplanders  there;  and,  as  their  rein* 
deer  are  not  in  being  elfewhere,  neither  do  the  Lap- 
landers appear  to  have  come  from  any  other  country. 
It  is  not  probable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
lefs  favage  fhould  have  forced  their  way  over  moon* 
tains  and  deferts  of  ice^  for  the  fake  of  tranfplanting 
themfelves  in  regions  To  barren,  and  fo  dark,  that  it 
is  impoilible  to  fee  clearly  for  three  nionths  in  the 
year,  and  where  the  inhabitants  mud  be  perpetually 
changing  their  flations,  in  order  to  find  the  means 
of  fubfiftence.  A  family  may  be  thrown  by  a  tem- 
ped on  a  defert  ifle,  and  may  people  it }  but  it  is 
not  natural  to  quit  habitations  on  the  continent 
which  produce  fome  nourifliment,  to  go  and  fettle  a 
great  way  off,  upon  rocks  covered  only  with  mofs,, 
in  a  dreary  region  of  inc^ffant  frofts,  amidfl  preci- 
pices of  ice  and  fnow,  where  there  is  no  food  but 
rein-deer's  milk  and  dried  fiOi,  and  debarred  from 
all  commerce  with  the  reft  of  the  world, 

Befides,  if  the  Finns,the  Norwegians,  the  Ruffians, 
the  Swedes,  the  Icelanders,  people  as  far  to  the 
north  as  the  Laplanders,  had  emigrated  to  Lapland, 
would  their  figure  have  been  abfolutely  changed  ? 
It  fhould  feem  then  that  the  Laplanders  are  a  new 
fpecies  of  men,  who  for  the  firft  time  prefented  them- 
felves to  our  view  and  our  obfervations  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  while  Afia^nd  America  offered  to 
our  iight  fuch  numbers  of  other  people,  of  whom 

we 
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wc  had  no  great  knowledge.  Thenceforward  the 
fphere  of  nature  has  enlarged  itfelf  on  all  hands  to 
u$,  and  it  is  therefore  that  Lapland  is  become  an 
objed  truly  worthy  of  our  obfervation. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  if  the  natives 
of  Lapland  were  of  a  different  fpecies  from  other 
men,  we  muft  admit  the  eternity  of  matter  with  the- 
men  bom  in  different  countries,  and  begotten  by 
others,  without  being  able,  whatever  retrogradations 
we  might  make,  to  difcover  their  firft  generation, 
unlefs  we  have  recourfe  to  the  fidion  of  the  poets, 
for  a  people 

qui  rupto  robore  nati> 
Compofitique  luto,  nullos  habuere  parentes« 

The  information  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Mofes  apparently  Ihews  that  thefe  fy (terns,  with 
thofe  that  the  antient  philofophers  have  invented, 
on  the  origin  of  the  humah  fpecies,  are  fo  many 
fond  conceits  and  falihoods. 

The  greateft  difficulty  lies  in  knowing  how  the 
children  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  were  white,  could 
poffibly  have  given  birth  to  black  men.  But  this 
difficulty  has  been  folved  in  the  preliminary  diflerta- 
tion  to  the  Unlverfal  Hiftory,  and  in  that  of  M. 
de  Maupertuis  on  the  white  negro.  They  provd 
that  the  difference  and  the  diverfity  of  climate,  a 
greater  or  Icfs  diftance  from  the  fun,  &c.  have  pro- 
duced this  effed ;  and  it  is  what  experience  con* 
firms,  at  leaft  by  analogy. 

z.  The 
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2.  The  Finns,  in  th?  ftrider  fignificadon,  were 
already  known  by  this  name  to  Tacitus,  which  has 
been  preferved  by  the  geographers  and  hiftorians 
of  later  times,  though  without  any  accurate  know, 
ledge  of  the  people.    Properly  thfey  were  not  again 
difcovered  till  the  year  1157,  when  the  fwediih 
king  Erik,  the  faint,  undertook  their  fbb^^gation 
and  converfion*      They  call  themfelves  in  their  lan- 
guage Suoma-lainen,  i.  e.  people  who  live  in  Mo- 
rafles ;  and  their  country  Suomen*Sari,  which  figni- 
fies  a  marihy  country  with  iflands.     Whence  the 
name  Finns  arofc  i$  unknown  *.    By  the  Ruffians 
they  are  denominated  Fint,  but  more  ufually  Tfchu- 
chontzi  or  Maimidi,  nafty  people.    The  Ingrians, 
a  pardcular  defcription  of  finnifh  boors  who  have 
long  dwelt  amongft  the  Ruffians,  and  have  adopted 
many  of  their  cuiloms  with  their  language,  as  well 
as  the  greek  religion,  are  ftill  called  in  rufs  Ifliorki, 
from  the  river  Khora  or  Inger,  from  which  Inger- 
manland  or  Ingria  has  its  name.    They  live  likewife 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valday  and  Bcyet(k,  and 
are  generally  of  the  lutheran  communion. 

The  country  which  is  inhabited  by  this  nation 
comprifes  the  north-eaflem  comer  of  the  Bothnic 
and  Finnifh  gulfs,  interfperfed  throughout  with 
rocks,  mountains,  moraffes,  and  lakes,  between 
the  60th  and  65th  degrees  of  north  ladtude,  its 
circumference  being  computed  at  thirty-thoufand 
verfts.    The  greater  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  king- 

*  So  Gip  ScUcetzcr*    Georgi  is  of  opiaion  that  this  it  the 
gothic  tranflatioD  of  Suoma, 
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dom  of  Sweden';  the  fmaller  fouth*eaftem  portion, 
pofTefled  by  RuiSa,  contains  Ingermanland,  Kex- 
hoim^  ai^d  Karelia,  forming  the  government  of 
Vyborg,  and  part  of  that  of  St.  Peterlburg.  — That 
the  Finns,  in  a  very  remote  period,  lived  under 
their  own  kings,  has  been  already  feen,  as  well  as 
that  the  Ruffians  very  early  got  firm  footing  here, 
and  formerly  poflefled  far  more  than  their  prefent 
fhare.  In  after-times  thefe  territories  were  again 
loft;  and  Mikhaila  Romanof  ceded  to  Sweden 
the  laft  ruffian  pofleffions  in  Finnland ;  but,  by 
the  treaties  of  Nieftadt  and  Abo,  Ruffia  got  back 
the  forementioned  part  of  it. 

In  the  government  of  Vyborg  the  Finns  make 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more 
properly  they  are  the  people  of  the  country.  In 
moft  of  the  circles  of  the  Peterlburg- government, 
they,  with  the  Ingrians,  are  likewife  the  main  body 
of  the  population ;  and  in  the  governments  of  Tver 
and  Novgorod  they  form  confidejable  colonies, 
which  have  long  been  fettled  in  thefe  regions.  The 
number  of  all  the  Finns  living  in  Ruffia  is  not  to  be 
correSly  afcertained;  but  they  probably  exceed 
four  hundred  thoufand  heads. — This  people  and  the 
Laplanders  are  moreover  the  only  two  finniffi  na* 
tions,  whofe  lot  has  been  caft  under  feveral  fove- 
reigns  ;  all  the  other  branches  of  this  ftock  belonging 
exclufively  to  the  ruffian  empire. 

3*  On  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Finn- 
land,  over  againft  Finnland  proper,  dwell  the  £st- 
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HornANS.  This  name,  of  like  import  with  orien« 
talsy  is  of  gcrman  origin ;  many  other  nations  of 
the  Baltic  bore  it  i  by  Tacitus  and  Cailiodorus  it 
is  employed  to  denote  the  borderers  on  the  Amber- 
ftrands:  at  length,  however,  ic  was  confined  to 
defignate  the  fmall  tra&  of  the  forementioned  coafl. 
The  Efthonians  have  no  name  for  themfelves  col- 
leflively,  but  fupply  that  defeft  either  by  Maa  Rah- 
vaft,  people  of  the  country }  inhabitant  (in  the  fin- 
gular  number,  Maa  Mees)  ;  or  if  they  would  fpeak 
more  particularly,  Tarto  Rahvaft,  Perno  Rahvafl:, 
people  of  Dorpat,  of  Pernau,  &c.  *  In  the  ruffian 
annals,  where  they  play  a  confiderable  part,  as 
they,  in  common  with  the  Novgorodian  Siavi, 
founded  the  ruffian  flate,  they  are  called  Tfchudes. 
From  them  to  this  day  the  Peipus  lake  is  called  in 
rufs  Tfchudfkoie  ozero,  the  Tfchudifh  lake. 

That  alfo  this  people,  in  the  remoteft  times,  be- 
longed to  the  ruffian  monarchy,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
During  the  intefline  commotions  with  which  the 
grand-princes  had  to  contend  among  them,  the 
Tfchudes  indeed  gradually  fucceeded  in  withdraw- 
ing themfelves  from  this  fovereignty ;  but,  we  alfo 
learn  from  hiftory,  that  the  ruffian  princes  at  feveral 
times  found  means  to  afTert  their  right  with  vigour, 
and  to  compel  the  Efthonians  by  force  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  Thus,  for  example,  Yaroflaf  found  him- 
felf  under  the  neceffity  of  waging  war  upon  the 

*  Tke  FinBi  are  called  in  the  Efthoman,  Some  Rahvallt  ot 
SomhnL 
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Tfchudes,  and  in  the  year  1030  to  build  Dorpat, 
(or  Yuriefy  as  the  Ruilians  ilill  call  that  town,)  that 
he  might  have  a  ftrong  place  in  the  heart  of  their 
country,  for  the  reception  of  the  impoft^,  and  per- 
haps for  keeping  a  garrifon  in  it.  So  Mfliflaf  march- 
ed againft  the  Tfchudes  and  Semgallians,  on  his 

r 

reviving  his  demand  of  the  tribute  which  they  had 
been  wont  to  pay :  like  wife  in  the  annals  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  we  find  frequent  evidence  that 
no  one  ever  doubted  of  the  fupremacy  of  the 
ruflJan  princes  over  thefe  countries. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  the  cataftrophes  that 
befel  the  Eflhonians  have  already  been  noticed  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Lettes.  Since  the  year  1386^ 
when  Efthonia  was  fold  to  the  Teutonic-order,  it 
has  formed  a  part  of  the  livonian  (lace,  with  which, 
after  a  feparation  of  a  hundred  years,  when  it  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Sweden,  it  again  fell  to  the 
latter,  and  aftei^wards  was  united  to  the  ruffian  ter- 
ritory. The  antient  duchy  of  Efthonia  forms,  in 
the  prcfent  conftitution  of  the  ruffian  empire,  the 
government  of  Reval;.not  only  this  province, 
however,  but  alfo  the  greater  part  of  Livonia,  or 
five  circles  of  the  Riga-government,  are  inhabited 
by  Eflhonians.  Their  numbers  in  the  former  go- 
vernment can  only  be  probably  computed  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty-thoufand ;  in  the  latter,  by 
the  lafl  enumeration,  were  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty- feven  thoufand  heads.     We  fhall  certainly 

VOL.  I.  A  '  therefore 
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therefore    not  be   miitaken  in  dating  their  total 
amount  at  four  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand. 

4.  The  LivoNiA^rsare^byfome antiquaries, clafled 
as  a  peculiar  nation  of  Finns,  while  •  by  others  they 
are  comprehended  among  the  Efthonians  ^.  The 
annaliflsNeflor  and  Henry , the  Lctte  diftinguifli  them 
as  a  feparate  nation,  and  both  agree  in  teftifying, 
that  in  the  very  earliefl  periods  they  were  among  the 
tributary  tribes  to  the  ruflian  empire.  At  prefenc 
they  are  only  in  fmall  remnants  in  two  different 
places :  in  Courland  on  Angers- ft  rand,  making  a 
traft  of  ninety  miles,  where  they  confift  of  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  families,  and  in  detached  parts 
of  the  Riga-government.  As  divine  fervicc  is  now 
performed  among  the  remains  of  this  people  in  the 
lettiQi  language,  their  own  is  gradually  going  out ; 
and  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  next  century  not  a 
trace  of  the  Livonians  will  be  feen.  * 

5*  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  nations  in  the 
Finnifii  hiftory  are  the  Permians  ;    or,  as  they  ar6 

*  Sch1(ctze#  taket  them  to  be  the  remaint  of  the  pnmitlve 
inliabitants  of  Livonia,  or  a  branch  of  the  Finns  ;  but  in  this  cafe 
it  muil  be  prefuppofed  that  the  finnifli  nations  were  once  in  pof- 
feihon  of  Lettland  and  Courlaody  and  were  dnven  00c  by  the 
LetteS)  when  only  this  fmatl  body  of  Livooians  remained  in  the 
country. -» Fricbe,  (in  his  hiHory  of  Livonia,  Efthonia,  and 
Courlandy)  from  their  language  and  way  of  living,  judges  them  to 
be  real  Edhonians,  who  have  kept  tbemfelves  unmixed  among  the 
Lettes ;  which  may  eafily  have  happened  from  the  hatred  enter- 
tained by  the  two  nations  againft  each  other.  Their  dialed  k 
purely  eflhonian  with  foine  (iqall  mixture  of  lettifli. 

a  called 


tailed  in  the  Icelandic  Reports,  Biarmians,  who  ard 
denomiaaced  by  the  Ruffians  Permiaki,  and  whoTe 
prefent  homeileads  are  in  the  governments  of  Perme 
and  Viaetka,  and  in  the  northern  diflrids  of  the 
river  Oby.  It  fhould  feem  that  the  fcandinavian 
navigators  in  the  middle  ages  gave  the  name  of 
Biarmia  to  the  whole  country  between  the  Whice- 

fea  and  the  UraL     The  Permians  on  the  Dvina 

« 

were  difcovered  in  the  ninth  century  by  Othere  of 
Halgolandj  a  province  at  the  extremity  of  Norway, 
who  afterwards  entered  into  the  fervice  of  i^lfred  the 
great,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  this  voyage  in  the 
anglo-faxon  language.  The  icelandic  reports  are 
likewife  full  of  thefe  people^ 

According  to  thefe  Reports  the  Permians  on  the 
White-fea  and  the  parts  about  the  Dvina  were  the 
mod  wealthy,  the  mod  powerful,  and  mo(t  re^ 
markable  of  all  the  northern  Finn».  Here  the  carved 
image  of  the  god  Tummala  had  its  far-famed 
temple*,  the  defcription  of  the  magnificence 
whereof  borders  on  the  marvellous,  and  has  been 
evidently  drawn  up  by  a  rude  but  warm  imagi- 
nation. According  to  thefe  defcripttons  the  temple 
was  very  artfully  built  of  coftly  wood,  aiid  fo  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  (tones,  that  it 
threw  a  Tadiance  round  the  whole  circumjacent 
country.  The  image  of  the  god  had  on  a  golden 
crown  fet  with  twelve  precious  (tones }   a  necklace, 

*  Yummala  is  the  uQiveHal  deity  of  the  Finnsy  as  PeruAe  ^as 
of  the  Slavomaai^and  Lettes^  Ind  Othln  or  Odin  of  the  Germans. 

z  1  which 
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which  in  yalue  amonntied  to  three  hundred  marks  in 
gold,  and  a  drefs  which  outweighed  the  lading  of 
three  of  the  richeft  (hips  that  natigated  the  grecian 
fca.  Laftly,  the  figure  bore  on  its  knees  a  golden 
chalice  of  fuch  capacity,  that  four  men  might  quench 
their  thirft  from  its  contents,,  and  this  veffel  was 
filled  with  the  fame  valuable  metal  of  which  itsmafs 
confilled.  —  The  report  of  thefe  extraordinary 
riches  it  was  that  tenipted  the  northern  freebooters 
to  make  armed  expeditions  to  thefe  diftant  parts  and 
to  quarrel  with  the  natives ;  it  was  confidcred  too  at 
an  honourable  atchievement  and  an  heroic  adventure 
to  have  brought  off  fome  fpoil  from  this  temple. 
From  Halgoland  expeditions  were  made  thither 
every  year ;  even  feveral  norwegian  kings  went  on 
predatory  excurfions  to  Permia,  and  ufually  returned 
with  rich  booty.  We  alfo  find  that  fcandinavian 
mariners  vifited  this  country  for  the  purpofes  of 
trade  alone,  and  without  any  piratical  views. 

Suppofing  thefe  fabulous  defcriptions  of  the  mag- 
nificence  of  Yammula's  temple,  and  the  great  wealth 
of  the  country  to  be  not  entirely  deftitute  of  all 
foundation,  as  we  may  with  great  probability,  it 
then  merits  inquiry  in  what  manner  the  permian 
Finns  accumulated  fo  much  gold,  and  how  their 
country  became  the  mart  of  a  great  and  lucrative 
commerce.  In  very  remote  ages  the  Permians  were 
already  famous  for  their  trade  with  the  Perfians  and 
Indians.  Thefe  nations  brought  their  commodities 
over  the  Cafpian,  up  the  Volga  and  the  Kama,  to 
3  Tfcherdyn, 
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Tfclwrdyn,  a  trading  town  of  antient  date  on  thp 
river  Kolva ;  ^nd  the  Permians  tranfported  thef^ 
goods  as  well  as  tbieir  own  products,  along  the  Pet- 
fcbora  to  the  Frozen-ocean,  where  they  bartered 
them  with  the  people  of  chofe  parts  againft  furs  for 
their  oriental  trade,  -r-  The  ruins  of  antient  towns 
fiill  bear  witnefs  tp  the  fiourifliing  condition  and  the 
cirllization  of  this  people. 

By  the  hiftorical  traces  ftill  fubfifting,  we  perceive 
then  that  the  Permians  were  the  only  r^e  of  the 
Finns  who  were  a  poliflied  and  commercial  people 
and  known  to  other  nations,  while  the  reft  of  their 
kindred  tribes  lay  dormant  in  the  deepeft  barbarifm* 
. — The  Reports  likewife  fpeak  of  kings  and  a  fort  of 
political  conftkution  in  Biarmeland.  Many  of  thefe 
kings,  if  indeed  their  exiftence  were  hiftorically 
afcertaixied,  fecm  to  have  been,  not  natives,  but 
fcandinavian  corfairs,  as  their  names  aUb  intimlate. 
Thefe  at  various  times  fubdued  as  well  the  Finns  as 
the  Fermians>  and  afterwards  remained  in  thefe 
countries* 

With  the  year  12 17,  the  expeditions  of  the  Nor- 
wegians to  Permia  ceafe  •  j   at  an  earlier  periods 

•  Nearly  about  tkc  fame  time,  though  fomcwhat  tarlicr,  th|e  ; 

firft  incttrfions  of  the  Mongoks  or  Tartari  into  J<ui^a  happeamL 
That  thii  clrcumHaiice  pccafipDcd  the  fcandinavian  pirates  to 
abandon  their  predatory  expeditions  to  Pcrmla  is  by  no  means 
probable  ;  for,  befides  that  a  later  event  can  never  be  the  caufe 
of  an  caHier,  the  depredations  of  the  Mongolcs  vrere  principally 
confined  to  the  fouthern  paiUof  Ruflia,  and  it  ii  nowhere  to  befcc« 
th^  they  penctxatcd  cvcii  to  Novgorod,  tauch  Icfs  fo  far  as  Permia. 

2  3  however. 
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however,  and  probably  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,   the  republic  of  Novgorod  made  itfeif 
mailer  of  this  country,  fending  thither  ruffian  colo- 
nies to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  fubjedion.     About 
the  year  1372  the  chriftian  faith  was  propagated  in 
Permia  by  bifhop  Stephen.     At  the  dofe  of  this,  or 
the  opening  of  the  following  century,  a  difpute 
arofe  about  the  pofleffion  of  this  country  between 
the  city  of  Novgorod  and  the  grand-duke  Vaffilly 
Dmitrievitch,  which  at  length  was  terminated  by  a 
compromife,  ki  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Novgo- 
rodians  (hould  renounce  all    claim  to   it.      The 
Permians  now  maintained  for  a  length  of  time  the 
liberty  of  chufing  their  rulers  from  their  own  body. 
Tzar  Ivan,  in  1543,  gave  them  the  firil  viceroy,  to 
whom  the  chief  of  the  inhabitants  we|;e  to  a£t  in  a 
fubordinate  capacity  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
and  who  had  his  feat  iirft  at  Kolmogor,  and  after- 
wards at  Archangel.  —  At  prefent  the  whole  of 
antient  Biarmia,  the  borders  whereof  cannot  now  be 
accurately  defined,  is  divided  into  feveral  govern- 
itients  I  and  the  defcendants  of  the  Permians,  here- 
tofore fo   famous,  numerous,   and  powerful,  are 
dwindled  away  to  an  inngniiicant  remainder,  who^ 
amidft  thorough  Ruffiansj  have  loft  almofl  ull  thm 
national  charaderiftics,  even  to  their  very  language. 
.  6.    Near  and  among  the  Permiaki  dwell   the 
SvRiiENES,  in  the  diftrift  of  Uftyug-veliko,  in  th^ 
i;overnmcnt$  of  Volo^da^  of  Permej  and  Tobolfk, 

Th^fQ 
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Thefe  people  call  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  Permians» 
Komi  or  Komi-Murt.  Their  language,  which  they 
have  ftill  preferved,  much  refcmbles  the  permian, 
and  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  Finns  ;  in  religion, 
mode  of  life,  and  manners,  they  have  approached  fo 
near  to  the  Ruffians,  that  they  arefcarcely  any  longer 
diftinguifhable.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  they, 
together  with  the  Permians,  were  brought  to  the 
chriftian  faith. 

7;  The  VoouLEs  inhabit  the  weftern  and  ftiU  in 
a  greater  degree  the  eaflern  part  of  the  northern 
Ural,  and  nomadife  chiefly  about  the  rivers  which 
unite  with  the  Irtyfh  and  the  Oby  to  the  Frozen- 
ocean,  or  with  the  Kama  and  the  Volga  into  the 
Cafpian,  therefore  principally  in  the  governments  of 
Perme  and  Tobolfk  :  they  call  themfelves  •  Voguli, 
and  are  denominated  by  the  Ruffians  Vogufitfchi. 
According  to  their  traditions,  their  home  has  always 
been  where  they  refide  at  prefent :  they  came  under 
the  ruffian  fovereignty  previous  to  the  conquefl  of 
Siberia,  at  which  time  they  were  fo  brave  and  warlike 
a  nation  as  to  give  the  Ruffians  fome  difficulty  in 
reducing  them  to  their  obedience.  For  fome  time 
they  were  thought  by  the  latter  to  be  the  fame 
people  with  the  Oftiaks ;  documents  however  are  in 
being,  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old,  in  which 

^   According   to    M.  Georgi  they  denominate   thcmfelTet 
Msnfu 

24  they 
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they  arc  fpecified  as  a  diftinft  nation* .  All  the 
fiems  of  the  Vogules,  difperfed  in  various  diftrifts, 
taken  coUcftively,  compofe  a  numerous  nation ; 
but  accurate  ftatements  of  their  population  are 
not  to  be  had.  The  Vogules  nomadifing  in  the 
circle  of  Tfchcrdyn,  in  the  government  of  Perme, 
amounted  in  the  year  1783  to  no  more  than  a 
hundred  and  eleven  perfons,  compofing  nine  fami- 
lies, and  fo  nearly  related  in  confanguinity,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  fetch  women  to  be  their  wives 

from  other  races. 

8.  The  VoTiAKs  or  Votes,  upon  the  river 
Viaetka,  in  the  governments  of  Vioetka  and  Ufa,  call 
themfelves  ,Ud  or  Udi  (which  feem  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  ruffian  Voti),  alfo  Mord,  i.  e,  Man  or  Ud- 
mord.  Living  but  little  intermixed  with  other 
people,  their  language  continues  to  be  a  pure  finniih 
dialeft.  God  is  with  them  Yuraar,  and  with  the 
Finns  Yummala.  They  have  ftiil  retained  their  old 
-diftribution  into  ftems,  and  give  their  villages  ad« 
ditional  names  accordingly ;  their  noble  families 

•  In  the  Stcppcnnaia  knigi,  for  example,  wc  find  the  following 
paf!kge  :  **  In  the  year  7C07  (i ),  the  grand-duke  Iran  Vaffil- 
**  IteTitch  fcnt  his  troops  mi  to  the  Ugorian  country  againft  the 
GoguUtfch^s  ;  and  they  w«nt  and  took  their  towns  and  their 
country,  oTercame  their  princes,  made  them  priibners,  and 
<*  brought  them  to  Molkva.  The  reft  of  the  Ugrcs  (2),  and 
«  Gogutitfches  (3  J  they  flew,  &c." 

(i)  149^. 

(2)  Yugrians,  whence  the  Ural  and  the  Yugrlan  mountains  have  their  nam^ 
-  3)  Vogulitfchc*. 

are 
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are  however  partly  extinft  and  partly  mingled  with 
the  populace.  They  were  formerly  under  tartar 
protedion ;  but  on  changing  their  old  matters  for 
the  ruflSan  fovereignty,  they  alfo  quitted  their  paf- 
toral  life  for  the  occupations  of  fettled  hulbandry, 
and  turned  their  tents  into  permanent  houfes*— « 
Their  number  is  not  inconfiderable ;  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ufa  there  are  about  fifteen  thoufand,  and 
in  that  of  Viactka  thirty  thoufand  males. 

9.  The  TscHERfiMissEs  dwell  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Viaetka,  Kazan,  Simbirlk,  and  Ufa,  on 
both  fhores  of  the  Volga/  efpecially  the  left.  They 
call  themfelves  Mari,  1.  e.  Men.  Although  their- 
language  be  mixed  with  tartarian  and  ruffian  words, 
it  is  eafily  diftinguifhable  as  a  finnifli  dialeQ:.  The 
Supreme  Being  they  call  Yuma.  — At  the  tiqje  of 
the  Tartars  they  were  fubjeft  to  them,  and  dwelt 
more  fouthernly  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don; 
at  the  downfall  of  the  tartarian  dominion  they  fell 
to  the  ruffian  empire,  and  even  in  this  ftate  they 
long  retained  their  owii  khans,  which,  however, 
ceafed  upon  the  extinftion  of  the  princely  race. 
They  were  formerly  a  paftoral  people ;  but,  under 
the  ruffian  government,  they  are  gradually  become 
hufbandmen.  The  prefent  amount  of  them  is  not 
known ;  they  have,  however,  been  ellimated  at 
twenty-thoufand. 

10.  The  TscHuvAscHES,  who  alfo  denote  them- 
felves  by  that  appellation,  area  very  numerous  nation, 
paying  the  tax  for  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand 

heads. 
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heads.  They  refide  principally  on  both  fides  of  the 
Volga,  and  are  in  the  governments  of  ToboKk, 
Visetka,  Niihne-novgorod/  Kazan,  Simbirfk,  and 
Ufa.  Their  language  at  prefent  borders  more  upon 
the  tartarian  than  on  that  of*  the  Finns  \  and  there- 
fore fome  hiftorical  inquirers  will  not  even  allow 
them  to  belong  to  that  ftock :  neverthelefs  they  have 
in  their  manners  and  cuftoms  a  great  fimilarity  with 
thegenerality  of  the  Finns,  particularly  with  the  two 
laft- mentioned  nations,  the  Votiaks  and  Tfchere* 
mifles.  Thefe  three  tribes  dwell  together  in  villages, 
but  never  in  towns ;  they  are  inured  to  agriculture, 
and  have  abandoned  the  nomadic  way  of  life  :  they 
are  fond  of  horfeflefh,  are  moftly  heathens,  have 
inchanters  .among  them,  and  a  fort  of  place  for 
divine  worfhip,  which  they  denote  by  the  generic 
term  Keremet.  At  their  meetings  they  facrifice  a 
horfe*  in  which  their -principal  religious  folemnity 
confifts. 

II.  The  MoRD VINES  are  by  the  Ruilians  called 
Mordva,  s^d  dwell  on  the  Oka  and  Volga,  in  the 
governments  of  Kazan,  Nifline-novgorod,  Ufii, 
Simbirik,  and  Penfa.  Though  not  fo  numerous 
as  the  Tfcheremiffes  and  Tfchuvafches,  they  are 
yet  a  very  confiderable  nation,  which  has  been  found 
to  increafe  on  every  fucceffivc  enumeration,  and  di- 
vide themfelves  into  two  main  ftems,  Mokfchan 
and  Erfan ;  by  which  they  are  peculiarly  named, 
though  the  general  appellative  of  Mordva  is  not 

unufual 
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unufual  even  among  themfelves.  This  nation,  in 
the  opinion  of  feveral  ruflian  antiquarians,  is  the 
lame  which  Neftor  mentions  under  the  names  of 
Meres  or  Meracnes,  on  occafion  of  the  national 
confederacy  entered  into  by  the  five  flavon^nn  and 
finnifli  tribes  on  the  lake  Ilmen  for  the  founding  of 
the  ruffian  ftate»  and  who  at  that  time  inhabited 
the  diftri£ts  of  Roftpf,  Halitfch,  Koflroma,  and 
Yarollaf*. 

1 2.  The  laft  nation  of  the  Finns  that  remains  fd* 
us  to  mention  are  the  Ostiaks  of  the  Oby.  •^— 
On  the  conqueft  of  Siberia  by  the  Tartars,  rhey 
contemptuoufly  called  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  ex* 
tenfive  country,  of   which,  however,    they  knew 
but  a  fmall  part,  Ufchtysk,  a  word  denoting  a  fo- 
reigner or  barbarian-    This  denomination  was  at 
firft  retained  by  the  Ruffians  from  ignorance,  and 
ha^  Gnce  been  loft  in  proportion  as  the  dxverfity  of 
the  fiberian  nations '  has  been  deteded.      However 
there  remain  ac  prefent  three. very  diftinci  people 
both  in  defcent  and  language,  the  Oftiaks  of  the 
Oby,  of  the  Narym,  and  of  the  Yenifley.     Only 
the  firft  of  thefe  three  tribes  belong  to  the  flock  of 
Finns. — The  Odiaks  of  the  fouthem   Oby  call 
themfelves  Afyaks,  from  the  river  Oby  which  in  their 
language  is  called  Yak;    the  northern,    Khondi 
^ui,    people  of  Konda,  becaufe  they  withdrew 
from  that  river  towards  the  north.     Both   ftems 
^weil  ac  prefent  about  the  Oby  and  the  Irtyfh,  in 

^  Sec  the  vtidc  Ruffiaofi  and  the  note,  p.  269. 
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the  government  of  Tobollk,  and  derive  their  origin 
from  the  Permians*,  from  whom  they  probably 
feparated  to  avoid  bifliop  St^hen's  barbarous  zeal 
for  making  converts.  If  this  derivation  were  as 
certsun  as  it  is  probabIe>  from  the  fimilitude  of  the 
languages,  they  muft  furely  have  had  fome  weighty 
motive  for  quirting  their  mild  and  gentle  fky  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Ural  for  the  inclement  regions 
of  the  Oby, — The  Oftiaks  of  the  Oby  are  held  to 
be  one  of  the  mofl:  numerous  of  the  fiberian  nations, 
but  accurate  ftatcments  of  their  population  are  not 
known. 

From  the  generality  of  thefe  narions  of  Finns, 
but  efpecially  from  the  Tfcheremitfes,  the  Tfchu- 
vafches,  and  the  Votiaks,  a  mongrel  horde  has 
arifen,  which  has  been  increafed  by  Tartars,  and  at 
prefent  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  tribe.  The 
Ruffians  have  given  them  the  name  of  Tepteri,  a 
word  originally  tartarian,  and  denoting  a  man  who 
cannot  pay  his  taxes.  The  Tepteri  were  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  iixteenth  century,  during  the 
j^iffolution  of  the  kazan- tartarian  empire,  and  efta- 
bliflied  themfelves  at  firft  in  that  part  of  the  Ural-i 
mountains  which  belongs  to  the  government  of 
life.  At  prefent  they  are  fo  much  intermingled 
that  their  origin  is  fcarcely  difcemible.  They  are 
found  to  be  more  numerous  at  every  fuccccding 

*  Their  language  comei  ncarcft  to  the  permitn,  and  next  to 
that  to  the  vogule. 
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cenfas;  in  the  year   1762  about  thirty^f our  thou- 
fand  of  them  paid  the  iqipofts. 

Of  the  Finland^rs,  Efthonians,  or  ^fliers,  to^ 
gether  with  all  the  llavonian  tribes,  in  thofe  times 
known  only  by  the  appellation  of  Sauromates,  or 
northern  Medes,  of  which  nation  they  either  were- 
or  pretended  to  be  the  defcendants,  as  alfo  of  the 
Goths,  the   Romans  fcarcely  knew  any  thing   but 
'  the  names.     Norway  {Nerigon\  Sconcn  (Scandia\ 
Dunney,  and  Vosrce  were,  according  to  them,  ifland»' 
lying  near  the  Frozen-ocean,    as   well  as  Thule, 
whither  they  ufed  to  fail  from  Norway,  as  well  as 
from  the  northernmoft  point  of  Scotland.     Thcfe. 
obfcure  notions  of  the  Romans  refpefting  the  geo- 
graphy of   the  northern  nations  are  confequently 
alfo  very  incoherent,  and  of  no  manner  of  ufe.  — 
Pliny  exprelTes  himfelf  thus  :  Sunt  qui  et  alias   (in- 
fulas)  prodant,  Scandiam,  Dumnam,  Bergos  y  maxi- 
mamque  omnium  Nerigon,  ex  qua  in  Thulcn  navi-' 
gctur.     A  Thule  unius  diei  navigatione,  mare  con- 
cretum,    a  nonnullis    Cronium  appellatum.    Lib. 
iv.  cap.    16.       It  is  evident,    fays  Mr.  Reinhold 
Forfter,  that   the  whole  coaft  is  meant  here ;  and 
though  the  learned  Schloctzer,  whofe  informacioa 
on  thefe  points  is  univerfally  refpeded,  in  his  **  In- 
trodudion  to  the  univerfal  hiftory  of  the  north,'* 
an  excellent  work,  choofes  to  underftand  by  Bert 
gos  one  of  she  two  fons  of  Hercules  meqtioned  by 
Pomponius  Mela,  viz.  Albion  and  Bergion,   who 
gave  the  names  of  Albion  and  Bergion  (or  Ovs^p^ 

Juverna, 
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Juverna,  Hiber'nia)  to  the  britifli  iflands ;  yet  t  cait^ 
not  perfuade  myfeif  to  take  it  in  this  light,  as  ic 
ieems  more  probable  to  me  that  the  appellations  of 
Dumna  and  Bergos  belonged  to  the  iflands  Dumnac 
or  Duraney  near  Halgoiand,  and  Voeroe  near  Mal- 
ftrom,  for  the  continued  feriesin  which  thefe  coun- 
tries are  difpofed  feems  to  render  this  fuppofition  in 
a  manner  necelTary.  For  the  fame  reafon,  I  (hould 
never  think  of  looking  for  Thule  in  Iceland,  bat 
rather  in  Shetland. 


TttE  ESTHES  or  EsTHONiAN^I,  in  the  lettifli  lan- 
guage Iggaunis,  have  ever  been  the  moft  extenfive 
and  the  mofl:  populous  nation  of  Liefiand ;  who, 
beftdes  Efthonia  properly  fo  called,  inhabited  the 
diftrtds  of  Dorpat  and  Pernau,  and  ftill  maintain 
their  fettlement  in  them  to  this  day.  They  even 
made  frequent  attempts  to  get  firm  footing  in  Lett- 
land  ;  but  they  were  as  often  rcpulfed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic order  of  knights,  under  their  matter  Volquin, 
who  repeatedly  drove  them  back  to  thdr  antient 
fcats.  Their  language,  manners,  bodily  figure, 
lioufes,  methods  of  hufbandry,  are  fo  many  incontro- 
vertible proofs  of  their  relationlhip  to  the  Finns ; 
whom  M.  Schloetzcr  juftly  pronounces  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  far-fpread  nations  of  the  globe,  inhalMting, 
from  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic,  to  regions  deeply 
fituated  in  Afia,  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
fome  Livonians  have  foQnd  nations  in  the  heart  of 
Ruffla,  whofe  fpcech,  by  the  help  of  fome  acqu^nt- 
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inee  with  the  Efthonian,  they  could  partly  under'* 
ftand ;  fince  the  Finns,  the  Laplanders^  the 
Efthonians,  Livonians,  Permians,  Syranes,  Ingrians, 
Votiaks,  Tlchuvafhes,  TfcheremifleSyMord  vines,  and 
others,  are  defcribed  as  nations  of  one  common- 
pedigree.  The  Efthonians  are  the  Tfchudi ;  from 
which  appellation  perhaps  is  derived  the  worjl 
Tchuchna,  ftill  ufed  by  the  Ruffians  to  exprefs  a 
Kefland  boor. 

Their  converfion,  or  more  properly  their  com- 
pulfidn,  coil  the  Germans  much  labour.  Accu& 
tomed  to  war,  to  piracy,  and  to  Kberry,  they  long 
difdained  and  refilled  their  infolent  authority.  Some 
fparks  of  that  martial  fpirit,  now  almoft  extincl, 
ihew  themfelve$,  however,  at  times,  in  their  fits  of 
ebriety  and  revenge  i  and  a  reli£l  perhaps  of  their  old 
difpoiition  to  piracies  and  hoftile  attacks  on  tHe 
neighbouring  provinces  may  be  feen  in  their  prefent 
propenfity  to  theft. 

Great  wifdom  is  not  to  be  looked  for  among 
folks  entirely  occupied  in  the  affairs  of  agriculture, 
pafturage,  and  fifliing.  Neither  the  eflhonian  nor 
the  lettifli  languages  have  as  yet  been  unfolded  and 
enriched  by  art  or  fcience ;  they  are  greatly  defi* 
cient,  efpecially  the  efthonian,  in  particular  expref- 
(ions  ;  fo  that  it  muft  often  be  a  difficult  ta(k  to  a 
village-preacher,  to  publifii  an  edid  in  a  ibithful 
tranflation,  or  to  deliver  a  dogmatical  difcourfe  to 
his  parifliioners,  unlefshe  be  peculiarly  endowed 
with  the  grace  of  condefcenfion.  Many  a  boor 
would  accept  pf  freedom  with  heartfelt  gratitude ; 

but 
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but  neither  gratitude  nor  freedom  Can  the  Efthoman 
exprefs  in  his  language ;   no  more  than  he  can 
exiftence,    duration^   fpace,   and  other  abftra£ked 
ideas.     Among  them  are  found  perfons  of   great 
fimplicity,  efpecially  fuch  as  live  apart  in  the  forefb : 
the  greater  part  are   artful,   (the  Efthonian  more 
th^n  the  Lette  J  eafily  comprehend  a  propofition  not 
lying  too  far  beyond  their  fphere,  and  frequently 
difcover  unexpected  capacities  only  waiting  for  aa 
cccafion  to  call  them  forth.     Thofe  on  the  fea« 
coaft  have  always  been  able  feamen,  who,  without 
previous  inftrudioni  venture  far  out  to  fea,  in  ve£* 
feU  of  wretched  con{lru£iion.     In  a  ihort  fpace  of 
time,   often  within  the  compais  of  three  or  four 
weeks  J  they  learn  to  read,  and  are  dexterous  in 
ftealing  an  art  from  the  german  mechanics  ;  accor-» 
dingly  we  find  among  them   goldfmiths,  ihip-buiU 
ders,  tanners*  expert  cooks,  huntfmen,  &c.      Un^ 
der  the  fwedifli  government,  when  the  country  was 
roufed  to  fupport  the  feudal   banner,    they  were 
ufef ul  foldiers.     At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  according  to  the  current  report,  a  boor  of 
the  diftrift  of  Dorpat  raifed  of  himfelf  a  regiment, 
and  fignalized  himfelf  fo  much  at  the  head  of  it, 
that  he  received  a  patent  of  nobility,  with  a  haak  of 
land,  as  the  reward  of  his  generofity  and  valour. 
Several  have  obtained  baronies  and  military  rank 
for  their  fervices  in  war ;  or,  having  fuccefsfully 
applied  themfelves  to  the  fciences,  have  been  put 
into  various  offices  :  perfons  of  great  confideration 
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are  now  living,  whofe  fathers  or  grandfathers  were 
alienable  boors.     Very  few  lords  will  allow  their 
boors  to  learti  to  write ;  fearing  perhaps  they  may 
abuTe  that  talent :  they  might  be  tempted  to  forge 
a  pafsport  or  letters  of  emancipation.     Some  there- 
fore teaeh  themfelves  to  write,    without  any  help 
from  others  ;  and  even  under  the  total  want  of  that 
art,  they  can  keep,  in  a  moft  fuiprifing   manner, 
long  accounts  of   a  hundred  various  matters,  on 
flicks  or  tallies.     About  things  of  which  they  do 
not  dire£tly  fee  the  utility,  they  feldom  give  them- 
felves any  concern  ;  and  what  they  do  not  compre- 
hend they  admire  but   coldly.     Children  that  are 
early  become  orphans  fcarcely  know^  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  the  names  of  their  parents.     It  is  too  much 
the  cuftom  for  fchool-boys  to  offer  their  paftor  fome 
flax,  butter,  or  honey,    to  let  them  foon  out  of 
fchool,  and  no(  force  them  to  learn  to  read ;  to 
which  end  they  are  likewife  very  apt  to  feign  all 
forts  of  infirmities,  fuch  as  hardnefs  of  hearing, 
dimnefs  of   fight,  weak  memories,   &c.  but  efpe- 
cially  of  pretending  to  have  a  great  fall  or  a  blow 
on  the  head.     Thefe  and  the  like  pretexts,  however, 
become  le&  frequent  from  day  to  day  by  the  prefent 
fcholaftic  inftitucions,  and  will  entirely  be  removed 
when  there  is  a  fchool  in  every  village,  or  every 
farm  fhall  inilruct  its  own  children.     To  fend  little 
children  four  or  five  miles  off  to  fchool  with  their 
provifions  in  their  pouch,  is  too  much  for  the  poor 
vaffal,  who  has  fcarcely  fht  means  for  finding  them 
VOL,  I.  A  A  in 
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in  neceflary  clothes ;  grown  up  lads  have  no  time  to 
fpare  for  fchool,  and  would  get  the  worfe  for  fitting 
{tiU»  to  which  they  are  not  accuftomed.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  moral  duties  of  religion,  fuited  to  their 
capacities,  is  foon  obtained  by  old  and  young ;  yet 
however  it  be>  fcarcely  two  in  a  thoufand  can  tell 
whether  they  be  chriftians  or  not  $  tinlefs  it  arifes  from 
this,  that  they  are  taught  to  conceive  of  religion  as 
fometbing  different  from  the  leading  a  good  life. 
The  proverb  in  ufe  among  them,  ^'  He  knows 
"  nor  what  faith  he  is  of,*'  does  not  merely  imply 
a  completely  ftupid  fellow  ;  for  they  would  all  re«- 
ply  that  they  are  of  the  country-faith,  or  of  the 
parifh-faith.  Thofe  who  live  among  the  Ruffians, 
on  the  borders,  frequently  adopt  their  domeftic  and 
ecclefiaftical  ufages  from  them. 

In  Efthonia  are  a  great  many  large  villages,  fome 
containing  from  forty  to  feventy  little  clans;  and 
with  the  ftragglers  may  amount  to  a  hundred 
diftinft  houfeholds :  mod  of  the  Lettes  live  feparate. 
Even  the  Efthonians  at  times  (hew  a  hankering  after 
this  primitive  way  of  life,  by  which  they  are  not 
ezpofed  to  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  every  one 
his  own  cow-herd,  and  at  leaft  an  old  woman  to 
look  after  the  houfekeeping ;  on  the  contrary  they 
are  lefs  confined,  have  fields,  meadows,  and  pafturcs 
near  them,  and  fuffer  no  damage  from  their  neigh- 
bour's cattle.  They  have  a  particular  affedtion  to 
the  woody  diftrifts,  both  for  the  fake  of  having  a 
fupply  pf  firewood  at  hand,  and  an  opportunity  of 
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fciearing-  iiew  fields  whenever  they  pleaC^.  Orie  of 
thefe  ftragglers,  or  hedge-boors  as  they  are  called, 
will  not  eafily  be  perfuaded  to  come  and  live  in  1 
.village  at  a  diftance  f)*om  a  foreft,  though  offered 
a  far  more  fertile  foil  to  cultivate^  becaufe  there 
they  can  unobferved  be  continually  laying  out  new 
ground  in  corn  and  hay  fields,  without  paying  any 
thfng  for  them*.  Inferior  landlords^  who  exa&  but 
little  work  from  fuch  people,  run  the  rifle  of  foon 
perceiving  a  want  of  ftewards ;  and  there  have  beeii 
inftances  of  their  letting  the  edate  go  to  ruin^  or 
even  fetting  their  houfes  on  fire,  in  order  to  have  a 
pretence  for  turning  flraggler  and  enjoying  the  con- 
vc^iiences  attending  that  way  of  life.  For  in  that 
tafei  they  only  work  two  days  in  the  week  dt  mod 
for  their  lord ;  the  reft  of  their  time  is  fpenc  in 
idlenefs^  or  in  working  for  their  own  profit :  but  in 
general  they  will  only  work  when  pinched  by 
hunget,  and  the  fieward  muft  give  them,  for  fmall 
fervice,  a  piece  of  copfe,  befide  finding  them  in 
tneat  and  corn*  To  impofe  much  work  on  the 
ftraggler  feems,  oH  the  other  hand,  vef y  cruel,  as 
he  has  no  land  from'  the  manor,  and  muft  maintain 
himfelf  and  his  children  by  his  own  labour.  They 
and  their  childrein  are  fonietim^s  Ibid,  or  bartered 
againft  other  things,  horfes,  dogs,  tobadco-pipe 
heads,  in  which  the  gentry  here  ate  very  curious, 
as  far  as  a  hundred  rubles  being  often  given  for  one* 
A  man  here  will  not  fetch  fo  much  money  as  a 
tiegro  in  the  Weft-Indies :  one  buys  a  fellow  here 
for  thirty  to  fifty  rubies ;   if  he  underftand  any 
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bufinefs,  ihoemaker,  taylor,  cook,  weaver,  &c.  he 
may  fell  for  a  hundred  rubles ;  you  will  pay  about 
the  fame  rate  for  a  whole  clan,  one  with  another, 
the  parents  with  the  children;  for  a  ftout  girl 
feldom  more  than  ten,  and  for  a  child  it  may  be 
four  rubles. 

Whether  the  proper  names  that  appear  in  their 
old  chronicles  be  the  appellatives  of  enth'e  cafls  or 
races,  or  of  individuals,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
determine^  llie  fondnefs  that  many  boors  have 
for  naming  themfelves  after  the  piece  of  ground 
poffeflfed  by  their  forefathers  for  a  long  time,  or 
at  lead  to  retain  the  father's  name,  feems  to  favour 
the  fuppofition,  that  a  kind  of  family-name  was  not 
formerly  quite  unknown  to  them :  perhaps,  if  it 
were  of  any  confquence,  wc  might  find  them  again 
in  the  names  of  diflferent  villages  and  farms,  fronv 
which,  as  well  as  from  animals,  &c.  they  feem  to 
to  be  borrowed.  Proper  family-names,  as  we  now 
bear  them,  nobody  will  exptOi  to  find  in  Livonia 
earlier  than  the  twelfth-century.  At  prefent  the 
baptifmal  name  always  ftands  lad ;  that  of  the  farm, 
the  father  or  the  landlord  firfl: :  for  example ;  aa 
Efthonian  of  the  name  Mik,  living  at  a  place  called 
Mutta,  calls  himfelf  Mutta  Mik;  his  fon  bears 
the  name  Mutta  Mikko  Pong*,  and  his  foi>, 
Mutto  Mikko  Pong  Rein ;  and  fo  his  daughter,  fer- 
vant,  ftcp-fon,  &c.  The  vaflals  change  their  name 
with  every  new  landlord,'  or  call  thcmfeUxs  after 
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their  fathers.  Even  a  farm-holder  muft  change 
his  name  whenever  another  plot  of  ground  is 
given  him  to  cultivate,  unlefs  he  receive  exprefs 
permiilion  from  his  lord  to  retain  the  old,  or  his 
Other's  name.  Vafials  that  are  made  free  commonly 
take  a  family-name,  borrowed  from  tl\ieir  former 
place,  or  their  father's,:  for  inftance;  Hans,  the 
fon  of  Hunt!  Laur*  is  made  free.  He  now  aifumes 
the  name  Hans  Hunt ;  or,  becaufe  the  latter  wor4 
fignifies  Wolf,  Hans  Wolff,  or  Hans  Laurfon. 
Their  ufual  chri/lian  names,  among  others,  are : 


f 

Efthnifli. 

Lettilh. 

Adam ' 

Adaip>  AdOy  Oado 

Adam 

Agnts ' 

N^o 

• 

Anthony 

T«nni5»  Tcenno^  Toms  Anting 

Anne  : 

An,  Anno 

An 

Barbara 

Warbo,  Papo 

Babbe,  Babba,  Barbel 

Bartholomew 

Pzrtcl,  Pert,  Per© 

Behrtuls,  Bchrtmeis  * 

Brigit 

Pirrit 

Birtc,  Brfhte 

Daniel 

Tanni 

DoDothy 

Tio 

Dahrtc 

£lizsd>cth 

EUo,  Els,  LUb  . 

life,  Libs 

£re 

Eva 

Ycva 

George 

Yurri 

Yirri,  Yurrii 

Gertrude 

Kcrt,  Truto 

Geddo,  Gebrte 

Hedwig 

Edo 

Eddc 

Hellen 

I^eno 

Lena 

Henry- 

Kin,  Hinno,  Himik 

Jndrlks 

Jacob 

Yakob,  Yaak,  Yoak 

Yehkobs,  Yfhks 

John 

Yaan,Yoan»YuhQn,  H^ns  Anfisy  Antzis 

• 

f             * 

Katrihn,  Trihqe, 

Kathariae 

Kaiy  Kaddri,  Trino 

.  Katiha  ^ 

Cfagrkf.  > 

Kaarl,  Karel     * 

Karl 

▲  A3  Magdalene 
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Efthnifli. 

LcttUh. 

Magdakne 

Madli,  Madle,  Mai 

Magdalcna,  Lema^ 

Mw7 

Maiy  Marriv  Marret 

Marri 

Margaret 

Kreet»  Kroecet 

](rety  ^Iahrgeet 

Peter 

Peter,  Peet,  Pecto 

Pcet,  Peter 

>Sibyl 

pa 

BiUe.        * 

The  mafculine  appellatives,  Koort,  Pell,  Kaexrt, 
Tin ;  and  the  teminine  Kell,  and  one  very  common 
In  fome  places,  Eiie,  in  Efthonia ;  and  the  Lettifh, 
Laihe,  Ebb,  which  fome  interpret  by  Lucia  anci 
EberUna,  I  do  not  pr^fume  to  tranflate. 

Rich  boors  would  be  fought  for  here  in  vain« 
3uch  as  (ii\  fecret)  poflfefs  a  fev^  hundred  rubles  in 
hard  caih,  w|ch  moveables  to  the  value  of  a  hundre4 
or  two  move,  are  here  and  there  to  be  found  ;  they 
even  fometimes  are  worth  more  than  their  mjifters ; 
but  then  they  muft  not  let  it  be  known.  Some 
have  juft  enougl^  to  fatisfy  the  firft  wants  of  life; 
but  ftilj  more  are  poor.  Formerly  they  were  all 
much  better  provided.  Among  the  Lettes,  the 
landed  property  is  not  divided  into  fmall  eftatfs,  but 
remains  in  the  hands  of  a  iiew  overgrown  nobles^ 
who,  living  in  gfczt  opulence,  negleft'to  look  after 
the  management  of  their  co^i^try  poiTef&ons,  fo  tha( 
the  produce  of  them  does  not  amount  to  one  thir4 
of  what,  with  moderate  attention  and  care,  they 
might,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  proprietor 
himfelf,  to  the  ftate  at  large,  and  to  thepoor  peafants^ 
who,  though  for  the  mofl  part,  more  induftrious 
than  the  Efthonians.  are  general  ty  in  the  extremeft 
poverty.    The  latter  neither  want  land  nor  an  op- 
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portunity  of  making  money,  if  they  have  but  time 
and  inclination.  The  day-labourer,  all  the  winter 
through,  can  earn  his  ten  kopeeks,  and  even  more, 
by  cutting  wood  and  other  employments,  and  in 
harveft  time  may  get  weekly  a  couple  of  bufliels  of 
corn.  The  forefts,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
towns,  the  manor-houfes,  the  chace,  and  agri- 
culture, furnifli  them  with  opportunities  enough  for 
earning  fomething.  Only  by  fpinning  for  pay,  the 
females  find  but  little  advantage ;  and  yet  in  winter 
there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe  for  them  to  do :  in 
the  worft  parts  of  the  country  they  grow  as  much 
flax  as  will  keep  them  in  work  during  the  whole  of 
the  long  winter.  The  Efthonian  has  often  been  re- 
proached with  lazinefs  :  charity  might  lead  us  to 
fuppofe  that  bondage  aiid  oppreiHon  may  have  an 
influence  on  him,  as  well  as  on  the  Lettes ;  but  he 
fhews  it  even  when  working  for  himfelf :  perhaps 
iiis  feudal  fervice  habituates  him  to  it.  And  yer^ 
both  in  town  and  country,  there  are  great  numbers 
who  fhew  themfelves  induftrious,  and  purfue  their 
own  benefit  with  aftivity  and  diligence.  The 
failure  of  a  crop,  difeafes  among  the  cattle  and 
horfes;  foon  reduce  a  boor  to  poverty ;  whom  all 
the  afliftance  he  can  get  from  the  manorial  mef- 
fuage  will  not  reftore  to  his  former  condition.  A 
man  may  have  two  horfes  and  a  few  cows^  and  yet 
be  very  poor.  How  wretched  are  even  they  who 
are  called  landlords,  or  hods,  of  the  farm,  who 
have  nothing  but  a  horfe  lent  them  from  the  manor ! 

A  A  4  Creditable 
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Creditable  boors  poffefs,  accordii^g  to  the  quantity 
of  their  ground^  from  five  to  ten  horfes,  and  a  herd 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  head  of  horned  cattle- 
Both  poor  and  rich  eat  chaff-bread,  that  is,  without 
feparating  the  chaff  froip  the  rye ;  after  thrcOiing, 
they  grind  and  bake  them  both  together.  In  thofe 
parts  of  thecountry  where  the  ungrateful  foil  rewards 
the  labourer  with  but  a  forry  crop,  or  the  arable 
land  is  allotted  the  people  in  too  great  a  difprp* 
portion,  both  the  Lettonians  and  the  Efthonians 
feed  on  the  vileft  bread  imaginable,  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  bum,  for  it  takes  fire  immediately  on  appli- 
cation to  it :  it  is  only  on  holidays  that  they  bake  a 
little  bread  of  wheat  or  cleanfed  rye,  but  never 
bolted.  When  their  fpirits  and  their  pride  are 
elated  by  ftrong  liquors,  or  foraetimes  when  they 
have  a  good-natured  mafler,  they  are  apt  to  betray 
their  property,  which  at  all  other  times  they  do 
what  they  can  to  conceal,  left  their  work  fbould  be 
increafed,  or,  after  their  death^^n  unwelcome  hacres 
univerfalis  ab  inteftato  fliould  come  in  for  at  leaft  an 
equal  (hare  with  their  children,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  does  not  frequently  happen  in  our  enlight- 
ened days. 

None  of  the  people  here  are  comparable  to  the 
german  peafants  in  mufcular  force,  particularly  as 
to  lifting  or  carrying  burdens,  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  owing  to  their  habits  of  lazinefs,  and  their 
miferable  diet.  But  they  will  hold  out  in  great 
labours  furprifingly  j  they  bear  vicillitudes  of  cold, 

'  heat, 
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heat,  and  continued  wet,  that  would  kill  an  Eng^ 
lifliman  or  a  German,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  work,^ 
with  little  flcep?  Their  climate,  their  hard  manner 
of  life,  together  with  fj^rly  habitude,  may  con* 
tribute  much  to  this,  but  efpecially  their  hot-baths, 
in  which  pradice  they  run  put  of  the  extremes 
of  heat,  (lark  naked,  into  the  open  air,  in  fummer 
plunging  iQto  a  river,  and  in  winter  rolling  them* 
ielvesin  the  fnow*  Rheums,  defluxions,  pplds,  tooth* 
acbs,  ear*achs,  &c.  are  but  rarely  heard  of  among 
them.  With  good-living  their  bodies  foon  get  a  fort 
of  plumpnefs}  but  a  truly  fat  man  would  be  a  ftrang^ 
fight  indeed.  Their  ftature  is  rather  under  than^ 
over  the  common  fize,  and  many  of  the  wotnen  are 
unufually  ibort.  A  tall  fellow  is  fometimes  to  be  ^ct 
with, 

Some  authors  deny  them  to  po0efs  either  virtue 
or  confcience,  chiefly  becaufe  they  have  Ho  word  in 
their  language  to  denote  them.  But  this  is  a  ma« 
nifeft  exaggeration.  It  is  true  the  Eflhonian,  as 
well  as  the  Lette,  terms  confcience>  by  a  periphraiis, 
the  teftimony  of  the  heart ;  and  virtue  he  exprefles 
by  good  a&ions;  but,  for  love,  pity,  patience, 
placability,  gentleiiefs,  forbearance,  and  the  like, 
they  have  their  own  proper  terms.  As  in  all  other 
countries,  there  are  very  honed  worthy  people, 
among  fome  that  are  otherwife  :  but  even  the  pre- 
dominant paflions  feem  here  to  require  a  certain 
fort  of  indulgence,  when  wc  take  fervitude,  ill- 
uiage,  oppreflioa,  and  a  wan,t  of  education  into  the 

account. 
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account.    The  following  ftatement,  howeYcr,  it, 
pnhappily,  but  too  true. 

Both  Efthonians  and  Lettonians^  though  not 
without  numerous  exceptions,  are  apt  to  indulge 
in  inflammatory  liquors.  W  itbout  beer  and  brandy 
BO  pleafure.  Intemperance  is  a  prevailing  vice, 
whatever  indigence  and  mifery  it  may  cofi  them. 
Old  and  young,  hufl>and  and  wite,  are  feen 
caroufing  in  their  families,  and  drunk  in  the 
kfougs;  only  girls  and  fome  young  women  are 
exempt  from  this  charge :  the  aged  drink  hard,  and 
continually  fmoke  tobacco.  Neither  remonftrances 
Bor  woful  experience  can  moderate  this  propenfity ; 
they  only  deep  away  the  fumes  of  liquor  in  order 
to  intoxicate  themfelves  afrefli ;  even  fucklingt 
inuft  tafte  of  the  glafs  as  often  as  the  mother  drinks. 

A  confiderable  part  of  their  pleafure  coniifts  in 
finging  and  mufic.  The  former  feems  peculiar  to 
the  females ;  at  weddings  they  have  even  profefled 
fingers  brought  for  the  purpofe ;  yet  the  men  join 
in  the  tune  as  foon  as  the  bottle  has  excited  them 
to  mer.iment.  At  their  work  in  the  field,  at  their 
play,  the  girls  are  always  finging.  Some  have  good 
voices  and  great  natural  talents ;  but  the  Eftho- 
nians more  than  the  Lettonians.  The  former  fing 
only  in  one  key,  but  commonly  in  two  parts ;  fo 
that  every  line  fung  by  one  band  is  repeated  by  the 
other.  They  have  a  great  variety  of  ballads  and 
tunes.  In  feveral  of  their  nuptial  fongs  they  annex 
to  every  line  the  two  words,   Kailikc,   Eanike; 

which 
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wHdk  perhaps  at  prefent  are  void  of  meaning* 
though  formerly  they  may  have  been  expreiGons  of 
tendemeis/  The  Lettonians  lengthen  put  the  laft 
fyllable  to  a  great  extent,  and  fing  commonly  in 
duets,  one  of  them  grunting  out  a  fort  of  bafs. 
The  mod  ufual  and  probably  a  very  antient  mu«> 
fical  inftrument  with  both  nations  is  the  bag- 
pipes, which  theythemfelyes  make,  2ind  found  in 
proper  time,  in  two  keys,  with  great  dexterity.  M, 
Amdt  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  efthonian  namo 
of  this  inftrument,  torropil,  though  perhaps  with  not 

■ 

very  great  fucpefs.  Every  kroug,  where  guefts  are 
invited  by.  the  found  of  this  charming  inftrument, 
is  fure  to  be  much  frequented,  efpecially  on  holi* 
days.  The  miferable  horizontal  harp,  and  the 
fiddle,  which  the  Lett^s  are  extremely  fond  of  at 
^11  their  feftivals,  were  firft  introduced  among  them 
|)y  the  Germans. 

In  their  dances  the  couples  (ronfift  of  old  and 
young,  frequtsntly  man  with  man,  and  woman  with 
woman ;  one  couple  following  quite  clofe  ^t  the 
heels  of  the  other,  fo  9s  to  ^llow  of  but  fpw  varia* 
tions.  -  The  Efthonians  keep  always  a  4  or  a  4  time, 
inakefliort  Aiding  fteps,  and  at  the  third  ftamp  rather 
harder  oi)  th^  ground.  The  lettonian  d^nce  i^ 
Ipmewhat  different,  aixd  more  like  s^n  artlefs  Polo« 
Qoife }  they  have  alfo  a  fpecies  of  country- dances. 

As  the  Ruffians,  by  the  Efthonians  and  Lettoni- 
^s,  efppcially  the  younger  fort,  place  the  fwing 
^on^  thpr  favourite  fummer-paftimes.    At  almoll 

every 
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every  village,  and  at  eveiy  kroug,  (lands  this  ma« 
chine,  on  which  one  or  two  couple  divert  them^ 
felves  at  a  time  ;  which  diverflon  is  in  high  vogue 
at  Eaftcn 

The  exercife  of  fwimmiDg»  fo  much  recommend** 
ed  by  Rouiieau,  is  here  the  general  amufiement  in 
hoc  weather  ;  all  ages  and  fexes  take  to  the  water 
like  f(y  many  amphibious  animals :  but  it  cofts  many 
of  them  their  lives,  chiefly  by  going  in  when 
drunkt 

All  the  boors,  whhout  exception,  are  pidion^tely 
fond  of  fcalding-hot'batfas,  where  they  on^s  at  leaft 
in  every  wrek  cleapl^p  their  bodies ;  jf^  prtdice  in 
many  refpefts  of  gr^t  fcrvice  to  them,  from  their 
hard  and  dirty  maimer  of  living*  In  the  midit  of 
the  i^oft  profufe  perspiration,  with  the  fweat  ilream* 
ing  down  their  limbs,  they  go  out  and  fit  to  cool 
them  felves  in  the  mod  intenfe  cold,  rabbiog  their 
bodies  with  fnow,  without  feeling  any  bad  confe- 
quences  from  it.  While  in  the  a£l  of  bathing,  they 
fjacuiat^  all  forts  of  pious  wifhes,  fuch  as,  God 
clefLnfe  me  from  all  my  fins,  as  I  am  now  cleanfing 
my  fmful  body,  &;c.  then  thank  one  another  for 
the  good  wafhing,  for  the  heating  of  the  bath,  and 
for  the  fetching  of  the  water. 

Infidelity  towards  their  maflers,  diftruft,  a  difpo- 
iition  to  cheat  and  to  (leal,  frequent  elopements,  and 
the  like,  are  their  ordinary  vices,  and  certainly  take 
their  rife  from  the  flavery  in  which  they  are  held. 
They  rarely  rob  one  another ;  if  any  one  is  known 
^o  do  fo,  he  is  held  in  abhorrence  by  his  brethren  y 

but 


bat  fo  much  the  more  Ingenious  are  they  in  devifing 
meanft  Co  in>|K>fe  upon  their  maftera;  and  in  ge- 
neral all  Germans*  The  bolts,  hafps,  latches^ 
rings,  binges,  and  matters  of  this  nature,  are  all 
ftole  from  the  yards  and  outhoufes  of  the  manor- 
houfe ;  let  them  be  renewed  as  oftto  as  they  may, 
ten  overfeers  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  it.  The 
cafks  of  brandy  which  they  convey  to  town,  they 
have  the  art  of  tapping  cunningly  under  the  hoop«, 
without  touching  the  fes^l  with  which  ihey  are 
thought  to  be  fecured*  and  of  introducing  water  to 
make  good  the  deficiency.  But,  as  they  always 
carry  a  fealed  fample  of  the  ftrengch  of  the  brandy, 
they  would  prefently  be  betrayed,  if  they  did  not 
know  how  to  evaporate  a  part  of  the  vinous  fpirit 
by  the  dexterous  application  of  heat  and  cold. 
They  make  the  corn-facks  pay  toll  in  like  manner, 
and  then  throw  water  upon  them,  or  contrive  to 
make  a  hole  in  the  bottoms  or  fides  fo  as  to  have 
all  the  appearance  of  being  fretted  in  the  carriage. 
They  feldom  fell  their  hops,  but  the  buyer  finds  to 
his  coft  that  they  have  been  adulterated  by  a  mixture 
of  bad  wild  hops,  fand,  &c. 

They  have  frequently  rifen  in  rebellion  againft 
their  mafters.  In  the  year  1345  they  rofe  inHar- 
rien,  and  m  1560  in  the  Viek  ;  the  fame  thing  has 
happened  in  later  times.  Some  years  ago  great 
Bumbers  of  them  affembled,  with  the  mofl  blood- 
thirfty  intentions,  under  a  leader,  who  taught  them 
from  the  fcriptures  that  all  ilavery  was  aboliihed 

by 
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by  the  law  of  the  gofpel ;  and,  fedUced  by  fslftf 
rumours,  artfully  fpread  among  them,  a  numbef 
of  Lettonians  were  very  lately  incited  to  commit 
great  outrageSi  Some  have  been  even  kbowh  to 
wifli  for  hoftile  invafions  of  their  country,  in  ordef 
that  they  might  mingle  with  the- enemy  and  fatisfy 
their  vengeance.  At  times  a  lord  or  a  fteward  h 
cruelly  murdered.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of 
their  having  carried  complaints  againft  their  mailers, 
even  to  the  fupreme  tribunals  )  and  of  thdr  having 
brought  them  to  legal  puniihment.  T^t  the  ge^ 
nerality  of  them  are  devoted  with  the  fincereft  efteeni 
and  aifedion  to  their  kind  and  humane  mafters,  and 
*  are  enemies  to  all  refiftance.  In  their  revenge,  even 
among  themfelves,  they  know  no  bounds  ;  commit- 
ting  a  murder  with  the  greatelt  coolnefs  and  indif- 
ferencei  which  they  otherwise  hold  to  be  the  mofi 
heinous  of  crimes. 

Lying,  curGng,  and  fwearing  are  very  current 
among  thrm,  endeavouring  to  make  the  moft 
manifefl  falfehood  pafs  for  truth,  by  fuch  dreadful 
imprecations,  as.  Let  me  perifh !  May  I  be  (truck 
blind  !  May  God  (hower  his  judgments  on  my  fields 
and  cattle !  which  are  as  common  a  phrafeology  with 
them  as  with  the  Greeks  ;  and  in  fimilar  terms  they 
cxprefs  their  averfion  towards  others.  At  the  fame 
time  they  appear  to  have  a  great  reverence  for  judicial 
oaths  J  relating  numerous  inftances  of  the  vifible 
judgments  that  follow  perjury.  How  much  ought 
their  fuperiors  to  encourage  and  cherifh  thefe  fcnti- 
ments  for  enforcing  a  drift  adherence  to  truth! 
c  Whenevrf 


Whenever  a  lord  attempts  to  perfuade  or  to  bribe 
his  boors  to  give  a  falfe  oath^  nothing  is  afterwards 
facred  to  them  ;  even  his  perfon  as  well  as  his  pro- 
perty are  thenceforward  in  danger. 

It  will  be  neceffary  now  to  fay  fomewhat  of  their 
religion.     Even  in  Livonia  it  has  undergone  fome 
alterations.     The  antient  inhabitants  of  thtfe  coun* 
tries  were  heathens  ;    fcveral  fuperftitious  cuflom^^ 
not  yet  entirely  eradicated,  and  fome  tnonuments 
flill  remaining  are  relids  of  their  antient  worfhip. 
Of  their  fuperftitions  but  little  need  be.  faid  ;    the 
fubjeft  would,  neither  improve  nor  entertain  us.  One 
inilance  may   fuffice.     Even  the  better  educated 
boor  cannot,  without  much  pains  and  inward  con- 
flints,  fufFer  any  fpinning  to  be  done  in  his  houfe  on 
Thurfdays  for  fear  left  the  (heep  Ihould  not  thrive, 
or  ihould  die  of  the  rot :  though,  on  being  told  that, 
when  they  have  been  obliged  to  fpin  on  that  day  at 
the  lordfhip,  no  harm  has  happened  there  to  the 
fheep,  they  are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  an  idle  notion.     Some  pretend  jhat  this  foolifli 
obfervance  of  Thurfday    took   its  rife   from  the 
nonfenfe  j3f  one  of  their  brethren,  who,  in  the  year 
1563  taught  them  to  hallow  that  day,  becaufe  God, 
on  account  of  fome  afliftance  he  had  received  on  a 
Thurfday,    enjoined  it   to  be  obferved  inftead  of 
Sunday.    The  truth  of  the  ftory  muft  be  admitted 
on  the  teftimony  of  the  hiftorian  Kelch :  but  it  gives 
no  fufEcient  reafon  for  the  particular  abhorrence  of 
fpinning^  as  they  do  every  other  kind  of  work  on 

that 
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that  day.  The  cuftom  feems  rather  to  have  been 
kept  up  a$  a  relift  of  paganifm,  and  the  more  fo,  as 
the  above-mentioned  uncommiifioned  preacher  found 
no  very  general  acceptance  with  his  brethren.  Neither 
is  the  ftory  any  proof  of 'the  peculiar  ftupidity  of  this 
people.  More  enlightened  nations  have  adopted  as 
articles  of  faith  dodrines  to  the  full  as  incompre- 
henfible* 

Kelch  and  others  mention  fome  of  their  deities  by 
name;  but  we  ihould  cautioufly  examine  their 
accounts  before  we  give  credit  to  them.  The  firft 
converters  of  the  Livonians  were  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  people.  They  thought 
themfelves  juflified  in  defcribing  their  pagan  worfliip 
from  it$  mod  odious  fide,  and  even  with  pious  exag* 
gerations ;  in  order  to  give  a  pretext  to  the  force 
that  was  ufed  in  thefe  converfions,  and  to  exalt  their 
own  merits,  they  hefitated  at  nothing.  They 
charged  the  unconverted  with  all  kinds  of  abomi- 
nations, and  particularly  with  poly theifm  :  however, 
it  has  never  been  thoroughly  proved.  The  Yummal 
of  the  Eflhonians,  under  which  name  they  (till,  in 
common  with  the  Finns,  the  Laplandersi  &c.  wor- 
fiiip  the  true  God,  might  be  known  by  more  than  one 
appellation,  as  we  may  well  believe  if  we  but  bring 
our  refieftions  a  little  homeward ;  or  what  is  related 
of  their  other  deities,  as  Thor,  &c.  was  perhaps  no 
more  than  various  kinds  of  homage  they  thought 
due  to  inferior  deities,  or  to  the  memory  of  heroes 
that  bad  arifcn  among  them.  The  livonian  paganifm 
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Ip.  alBrmed  to  be  pjerfe£tly  fimilar  mth  Chat  of  the 
Celts  and  the  antient  Germans.     Of  thefe  it  is 
well  known  that  they  had  no  temples,  but  even 
deftroycd  them  wherever  they  were- found,  becaufe 
they  eftecmcd  the  great  ruling  fpirit  of  heaven  and 
earth,  whom  they  held  to  be  one  only  God  though 
they  adored  him  under  various  names^  too  great  and 
too  exalted  to  dwell  within  walls,  and  to  be  inclofed 
in  human  ftrufture§.     Their  religious  rites  they 
performed  in  the  open  fields,  on  the  top  of  a  moun«> 
tain,  by  the  fide  of  a  fpring,  or  junder  the  fhade  of  a 
tree :    fuch  places  were  facred.     They  believed  in 
inferior    deities^  to    whole   governm^ent  and   care 
certain   regions  were  allotted  5    they   fcrupuloufly 
avoided  to  offend,  eipecially  in  the  facred  places, 
thefe  fubordinate  divinities,  whom  they  imagined  to 
delight  chiefly  in  fire  and  water,  as  two  beneficent 
elements,  and  therefore  they  threw  into  them  bread, 
wax,  and  other  offerings,  as  tokens  of  their  vene-*^ 
ration.     In  their  groves  they  nouriffied  a  facred 
fire.     To  fpeak  of  the  marriage  and  the  birth  of 
gods,   they  held  to  be  indecent,  and  confequently 
were  unacquainted  with  female  deities.  *  They  had  a 
god,  Thor,  to  whofe  influence  they  attributed  all 
aerial  phaenomena.       Statues   they  had  properly 
none;    nevcrthelefs  fome  are  found  among  them 
which  they  probably  borrowed  from  foreigners  and 
their  religion.  —  Of  fafts  fo  notorious  from  the 
hiftories  both  of  the  Celts  and  the  Germans,  no  man 
will  expedt  particular  proofs.    Let.  us  then  return 
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to  the  Licflaaders^  amoBgft  vhom  we  fiad  ^  Acfe 
f eligious  obfervancct,  even  to  the  miaoteft  artiete  j 
and  the  fame  ocltic  and  gemian  god  Thw  adored 
as  a  patron  in  military  exploits.  It  may  reafi>naUy 
be  affirmed,  that  the  Lieflanders>  as  in  the  whole 
ef  their  reli^on,  fe  diiefly  in  its  firft  prineiple,  th# 
unity  of  God  (whieh  they  held  from  mere  tradidont 
without  any  more  immediate  reveladcm,  though 
M.  Jerufalem^  Dr.  Leland,  and  others  abfokitdy 
deny  it  to  be  held  by  any  heathen  nation)  had  a  per^ 
feft  refemblance  widi  the  Celts  and  Germans :  that 
all  their  fuppofed  plurality  of  Gods  were  but  feveral 
names  for  the  on)y  Potentate,  or  were  fubordinate 
deities  invefted  with  amiable  or  formidable  qualities', 
and  held  up  to  the  admiration  or  the  t^ror  of  man- 
kind, or  in  order  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of 
eminently  beneficeat  perfons ;  hence  p€rhs4>s  w^  may 
derive  the  origin  of  the  tales  invented  by  a  holy 
2eal  concerning  their  female  deities.  Among  the 
EHhonians  we  can  ^nd  no  intimations  built  cm  fure 
grounds  of  the  l^itter  fort,  and  in  general  but  few 
names  of  deities.  With  the  Lettes  they  are  more 
numerous,  but  that  they  denoted  Ho  many  really 
diilin^  fuperior  beings,  it  would  be  no  eafy  tajk  to 
provA  What  I  have  been  able  to  colled  with  uy 
certainty  concerning  their  nature,  offices,  ritQS^  and 
reprefentatious,  I  fhail  ber^  fubjoin. 

Mahjaikjungs  and  Zeemniks  feem  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  penates  or  houfehold  gpds ;  the  latter  par- 
ticularly prefided  over  vaflals  and  cattle^  for  whicl^ 
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tcMSh'utey  utCTnideu  ixi  both  kinxiV  M  ntttl  iit  dtrt  utltaii 
LhHlFs^  fiketrifer  a  kmd  of  fpiriras  famfHatri^.  Meehrl 
Deens,  or  Mefha  Dtea^^  the  god  of  wild  bc^tf^ 
particularly  wolves.  FudFik^is^  the  gotf  of  forefEr* 
Klmhti,  the  god  of  jHcnty.  Auflcofitsr,  the  god  of 
health  and  ficknefe,  chiefly  wwfhipped  by  the  Li- 
thuamairt;  Vcttegarrrs-*,  the  patfort  of  b^tothe* 
perfcms^.  prarttctrlarly  ibe  bride.  OahrdehdJ^,  thd 
IWhcrmanV  god.  Tliey  alfo  reckon  up^  a  fe#  gdd* 
dcffcs :  Decrekla,  generally  called,  by  way  of  erni* 
xience^  the  goddjefs,  eontradedly  Dehkia; )  who,  it 
ktm^,  was  the  ftitetaty  dehfy  of  womeii  ifl  child«^ 
kkth,  by  whbfe  benign  influences^  ttM  fiew-borH 
baA)es  wtre  lulled  afleep  and  ma<ite  to  thrive*  Others 
ofcribe  thefe  eflSsds  to  a  Tikkla  or  Tiklis,  while  ta 
Dehkia  f ,  tbey  configned  the  care  of  th«  children 
an  the  breaft  Laima  was  the  goddef^  that  prefided 
OTcr  pregnant  women ;  and  Mahte  was  in  general 
the  childrens*  goddefs>  known  under  feveral  epi* 
thets  i.  among  others  Peena  Mahte,  for  whom  they 
kept  the  dottkeftic  lhakes»  which  thej  carefully  fed 
with  milk  ^  and  even  to  this  day,  in .  fome  houfes, 
efpetially  among  the  vulgar,  the  fuperftition  is  ftiU 
retained  of  dreading  to  drive  the  houfe-fnakes  out 
of  doors* 

Of  the  places  and  groves  where  the  antient  Lief- 
landers^  a»  well  Efthonians  as  Lettonians,  were 
wont  €0  perform  the  holy  rites  of  pagamfin^  many, 

•  From  van  Tcitzaluy  it  fucceeds  well. 
f  From  the  Icttlfh  word  debt,  to  fuck* 
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notwithftanding  the  ftri^  orders  that  hare  beta 
iflued  for  their  demolition,  are  ftill  in  being,  to* 
wards  which  they  conllantly  teftify  an  awful  reve* 
rence.     None  choofe  to  approach  them,  nor  ever 
venture  to  cut  a  bough  from  a  facred  tree,  or  even  to 
pluck  a  ftrawberry  that  grows  beneath  its  (hade.    If 
a  German,  out  of  wantonnefs  or  zeal,  does  an  in- 
jury to  thefe  trees  by  cutting  or  breaking  them, 
they  fhudder  with  the  certain  expectation  of  fome 
impending  judgment.    Some  of  thefe  facred  places 
are  diftinguiOiable  by  one,  others  by  feveral  (mofUy 
oak)  trees}  on  hills,  in  plains^  or  near  a  fpring. 
Boors  that  are  not  deterred  by  the  fear  of  difcovery, 
and  the  penalties  annexed  to  it,  wi(h  to  be  privately 
buried  in  thefe  places ;  fome  of  which  perhaps  ori* 
ginally  owed  their  confequence,  not  n^erely  to  re- 
ligious rites  performed  there,  but  to  the  event  of 
fome  league  or  treaty  concluded  at  them ;  and  after- 
wards,   by  an  eafy  tranfidon   among   unlettered 
people,  were  confldered  as  facred  and  inviolable. 
Rouffeau  has  fomewhere  judicioufly  obferved  from 
ant  lent  hi  ft  cry,  that  it  was  cuftomary  not  only  to 
take  the  gods  to  witnefs  the  covenant,  but  to  make 
choice  of  certain  ftones,  hills,  and  trees  as  memo- 
rials of  the  tranfadion.     Inftances  of  this  cuftom 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  Mofes  and  the 
chronicles  of  the  Jews.      The  fentiment  that  the 
inferior  deity,  who  delights  to  dwell  in  this  fpot» 
wiil  revenge  the  violation  of  a  monument  marked 
out  for  calling  to  the  minds  of  men  the  engagements 

they 
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riicy  have  mutually  entered  into  in  the  prefence  of 
their  god,  is  of  wonderful  efficacy  with  rude  and 
uncivilized  people,  Superftitioufly  to  vifit  and  re- 
vere all  fuch  hallowed  groves  is  ftriftly  forbidden  ; 
but  faith  fuffers  no  reftraint ;  and  inveterate  preju- 
dice triumphs  over  reafon.  Several  barons  have 
commanded  their  boors  to  go  and  cut  down  fuch 
trees ;  but  neither  threats  nor  perfuafions  would 
'  prevail  till  they  infpired  the  awe- (truck  vaflals  with 
courage,  by  taking  the  axe  into  their  own  hands. 

Offerings  of  wool,  wax,  yarn,  bread,  &c.  are 
dill  in  ufe  among  them,  by  laying  them  on  the  holy 
places,  or  cramming  them  in  the  hollows  of  the 
aged  trees.  Springs  and  rivers  likewife  have  their 
Ihare  of  thcfe  unbloody  facrifices.  But,  efpecially 
when  any  fudden  eruption  or  ulcer  appears  on  their 
body,  they  fay,*  it  comes  from  fuch  a  place,  or  pro- 
perly from  the  earth ;  they  therefore  go  to  the  place 
where  they  have  laft  fat  down,  or  flept,  or  drank, 
and  according  to  their  opinion,  got  the  harm  :  there 
they  fcrape  fome  particles  of  filver  from  a  ruble, 
or  from  the  neck  or  bread  ornaments  of  their  wives ; 
and  then,  as  nature  commonly  foon  relieves  her- 
felf,  they  take  him  to  be  a  very  filly  man  who 
Ihould  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  the  filver-fcrapings. 
This  may  be  conlidered  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to 
the  deity  of  the  place.  At  their  fecret  idolatrous 
affemblies,  the  keeping  up  of  the  fire,  into  which 
they  throw  all  forts  of  ofFerings^^  is  ftill  a  princi- 
pal obfervance. 

B  B  3  If 
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If  iitlMiwe  4iat  die  Cda  ^  «o  ncgard  to  ib» 
|t«^  fiod  idoU  d^^aeccflary  ^|»pw^^eiiwces  of  tbdr 
.vorfb^f  jef.  tkcj  were  4iot  altogeiber  iu»cq«al&tcil 
pflA  them;  whether  .they  hoi7ow«d  tbem  fro«i 
other  naciooi«  or  i^optcd  them  in  ibme  pktees  u 
ihe  tnventiont  of  ingenious  jierfoMp  la  hUA^nd  too 
ihey  bad  idols^  though  perhaps  m  no  gre^tiwmber^ 
llCelcb  deficribeft  one  thai  they  worihipped  ungear  the 
^gure  of  a  crowned  i;aaa  j  which  muft  haie  been  of  a 
pretty  Uige  Qzcp  as  they  ufed  to  d^poiiccheir  oier- 
logs  in  a  bowi  fixed  on  his  lap.  in  ihe  Kbrary 
jbelonging  to  the  Olas  church  at  Reval,  i^oiopg 
otber  curiofities,  is  ilill  preferved  a  liefland  idol  of 
the  heatheniih  times,  and  is  about  four  inches  in 
height.  As  ihere  were  then  no  eminent  artifts  in 
^ie£and,  the  form  giveA  to  this  figure  but  poorly 
exprefles  that  of  a  man :  perhaps  they  were  made 
merely  in  memory  of  their  heroes. 

We  likewife  find  fome  few  altars  flill  remaining  j 
probz^bly  a  fort  of  tabl^  for  offerings ;  however  ! 
fhall  not  prefume  to  ftate  their  peculiar  deitination* 
One  is  yet  {landing  in  the  Oberpairchen^  near  the 
lordibip  of  Kaverfhof,  under  the  branches  of  a  fa- 
cred  tree^  in  the  hollow  of  which  little  offerings  are 
(lill  frequently  found.  This  altar,  artlefsly  hewn 
out  of  a  l^rge  block  of  granite,  is  about  two  ells 
in  height,  (pmewbat  of  the  fame  in  length,  but 
fcvccly  one  ell  broad ;  fniooth  at  top,  of  nearly 
an  oval  form,  furro^inded  by  a  frame  rifing  two 
Inches  sibove  th^  &ot.    The  foot^  all  of  one  piece 
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%ith  At  iuoi  ^the  table»  is  pdiited  dcnm^rardt 
thftt  it  may  ftkkfiift  in  the  earth :  that  it  i$areli&of 
pagaaifra^  ig  confirmed  both  by  oottmon  report  and 
the  evidence  arifing  from  the  thing  itfelf«  After 
the  reformation  no  field^altars  were  ereded ;  in  the 
times  of  popery  they  would  have  had  a  better  ihape^ 
and  would  certainly  not  have  been  placed  under  a 
fttfpeded  tree;  i^  general  the  whole  form  of  it 
contradids  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  made  aftet 
the  introdudion  of  chriftianity.  For  domeftic  ufes 
it  c6uld  not  have  been  defigned,  as  many  boors 
even  at  this  day  have  no  table  at  all  in  their  hot^fes^ 
much  lefs  one  of  ft  one.  — That  their  facred  trees 
and  groves  renew  themfelves  by  the  cafual  fal« 
ling  of  Uieir  own  ieedSy  or  by  (ecret  plantacioi^ 
Ccarcdy  needs  be  mcmioned. 

Proper  idoUemptes  indeed  have  not  been  found 
in  Liefland;  yet,  in  regard  to  an  anrient  wall 
ftiU  Handing  I  have  ibme  doubts.  It  ftands  near 
the  Vaftemots^  but  in  the  precinds  of  FeUin^-caftlc^ 
qn  a  littb  devation  in  a  foreft  much  grubbed  up» 
The  wall  is  quadrangtdar,  two  ells  thick,  four 
£s(thoms  long,  and  three  &tboms  broad.  On  each 
fide  are  ieen  three  fmall  windows ;  but  none  above 
she  gate  oppofite.  It  is  not  exadly  known  whether 
they  were  flormerly  covered  ;  aevertbelefs  the  boors 
unammouflytelatey  that  in  antient  trnies^  when  the 
VeHin  road  ran  that  way,  a  traveller  chanced  to  lofe 
^mfetf  m  diis  forcft,  then  tery  thick  with  trees,  and 
to  dM  anjtiety  of  his  mind  here  f  eiwed^  to  buUd  a 
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chapel,  which  he  did  accordingly,  and  beftowed 
upon  it  the  name  of  Rifti  Kirrik,  that  is,  the  Crofs- 
church.  —  If  we  give  faith  to  this  ftory,  the  builder 
muft  have  been  a  chriftian.  —  At  prefent  this  dilapi* 
dated  ftrufture  is  put  to  a  very  fingular  ufe.    Every 
year,  nine  days  before  the  fcaft  of  St.  George,  or, 
as  they  call  him,  St.Yurgen,  in  the  night,  great 
multitudes  of  boors,  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages, 
from  all  the  adjacent  parts,  aflemble  here,  fometimea 
to  the  amount  of  feveral  thoufands,  kindle  a  fire 
within  the  inclofure  of  the  wall,  into  which  they 
throw  oflferings  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  yam,  flax, 
wool,  bread,  money,  &c. ;  at  the  fame  time  depo* 
fiting  all  manner  of   waxen  figures  in  the  little 
-apertures,  that  feem  to  have  ferved  for  windows. 
Round  the  fire  fits  a  circle  of  beggars,  who  have 
the  care  of  keeping  it  up ;  and  for  their  trouble 
partake  in  the  offerings.     Of  all  the  fights  in  the 
world,  this  is  furely  the  mod  ludicrous.     AH  the 
barren  women  of  the  country  round,  dancing  ftark 
naked  about  thefe  old  walls;  others  eating  aiid 
drinking  with  noify  feftivity ;  many  more  running 
in  frifky  gambols  about  the  wood,  and  followed  by 
young  men,  playing  all  forts  of  tricks,  and  talking 
all  manner  of  ribaldry.    Hitherto  it  has  not  been' 
pollible  to  put  down  this  ftrange  licentious  meeting } 
in  the  mean  time  all  the  drcumftances  of  it  feem 
to  Ihew  that  it  is  derived  from  the  days  of  paganifm. 
The  offerings,  the  fire,  the  dancing,  the  UcentiouC 

nei««  9r«  maQif«ft  proofs  of  it ;  but  tbcn  have  wc 
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iixe  remains  of  a  heathen  temple  in  Liefland  ?  With- 
'  out  pretending  to  decide  this  queftion,  I  find  it  not 
probable,  that  a  people,  known  to  be  remarkably 
tenacious  of  their  old  inftitutions  (hould  in  modem 
times  make  choice  of  a  place  to  meet  in  for  their 
interdided  worfhip,  which  their  fathers  had  not 
employed  to  a  like  purpofe.     What  Ihould  move 
them  to  it ;  fince  they  would  be  better  concealed, 
and  be  lefs  liable  to  deteftioo,  in  the  hr  deeper 
forefts  at  no  great  diftance.      The  prefervacion  of 
the  wall,  through  fo  many  ages  to  the  prefent  times, 
may  be  ou  ing  to  reparations  carried  on  by  ftealth ;  the 
ftory  about  the  occaiion  of  building  it,  and  the  reafon 
for  its  name  may  be  all  a  fi&ion,  in  order  to  fave  the 
place    from   the  deftruQion   with    which    it   was 
threatened  by  the  chriftians.    The  Celts  and  Ger. 
mans  had  no  temples ;    neither  had  the  antient 
Pruilians  any :  but  fimply  from  a  quadrangular  wall, 
we  can  draw  no  inference  of  a  temple.     We  are 
told  by  a  learned  antiquarian  *,  that  the  Pruilians 
had  the  facred  forefU,  where  they  worfliipped  their 
deities  with  fire  and  facrifices,    furrounded  with 
curtains  or  fcreens.    The  Lieflanders  may  likewife  ' 
have  had  fcreens  or  fences  for  a  fimiliar  purpofe ; 
Kelch  fpeaks  of  hedges,  which  they  fet  up  in  the 
foreft  around  their  idol.     This  was  neceflary  at  leaft 
.  for  keeping  off  the  cattle  that  roamed  at  large.    For 
the  fake  of  foUdity  and  permanency  they  may  eafily 

*  Dr.  Arnold,  in  bis  compendium  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  hiftojy. 
pf  Pruifia,  book  I. 
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be  fuppofed  co  have  changed  cbe  hedge  for  a  waR^ 
as  is  often  done  by  the  rude  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  as  well  as  of  Liefland ;  bat  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Germansi  here  was  a  Cart  of 
towns  and  permanent  houfes^  and  in  all  probability 
even  ruflian  churches ;  and  if  that  were  not  the 
cafe,  yet  this  we  know,  that  the  Danes  built  monaC- 
terics  in  the  eleventh  century  on  the  coafts  of  Efth- 
land.  —  Accordingly,  we  find  indofures,  even  walls, 
ferviog  them  inftead  of  temples^  without  bearing 
that  name,  becaufe  it  is  likdy  they  were  uncovered 
at  top.  This  is  delivered  merely  as  an  hypothefis, 
which  otberSj  more  deeply  verfed  in  anttquides  may 
think  worth  examining.  To  conclude,  if  the  ^U 
was  adually  built  for  a  chriftian  chapel,  yet  the 
Efthes  found  it  not  unfuitable  for  the  performance 
cf  their  heatbenifh  devotions.  Mr.  Becker,  in  his 
little  trad  under  the  title  of  Livonia  in  facris  fuis 
confiderata,  pofitively  fays:  interea  in  lucis  five 
fylvis  iftis  neque  templa,  neque  arae,  nee  cohunnse^ 
nee  idola  f uerunt  inventa ;  which  is  certainly  ad* 
vancing  much  more  than  he  has  authority  for. 

Not  from  the  firft  pages  of  antient  hiftory,  whidi 
are  for  evrr  veiled  inohfcurity,  nor  yet  from  unwar* 
raniable  furmifes}  butj  judging  by  antient  ufages 
ftill  remaining,  we  perceive  a  great  refemblance 
between  the  old  religious  rites  of  the  Celts  and  the 
lieflanders,  why  fliould  it  not  be  thought  highly 
probable  that  the  Liefs  and  Efthes  by  their  YummaU 
aiid  the  Lettes  by  their  DeeuSj  deAgncd  the  fole  tn^ 
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God  I  k  fultorttioatioa  to  whom  dwy  only  admitted 
fpfciftor  dtities  as  beneficent  or  malicious  fpirits  ? 
Ptarhapt  it  migfat  be  for  tiiis  reafon  that  the  dodrine 
^  die  devil  onec  with  foch  good  reception,  and  is 
AS}  prda-ved  vith  ft)  much  rererence  among  theoii 
infoaduch  that  they  generally  trend^le  at  the  mer« 
l^dtal  of  his  mifchievout  doings ;  imputing  to  him 
9il  the  CFiI  that  happens  in  the  world.  Doubtleft 
it  b  becaufe  they  think  liim  like  the  dreadful  dettie^ 
fb^y  formerly  imagined, 

Among  the  Lettes  and  Efthes  alfo  many  remains 
»f  heatbenifm  are  ftill  obfervable ;  fo  that  it  (hoald 
leena  as  if  the  reformation  together  with  all  th^ 
(earned  opinions  fo  fcrupuloufly  maintained  by  the 
bilhopSj  have  not  as  yet  been  s^le  to  eradicate  thenu 
Their  ignorance,  then>  which  we  muft  therefine 
believe  |>artly  invincible,  with  its  attendant  an  imu- 
iual  lenfuality,  cherift  their  propenfity  to  purchafe 
by  facrifices  and  offerings  a  happy  progreft  in  their 
undertakiiigs.  In  general,  the  benign  influence  of 
religion  on  their  condud  is  not  percq>tible  by  tbo 
mod  attentive  obferver. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  liefii  and  afterwards 
the  Lettes,  were  brought  to  the  profeifionof  chrifti- 
anity  by  the  Germansj  but  a  part  of  the  Efthes  by 
the  Danes.  Peihaps  they  aheady  knew  it  by  name, 
through .  the  Ruffians  who  dw^t  in  the  country. 
The  Germans  graddally  introduced  baptifm  over 
the  whole  of  th^  iilands  as  well  as  the  firm  land. 
The  oew  religion  got  an  outward  fplendor  from  the 
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teutonic  order^  the  i&ftitution  of  bifhops,  thefoun*. 
datioh  of  monafteries,  and  the  appointment  of 
pridls ;  all  v^as  purely  catholic.  Neverthelefs  the 
RufQans  have  at  all  times  had  churches  in  Liefland ; 
therefore  in  the  various  treati^  entered  into  i;vith  the 
fovereigns  of  Rulfia,  it  is  always  an  article  chat  the 
ruffian  churches  (ball  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  re- 
pair, and  in  all  refpe&s  according  ta  antient  ufage. 
A  few  particulars  relating  to  the  converfions  in 
Livonia,  from  the  old  chronicle  of  Henry  the  Lette, 
may  be  worth  inferting  here.  It  plainly  appears 
that  mod  of  the  converfions  from  heathenifm  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  undertaken  by 
fanatlcifm  and  the  lufl  of  dominion ;  that  they 
were  carried  on  under  a  total  ignorance  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  by  means  of  impoilure,  pious  frauds, 
^rtifice  and  violence,  fupported  in  their  courfe  by 
fuperHition,  intolerance  and  felf-interefl,  and  finally 
terminated  in  a  tyrannical  fubjugation  of  the  under* 
llanding  and  will,  and  in  the  ufurpation  of  the  rights 
ai>d  property  of  the  individual.  Prcferving  this  re- 
feniblance  on  the  whole,  the  feveral  nations  ami 
ages  in  which  they  were  tranfadcd  have  had  their 
variations.  Sonietimes  the  arts  of  pcrfuafion  were 
more  employed,  fometimes  thofe  of  impoflure  fuc- 
ceeded  better,  and  fometimes  tortures  and  murders 
were  found  mod  beneficial.  The  hiftory  of  Livo- 
pia  unites  all  thefe  methods  in  one  ftriking  pifture. 
Scarcely  any  means  were  left  unemployed.  A  di- 
verfity  which  will  be  very  camprchenfible  when  we 
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fee  what  a  difference  there  was  in  the  conveners  ia 
regard  to  rank,,  talents,  authority,  views,*  and 
abilities ;  and  at  the  fame  time  take  into  -  contem- 
plation the  qualities  of  the  heathens  who  were  ta 

» 

be  converted. 

The  firft  dawn  of  chriftianity  in  Livonia  promifed 
a  lighter,  warmer,  and  more  produdive  day  than 
that  which  actually  cnfued.  About  twenty  years 
Iiad  elapied  fince  the  merchants  of  lower  Saxony 
had  difcovered  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina,  and  em* 
ployed  it  in  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  when  their 
£i£tory  became  fo  numerous  as  to  require  a  religious 
tcachen  This  teacher  was  Meinhard,  an  old  monk 
of  the  monaftery  of  Segebcrg  in  Holftein.  The 
time  of  his  arrival  in  the  country  is  not  afcertained. 

Some  pretend  that  it  was  in  11 70,  others  in  i  iS^. 
Probably  his  coming  was  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
heathens;  but,  not.  prematurely  to  betray  his  de- 
fign,  he  confined  himfelf  at  firft  to  his  little  german 
congregation.  During  this  time  he  was  learning 
tfhe  language  of  the  country ;  and,  thinking  him- 
felf fufEciently  ftrong  in  it,  he  requefted  permiffion 
of  the  ruflian  prince  Vladimir  at  Pfcove,  to  preach 
chriftianity  there.  *  Thus  the  worthy  old  man  con- 
nefted  caution  with  his  zeal,  two  properties  not 
always  found  together ;  pity  that  his  perceptions  in* 
religion  were  only  the  perceptions  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived:  extremely  weak,  undigefted,  and 
confined.  It  is  therefore  to  be  lamented,  but  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that,  as  was  cuftomary  at  that 

time. 
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time,  he  baptized  widioot  h^tuding.  A  tredl  ltt« 
founded  ecKfice  cannot  poffibly  ftand  tong.  Never«» 
lhelers»  Meinbard's  labours  were  attended  Vrith 
fucoefs.  A  feirice  which  he  rendered  to  his  nevi^ 
coantryBim  in  a  cmi  capacity  contributed  not  s 
little  to  it :  he  repulfed  the  Ltthuanians  who  had 
made  an  incuriion  upon  them.  Profiting  by  thir 
event)  he  laid  before  them  the  necefficy  of  having 
a  ftrong  fortreft ;  they  were  convinced  by  his  aT](u-» 
ments :  and  he  promifed  it  them  on  Condition  that 
they  would  allow  themlelves  to  be  baptised. 
Mdnhard  caufed  builders  and  materials  to  be 
brought  from  Gothland  i  and  for  defraying  the  ex«> 
pence  obtained  an  eftate  in  land.  The  fortrefak 
Tkdkola,  now  called  XJezkuU,  was  finiihed;  but 
when  the  nadves  had  got  what  they  wilhed,  thef 
would  hear  nothing  forther  of  chriftianity.  Tfifi 
greater  part  had  promifed  to  fubmii  to  bapdfm  when 
the  building  (hould  be  completed ;  they  flew  from 
their  word:  many  had  been  previoufly  baptized9 
and  even  the  nujority  of  thefe  rdapfed.  Their 
neighbours  alfo  in  the  prefeat  Kirchholm  cheated 
the  good  prieft.  They  too  promifed  to  become 
chriftiansy  if  he  would  but  build  them  a  caftle: 
and  they  Ukewife  forfeited  their  word.  The  people 
of  Kirchholm  proceeded  itill  farther  :  they  plunder^ 
cd  Mttuhard  of  what  he  had,  and  maltreated  his 
peq>le.  That  he  was  in  the  mean  time  appointed 
faifliop  was  not  a  fuffident  confohtion  to  him*  He 
therefore  determined  to  return  with  his  clergy  to 

Germany. 


Germany.  The  Livonians  more  than  once  detained 
iiim  from  putting  his  delfign  in  execution;  one 
while  by  entreaties,  at  another  by  menaces  and  ac« 
tual  violence,  and  yet  they  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  render  his  ftay  uncomfortable.  Deceiv- 
ed in  his  faireft  hopes^  expofed  to  a  variety  of  in« 
fults,  and  fiirrounded  by  ftiH  greater  perils,  Mein- 
bard  pafled  a  few  uneafy  years  longer  among  them^ 
and  died  more  of  grief  than  of  age.  A  man 
worthy  of  a  better  fete. 

Whether  accident  or  artifice  on  one  hand,  and 
pious  credulity  on  the  other»  ha<t  the  greater  (hare 
in  producing  them,  it  is  not  now  to  be  afcertained, 
but  the  Livonians  alfo  have  miracles  to  (hew  in 
the  hiftory  of  their  converfion.  The  monk  Dicde- 
fik  of  Thoreyda  was  one  of  Meinhard's  mod  adive 
affiftants*  He  baptized  beyond  the  Aa.  From 
cnvy^  at  the  fertility  of  his  fields,  the  Eflhonians 
wanted  to  facrifice  him.  In  order  that  they  might 
learn  the  will  of  their  deities  on  the  fubje£k,  they 
began  their  ufual  eiq)eriment  with  a  facred  horfe^ 
by  remarking  which  foot  he  fet  foremoft  on  begin- 
ning to  walk  ;  on  this  occafion  he  moved  the  left 
foot  firft,  it  was  therefore  the  will  of  the  gods  that 
Diederik  fliould  not  be  iacrificed*  But  the  £fth<v 
nian  priefts  were  of  opinion  that  the  god  of  the 
chriftians  had  feated  himfelf  on  the  back  of  thehorfe, 
and  forced  him  to  fet  that  foot  for^noft*  Tbr 
horfe  muft  therefore  be  rubbed  down  in  order  to^ 
bmlh  off  the  deity  to  the  ground  j  and  the  folem* 
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nity  was  renewed.    Again  the  left  foot !  Diederik . 
was  nqw  abfolved.— A  Livonian  who  had  a  wound  • 
befought  the  monk  to  heal  him,  on  condition  of 
being  baptized.      Without  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  art  of  medicine,  the  converter  mingled  fome 
herbs  together,  to  which  he  hoped  to  impart  a  heal- 
ing efEcacy  by  his  prayers  ;  the  patient  in  h&.  re- 
covered,  and  became  a  chrifUan. — Another  at  the 
point  of  death,  thought  by  baptifm  alone  to  be  re« 
flored  to  health.     His  family  and  friends  conceived 
that  price  too  high,  and  nothing  but  the  moft  mani- 
fed  peril  of  death  at  lafl  made  their  obftinacy  yield. 
However,  the  profelyte  died.     So  much  the  worfe  I 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim.     But  no  :  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter !  Another  new  convert,  who  was  forty-two  miles 
from  the  place,  faw  the  foul  of  the  deceafed  borne 
by  angels  to  heaven :  a  circumftance  which  had  a 
better  effed  upon  them  who  believed  it  than  the^ 
recovery  of  a  patient. 

It  was  this  Diederik  whom  bifhop  Meinhard  fent 
to  Germany  to  preferve  the  remainder  of  chriftianity 
by  all  polTible  means  againft  the  heathen,  were  it 
even  by  force  of  arms.  Their  ill-treatment  of  the. 
pious  bifhop  had  compelled  him  to  this  meafure^ 
Thus,  by  infinccrity,  artifice,  and  third  of  blood, 
they  drew  the  fword  from  the  fcabbard  which  after-, 
wards  chaftifed  them  in  fo  dreadful  a  manner. 

In  Meinhard's  place,  Berthold,  abbot  of  the 
monaftery  of  Lockum  in  Hanover,  was  elefted 
bifiiop*    He  had  Meinhard's  caution  without  his 
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zeal;  it  was,  therefore,  no  wonder,  that  in  the 
ftekxxt  (late  of  things  he  hefitated  to  go  into  Li- 
vonia. But  the  archbifliop  of  Bremen,  to  whom 
the  new  congregation  had  applied,  perfuaded  him 
to  take  the  journey.  Accordinglyj  he  arrived  in 
the  year  1 197,  and  ftrove  to  recommend  himfelf  to 
the  natives  by  qualities  whidi  they  valued  mod. 
He  gave  them  frequent  entertainments,  and  on  all 
fuch  occafions  fent  them  home  with  prefents.  He 
therefore  met  with  a  civil  reception.  Their  civili- 
ties, however^  laded  not  long,  and  affronts  were 
very  foon  followed  by  outrages.  He  was  reproached 
with  having  come. merely  on  account  of  his  poverty* 
Perhaps  he  might  be  too  precipitate  in  demanding 
the  intcreft  on  this  out-lying  capital  of  the  entertain- 
ments. However  this  be,  matters  proceeded  fo  far, 
that  at  the  confecration  of  the  church-yard  of 
Klrchholm,  the  Liyonians  threatened  to  flab,  ot 
drown,  or  bum  him.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  folely 
to  this  indecifion  on  the  mode  of  his  death  that  he 
happily  efcaped.  He  found  it  however  not  advifabte 
to  remain  here  any  longen  He  left  Livonia ;  and 
we  fliould  have  pitied  him  if  he  had  been  obliged 
to  this  ftep  for  the  fake  of  being  at  refl ;  but  it 
proceeded  from  malice*  He  applied  to  Gothland 
and  to  Lower  Saxony  for  fuccour.  The  pope 
afforded  him  the  mofl  effedual  by  caufing  a 
crufade  to  be  preached  againft  the  heathens  ia 
Livonia.  In  confequence  whereof  a  great  number 
of  flnna-s,  defirous  of  meriting  indulgences  by 
vox.,  h  c  c  murders. 
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murders,  flocked  to  his  (landard,  and  Berthold,  in 
1198,  returned  to  Livonia  with  foldiers,  Accord- 
ing to  the  unhappy  notions  that  prevailed  at  that 
time^  the  field  of  religion,  which  can  only  be 
fertilized  by  cordial  zeal  and  diligence  in  indrudion, 
was  to  be  fattened  with  blood.  From  fuch  methods 
what  elfe  but  thorns  and  thiftles'can  fpring  up? 
The  fight  of  an  armed  holt  did  not  produce  among 
the  heathens  and  heretics  what  was  probably  ex» 
pefted.  Prepared  to  fight,  they  went  to  meet  the 
invaders.  They  fent  deputies  to  the  bifliop  with  the 
quedion,  why  he  was  come  with  foldiers  ?  Ber- 
thold  anfweredi  to  punifh  them  for  their  fhameful 
lapfe  from  the  chriflianity  which  they  had  adopted. 
The  natives  replied,  let  him  fend  away  his  warriors, 
and  exercife  his  office  in  peace;  thofe  who  have 
fuffered  themfelves  to  be  b.fptized,  may  by  his  re- 
monflrances  be  preferved  in  chriftianity;  the  reft 
he  may  convert  by  words,  not  by  blows.  A  reply 
which  ought  to  have  put  the  chriftians  to  (hame ; 
but  it  cannot  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the 
Livonians.  This  was  only  a  new  efiay  of  their  artful 
infincerity,  in  their  eagernefs  to  get  the  foldiers 
away,  as  appeared  in  the  fequel.  A  truce  was 
concluded,  but  the  heathens  foon  broke  it  by  the 
jiffaffination  of  feveral  Germans.  Benhold  declared 
war,  and  a  bloody^  battle  enfued.  The.firft  who 
had  attempted  to  make  chriftians  in  IJvonia  by  the 
fword,  was  the  firft  who  fell  by  the  fword ;  the 
bifbop  on  horfeback  rulhed  into  the  throng,  was 
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ftabbed,  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  enemy,  however, 
had  been  previoufly  thrown  into  diforder,  and  were 
now  more  furioufly  purfued  by  the  enraged  foldiers. 
And  thus  the  very  lofs  of  the  chief  contributed 
to  the  great  increafe  of  the  congregation.  The 
heathens  being  entirely  routed,  and  even  their  corn- 
fields laid  wade  by  the  chridians,  now  fued  for 
peace,  admitted  priefts  into  the  forts,  promifed  theni 
from  each  haak  *  a  meafure  of  wheat,  and  flocked 
in  fuch  numbers  to  be  baptized,  that  in  two  days  iu 
UexkuII  and  Kirchholm  one  hundred  and  fifty 
chriftians  — •  were  namedk  This  done,  the  German 
foldiers  to  a  man  were  embatked  on  board  the 
merchant  fhips,  and  returned  home.  *  Scarcely  were 
the  ihips  at  fea,  but  the  Livonians  ran  and  bathed 
in  the  Dvina ;  in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  wafh  away 
the  baptifm  and  chriftianity  together,  and  fend  it 
back  to  Saxony*  They  found  a  human  head  cut 
out  in  a  tree.  In  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  god 
of  the  Saxons^  who  might  probably  ftill  do  them 

*  Haaks,  hakes,  or  hacks,  (for  it  is  written  thefc  &veral  ways,) 
IS  the  land-meafure  forafcertaining  the  dimenfions  of  an  eftate  and 
its  taxes  to  the  crown.  An  eilate  of  two  haaks  may  be  more  pro- 
du^ivethan  another  of  five.  In  Efthonia  the  labouring  people 
ttpon  the  eilate,  but  in  Livonia  the  cultivated  ground  and  its 
produA,  determine  the  number  of  haaks.  Grounds  that  were 
formerly  tilled  and  ufed,  as  fuch  were  enregiftcred  at  the  revifion, 
but  for  want  of  people  ndw  lie  unlaboured,  are  called  wafbe  haaks* 
from  which  no  taxes  are  demanded.  In  regard  to  fuch  it  is  (aid« 
the  eilates  can  nevev  increafe  its  number  of  haaks. 

c  c  2  much 
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much  miTchief,  they  hewed  it  in  pieces,  made  a 
particular  kind  of  float  of  the  fragmeots,  and  fct  it 
fwimming  on  the  fca  towards  Gothland.  They  alio 
robbed  and  plundered  all  that  remained  behtnd> 
and  put  upwards  of  two  hundred  to  death.  It  is 
eafy  to  imagine  that  the  clergy,  of  whom  fereral 
had  come  hither  at  various  times,  mud  be  thrown 
into  great  diftrefi ;  but  the  dangers  of  their  fituation 
were  iQcreafed  when  the  Livonians  exprefsly  refolved, 
that  ail  priefls  who  thould  be  found  in  the  country 
after  Ilailer  1199,  fiiould  be  flain.  A  fimilar  fate 
awaited  the  merchants.  Thefe  ranfomed  cheir  lives 
with  money ;  but  the  clergy  were  forced  to  fly  to 
Lower  Saxony.  Chriflianity  in  Livonia  now  feemed 
to  be  verging  to  its  total  overthrow,  and  juft  at 
this  point  of  time  appeared  the  man  who  eftablifhed 
it  on  a  firm  foundation ;  indeed  on  fwords,  fortiii* 
cations,  and  chains  of  bondage  —  he,  however, 
eftabliihed  it.  There  came  the  armed  apoftle 
Albrecht  of  Apelderen,  afterwards  canon  of  Bre* 
men,  now  bifliop  of  Livonia :  and  it  mufl  be 
confefled  that  the  livonian  heathens  deferved  fuch 
a  one  much  more  than  many  other  nations  who 
were  haraflcd  into  chriftians. 

The  monk  Melnhar.d,  and  the  abbot  Berthold, 
were  principally  bent  upon  baptifm.  Albrecht  th^ 
nobleman  and  the  canon  was  more  refolved  upon 
governing  thin  converting  the  Livonians.  As  foon 
as  he  was  elcfted  bifliop,  he  made  it  his  bufmefs  to 
procure  cficdual  fupport  in  Gothland,  Denmark, 
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and  Germany,  and  obtained  it  fo  richly,  that  in 
autumn  1199,  he  arrived  in  Livonia  with  three 
and  twenty  (hips.  At  firit  he  was  not  fuccefsful ; 
but  now  the  burning  of  the  corn-fields  had  again 
its  efie&  :  that  is,  the  Livonians  became  chriftians 
for  fear  of  ftarving.  They  confirmed  their  fidelity 
by  hoftages,  which  were  obtained  by  inviting  the 
chieftians  to  a  feaft,  and  then  feizing  and  conveying^ 
them  to  prifon.  The  pope  had  hitherto  been  very 
adive  in  the  propagation  of  chriftianity  in  Livonia, 
by  a  general  fummons  to  make  war  upon  the 
heathen;  he  now  made  a  merit  of  adding  good 
counfel.  He  ilTued  a  bull,  in  which  he  recom« 
mended  the  converters  to  ufe  gentlenefs  and  lenity 
towards  the  baptized,  even  at  the  expence  of  the 
true  difcipline  of  the  church.  And  indeed  the 
condud  of  the  clergy  in  Livonia  at  that  time 
redounds  infinitely  more  to  their  honour  than  elfe- 
where.  It  was,  properly  fpeaking,  the  temporal 
arm  that  riveted  the  fetters  of  ilavery  on  the  natives, 
and,  in  the  iequel,  made  even  the  clergy  feel  the 
weight  of  its  iron  hand.  True,  it  was  the  clergy 
themfelves  that  armed  it,  when  the  bifliop,  in  the 
year  1201  or  1202,  founded  the  order  of  the 
brethren  of  the  fword*,  and  procured  its  confirm- 
ation  by  the  pope.  Their  dcftination  was  to  fupport 
the  bifliop  in  converting  the  infidels  ;  their  confti- 
tution  was  afterwards  united  with   that    of   the 

•  Fratres  Enfifpri. 
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knights-templars.     For  the  times,  principles,  and 
exigencies  of  Albrecht,  the  inftitution  of  fuch  an 
order  was  no  bad  conceit.     Indeed   he  made  an 
annual  journey  to  Germany  to  fetch  pilgrims ;  but 
when  thefe  had  been  robbing  and  plundering  for  a 
year  to  the  glory  of  God,*  they  were  abfolved  from 
their  vow,  and  went  back  to  Germany,     Whereas 
Albrecht  employed  valiant  men  from  whom  the 
bifhopric  might  exped:  continual  protedion.     For 
which  reafon  he  gave  ample  fiefs  to  fome  courageous 
nobles.     But  having  not  many  of  thefe  at  his  dif^ 
pofal,  he  fell  upon  the  thought  of  forming  about 
him  a  fort  of  (landing  army ;  and  this  purpofe  he 
effeded  by  the  new  order.     He  alfo  devifed  other 
methods  for  farther  confirming  chriftianity  in  the 
country,  in  temporals  as  well  as  in  fpirituals.    In 
the  year  1201  the  bifliop  built  the  city  of  Riga, 
the  confequences  whereof  the  heathen  plainly  faw, 
but  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent  it.    Hi- 
therto   the    cathedral   chapter  was   at   Uexkull; 
Albrecht  now  transferred  it  to  his  new  city,  where 
he  alfo  built  a  monaftery.    Another  monaflery  was 
alfo  conftrufted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina.     The 
clergy  difperfed  themfelves  in  all  the  country  round, 
in  order  to  teach  and  to  baptize. 

Of  the  methods  employed  in  teaching,  hiftory 
mentions  only  one.  It  is  curious  enough,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  word  of  thofe  times.  The  dramatical 
annals  of  any  nation  can  fcarcely  (hew  a  theatrical 
college  of  fuch  remote  antiquity  as  that  of  Riga. 

At 
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At  Riga  in  1204  was  adled  a  prophetic  play,  that  is^ 
a  dramatized  extradt  from  the  hiftory  of  the  old 
and  new  teftaments.  The  defign  was  by  this 
means  to  allure  the  heathen  to  the  adoption  of 
chriftianity,  partly  by  attaching  the  converts  to  their 
new  religion  by  fenfible  gratification,  and  partly  to 
inftruA  them  in  the  hiilory  of  it.  The  Livonians, 
baptized  and  unbaptized,  reforced  to  it  in  multitudes, 
and  they  were  informed  of  the  contents  by  an 
interpreter.  The  piece  was  probably  in  latin ;  in 
pretty  much  the  fame  tafte  as  the  biblical  plays 
that  were  cuftomary  in  England,  France^  and 
Germany,  in  the  lixtcenih  and  even  the  feventeenth 
century.  The  number  of  the  performers  muft  have 
been  very  great,  (perhaps  it  confided  of  the  whole 
order  together  with  the  chapter,)  as  battles  and 
wars  were  reprefented^  for  inftance,  from  the  hiftory 
of  Gideon,  David,  and  Herod.  The  firft  exhibition, 
howiever,  was  like  to  have  been  attended  by  very 
ferious  confequences.  When  the  Ifraelites  under 
Gideon's  command  were  fighting  at  clofe  quarters 
with  the  Midianites,  the  heathens  took  it  into  their 
*  heads  that  the  armed  troops  were  brought  in  under 
this  pretence,  in  order  to  fall  upon  them.  They, 
therefore,  fought  their  fafcty  in  flight.  Their  mif- 
take,  however,  being  explained  to  them,  they  were 
perfuaded  to  return,  and  the  play  was  brought  to 
a  happy  conclufion. 

It  is  not  the  hiftorian's  fault  if  the  feveral  groups 
of  this  pidure  Hand  rather  wide  afunder.     The 
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laft  fcene  was   a  biblical   comedy.    Now  foHow 
martyrs. 

Ourannalift*  is  at  lavifh  of  this  venerable  name 
as  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  therefore  is  not 
always  careful  to  beftow  it  according  to  merit. 
A  couple  of  inconfiderate  profelytes  ventured,  not-i 
with/landing  the  remonftrances  of  the  german 
commanders,  to  go  into  the  meeting  of  ihdr 
hcalhenifh  brethren  in  order  to  hear  their  confulta- 
tions ;  they  were  feized,  and  methods  were  adopted 
to  force  them  to  abjure  chriftianity :  they  remained 
firm,  and  the  confequence  was  that  ihey  were 
killed.  The  annalill  calls  them  martyrs.  If,  in 
the  incelfant  confiifts  with  the  neighbouring 
heathens,  fome  of  the  baptized  were  taken  prifoners, 
and,  for  the  cruelties  they  had  ufed,  were  cruelly 
put  to  death,  they  are  llyled  martyrs.  If  pilgrims, 
who  came  to  Livonia  for  the  purpoiies  of  robbery 
and  murder,  met  their  deaths  in  a  combat  with  the 
heathens,  they  are  denominated  martyrs.  There 
were,  however,  really  forae  who  deferved  that-^ 
pellation.  Some  priefts  who  lived  among  the  new- 
converts  were  clandeflinely  attacked  and  murdered  ■ 
without  accufation.  But  with  people  who  them- 
felves  arc  hardened  to  the  higheft  degree  againft  all 
forts  of  torture,  the  fight  of  intrepid  fufferers  made 
no  great  impreflion.  The  bufinefs  of  converfion,- 
therefore,  in  Livonia  was  not  fo  much  benefited  by 

■    •  Hen7  the  Lctte,  Llroniu  Chronicle,  publifhed  by  Amdt, 
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martyrs  as  it  was  in  luxurious  Ada  and  Italy  under 
the  heathen  emperors. 

In  the  year  1205  Andrew  archbifliop  of  Lunden» 
on  his  return  from  an  unfuccefsful  crufade  to  the 
iile  of  (Efel,  came  to  Riga,  where  he  paffed  the 
winter,     Henry  the  Lette  relates  many  good  deeds 
which  he  performed;  we  may  reafonably  believe 
that  alfo  many  of  the  events  that  afterwards  hap- 
pened, without  being  afcribed  to  his  merit,  were  of 
his    do'ng.     Andrew    by   having   profecuted    his 
(ludies  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  was  a  very 
learned  divine,  and  now  made  in  Riga  an  excellent 
ufe  of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired.    He  gave 
le£tures  in  theology  to  the  clergy  of  that  city,  ex- 
pounded the  pfalter,  and  exercifed  them  in  afcetic 
praSices.     By  his  advice  the  vicar  of  the  bifliop  of 
Riga,  in  return  for  hoflages  received,  fent  priefts 
among  the  Livonians,  divided  the  country  into  dif« 
iinSt  pariihes,  and  caufed  them  to  be  not  merelf 
baptized,  but  previoufly  inftrufted.     To  fecure  hU 
inftitutions  churches  were  built.     Among  the  popu« 
lar  teachers  a  certain  Alobrand  particularly  diltin^ 
gmflied  himfelf  by  zeal,   a£Hvity,  and  prudence. 
The  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his  congregation 
was  fo  great  that  they  appointed  him  their  judge 
even  in  temporal  matters.    If  the  connection  of  the 
civil  authority  with  the  priefthood  be  in  general  an 
impediment  tot  the  progrefs  of  mental  improvement 
it  is  certainly  beneficial  among  a  rude  people.    Had 
all  priefts  been  like  Alobrand  they  would  not  fo 
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ibon  have  forced  the  laity  to  take  the  feat  of  judge* 
xnenc.  But  by  the  opprefTion;  of  rapacious  adven- 
turers this  pradlice  very  quickly  degenerated  into 
an  obflacle  to  converfions. 

NotTvithilanding  this  better  regulation,  contrary 
means  and  accidental  circumilances  made  more 
chriflians  than  inftrudion.  The  Germans  fitted 
out  an  expedition  againil  Selburg  beyond  the 
Dvina.  The  fortrefs  was  furroundcd,  the  befieged 
uere  haraifed  on  all  fides  by  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy;  at  length  the  chriflians  fet  fire  to  the  town. 
On  this  the  Selens  frovti  defperation  capitulated  with 
the  chriflians.  One  of  the  miillonaries  came  to 
the  Lettgallians  in  the  diftrift  of  the  prefent  Valk. 
The  biflorian  honeflly  relates  that  they  had  adopted 
chriftianity,  becaufe  they  reckoned  on  the  protedion 
of  the  Germans  agsunft  the  oppreffions  of  their 
neighbours.  But  at  the  fame  time  the  ruiSan  con- 
verter had  appeared  in  the  diflriA.  Doubtful  to 
which  religious  fed  they  ihould  give  their  affent, 
the  former  pitched  upon  a  method  which  was  ftill 
more  ambiguous  than  their  motive.  The  lot  was 
to  decide.  It  fell  in  favour  of  the  Germans ;  and 
thus  the  congregation  of  Riga  acquired  a  new 
acceffion  of  converts.  In  another  inflance  the 
matter  ftopped  ihort  at  the  intention ;  but,  as  a  fup- 
plement  to  the  hiftory  of  rude  uncultivated  man, 
it  ought  not  to  be  pafTed  over.  The  Efthonians 
bad  laid  fiege  to  a  town  which  was  defended  by 
converted  Lettes.  While  the  enemy  were  carrying 
pn  their  attacks,  and  the  garrifon  endeavouring  tq 
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repulfe  them,  the  priefl  of  the  citadel  had  the 
courage  to  get  up  on  one  of  the  higheft  rampart8» 
and  with  a  mufical  inftrument  to  accompany  a  re- 
ligious hymn.  The  heathens  were  ftruck  with 
fuch  furprife,  at  a  melody  fo  novel  to  their  ears, 
that  they  fuddenly  refrained  from  the  attack,  and 
inquired  the  occafion  of  it.  The  Lettes  returned 
for  anfwer  that  it  was  the  expreffion  of  joy  at  the 
happinefs  arifmg  from  baptifm,  and  on  account  of 
the  fignal  ailiftance  of  God  in  the  combat,  which 
was  yiiible  from  the  advantages  they  had  adually 
gained.  Unwillmg  to  contend  againft  fuch  fuperior 
force,  the  Efthonians  made  offers  of  an  accom- 
modation* But,  as  the  reftitution  of  merchandize 
that  had  been  carried  off*  to  a  great  amount  was 
made  an  abfolute  condition  of  the  treaty,  the  con- 
fideratioQ  of  fo  important  a  furrender  effaced  the 
tranfient  impreflion  of  the  interference  of  heaven, 
and  they  contented  themfelves  with  railing  the  liege. 
In  fliort  the  bulinefs  of  converiion  among  the  Lettes 
went  on  fo  profperoufly,  that  they  were  all  baptized 
to  the  number  of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
nine. 

Far  more  flow  was  the  progrefs  of  chriftianity  in 
Efthonia.  Before  the  appearance  of  Meinhard  a 
certain  Fulco  had  received,  the  commiffion  td  labour 
at  the  converfion  of  the  Finns  and  Efthomans. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  another  likewife  appointed  by 
the  Swedes ;  {till,  however,  little  was  done.  Per- 
|uips  it  was  becaufe  converiion  was  the  fole  concern; 
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and  that,  with  fo  robuft  and  ftubborn  a  people, 
could  not  poflibly  proceed  fo  rajndly  as  among  the 
more  pliant  Lettes.  Albert  adopted  a  di6Ferent 
method ;  he  refolved  firft  to  conquer  Efthonia  and 
then  to  make  converts.  He  went  fd  zealoufly  to 
work,  that  in  12  lo  he  ordained  a  biihop  even  before 
he  had  a  diocefe  io  give  him.  Chriftianity,  how- 
ever, was  gaining  ground,  but  not  a  foot  in  extent 
that  was  not  manured  with  blood ;  frequently  to 
fuch  a  degree  that  even  the  furious  zealots  them- 
felves,  though  hardened  by  the  praftice  of  the 
times,  ftood  aghaft:  at  the  fight,  and  feemed  to 
relent-  Thus,  in  the  year  12 10,  when  the  burg 
of  Viliende  (Fellin)  was  brought  to  fubmilRon  by 
compromife^  the  fortrefs  Was  full  of  dead  bodies, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  garrifon  difabled  by 
wounds.  The  firft  thing  the  conquerors  did  was 
only  to  fprinkle  them  all  with  holy  water,  and  then 
proceeded  to  inftrud  the  heathen  in  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  chriflianity.  At  other  times  they  ufed 
firft  to  baptize  I  for  this  once,  however,  they 
deferred  it  a  little,  bccaufe,  fays  the  annaiift,  tod 
much  blood  had  been  fhed.  Leal  was  converted 
by  fire«  The  outworks  haing  been  prcvioufly  burnt 
by  the  Germans,  the  befieged  endeavoured  to 
move  the  enemy  to  retire  by  an  offer  of  money  J 
but  this  they  reje&ed,  at  the  fame  time  afluting 
them,  that  they  wiftied  for  nothing  more  than  that 
they  would  allow  themfelves  to  be  baptized,  that 
they  might  be  reconciled  with  the  great  Pacificator^ 
and  become  their  brethren  as  well  in  the  prefent  as 
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m  the  future  world.  The  Efthomaas  ftitl  held 
out  i  but  the  fire  was  ^reading  far  and  wide ;  and 
in  order  not  to  be  burned,  they  requefted  to  be 
baptized.  Was  it  furprlzing,  that  fuch  profelytes 
adhered  to  the  faith  no  longer  than  till  the  apoftolic 
incendiary  had  quitted  their  borders  f 

It  would  be  tirefome  to  purfue  the  fubjed :  there* 
fore  only  a  few  traits  morei  as  being  eminently 
charadteriftic. 

UngaDnia  [the  diftrid  of  Dorpat]  and  Saccala 
[the  country  round  Fcllin]  were  in  1214  reduced 
to  chriltianity.  Rotalia  [the  Strand vyck]]  was 
likewife  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  it,  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  befieging  a  flrong  caftle  in  that  diftri£t« 
After  a  brave  refiftance  the  Eflhonians  were  forced  to 
furrender  for  want  of  provifions  and  water.  This 
they  did  on  the  ufual  terms  of  fubmitting  tobaptifm* 
Twenty  days  afterwards  a  prieft  was  lent  to  them. 
Concerning  any  previous  inftrudion  we  find  nothing 
recorded.  He.  merely  afked.  Will  ye  renounce 
idolatry  and  believe  in  the  only  God  of  the 
chriftians  i  They  anfwered,  Yes.  On  which  he 
poured  water  on  them,  faying  the  words :  Te  are 
therefore  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  father,  the 
fon,  and  the  holy-ghoft.  With  this  the  whole  of 
the  grand  bufinefs  ended. 

-  Better  regulations  however  were  foon  adopted  in 
behalf  of  the  Efthonians.  The  bifliop  of  Riga  in 
the  year  1219  fent  priefts  into  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces, who  at  lea  ft  took  fome  pains  in  inftruding 
before  they  adminiftercd  baptifm  j  it  is  neverthelcfs 
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plain  from  the  precipitancy  vith  which  thefe  cori^ 
Terters  proceeded  in  their  labours^  that  the  inftruc- 
tion  could  not  poflibly  be  adequate  and  fufficient. 

Henceforward  chriftianity  made  rapid  progrefs  in 
Efthonia.  Alas,  it  did !  and  never  was  it  more 
clearly  manifeft  with  what  fpirit  the  converters  were 
animated  than  at  this  period.  Chriflianity  fumifhed 
merely  the  pretext,  all  their  indudry  and  abilities 
were  directed  by  the  thirft  of  dominion.  The 
Swedes  made  themfelves  mailers  of  a  part  of  Strand- 
vyck,  and  to  retain  the  people  as  fubjedts^  made 
them  chrifUans.  But  in  an  attack  by  the  CEfelers 
'  their  whole  army  was  cut  off,  and  for  the  prefent 
they  abandoned  the  enterprife.  The  Danes,  who 
were  in  pofleflion  of  the  province  of  Reval,  dif- 
puted  the  right  of  the  people  of  Riga  to  baptize  in 
Efthonia,  pretending  that  they  alone  had  the  right 
of  dominion  there ;  the  two  rights  being  at  that 
time  the  fame.  However  this  fpecies  of  rival  (hip 
may  be  deemed  unworthy  of  chriftianity,  dill  more 
fo  were  the  (hocking  fcenes  which  it  occafioned. 
The  Danes  fent  into  the  heathen  villages ,  whither 
their  baptifls  could  not  immediately  come,  large 
wooden  crofTcs  :  the  erection  whereof  was  for  the 
purpofe  of  informing  the  people  of  Riga  that  thefe 
places  were  already  in  occupancy.  They  carried  their 
extravagance  ftill  farther.  The  Riga  priefts  cama 
once  into  an  ellhonian  village,  to  whom  the  elder- 
man  faid.  Here  all  are  already  baptized.  Probably 
the  prieds  knew  that  the  Danes  could  not  yet  have 
been  here,    and  therefore  afked^   How?   and  by 
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whom  ?    "  Yes,  anfwcTed  the  EfthonUn,  fome  of 
*'  our  people  were  in  a  village,  where  the  Danifh 
"  prieft  happened  to  be ;    there  he  baptized  us, 
*•  and  gave  us  confecrated  water  to  take  home, 
**  that  we  might  here  baptize  ourfelves.      Accor- 
**  dingly  we  have  fprinkled  our  wives  and  chil- 
**  dren  with  it,  and  what  need  is  there  then  of  a 
"  new  baptifm  ?*'    Certainly,  what  need  of  a  new 
one  ?  but  in  the  circumftances  which  the  new  con- 
verts exhibited,  why  even  the  firft  ?    The  manner 
of  proceeding  was  in  this  inftance  only  abfurd  ;  the 
Danes  in  other  places  carried  it  to  a  criminal  aft. 
They  hanged  an  elderraan  of  Vierland  for  having 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  baptized  by  the  men  of  Riga, 
and  given   them  his  fon  as  a  hoflage.     An  acoom- 
modation,   indeed,   was  entered  into  between  the 
Germans  and   the  Danes,  whereby  the  latter  re- 
nounced the  paramount  lordfhip  over  Efthonia  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  knights  :    yet  tranquil- 
lity was  of  no  longer  duration,  than  while  one  party 
or  the  other  felt  itfelf  too  weak  for  beginning  the 
attack.    When  they  had  once  found  a  fit  opportu- 
nity their  reciprocal  feuds  were  recommenced.     A 
papal  legate  who  came  to  Riga  in  1225,  and  gained 
great  reputation  by  his  manner  of  treating  the  new 
converts,  took  all  poflible  .pains  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties :  but  always  without  any  lading 
cflfed.    On  the  contrary,  his  prefence  was  the  in- 
nocent occafion  of  frelh  ads  of  bafenefs  in  the 
Danes.    For  as  foon  as  he  was  gone,  they  fet  up 
an  impoftor  as  legate  from  the  pope,  who  formally; 
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put  the  knights  under  a  bann,  and  employed  the 
zeal  of  the  new  converts  in  behalf  of  the  church, 
to  incite  them  to  exterminate  their  convcrtcra. 
Thefe  contentions  laded  till  towards  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century*  Livonia  and  Efthonia  were 
baptized;  even  CEfel,  by  the  campaign  of  1227, 
was  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  chriftians,  and 
at  the  middle  of  that  century  there  were  only  in 
Courland  a  few  nominal  heathens :  in  reality  indeed 
there  were  infinitely  more.  Five  bifhoprics  were 
at  that  time  in  the  new-convcrted  provinces  j  Riga, 
Dorpat,  Q£fel,  Selburg,  and  RevaL 

Confidering  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  of  conver- 
vfion,  are  we  to  be  furprifed  at  the  frequent  relapfes 
of  thofe  who  had  been  baptized  ?  And  is  it  any  won- 
der that  an  edifice  conftrufted  on  fo  weak  a  founda- 
tion fhould,  even  after  fo  many  centuries  are  elapfed, 
difqover  no  traces  of  its  origin  ?  That  thefe  pro- 
vinces were  in  the  fequel  almoft  uninterruptedly  ra- 
vaged by  bloody  wars,  domeftic  and  foreign,   that 
the  natives  in  various  parts  (Ull  figh  under  an  oppreC- 
lion,  of  which  it  is  thought  a  fufficientjufUfication  to 
lay  that  it  is  not  equal  to  the  negro  flavery ;  that  many 
a  man  is  made  a  teacher  of  a  congregati(Mi,    who 
fcarcely  under  (lands  the  firft  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  people:  —  all  this,   and  much  more, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  deplorable  appearance,  of 
which  of  late  fome  honefi:  and  enlightened  preachers' 
of  thefe  provinces  have  publicly  complained :  but  itis 
BO  lefs  certain  that  it  is  greatly  owing  to  the  methods 
taken  for  converting  our  heathen  at  the  beginning 
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pf  the  thirteenth  century,  that  ftill  at  the  clofe  of 
the  eighteenth  fo  many  remains  of  paganifm  are 
found  among  the  Lettes  and  Efthonians  *. 

In  the  year  1522,  the  reformation  forced  its  way 
into  liefland,  by  a  preacher,  who,  on  being  driven 
out  of  Pomerania,  had  fled  to  Riga,  named  Andreas 
Kncepken,  or  Knopf.  It  quickly  fpread  itfelf  far 
and  wide,  and  was  even  favoured  by  the  order.  All 
followed  Luther's  doctrine;  and  the  popifh  ritual» 
afterwards  patronifed  on  the  part  of  Poland,  had^ 
on  the  whole,  no  influence  to  its  detriment.  Dur- 
ing the  fovereignty  of  Sweden  over  thefe  regions, 
a  law  was  enafted,  that  whoever  deviated  from  the 
dodrine  contained  in  the  fymbolical  books,  fhould 
be  incapable  of  inheriting  any  lands  or  dues  for 
ever.  Every  other  religious  practice  was  prohibited, 
and  even  to  be  prefent  at  it,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
hundred  dollars  in  filver. 

By  the  loth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Nyftadt,  the 
greek  religion  is  fecured  in  the  free  ezercife  of  its 
rites.     In  Riga   there  is    a  church  for   the  ufe 

*  Das  Ruififche  reich,  oder  merkwurdigkeiten  aus  der  ge« 
fchichte,  geographie  und  naturkuade  aller  der  laender,  die  jctzt 
zur  rulGfchen  monarchie  gehoeren,  von  Karl  Gottlob  Sonntagy 
obcrpaftor  an  der  Jacob's  ktrche  zu  Riga>  torn.  i.  p.  73*  &  fqq. 
p.  267,  2c  fqq.  The  m6(l  credible  Touclier  for  the  tranfadtiont 
.of  thofe  timet  Is  undoubtedly  Henry  the  Lette.  Arndt's  chro- 
nicle, part  1.  p.  I  —45.  Hisrne  has  made  ufe  of  them ;  Kelch 
and  RuiFof  relate  the  circumllances  more  fully»  but  their  foarcet 
are  not  always  to  be  relied  on.  Gadebufch  gives  the  refult  of 
the  hiftorical  critiques  on  the  produAtons  of  this  period*  LWo- 
nian  year-books,  part  i.  fedt.  i.  p.  I3«^45. 
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of  the  Calvinifts  j  the  catholics  have  not  as  yet 
built  thcmfelvcs  a  proper  church,  but  perform  their 
worihip  in  a  houfe  fitted  up  for  that  purpofe.  In 
Uefland  it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that  every  man  may^ 
follow  his  own  perfuafion  in  matters  of  religion 
without  the  leaf):  moleftation. 

In  Liefland  count  Zinzendorf  found  alfo  many 
friends  to  his  church-inftitution.  Its  rapid  progrefs> 
indeed,  attrafted  the  notice  of  government.  Two 
of  their  followers,  Eberhard  Gutflef,  fuperintendant 
of  CEfel,  and  another,  a  preacher  of  that  place,  on 
account  of  certain  charges  laid  againft  them,  were 
brought  to  St.  Peterfburg  in  1747,  with  two  other 
brethren,  where  the  firfl  died  in  prifon  of  fickncfs  in 
1749,  and  the  other  was  fet  at  liberty  in  1762. 
Since  that  event  nothing  has  ever  been  attempted 
agaiuft  the  members  of  that  fraternity. 

Having  already  extended  this  feftion  beyond  what 
the  limits  I  propofed  to  myfelf  will  properly  allow, 
I  fhall  therefore  conclude  with  fomcwhat  concern- 
ing their  language. 

Mr.  Hupel,  to  whofe  laborious  refearches  the 
world  is  under  great  obligations,  gives  the  follow- 
ing extraft  of  a  letter  from  M.  Pritzbuer,  provofl 
of  Marienburg :  "  A  provofl  of  Mecklenburg,  of 
the  name  of  Frank,  has  written  an  account  of 
Mecklenburg.  In  the  fifth  century  of  his-  hiflory 
I  find  the  lettifli  paternofler  in  Mecklenburg. 
Making  allowance  for  the  later  improvements  of 
the  language,  the  imperfeft  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
. .  firft  promulgators  of  chriltianity,  the  miflakes  from 
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frequent  tranfcribing  or  printing,  the  ftill  ufual 
drawling  out  or  expanding  of  the  words,  and  the 
changing  of  fome  vowels,  as  a  into  o^  alfo  o  into 
oa,  and  ee  into  \,  as  is  cuftomary  in  thefe  parts,  I 
conceive  the  matter  to  be  very  clear.  I  will  there* 
fore  fubjoin  it  as  it  comes  to  me,  together  with  the 
correfponding  words  as  they  are  now  in  ufe : 

I.  The  old  Tendifh :        Tabes        mu0»  kas      tu        es 

Z"  The  prefent  words :    Tchvs        muhfu»        kas      tu        e(B 

Father       our,  who    thou    art 


I.  eefliaa      debbei;        lis 
a.  eekfhan    dcbbefim;     eflus 
in  heaven ;        be 

I*  enach     mums     tows 
a.  eeohk     mums     tawt 
come      to  us      thy 

1.  eefliaa      dcbbet        ta 

2.  eeUhas    debbefim    ta 
heaven       fo 


fvetitz  tows 

rvetitihtz      taws 
hallowed      thy 


varetz  : 
vahrds ; 
name; 


in 

I.  mayfe    dus 
3,  maifi      dohdi 
bread    give 

1.  grakhe,      ka 
2*  grehkusy     ka 

fini» 

!•  ne     wedde 

2.  ne     weddi 
not    lead 

1.  mums  nu 

2.  muhs   no 
nt        from 


mums 
mums 
us 

met 

m«ht 

we 


valftibs ; 
valiliba  ; 
kingdom 

wuriam 

wirfu 

on 

fhoden  ; 
fhodeen ; 
to-day; 

pammat 

pamettam 

remit 


tows    proatz    bus      ka 
taws     prahtz    buhs    ka 
;  thy      will         be        as 

femmes;   mafle    demiflie 
femmes;    muhfu  deenifhku 
earth ;       our       daily 

pammate    mums    mufle 
pametti      mums    muhfu 
remit       •  us  our 


muilie     paradacken ; 
muhfu    paradneekeem; 
our         debtors ; 


mums  louna     badeke;  pet   paiTartza 

muhs  launa     kahrdinaflianaj   bet    pafTargi 

Hi  in  evil    temptation;        but   deliver 

wuilb  loune. 

wifla  launa. 

all  evil. 
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The  Livifb  l^gu^ge  is  indeed  ftill  in  being ;  but, 
as  it  is  confined  folely  to  the  boors  in  Salis^  a  tra£i 
not  more  than  fevea  engliih  miles  in  length  on  the 
coafl:  of  the  Baltic^  and  they  lb  mixed  with  the 
Lettes^  that  they  might  rather  be  called  Lettes  than 
Liefs^  is  in  danger  of  becoming,  in  no  long  fpace 
of  time,  altogether  extind,  it  may  not  be  totally 
ufelefs  to  preferve  fuch  words  and  phrafes  as  Mr. 
von  Eflen,  fuperior  paftor  at  Riga^  was  able  to 
gather  up  amongft  them. 


God,  Tummal 
Heaven,  tauge 
The  (vaiffehva 
The  moon^  hth 
A  ftar,  tthd 
A  cieudf  fiffud 
Rain,  vihme 
Rainbowy  vicierlabr 
The  cavth,  foab 
Sand*  yugi 
Man,  timir 
The  foul,  y€nge 
The  body,  Ue 
The  head,  pei 
The  hand,  ie&fc 
The  foot«  jfa(^« 
Fleih,  £^  . 
Bones,  Uti 
A  garmeat,  vam/e 
A  pelice,  iaq/iM 
TrouferSf  v/adde 
Stockings,  tucia 

Shoes,  ifffge 
The  town,  mng 


The  village,  iiuOa 
The  houfe,  eb/ie 
The  church >  palodda 
The  preacher,  ftp 
Hufband,  mo&x 
Wife,  nctM 
Child,  lapfi 
Father,  iffa 
Mother,  yemmaS 
Son,  pohgi 
Daughter,  tuhta 
Horic,  uhbi 
Mare,  leeve 

Ox,  chfje 
CoHT,  neema 
Cfii^  vajfiksi 

Sheep,  lammafe 
Lamb,  lammobni 
Boar,  orlas 
Svrintfjhicla 
Vigyporrafe 
Goofe,  kohs 
Duck,  fuU 


Cock^ 
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Cocky  iicia 
HcDy  kanna 
Fi7h»  kaiUui 
Net,  virge 
'  Boat, /tfMT 
Sea,  merr 
RiVcr,  jwjgf 

Mountain,  ^o/^f 
Stone,  iiiSv 
*  Bread, /tf& 
Salt,/iifc 
Butter,  v»£r 
MiIk,yJife»/r 
Rye*  rajpfi/ 
Barley,  o^r^J 
OaU,  iahrd 
Wheat,  A^ 
Peas,  yehmde 
Bt9LnSffuUaJ 
Turnips,  naggrad 
Flax,  &tnaJ 
Hemp,  ioiui^ 
Garden,  ^«rrtf 
Apple,  ummare 
Table,  /^iiJ^r 
Stool,  ir^^ 
Bcnchfpenie 
Candle,  i^uimiel 
Candkftick,  luciigr 
The  door,  uri 
The  window,  leep 
To  hope,  /Ai^ii3 
To  hear,  Jtuluff 
To  fee,  0^^^ 
To  t^dt.Jhmech 
Jo  fmel],  £]^tf^ 
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To  feel,  mir^ia^ 
To  go,  kei  • 

To  pafs,  6rmt$tma 
To  ride,  r«ftB/ 
To  few,  ihOki 
To  fit,  ^0* 
To  ftand,  rwiui 
To  call,  rtf/s 

To  obey,  IM 

To  love,  «i/tf^ 

To  hate,  niiiu^ 

To  ten,  u/Itii 

Toi^eakt  pqgiOei 

To  think,  m«rM 

To  a(k,  i/c^  j 

Good  morning,  jrfl  oau^a 

Good  day,jFo/artw 

Good  evening,  j?o  iddug 

What  are  you   doing?   $nu  tei 

yutiet? 

Arc  you  in  health  ?  hut  tei  Urud 
obMr 

Let  us  go,  ubrgml  ked 

Come    with    me,   /u/gid  mm 
tmii 

^taj  htrCf  yted  gffi 
Farewell,  sl/agid  terronh 
Good  night,  maggo  terrtmu 
To    keep    a    wedding,    iafi^ 

fiddahym 
To  curfe,  inmnnp 
The    devil    fetch    thee,    wiha 

tfid  kurre 

May    thunder  kill  thee,  futki 
lot  t£$  robg 

That  is  certainly  t^^^c,   fe  om 
Hbdfi  en  toib^ 
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Indicative 

4^   f  S.  Miim<i  0T(L,  I  2in.  PI. 

Sinna  onii  thou  art* 
Temma  oniy  he  is. 


e 

CI 

u 


I 


S.  Minna  oil,  I  was. 
Sinna  oU^  thou  waft. 
Temma  oil,  he  wa^. 


Pcrfca 
Flufquamperfi 


} 


carent. 


s 

9 
U4 


MOOD. 

Mee  omme,  we  ^re. 

Tee  oti,  ye  are, 

Nemmat,  or  need  toift,  they 


are. 


PL 


Mee  olme,  we  were. 
Tec  olte,  yc  were. 
Nemmat,  or  need  oltei  they 
were 


rS.  Minna  lime,     I  (hall     PI. 
or  will  be. 
Sinna  lime,  thou  fhalt 
or  wilt  be. 

Tcmina  lime,  he  Ihall 
or  Will  be. 


Mee    lime,     we     fhall     or 

will  be. 
Tee  lime,    ye  (hall  or  will 

be. 
Nemmat,  or  need  lime,  they 

(hall  or  will  be. 


Conjunctive  mood. 


rS.  Minna  olgika,  I  ihould    PI.  Mee  olgika,  we  (hould  hare 


have  bfcn. 
Sinna     olgika,     thou 

(houldfl  have  been. 
Temma     olgflca,     he 

(hould  have  been. 

All  the  other  tenfcs  are  wanting. 

Imperative:  0th,  be  thou. 
Infinitive:  Oldc,  to  be. 


been. 
Tee  olgika.  ye  (houl<l'  have 

been. 
Nemmat,  or  need  olgika,  they 

(hould  have  been. 


Othc  toi,  be  ye. 


I  have  before  me  a  colleftipn  made  by  the  paftor 
of  another  parifh  y  but,  as  the  reader  will  probably 
t|iink  the  foregoing  fpecimen  quite  fuflScicnt,  I  fhall 
here  t^rminacq  this  article. 
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SECTION    III. 

Mongoles. 

FitoM  the  cold  northern  regions  of  the  Finns, 
we  now  proceed  acrofs  the  fouth-eaftern  afiatic 
fleppes  to  the  confines  of  modern  Siberia^,  there 
to  trace  out  the  primitive  feat  of  a  nation^  once 
the  terror  and  the  fcourge  of  more  than  one  quarter 
of  the  world,  which  has  fpread.itfelf  oy^r  a  great 
^  part  of  both  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres, 
and  whofe  furious  third  of  conqucft,  for  feveral 
ages  together,  ha?  plunged  Rui|ia  into  diiTolutioi^ 
and  ruin. 

The  MoNOOLEs  *,  a  nation  remarkable  as  thq 
difturbers  of  the  world,  everywhere  extended  their 
ravages,  as  if  the  annihilation  of  the  human  race 
had  been  their  ultimate  objeft.  Had  not  their 
violences  brought  about  revolutions  in  the  (late  of 
governments  and  of  mankind,  and.  produced  con« 
fequences  that  are  ftill  vifible,  the  hiflorian  would 
never  have  profaned  his  pen  by  recording  thq 
Cfitaftrophes  of  chefe  barbarians,  and  their  bloody 

•  That,  contrary  to  the  ufual  pofition  of  the  nations  of  Rudia, 
the  Mongoh'ans  are  treated  of  before  the  Tartars,  is,  becaufe  the 
events  that  befel  the  latter,  inafmuch  as  they  concern  the  rulfian 
empire,  are  comprehended  In  the  mongolian  hiHory,  by  which 
ptcthod  the  fucceeding  account  of  the  tartarian  nations  it  ren- 
dered miore  eafy  and  familiar. 

s  D  4  trophies 
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trophies  would  long  ago  have  been  configned  t^ 
oblivion. 

The  antient  hiftory  of  the  Mongoles  is  partly 
quite  unknown  and  partly  fabulous.  In  the  mnth 
century  three  nations  appeared  roaming  about  the 
northern  fide  of  China  and  Korea,  in  countries 
whereof  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  never  heard  : 
in  the  weft,  or  in  modem  Mongolia,  the  Mong-u, 
who  in  the  fequel  were  Called  Monk-kos  and 
Mongoles ;  farther  to  the  elft  the  Kitancs ;  and, 
hftly,  beyond  Korea  as  far  as  the  Eaftern-ocean,  the 
Niudfches  or  Kin,  who  are,  generally  fpeaking,  the 
fame  people  with  th^  Tungufes,  and  the  Mandfchu 
the  prefent  fovereigns  of  China.  Thefe  three 
people,  who,  gathering  by  degrees,  grew  at  length 
to  be  great  ruling  nations,  were  it  that  time  weak 
and  inconfiderable.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Kitanes 
firft  fubdued  the  two  other  nations,  and  then  the 
northern  provinces  of  China.  The  Niudfches, 
however,  foon  rofe  in  rebellion  againft  them,  were 
called  in  to  their  afliftance  by  the  Chinefe,  and  now 
got  the  upperhand  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  Kitanes* 
Upon  this,  a  part  of  the  latter  retreated  weftwards, 
and  took  poiTeifion  of  the  leflcr  Bukharia,  where 
they  have  fmce  bore  the  name  of  Karakitans  or 
Karakitayans.  In  the  mean  time  the  Niudfches 
ruled  over  the  north  of  China  and  the  Mongol^y 
as  far  as  the  Eaftern-ocean.  The  Monjgoles  were 
divided  into  feveral  hordes^  who^  nocwithftanding 

the 
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the  fuprcmacy  <rf  the  Niudfches,  had  their  own 
khans.  It  was  one  of  thefe  petty  princes,  Te- 
mudfchin,  who,  under  the  name  of  Tfchinghis-fchan, 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  monarchy,  and  one  of 
the  moft  memorable  ravagers  of  the  world. 

Temudfchin  was  thirteen  years  old  when,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1176,  he  became  fovereign  of 
forty  thoufand  families :  but,  amidft  the  fanguinary 
quarrels  that  broke  out  among  the  khans  of  the 
difFereht  hordes,  he  foon  found  means  by  his  bravery 
and  fortitude  to  render  himfelf  the  moft  powerful 
prince  of  the  whole  Mongoley,  In  order  completely 
to  become  the  general  khan,  and  to  enable  himfelf 
to  put  in  execution  the  great  plans  of  conqueft  that 
were  hatching  in  his  reftlefs  mind,  he  had  recourfe 
to  the  patronage  of  fuperftition,  as  the  moft  effedual 
means  to  defpotifm.  At  a  grand  council,  which, 
in  1206,  was  held  at  the  fources  of  the  river  Onon, 
a  khodfha  or  fage,  who  paffed  among  the  people 
for  a  prophet  and  favourite  of  the  deity,  publicly 
entered,  announcing  to  him  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  and  requiring  him>  on  the  part  of  God, 
to  aftume  henceforward  the  appellative  of  Tfchin- 
ghis-khan. 

Thus  it  was  that  Tfchinghis  began  his  formidable 
career,  which  lafted  twenty  years ;  during  which 
time  he  defolated  the  countries  and  fubjugated  the 
people  from  the  Mongol^y  and  from  China  to  the 

^rthcr  Afia,  and  in  Europe  quite  up  to  the  fhores 

» ••       • 

of 
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of  cbe  Dniepr.  If,  however,  we  flop  a  moment  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  european  and  the 
afiatic  ftates  at  that  period,  we  fhall  no  longer  be 
adoniflied  at  the  progrefs  made  by  the  arms  of 
TfchiDghis,  bot  (hall  rather  fee  caufe  for  furprife 
that  they  penetrated  no  farther.  We  fhall  not  here 
detain  the  reader  with  the  detail  of  his  viftories  and 
conquefts,  but  fhall  only  obferve  in  general  the 
rapid  aggrandizement  of  the  mongolian  monarchy, 
and  particularly  as  it  flood  in  relation  to  the  ruflian 
ftatc. 

In  the  firft  three  years  of  his  warfare  Tfchinghis 
fubdued  the  Naimanes,  Kirghlfcs,  and  the  other 
tartarian  hordes.  He  received  the  voluntary  fub- 
miflion  of  the'  Igures,  a  polifhed  nation  who 
communicated  the  art  of  writing  to  the  Mon- 
goles,  from  whom  afterwards  the  Mandfchu  re- 
ceived it.  About  the  fame  time  Tfchinghis  prefled 
forward  into  the  north-weftern  parts  of  China, 
and  made  the  king  of  Tangut  his  vafTal.  Soon 
after  this  he  turned  his  arms  againfl  the  Niud- 
fches,  proceeding  in  his  conquefts,  murders,  and 
rapine,  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Irnking,  forced 
it  to  furrender,  and  found  in  it  the  wife  Ih'd* 
fchutzay  ♦,  a  truly  great  and  noble-minded  man, 
whom  he  made  his  firft  officer  of  ftate  ;  and  who, 

♦  This  man,  however  harfli  his  name  may  found,  highly  m^ 
rits  to  h'vc  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  friends  of  mankind  ;  he  was 
a  dcfc^ndaut  of  the  dethroned   imperial  houfc  of  the  Kitanes. 

no^ 
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not  only  refcued  feveral  millions  of  perfons  from 
their  impending  fate,  that  would  otherwife  have 
fallen  viftims  to  the  favage  Mongolcs,  but  who  alfo 
may  juftly  be  faid  to  have  created  the  mongolian 
(late,  by  polifhing  the  manners  of  that  people,  and, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  difleminating  the  arts  and  the 
fciences  among  them. 

While  the  Mongolian  army  was  fighting  .againft 
the  Niudfches,  in  12 17,  the  flames  of  war  broke 
out  with  increafing  fury  en  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  mongolian  empire,  which  in  the  fequel  coramu^ 
nicated  to  all  the  countries  round,  and  the  Mon* 
goles  advanced  to  nether  Afia,  and  thence  again  to 
Europe.  —  Kefchluk,  king  of  the  Naimanes,  who 
had  conquered  Karakitai,  rouzed  the  Kangliaos  *, 
the  Kaptfchaks,  the  Kitanes,  and  feveral  adjacent 
nations,  to  take  up  arms  againfl  the  conqueror. 
Tfchinghis,  upon  this,  committed  the  profccution 
of  the  other  wars  to  his  fon  Tufchi  and  various  com- 
manders, while  himfelf  marched  againft  Kefchluk, 
whom  he  defeated,  and  the  country  fubmitted  after 
a  ihort  refitlance.  He  now  haftened  to  meet  the 
fultan  of  Khovarefm  t>  who  had  caufed  his  ambaffa- 
dor  to  be  flain.  This  prince  was  undoubtedly  his 
mightieft  and  moft  dangerous  adverfary ;  but  he 

•  Thcfc  arc  tbc  Pctfchencgrans,  as  they  are  called  by  th 
Tiifiian  and  poliih  chrooologills.     They  denominate  lhem(elTei 
l^angar  or  Kangli. 

f  Khovarefm  was  a  (late  torn  off  from  the  great  empire  of 

» 

Scldfghuk,  which  had  been  founded  by  turkifh  nations. 

was 
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was  likewife  obliged  to  fubftnit  to  the  moiigoliaa 
conqueror.  In  the  year  1220  the  ^caphal  Khovt- 
refm  was  captured,  on  which  occafion  the  number 
of  the  killed  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  perfons,  and  evefy  inongolian  warrior 
received  four-ahd-twenty  flaves  to  hrs  ihare. 

About  the  fame  time  all  the  countries  and  nations 
round  as  far  as  the  Oxus  fubmitted  to  his  arms. 
Tfchinghis  now  difpacched  an  army  acrofs  that  rivers 
vrfio  took  Khorofan^  and  drove  the  new  khovarrf- 
mfaui  fultan  to  India.  A  fecond  was  (till  continually 
fighting  in  China  againfl:  the  Niudfches ;  a  third 
was  making  conqudls  in  Kaptfchak,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Cafpian,  and  even  a  fourth,  which  had 
already  reduced  the  countries*  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
that  fea,  was  now  advancing  againft  the  Kaptfchaks« 
This  is  the  army  which  proceeded  quite  up  to  the 
Dniepr.  The  Alancs,  or  Dagheftanians,  were  al- 
ready conquered,  and  the  fierce  Mongoles  were  ftill 
prelling  hard  on  thofe  Kaptfc-haks,  which  in  the 
ruffian  year-books  are  called  Polovtzes,  on  their 
retreat  to  the  ruffian  borders  with  the  grandrprince 
f)f  Kiefj  and  now  with  united  forces  fell  upon  the 
fcommon  foe.  Unhappily  here  alfo  the  fortune  of 
war  decided  in  favour  of  the  mongolian  ravagers. 
In  1223  the  Polovtzes  and  Ruffians  loft  the  great 
battle  on  the  Kalka  *,  and  were  purfued  as  far  a; 

*  This  battle  coft  dx  nifiian  princes  their  liveSi  and  fcarcely 
the  tenth  part  of  the  army  returned. 
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the  Dniepr  by  the  Mongoles,  who,  however,,  this 
time  did  not  penetrate  into  Ruffia ;  but,  laden  with 
immcnfe  booty,  returned  by  Kaptfchak  to  Bukharia^r. 
to  the  great  Tfchinghis. 

In  this  very  year,  from  which  we  date  the  com- 
mencement of  the  moft  unfortunate  period    for' 
Ruffia,  Tfchinghis   convoked  a  general  diet,    in 
which  the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  for 
the  conquered  countries  was  fettled*.     This   in« 
iatiable  conqueror,  like  Alexander,  had  formed  the 
plan  of  penetrating  into  India ;  but  here  alfo  the 
fame  thing  happened  to  him  as  to  his  gredan  pre- 
deceffoT :  the  aVmy  refufed  to  proceed  farther.  — 
After  an  abfence  of  feven  years,  Tfchiiighis,  in  1 225, 
returned  to  his  Mongolcy ;  but  prefentiy  after,  that 
is,  in  the  following  year,  he  found  himfelf  obliged' 
to    undertake   a  campaign  againft  the  rebellious 
Tangut.    The  Mongoles  penetrated  acrofs  the  great 
fandy  defert  into  that  country,  and  were  vidorious 
everywhere ;  the  royal  race  was  exterminated,  and 
th&  inhabitants  were  flaughtered  in  fuch  (hocking 
multitudes,  that  fcarcely  one  in  fifty  was  fpared« 
After  this  conqueft,  Tfchinghis  had  juft  conceived 
the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the 

*  What  fort  of  a  fpint  preGdcd  in  this  aflcmbly  may  be  judged 
of  by  a  iiiigle  circumflance.  Some  of  the  grandees  advifed 
Tfchinghis  to  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
countries  in  China  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Uidfchutzay 
put  afide  the  propofal, 

Niudfches 
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Niudfches  in  China,  when  death,  in  1227,  fur* 
prired  this  dellroyer  in  the  midft  of  his  dreadful 
projcfts. 

Tfchinghis  had  bequeathed  to  his  fon  Oktay  the 
foverei^ty  of  his  dominions ;  but  this  prince,  as 
well  as  his  three  fucceiTors,  were  properly  no  more 
than  the  grand  khans  of  the  prodigious  mongoUaa 
empire,  with  whom  their  brothers  and  relations  at 
the  fame  time  reigned  in  large  tra&s  of  country 
as  princes,  though  dependent  on  the  grand- 
khanate  *• 

Oktay  fird  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the 
Niudfches  in  China,  and  reduced  the  whole  northern 
China  to  his  authority.  Shortly  after  this  he  made 
war  upon  the  kings  of  Korea  f ,  who  had  rifen  up 
againfl  his  fupremacy,  and  now  took  the  refolution, 
with  an  army  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 

*  Tfchinghis  in  his  lifetime  had  made  the  following  fettle* 
ment  among  his  four  fons  :  i.  Oktay  to  be  grand-khan,  and  to 
have  the  Mongoley,  Tangut,  and  the  countries  already  taken 
from  the  Niudfches.  2.  Taulai  obtained  Khorafan»  the  reft  of 
Ferfia,  and  the  indian  conquefts.  3.  Dfchagatai  had  the  greater 
and  the  lefs  Bukharia,  Turfan,  the  country  of  the  Igures>  and  a 
pvt  of  the  prefent  Kalmuckey.  4.  Baaty,  a  nephew  of 
Tfchinghis,  whofe  father  was  already  d^ad,  received  Kaptfchak» 
QC  the  countries  on  tlie  north  fide  of  the  Cafpian»  with  all  the 
conqucils  thenceforth  to  be  made  on  the  european  fide. 

•f  This  title  will  be  furprifing  to  none  who  know  that  it  ^'at 
a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Mongoles  to  leave  an  apparent  dignity 
tQ  t)x  princes  in  the  conquered  countries,  as  they  alfo  did  in  Ruffia. 

men. 
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mcA,  to  overrun  the  world  from  one  end  of  our 
hemifphere  to  the  other.  Putting  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  of  his  troops  he 
inarched  againft  the  dynafly  of  Song  in  fouthern 
China  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  under  the  tommand  of  his  fon  Kayuk 
and  his  nephews  Baaty  and  Manku^  proceeded  to 
the  weft.  On  their  progrefs  they  fubdued  the  Tfcher- 
kafTes  and  Avkhafes,  penetrated  the  Bafchkirey,  into 
Kazan  and  Bulgaria,  and  finally  came  to  Mofco» 
Fourteen  rui&an  towns  were  burnt  in  one  month 
([February  1238J  :  Baaty  puflied  on  towards  Nov- 
gorod, and  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  on  his  paflfage 
to  be  maflfacred.  However,  while  yet  a  hundred 
verfts  from  Novgorod  he  fuddenly  turned  about^ 
and  haftened  back  to  the  regions  of  the  Polovtzes 
and  Bulgarians  on  the  Volga.  After  feveral  re- 
peated attacks  from  the  Mongoles,  each  of  which 
exceeded  the  former  in  cruelty,  moft  of  the  ruOian 
princes  ran  oflF  to  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  left  the 
difpirited  people  to  the  fury  of  thefe  military  bar- 
barians. At  length,  after  a  defperate  refiftance  of 
ten  weeks,  Kief  furrendered  £i24o3»  and  received  a 
mongolian  viceroy.  The  grand-prince  of  Vladimir 
did  homage  to  the  khan  of  Kaptfchak,^  who  con- 
firmed him  in  his  government  and  in  the  paramount 
lordfliip  over  the  other  princes.  However,  they 
made  a  voluntary  fubmiiCon  of  thcmfelves  to  the 
mongolian  fupremacy,  that  they  might  not  be  the 
4  vaflfals 
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Mediterranean  fea>  accelerated  by  difcord  and  ambi- 
tion the  diflblution,  already  prepared,  of  this  enor* 
inous  monarchy,  which  now  feparated  into  the  fol- 
lowing ftill  very  extenfive  dates  :  i.  China*  z.  Iran; 
or  Perfia  as  far  as  the  hither  Afia.  3.  Dfchagatay ; 
fo  called  after  its  founder,  as  has  been  remarked 
above  in  fpeaking  of  the  divifion  under  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  Tfchinghis.    4.  Kaptfchak.     5*  Turan. 

Koblay  renewed  the  war  with  the  Song,  which  at 
length  terminated  in  the  downfal  of  that  dynafty, 
and  the  entire  conqueft  of  the  fouthem  China.  — 
This  line  of  the  Tfchinghifes  formed  itjelf  com- 
pletely on  the  pattern  of  the  Chinefe:  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  Mongoles,  they  loft  alfo  their  martial 
charafler,  and  were  at  lad  driven  back  into  the 
M<»goley  by  the  native  dynafty  of  Ming,  where 
their  pofterity^  under  the  name  of  Kalkas-Mongoles, 
at  prefent  live  in  fubmiflion  to  the  fceptre  of 
the  Chinefe.  —  The  circumftances  attending  the 
Tfchinghifes  of  Iran  and  Tfchagatay  are  befide  the 
limits  of  the  plan  we  propofed  to  ourfelves  in  this 
hiftorical  relation ;  but  fo  much  the  nearer  are  we 
interefted  in  the  ftates  of  Kaptfchak  and  Turan,  as 
the  revolutions  effefted  in  them  are  inrimately  impli- 
cated in  the  hiftory  and  the  prefent  condition  of  the 
juf&an  empire. 

We  have  already  feen  in  what  manner  the  ftate 
of  Kaptfchak  was  founded  by  Baaty,  the  kinfman  of 
the  great  Tfchinghis,  and  that  from  1240,^  the 
greater  part  of  RufCa  was  fubjeded  to  thtfe  princes. 

Koblay, 
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Koblayt  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  likewifc 
made  Kaptfchak  independent ;  in  purfuance  of  the 
example  fet  him  by  his  predcceffors  in  regard  to  the 
other  dates  of  the  mongolian  empire :  and  from  that 
time  forth  it  was  no  longer  the  mongolian  grand- 
khan,  but  the  khan  of  Kaptfchak,  under  whofc 
fupremacy  Ruffia  fubfifted  for  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred years.  In  order  to  reftify  a  flight  miftake,  we 
will  here  endeavour  to  explain  how  it  happened  that 
this  mongolian  fovereignty  is  conftantly  termed  the 
tartarian  in  the  ruffian  year-books.  Mongoles.  and 
Tartars  are,  in  their  origin,  manners^  and  language, 
two  entirely  diftinft  nations  :  but,  on  the  fubjugation 
of  the  generality  of  the  tartar  hordes  by  Tfchinghis, 
the  two  nations  were  ever  more  and  more  affimi- 
lating  with  each  other.  The  kaptfchak  empirci 
befides  its  own  army  of  mongolian  warriors  ^eftitute 
of  women,  had  for  its .  inhabitants  only  genuine 
Tartars,  and  by  little  and  little  the  troops  were  even 
completed  by  Tartars.     It  was  therefore  in  faft  not 

only  Tartars  who  maintained  the  mongolian  fove- 
reignty over  Ruffia,  but  even  the  Mongolians  became 
in  Ruffia  real  Tartars,  to  which  the  introduftion  of 
the  mohammedan  religion  into  Kaptfchakji  under 
the  fucceffi^rs.ofBaaty,  contributed  not  a  little. 

From  Baaty's  time  till  the  year  1441,  Kaptfchak 
formed  a  large  and  well-compafted  ftate,  governed 
in  an  uninterrupted  line  by  the  fucceffi^rs  of  that 
prince.  During  the,  former  half  of  that  period  the 
tuffian  prioces  made  little  or  no  attempts  to  rid 

£  ^2  tbemfelvei 
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themfeWes  of  this  foreign  foYcreignty ;  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  germ  of 
decay  began  to  expand  itfelf  in  the  mongole-tartarian 
ftatc.  The  throne  now,  on  every  vacancy,  had 
feveral  competitors,  each  endeavouring  to  enforce 
his  preteniions  by  arms,  and  the  approaching 
downfal  of  the  empire  was,  amidft  thefe  diftur« 
bances,  growing  more  apparent  from  day  to  day. 
The  firfl  proof  of  this  was  given  by  the  ruffian  grand- 
prince  Dmitri  Donfkoy,  who,  in  the  year  1380, 
vanquifhed  the  khan  Mamai  in  a  fignal  and  bloody 
battle  on  the  Don.  Yet,  it  was  long  before  any 
confequences  &vourabIe  to  the  Ruili^s  arofe  from 
this  vidory,  and  two  years  afterwards  Mofco  was 
again  laid  wafte  by  the  Tartars.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  demolition  of  the  kaptfchak  empire 
was  haftily  advancing,  and  in  the  year  1441  it 
crumbled  into  four  fmaller  ftates,  which  in  the  /pace 
of  a  century  afterwards  loft  themfelves  in  the 
ruffian  body  politic,  now  liberated  from  its  yoke  and 
increafing  in  power.  Thefe  flates  were :  i.  The 
khanate  of  Kazan.  Ivan  L  had  already  freed  him« 
felf  from  the  fhackles  of  dependency,  which  his  pre- 
decefTors  bad  riveted  on  this  empire,  and  reduced  the 
khan  Ahmed,  from  a  paramount  lord,  to  be  a  tribu- 
tary  vafTat ;  but  Ivan's  fucceflbr  faw  his  country  yet 
feveral  times  ravaged  by  the  Tartars  of  Kazan,  and 
himfelf  under  the  neceffity  once  more  to  take  the 
path  of  fealty.    The  complete  annihilation  of  this 

tartarian 
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tartarian  ftate  was  the  work  of  Ivan  lb  who  in  155s 
united  the  empire  of  Kazan  to  Ruflia  for  ever.  «-• 
2.  The  khanate  of  Aftrakhan  fell  two  years  later 
[[i  5543into  the  hands  of  the  fame  vi&orious  chieftain; 
whoj  amidft  thefe  conquefts,  gained  alfo  the  greater 
part  of,  3.  The  khanate  of  Kaptfchak.  That  part 
of  this  ftate,  which  upon  the  feparation  of  the  other 
three  khanates  ftill  remamed,  loft,  in  the  year  1506, 
its  laft  khan,  and  the  remainder  of  Kaptfchak  was 
partitioned  among  the  khans  of  the  Krimea,  of  Kazan, 
and  of  Aftrakhan.  4.  The  khanate  of  the  Krimea 
was  in  the  year  1783,  vdthout  the  help  of  the  fword^ 
incorporated  by  Catharine  IL  with  the  ruffian  empire; 
and  thus  the  \aft  branch  of  the  Tfchinghifes  of 
Kaptfchak  was  brought  under  the  fovereignty  of 
their  former  vaflals. 

A  fimilar  fate  attended  the  ilate  of  Turan; 
which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  arofe  from  the 
ruins  of  the  huge  mongolian .  empire,  durjng  the 
^and-khanate  of  the  Koblay.  A  brother  of  Baaty 
was  the  founder  of  this  ilate,  on  the  Aral-chain  of 
mountains  and  about  the  Yaik,  in  countries  which 
had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  latter,  and  which  he 
himfelf  afterwards  Increafed  by  conquefts  in  Siberia. 
The  feries  of  the  khans  of  Turan  clofed  with 
/.  Kutfchum,  who,  being  firfl:  defeated  byTermak, 
the  famous  Kozak  of  the  Don,  with  his  fmall  band 
of  adventurers,  afterwards  refigned  both  his  empire 
and  his  liberty  to  the  Ruffians*    By  themj  in  13989 

s  £  3  he 
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he  was  brought  as  a  prifoner  to  Mofco,  and  the 
entire  conqueft  of  his  territories  was  completed  by 
the  fubfequent  reduftion  of  Siberia. 

Ere  we  conclude  this  general  view  of  the  iranf- 
afUons  of  the  Mongoles,  we  muft  take  notice  of  a 
conqueror  from  the  body  of  that  people,  who  formed 
the  refolution  of  reftoring  the  fallen  monarchy,  and 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  execute  it  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  his  predeceffors.  This  new  deftroyer  was  called 
Timur  or  Tamerlan,  and  was  prince  of  Kefch  near 
Samarkand,  about  the  time  when  the  Mongoiit. 
were  everywhere  diflieartened,  and  were  entirely 
expelled  from  China.  His  dominion  took  its  rife 
in  the  great  Bukharia,  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Dfchagatay.  After  various  turns  of  fortune  •,  he 
fucceeded  in  the  reduftion  of  that  empire ;  in .  the 
year  1369,  he  received  the  homage  of  the  grandees 
and  the  title  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  World,  From 
this  time  forth  Timur  became  as  great  and  general  a 
plague  as  Tfchinghis.  In  1371  he  invaded  Kho* 
varefm,  conquered  Kafchgar,  hurled  the  khan 
of  Kaptfchak  from  the  throne,  and  fet  up  another 
in  his  place ;  took  the  city  Khovarefm,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  all  Khorafan  and  Sedfcheftan, 
while  his  generals  fubdued  the  Avchanians,   and 

♦  Op  a  flight  which  had  once  well  nigh  defeated  all  hts 
profpP^B  and  hopes,  he  was  fo  poor  that  he  had  nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  forry  horfc  and  an  old  camel ;  he,  who  twenty  years 
afterwards  threw  the  three  quarters  of  the  old  world  into  terror, 
f  Hd  viiited  them  with  defol^tion, 

captured 
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captured  Kandahar.      At  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1384,  he  put  himfelf  in  pofleffion  of  moft  of  the 
countries  from  Perfia  to  the  borders  of  Armenia ; 
ihoTtly  after  which    he  laid  wafte  all   the  trad 
from  Hi  as  far  as  the  Irty^i,  routed  the  khan  of 
Kaptfchak,    marched  onward  to   the  Volga,   and 
then  returned  to  Samarkand.      On  opening  the 
campaign  of  1393*  he  made  conquefts  in  fouthern 
Perfia,    took    Bagdat  and  various   other  cities  of 
Mefopotamia  and  Georgia,  forced  his  way  through 
Derbent  into  Kaptfchak,  ravaged  Mofco,  and  conr 
quered  Azof;  then  profccuted  the  fubjugation  of 
Perfia,  and  again  returned  to  Samarkand.     In  the 
year  1398  he  fet  out  upon  an  expedition  to  India, 
and  croffed  the  Ganges.     At  the  commencement  of 
the  fucceeding  century,  he  made  an  incurfion  into 
mammcluk  Syria,  conquered  Aleppo,    Damafcus, 
and  once  more  Bagdat :  this  done,   he  proceeded 
again  to  Georgia,  forced  Natolia  to  furrender,  de- 
feated Bajazet,  made  him  his  prifoner,  and  laid 
the  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  the  fultan  of  the 
Ottomans,   and    the    Mammeluks,    under    heavy 
contributions.    After  this  he  made  another  expe* 
dition  to  Georgia ;  and,  in  1404,  repaured  again  to 
Samarkand.    At  this  place  he  was   attacked   by 
a  fevere  and  tedious  illnefs  which  terminated   in 
his  death,  jufl:  as  he  was  forming  the  projeS  of 
marching  to  China,  there  to  rcftore  the  dominion 
of  the  Mongoles.  •^— As  fuddenly  as  this  common 
(^/lurber  had  completed  his  amazing  conquefts,  fo 
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rapidly  did  they  fkll  away  under  his  fucceflfors  p  who 
loft  one  after,  another  all  the  countries  which  Tamer- 
Ian  had  left  them  to  the  Bukharey  and  ^horazan  } 
and  even  thefe  the  lafl  khan,  Babur,  in  1498,  wa^ 
obliged  to  abandon,  who,  however,  from  an  outcaft 
and  a  fugitive,  became  the  founder  of  the  ftate  of 
Grand-Mongolia  in  Hindoilan. 

Such  were  the  remarkable  cataftrophes  of  a 
nation,  which  now,  degraded  from  its  former 
grandeur,  has  fcarcdy  any  longer  a  memorial  of 
it;  and  at  prefent  can  only  recoiled,  as  in  the 
obfcure  and  £unt  reprefentattons  of  a  dream,  that 
it  once  was  a  nation  which  domineered  over  the 
world  ♦.  With  the  fall  of  the  great  mongolian 
empire  of  the  Tfchinghifes,  began  alfo  the  epocha 
of  their  decline ;  the  diflblution  into  fmaller  ftates, 
which  parted  again  into  fmaller  ftill,  and  were  then 
reduced  to  fubjedion,  at  length  brought  about 
a  diviiion  into  ftems  and  hordes,  and  confequently 
a  complete  retrogmdation  from  the  ftate  of  civilizar 
tion  to  the  condition  of  raw  uncultivated  man.  — 
We  will  for  the  prefent  pafs  over  the  period  in  which 
this  fingular  decline  took  place,  in  order  the  fooner 
to  acquaint  ourfelves  with  the  ftate  of  the  mongolian 
pations  at  this  day ;  and  afterwards  endeavour  to 
trape  out  the  particulars  moft  worthy  of  notice  in  the 

•  The  chief  foarce  of  mongolian  hiftoiy  ib  in  the  chinefe 
records.  The  Bursts  have  only  imperfed  traditions ;  but  among 
the  Kalmuks  and  Mongolcs  are  genealogical  regifters  of  their 
priDcdy  races,  which  liLewife  contain  other  hiilorical  accoonU. 

hiftory 
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hiftory  of  the  feveral  races,  fince  the  deftruftion  of 
the  mongolian  dominion. 

It  appears  that  many  centuries  ago  the  Mongoles 
vfert  divided  into  two  leading  nations,,  whofe 
partition  might  probably  be  owing  either  to  national 
circumflances,  or  to  a  natural  reparation  by  moun^ 
tains,  and  afterwards  kept  up  by  the  feparate 
interefts  of  their  princes,  or  from  a  national  enmity 
arifing  from  perpetual  diflentions.  Thefe  two 
nations  were  brought  to  a  union  into  one  common 
(late  by  the  great  Tfchinghis ;  but,  on  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  monarchy  ere&ed  by  him,  they  were 
feparated  again  by  the  antient  feuds,  and  have  ever 
fin^e,  to  their  mutual  ruin,  been  engaged  in  almofl: 
perpetual  hoftilities.  The  Mongoles,  properly  fo 
called,  compofe  the  one,  and  the  Doerboen-Oirsc 
the  other  of  thefe  nations. 

Dcerboen-Oiraec  means  the  Quadruple-alliancey 
and  is  the  common  appellative  of  four  principal  races, 
namely,  the  (Elect,  Kho-it,  Tummut,  and  Barga- 
Burat.  The  CElcet  are  properly  that  branch,  which 
in  weflern  Aiia  and  in  Europe,  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Kalmuks:  the  fecond  fiioot,  Kho-it,  is,  by 
wars  and  migrations,  fo  effaced  and  difperfed,  as  at 
|>refent,  except  fome  remains  among  the  Soongares 
and  Mongoles,  to  be  totally  vanifhed :  of  the  Tum- 
mut, even  the  place  of  their  prefent  abode  is  not 
(:ertainly  known  *  :    and  the  fourth  and  laft  ftem, 

* 

Barga- 

^  The  Kalmokt  themfeWet  have  no  knowledge  whither  this 
ftjtm  retreated ;  they  only  believe  that  they  muft  ftill  be  fubfifting 

fomcwhere 
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Barga-Buratj  which  probably  at  the  time  of  the 
troubles  excited  by  Tfchinghis  took  up  its  refidencc 
in  the  mountsuns  about  the  Baikal,  has,  with  all  its 
branches,  ever  fmce  the  conqueft  of  Siberia,  been 
under  the  ruffian  fovereignty.  —  Of  thefe  four  ftems, 
therefore,  only  the  firft  and  the  laft  are  a  fubjed 
for  hiftory ;  as  they,  with  the  Mongoles,  are  the  only 
mongolian  tribes,  with  which,  either  here  or  in  the 
fequel,  we  have  anything  to  do. 

I.  The  MoNooLEs  comprehend  the  remainder  of 
that  people,  who,  as  we  have  feen  above,  were  driven 
out  of  China  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  dynafly 
of  Ming,  and  are  at  prefent  for  the  moft  part  under 
the  Mandfhur  Ibvcreigns  of  that  empire ;  though  a 
fmall  portion  of  them  own  the  ruHian  fceptre.  Since 
the  demolition  of  the  foongarian  authority,  and  the 
reftoration  of  peace  in  the  Mongolcy,  they  have 
dwelt  in  the  ipacious  region  between  Siberia  and 
jproper  China,  from  the  Eaftern-ocean  to  the  Soon- 
garey,  and  at  prefent  there  is  fcarcely  any  difcernible 
difference  between  the  yellow  Mongoles  *,  living 
from  remote  ages  under  the  chinefe  proteftion,  and 
the  former  Tfchinghifes  or  Kalkas-Mongoles. 

• 

; r 

fomewhtrt  in  the  interior  or  eaftem  parts  of  Aiia.  As,  according 
to  authentic  accountSy  a  populous  mongolian  race  called  Tum- 
Bilit,  now  inhabits  the  region  between  the  river  Naun  and  the 
chinefe  wall,  we  may,  with  great  appearance  of  probability, 
fuppofe  it  to  be  the  loH  race  of  Oirzt. 

•  Scharra-MonggoL 

When 
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When  Siberia  was  conquered  by  the  Ruffians  at 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the 
Mongoles  were  ftill  a  free  and  numerous  people^ 
governed  by  its  own  khans,  under  whofe  fovereignty 
alfo  were  fcvcral  fiberian  nations.  They  at  firft  fub- 
mitted  to  the  ruffian  arms  ;  foon  afterwards  however 
they  regained  their  liberty,  and  even  granted  fupport 
to  feveral  of  the  nations  of  Siberia  in  their  refiftance 
to  that  power.  In  their  inteftine  wars  with  the  KaU 
muks  they  generally  came  oflF  conquerors,  with  the 
lofs  however  of  one  race  after,  the  other.  Their 
frequent  and  bloody  wars  with  China  turned  out  ftill 
more  unfortunately  for  them,  as  their  perpetual 
feuds  finally  terminated  in  a  complete  fubjugation. 
Continually  haraiTed  by  the  chinefe  government, 
they  are  at  prefent  almoft  totally  out  of  condition  to 
riik  any  attempts  at  liberating  themfelves  from  the 
yoke ;  though  they  have  preferved  their  paternal 
feat,  and  oftenfibjy  live  under  the  government  of 
their  own  hereditary  princes  •. 

The  Mongoles,  at  prefent  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ruffian  empire,  in  the  laft  century  withdrew 

•  China  kept  in  the  Mongoley  a  confiderable  number  of  fortSy  at 
which  the  chieitaina  of  the  Mongolc»  were  obliged  to  Hop.  Thefe 
formerly  obtained  from  the  Dalai-lama  the  title  of  khan  or  Khun* 
taidfchi ;  at  prefent  they  are  forced  to  fubmit  to  have  their  officers 
appointed  by  tKc  Chinefe.  The  nation  itfelf  is  put  under  a 
xnilttaxy  form  of  government,  in  lieu  of  the  tribute,  not  unlike  to 
that  of  the  Kozaks  ;  and  through  the  continual  and  heavy  fervice, 
^ot  only  very  burdenfome,  but  renders  them  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinefe,  who  hold  the  ftate  of  a  foldier  to  bfC  almoft 
infamous. 

themfelves 
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tfaeinfidves  from  the  chinefe  dominion,  and  volun- 
tarily put  tbemfelTet  uodcr  the  ruflian  fupremacy* 
This  ffxamplr^  in  all  likelihood^  would  have  been 
followed  by  Several  other  races,  if  Ruilia  had  not 
bound  herfelf  in  a  border-treaty  with  China  at  the 
keginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  not  to  give  admit* 
lance  any  more  to  mongolian  runaways.  The  ruflian 
Mongoles  inhabit  the  regions  about  the  Selenga  in 
the  irkutflcoi  diftrid  of  the  government  of  Irkuifk, 
their  dwelling-place  extending  from  the  iiidto  the 
I  a5th  degree  of  longitude,  and  between  the  50th 
and  53d  degree  of  north  latitude.  They  confift  of 
feven  flems,  and  tfaefe  of  twenty  families  or  aimaks, 
which,  by  the  enumeration  of  the  year  1766,  befides 
a  1 9  baptized,  comprifed  69 1 8  males.  - 

2.  The  CElocts  or  Kalmuks  are  at  prefenttbe 
moft  remarkable  branch  of  the  Doerboen-Oirst,  as 
in  general  of  the  mongole  nations.  They  themfelves 
affirm  their  home  to  have  been  between  the  Koko- 
noor  ^  and  Thibet.  Long  before  Tfchingis-khan, 
according  to  the  old  reports  of  this  people,  the 
greateft  and  mighcieft  part  of  the  CEloet  made  a  mili* 
tary  expedition  '  weftward  as  far  as  the  lefler  Aiia^ 
and  there  loft'  themfelves  among  the  mountains  of 
Caucafus ;  but  the  reft,  who  had  ftaid  behind  in 
great  Tartary,  received  from  their  tartarian  neigh- 
bours, the  name  Khalimak  [the  feparatedj.  In 
fa£t,  they  call  themfelves  alfo  Khalmik,  though  CEIoet 
is  always  their  peculiar  denomination,  which  word 
likewife  denotes  a  feparated,  disjoined,  or  diftinf): 

•  Blue  lake. 

nation^ 
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nation.  —  The  (Elects  divide  themfelvet^  at  leaft  fince 

the  deftru£tion  of  the  mongolian  monarchy,  in  four 

main  (hoots^  who  denominate  themfelves  Khofchot, 

Derbet,  Soongarr,  and  Torgot ;  and,  from  the  time 

of  their  feparation  from  the  Mongoles,  have  all 

along  been  fubje^ied  to  various  prinCely  families* 

The  major  pare  of  the  Khoschotak  Kalmuks 

are  faid  to  have  kept  in  and  about  Thibet  and  on 

the  Koko-noor,  and  after  the-  downfall  of  t  he  Ibon- 

garian  power  to  have  remained  under  the  procedjon 

of  the  Chinefe.    The  fmaller  part  of  this  ftock  had 

long  before  withdrawn  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtyih, 

and  fell  at  length  under  the  dominion  of  the  foon« 

garian  horde,  with  which  it  made  common  caufe  in 

the  wars  againft  China,  and  was  alfo  difperfed  at  the 

fame  time  with  the  Soongarians.    Thofe  under  the 

chinefe  fovercignty,  the  fUil  united  horde  of  the 

Khofchotes,  are  eftimated  at  fifty  thoufand  heads* 

They  are  reputed  to  have  had  their  name,  which 

implies  warrior  or  hero,  from  the  courage  they  dit 

played  under  the  command  of  Tfchinghis }   and,  av 

well  on  account  of  this^circumftance,  as  becaufe  they 

derive  their  princely  race  in  uninterrupted  fuccel&on 

from  the  brother  of  the  grjMit  Tfchinghis,  they  pre* 

ferve  a  fupertority  of  rank  before  the  other  kalmuk 

hordes.  —  The  number  of  the  Khofchotes  fubjeS  to 

Ruflia  is  but  fmalL     In  the  year  1675  there  came 

fifteen  hundred,  and  in  1 759  an  additional  three 

hundred  families  to  the  fhores  of  tHie  Volga,  where 

they  fettled  and  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  ruffian 

fovercignty. 

I  The 
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The  SooNOARES,  at  the  reparation  of  the  mon^ 
golian  monarchy,  formed  but  one  flock  with  the 
Derbetans,  who  afterwards  parted,  under  two  diC* 
cordant  brothers  of  their  princely  &mily.  It  was 
this  horde,  which  in  the  laft  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  pr^fent  century,  reduced  to  their  fubjedion 
a  great  part  of  the  other  kalmuk  races,  particularly 
the  Khofchot,  Detbet,  and  Kho4t,  and  waged  bloody 
wars  with  the  Mongoles  as  well  as  with  the  chinefe 
empire  itfelf,  but  which  ended  in  their  total  fubjo- 
gation  and  difperfion.  Previous  to  this  unhappy 
period,  they,  together  with  the  Derbets,  numbered 
upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  bows,  or  fighting  men, 
and  paflfed  in  modem  times  for  the  braveft,  richeft, 
and  moft  powerful  horde.  Their  feat  was  formerly 
about  the  Balkbafh^lake  and  its  rivers  Tfchuy  and 
Ily,  and  their  moft  flourifhing  period  was  between 
the  years  1696  and  1746.  The  towns  of  the  eaftern 
Bukharia  and  the  great  kirghife  horde  were  about 
*  this  time  tributary  to  them.  They  conquered 
Budala,  the  capital  of  the  Dalai-lama,  and  raifed 
contefts  in  Siberia,  where  they  made  tributary  fome 
nations  belonging  to  Rufiia,  On  the  death  of  theif 
khan  Galdan  Zeren,  a  diflblution  of  the  horde 
enfued,  occafioned  by  difputes  concerning  the  fuc- 
ccffion,  when  the  Torgots,  the  Khofchotcs,  and 
Derbets  feparated  from  it.  A  great  part  of  the 
Soongarians  difperfed  themfelves  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Afia,  and  quite  into  the  ulbek  towns ;  fome 
thoufands  of  them  fled  into  Siberia  ;  when  the  ge- 
nerality accommodated  thcmfclves  to  the  chinefe 

fovereignty  ; 
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Ibvereignty:  andj  from  their  own  ftatements,  it 
appears,  that  fcarcely  twenty  thoufand  families  of 
them  and  the  derbetan  nation  are  now  remaining.  — 
The  number  of  the  Soongares,  who  at  that  time 
[1758]  took  refuge  in  Ruflia,  amounted  to  about 
twenty  thoufand  heads ;  they  were  united  witn  the 
volgalc  Kalmuks,  but  for  the  mofl  part  returned  with 
them  in  the  year  1 7  70  again  into  the  Soongariy. 
The  D£RBETANS,  who  in  the  beginning  had  their 
pafturages  in  the  region  of  the  Koko-noor,  removed 
thence,  on  account  of  the  mongolian  difturbances, 
towards  the  Irtyfh,  and,  on  that  occafion,  fplit  into 
two  parties.  One  of  them  united,  as  we  have  be- 
fore obferved,  with  the  Soongares,  in  whofe  for- 
tunes and  final  diflblution  it  was  at  once  involved  ; 

•  the  other  proceeded  weftward  with  the  Torgots,  to- 
wards the  Yaik,  [now  Ural  J,  as  far  as  the  Volga 
and  the  Don,  where  it  completely  fettled.  So  long 
ago  as  the  year  1673  they  put  themfelves,  five 
thoufand  kibitkies  [tents  or  familiesj  in  number, 
under  the  khan  of  the  Torgots,  who  were  then  on  the 
river  Ural,  and  did  homage  to  the  ruffian  empire. 
In  the  fequel  the  derbetan  princes,  unwilling  to  re- 
main any  longer  in  fubjeftion  to  the  Torgots,  went, 
on  the  death  of  khan  Ayuka  in  1723,  with  their 
people  to  the  parts  beyond  the  Don ;  at  that  time 
they  were  eftirnated  at  fourteen  thoufand  kibitkies. 
Since  that  time  the  ruffian  government  had  reafon 
to  oblige  the  khan  Lava  i)onduk  to  put   himfelf 

.  under  the  protcaioi^  of  the  khans  of  the  Krimea  ; 

and  this  occafioned  the  horde  to  remove  once  more 

Xo' 
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to  join  the  Torgots  on  the  Volga.  In  the  fiimous 
flight  of  the  year  1770  they  took  no  part,  as  fhey 
dreaded  the  being  fubjugated  by  the  Torgots,  but 
remained  quiet  under  the  prince  Zenden,  on  the 
fliores  of  the  Volga. 

The  ToRooTs  feem  to  have  formed  themfelves 
into  a  particular  horde  much  later  than  the  other 
kalmuk  branches.  At  firft  they  removed  from  the 
reftleft  Soongares,  marching  conftantly  weftward  till 
they  catne  to  the  (leppes  on  the  Volga,  where  they 
finally  fettled,  and  received  from  the  Ruffians  the 
appellation  of  the  volgaic  Kalmuks.  In  the  year  1 6 1 6» 
this  horde  is  faidto  have  fubmitted  to  the  ruffian  em* 
pire ;  at  their  croffing  the  Ural  in  1662,  they  neim« 
bered  themfelves,  and  found  the  amount  to  be  hfty^ 
thoufand  kibitkies.  Their  forenamed  khan  Ayuka ' 
brought  a  great  part  of  the  nogay an  Tartars  into 
fubjedion  at  the  time  when  the  latter  were  intending 
to  fpread  themfelves  beyond  the  river  Ural ;  one  of 
the  fons  of  this  prince  took  his  ffight  with  fifteen 
thoufand  kibitkies  into  the  Soongariy.  Khan  Don« 
duk  Ombo,  the  fucceflfor  of  Ayuka,  reduced  fix 
thoufand  tents  of  Truchmenians  and  eight  thoufand 
tents  of  khundurovian  Tartars  under  the  command 
of  his  horde,  from  which,  however,  the  majof 
part  of  the  latter  fled  back.  In  the  year  1761  the 
ruffian  government  came  to  an  agreement  with  this 
opulent  and  powerful  horde  which  re(lri£ted  the 
authority  of  the  khans  to  narrower  bounds,  and 
excited  fuch  difcontents,  that  they  returned  in  the 
winter  of  1770  and  1771  to  the  amount  of  betwcea 

fifty. 


£f(y-fiiFe  aBd  fix^  tfaoyfimd  li»tmkte$9  ovter  cfae  ice 
of  ch«  river  Unl^  KPoft  the  kirg^ifiair  fttppe^  imt 
tfaeSoongaref  ^  This  mesior^b!«  craala&ioai  which 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  within  the  borders  ^ 
a  poli(hed  ftate^  prefencs  a  lively  imafe  of  the  an^ 
tient  migrations  of  fwarms  of  people^  principally 
took  its  rife  from  the  irritation  of  the  khanj  on  hit 
being  aiTociated  with  deputies  of  the  princes  of  tbs 
horde,  whom  he  could  noi!  deppfe  at  will,  and 
who  received  an  affcffor  from  the  chancery  of  the 
government  of  Aflrakhan  ;  feconded  by  the  com* 
plaints  of  the  people  of  the  want  of  pafture  for 
their  numerous  droves>  and  the  prophecies  of  the 
clergy  that  the  horde  would  foon  be  compelled  to 
adopt  the  chriftian  faith,  to  follow  agriculture,  aiid 
to  deliver  recruits.  —  It  has  already  been  obferv- 
ed,  that  even  the  greater  part  of  the  Soongar^  took 
part  in  this  migration }  only  fome'few  aimaks  of 
the  Torgots  remained  behind;  but  the  Tartars 
in  fubjedion  to  the  horde  refufed  to  follow  them. 
The  ruffian  government,  indeed^  caufed  the  fugi- 
tives to  be  purfued^  but  they  fled  with  fuch  velo- 
city, that  only  a  few  of  them  were  overtaken  and 
brought  back.  Numbers  of  them  perifhed  on  this 
painful  journey :  a  great  part  were  taken  prifoners 
by  the  Kirghifes ;  and  thofe  who  reached  the  place  of 
their  deflination  put  themfelves  under  the  prote£Uon 
of  the  chinefe  government,  who  immediately  gave 
them  a  kind  reception,  but,  for  political  reafons^ 
afterwards  treated  them  with  extreme  fcverity  *. 

^  See  the  Life  of  Csthirine  II.  4th  edit.  toI.  ii.p.  1581  St  fqq. 
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The  whole  amount  of  the  Kalmuks  that  remain* 
ed  in  Ruffia,  were  eftimated  a  few  years  ago  at 
fomewhat  more  rhantwenty-thoafand  tents.  Thcfe 
are  the  remains  of  all  the  four  ftems ;  but  the  Eho- 
fchotes^  theSoong^es,  and  Torgots,  who  either 
fbud  or  were  caught  on  their  flight  and  brought 
back,  and  are  diftributed  among  the  Derbets,  who, 
befides  feveral  petty  princes,  have  a  taidfcha  or 
khan  prefiding  over  them.  They  wander,  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  fteppes  between  the 
Don  and  the  Volga,  from  the  fine  of  Tzaritzin  as 
hx  as  Caucafus ;  and  between  the  Volga  and  the 
river  Ural,  from  the  Irghis  quite  to  the  Cafpian  ; 
therefore  in  the  governments  of  Saratof  and  Aflra- 
khan,  and  in  the  feats  of  the  Kozaks  of  the  Don. 

In  addition  to  thefe  there  is  flill  a  particular  and 
numerous  colony  of  baptized  Kai^mvks.  To- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  laft  century  many,  even  dif- 
tinguiihed  and  noble,  members  of  this  nation  began 
to  profefs  themfelves  of  the  chriftian  faith.  As  the 
neighbourhood  with  their  unbaptized  fellow-races 
gave  occafion  to  difagreements  and  controverfies, 
the  government,  in  the  year  1737,  eftabliflied  the  for- 
mer in  a  fruitful  region  about  the  rivers  Samara,  Sok, 
and  Tok,  (in  the  prefent  government  of  Simbirfk,  and 
in  the  Orenburg  diftrifb  of  the  government  of  Ufa,) 
and  granted  them  alfo  the  city  of  Stavropol,  which  is? 
nowachief  townof  the  government  of  Simbirfk.  The 
incieafe  of  this  colony  was  fo  confiderable,  that  in 
the  year  1771  they  could  reckon  nearly  fourteen 

thouland 


thourand  heads,  whereas  in  1754  |hey  .were  only 
eight  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-five. — There 
is  yef  fubtifting  in  the  government  of  Ufa  a  fmall 
colony  of  Mohammedan  Kalmuks,  which  fprung 
up  from  individualprofelytes  made  by  the  Kirghifes 
and  adopted  by  that  body. 

3.  The  third  and  laft  mongolian  nation,  which 
ftill  merits  the  name  of  a  diftind  people,  are  the 
Baroa  Burat,  called  by  the  Ruffians  Burst!  or 
Bratikiye.    That  this  nation  compofed  one  of  the 
four  ftems  of  the  Dcerbcen-Oiraets  has  been  already 
mentioned.     The  Burats  feem,  about  the  time  of 
the  mongolian  monarchy,  or  ftill  earlier,  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  wild  mountainous  region  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Baikal,  which  they  ftill  inhabit. 
Should  they  even  not  have  avoided  the  conquering 
arms  of  Tfchingbis,  yet  they  appear  fliortly  after- 
wards to  have  recovered  their  liberty,  when  the 
mongolian  monarchy  made  China  its  feat  of  em- 
pire,  and  the  ftems  that  wandered  about  the  remoter 
regions  began  to  difperfe.    The  Ruflians  found  this 
nation  in  Siberia  at  their  conqueft  of  that  country ; 
and  from  the    year   1644   they   have   peaceably 
accommodated  themfelves  to  the  ruffian  fupremacy. 
The  whole  bursst  nation  is  at  prefent,  in  confequence 
of  the  border-treaty,  under  the  dominion  of  Rufiia, 
and  comprizes  numerous  heathenifh  people  in  the 
government  of  Irkutik,  where  it  inhabits  the  region 
from    the    Tenifley,    along    the    mongole-chinefe 
borders,  on  the  Angara,  Tungufka,  and  the  upper 
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Jjtn^  »bQ0t  the  Ibiuhcm  Baikal,  on  ibit  Mqtgt^ 
iht  Argoon,  and  its  rivers.  Several  years  a^go  thU 
government  was  computed  to  contain  thirtyytwp 
(houfand  tribntary  Buracts ;  and,  befidi^s  theTe,  ther^^ 
yn$e  a  few  ftems  and  races  in  the  l^rafiipyajcflfD^ 
circle  of  the  government  of  Kolhyvan  ofi  the  right 
f>ank  of  the  Teoifley.  If  we  take  into  the  s^count 
the  d^cfks  of  an  enumeration  attended  with  (b 
jsxany  difficulties,  the  female  fex,  a|id  the  natural 
increafe  of  the  people  in  fuch  a  fueceffion  pf  years^ 
F6  may  admit  their  iiumber  to  be  four  times  as 
large  without  trefpaffif^g  too  much  upon  probability. 


SECTION     IV. 


Tartars. 


A  FOURTH  primitive  (lock  of  the  nations  dwelling 
in  Ruflia  are  the  Tartars^  This  national  ajyelr 
btive  is  fo  much  mifapplied,  that  mth  fome  inquirer^ 
into  hiftory  a  doubt  has  even  arifen,  whether  there 
ever  was  a  peculiar  people  qf  that  nafne.  Und^ 
this  denomination  have  been  implied  all  tribes 
beyond  Perfia  and  India  as  far  as  the  £aftern-ocea|i^ 
however  differing  from  each  other  in  regard  to  t^ieir 
origin^  language,  manners,  religion,  and  cuftqnvs. 
Now,  that  we  arc  better  acquainted  with  thefe 
nations,   wc  know  that    the  Tartan    in    reality 
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compofe  ft  dHtind  nadoa  which  ongiiially  belonged 
to  the  great  turkilh  flock  ^. 

The  flrft  known  mother-countfy  of  ttte  Turks  df 
Tartars  lies  fomewhere  in  the  countries  oii  the 
eaflefn  and  northern  fide?  of  the  Cafplah,  where 
their  defcendants  have  ftiU  their  feat^.  In  antien^ 
times  they  were  fpread  from  the  Axils  or  GihoA 
into  the  Mongoley  and  the  Orenburg  territory; 
that  is,  in  regions  where  they  had  conftantly  am« 
bitious  and  domineering  nations  for  their  neighbours 
and  enemies :  on  the  eaft  fide  the  Chinefe ;  fouth« 
weftwards  the  Perfians,  Macedomans,  Romans^ 
Partho^perfiansy  and  Aratbians;  and  laftly  the 
Mongoles  in  the  north*eaft.     Here    they  ferved 

*  The  name  Tartar  may  either,  i.  really  oiieinate  from 
a  turkifti  horde,  which  bore  this  deaominatioD,  as  Abulgafi.  t\i% 
hi^orian  of  his  own  n^ion,  af^nns,  and  sis  frdih  cirdiro^ftatkCei  h 
t^ry*  likdyi  that  th«  Yakutel,  ioAorig  tSeir  dcSti&VhaVe  a  Tatar; 
tHu>  prdbably  eoj^s  tBat-  hondtfr  as'tliie'  paMifV:h:  of  tW  nation  f 
or  it  may  alfb»  2.  be  derived  f?om  eheChiociey  wfao^caB  all  their 
neighbours,  without  diAioaion«  TaU  ofTadfef  ^iiich  lattfi^ 
hypothefis  acquires  fome  weight  from  this  circttrnftance,  that  the 
"Perfi'ans  and  AraSidlls  know  notliing  of  the  Tartars  under  that 
appc'll&titfn.     It  Was'  flrtf  b^ilJjKt'  info'  gtneVal  uft  in  tSitof^ 
zher  Baaiy'a'  incurfidn  iiittf  fiUnj^  lAidef  Ktig^  FVed^HcItv 
Unfidmilil*  hdwtveH  a)' this  dWiJttiinattdn  is;  itnifveiahttefs  feem« 
clear,  th*  the  TartSnr afre of  t«tklih  origin,  andthlrt  their  proper- 
name-  was  Turk  or  Turk<smanr,  and  not  Tatar.    Not  only  the 
leaiDcd- of' their  own  patibn  aifinn  this  to  be  the  o^Ce,  but  the 
tartarian  Unguage  is  flill  really  nothing  but  the  old-iurki(h.    The 
modern  Ottoman  Turks  f^aVcvch  tHc  tiitariah  tongue,  only  in* 
another  dialc.cl. 
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from  time  immemorisil  as  a  mound  agaiaft  the 
incurfions  of  the  nations  who  would  penetrare  from 
(he  eaft  to  the  weflt  or  contrariwife,  till  at  length  the 
Mongoles,  like  a  rufliing  ftream  that  has  burft  its 
banks,  fwept  away  all  oppofition.  In  common  with 
other  nations^  at  their  origin^  the  Turks  at  firli: 
divided  only  into  ftems  and  hordes,  the  names 
whereof  have  been  preferved  to  us  by  the  tartar, 
perfian,  and  chinefe  hiftorians.  A  main  flock 
already  appears  in  Herodotus  under  the  name  of 
the  MafTagetes,  whom  Strabo  acknowledges  for 
brethren  of  the  Khorafmians,  and  who  by  a  conftant 
repetition  of  great  a£Uons,  and  by  the  commerce 
of  the  hither- Afiatic  and  eaftem-European  nations 
with  Serika,  are  preferved  in  remembrance  by 
hiftorians  and  geographers,  though  their  hiftbry  is 
neither  conneded  nor  complete.  The  appellative 
Turks  was  borne  about  the  year  545  —  how  much 
earlier  is  not  known  —  only  by  that  parr  of  the 
nation  which  had  long  had  its  habitations  in  the 
Altay-mountains  along  the  Irtyfli,  where  that  people 
in  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century  founded  a  ftate, 
which  foon  became  fo  powerful  as  to  give  difturbance 
to  China  and  Perfia,  and  to  have  an  interchange 
of  ambaflfadors  with  the  eaft  Romans.  In  the  lame 
century,  however,  this  ftate  fplit  into  two  great 
parts,  which  afterwards  feparated  into  fevcral  petty 
khanates,  and  at  length  chiefly  became  a  prey  to 
the  viaorious  Arabs,  tifi  the  primitive  Turks 
fucceeded  once  more  in  founding  confiderable  ftates 
in  the  kaliphate  itfelf. 
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Eight  turkifh  tribes  by  degrees  now  make  their 
entrance  on  the  flage  of  faiftory^  caufing  great 
revolutions  both  in  Europe  and  in  Afia,  founding 
empires,  an(}  performing  the  part  of  nations  aiming 
at  univerfal  dominion.  Three  of  them^  who  had 
penetrated  early  into  Europe,  attrad  our  attenticrfi 
principally  on  account  of  their  relations  with  the 
ruffian  empire :  the  Kha2ares,  the  Petfchenegrans^ 
smd  the  Uzes. 

The  Khazares,  a  bold  and  powerful  nation^ 
had  their  original  home  on  the  ifthmus  of  Caiicafus 
between  the  Cafpian  and  the  fea  of  i\zof.     In  the 
feventh  century  they  began  to  be  famous,  and  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  their  (late 
was  in  an  increaiing  and    flouriOiing   condition* 
About  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Khazares  ex* 
tended  from  the  Volga  and  the  Cafpian,  acrofs  the 
caucafian  ifthmus,  the  peninfula  of  the  Krimea, 
and  what  is  now  the  fouth  of  Ruffia,  as  far  as  to 
Moldavia  and  Valakhia ;  and  feyeral  flavonian  tribes, 
particularly  the  Polianes  about  Kief  and  on  the 
Dniepr,  the  Severans  on  the  rivers  Defna,  Sem, 
and  Sula,  the  Viatitfches  on  the  Oka>   and   the 
Radimltfches  on  the  Soiha,  were  tributary  to  them. 
But  after  the  year  862  three  nations  wrought  their 
downfall   the  Ruffians^  the  Petfchenegrans,  and 
the  Uzes.    The  varagian  or  ruffian  leaders,  Oflcold 
and  Dir,  raviffied  from  them  the  dominion  over  the 
Polianes;  Oleg,  in  884,  reduced  the  Severans  and 
the  Radimitfches  to' his  authority.    His  [wceSbr, 
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iik  {|64»  ecmittfred  the  tettitovy  of  the  Viatidchef 
and  the  aine  khazarian  toantries  on  tke  tfthniw 
qF  Caucafuft*  The  Khaaarcs  loft  the  remainder  of 
ihsir  doiDmien  about  1016  to  the  combined  fefe<!t 
of  the  Rufiam  and  eaft  RomaM.  The  nados, 
ihdeed,  coatinued  for  fome  time  longer^  hot  Aef 
were  fubmiffive  mid  tributary  to  the  Ruifiam. 

The  Petscheneorans,  as  they  are  called  hi 
the  ruffian  and  polifh  year-books,  name  themfehres 
Kangar  or  Kanglii  and  were  a  powerful  nomadic 
nation,  which  we  can  trace  back  to  a  homeftead  on 
the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural.  They  became  firft 
known  in  Europe  by  their  incurlion  into  the 
Ehazarian  empire  in  839,  and  by  thdr  wars  in 
867  with  the  Slavonians,  but  (hortly  before  mzAt 
tributary  to  the  Khazsg'es.  Driven  from  their  feats 
by  the  Uzes  and  Khazafes,  they  made  themfelves 
tnafters  of  the  country  between  the  Don  and  the 
Bnieftr, .  and  thence  expelled  the  Hungarians  fubjefit 
to  the  Khazares.  In  the  eleventh  century  they 
broke  up  and  migrated  towards  Moravia,  Bulgaria^ 
and  Thrace,  and  eftabliihed  themfelves,  after  corn- 
emitting  frequent  ravages  in  the  cQuntries  of  the  eaflE 
Romans,  in  Dardania  and  the  leiler  Scythia<i  At 
the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century  they  poflefled  a  part 
of  Tranfylvania ;  but  about  that  time  they  gradual!]; 
vanilh  out  of  hiftpry. 

The  Uzes,  called  alfo  Rumanians  or  PolovtzeS| 
appear  already  in  Herodotus  and  Strabo.  iU)out; 
die  time  when  they  fir  A  make  their  entrance  in 
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Mcry  a»«^  adiTe  nadon  [883},  that  U,  vhen,  in 
(Mijuii^Heti  mth  the  Khazares,  they  drove  the 
Fetfehenegran^  from  therr  faomefVeadd,  they  had 
aihrndj  extended  tfaemfehres  from  Kharefm  and  the 
moumsdns  of  Ekzig^Tag,  as  ht  a$  the  nether  Volga. 
Tbey  bow  took  the  countries  of  the  expelled 
PMfclienegfans'  into  pofleffion,  and  one  of  that 
Aem^  made  themfettes  mafters  of  the  original  abodet 
of  the  Khazares,  on  the  weftem  fide  of  the  Volga 
aitd  the  Cafpran  as  far  as  Derbent.  In  the  eleventh . 
century  they  even  ^ead  into  the  eaftem  parts  of 
iteiifope.  'fhey  ravHhed  from  the  Petfchenegrans 
almoil  all  that  they  had  hitherto  pofiefled  in  that 
garter  of  the  gbbe,  particularly  the  Slrimj  the 
cxMintries  beforeen  the  Don  and  the  Dniepr,  with 
Motdsvia  and  Vatlaldiia.  After  they  had  contmued 
tiitir  ravages  for  a  long-  time  m  Buljgaria)  Thrace, 
TranfylvaAia,  and  Hungary,  and  were  in  a  great 
raeafurt  brought  to  nrin^  they  at  hSt  tetxlei  ht 
Hungary.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen-» 
tury,  they  captured  the  aorth-eaftetn  part  of  the. 
Kuban  from  the  Ruffians^  who  were  at  that  time 
t0rn  CO  pia:es  by  inteftine  diSEMxoM*  In  the 
fbrmev  iiaJf  of  tfte  thirteenth  century  they  loft  by 
the  TTchingfaifes,  Moldavia,  ValaUna^  and  the  Erim. 
In  the  year  1 330  the  Rumanians  were  numbered 
among  the  nations  tributary  to  theftateof  Hung^iy^ 
but  from  than  time  they  ceafe  ta  be  »  biftorical 
nation. 
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Belide  the  foregoing  and  feveral  other  Curfctft ' 
tribes  that  raifed  themfelves  to  be  independent  or 
dooiinant  nations,  there  were  many  feparate  branches 
i^the  lame  ftem,  the  tranfadions  and  circumftances 
whereof*  though  not  unknown,  are  not  lubjeds  for 
univerfal  hiftory,  and  of  whom,  therefore,  Htde 
more  is  dated  than  the  bare  names*  To  this .  re* 
mark  the  Tartars  are  an  exception,  who  indeed  did  i 
not  attain  to  any  hiftorical  memorial  till  their  fulK 
jugation  by  the  Mongoles,  yet  whole  earlier  deftinics, 
on  account  of  the  importance  and  extenfiveneft  of 
that  nation^  excited  fotne  interefl  in  the  iitcceeding 

times. 

Ahu'l  Ga(i  Bahatur  khan*,  who  has  given  a 
copious,  though  not  a  complete,  lift  of  the  turkiih 
.'flems,  mentions  among  them  the  tartarian  sis  •one' 
of  the  moft  antient  and  famous,  and  d^ves  its 
oiigin  from  a  khan  of  the  name  Tatar.  This  ftem,^ 
which  in  procefs  of  time  increaled  to  feventy  thou- 

*  This  binorian  was  prince  of  Kharefm*  and  died  in  tke  year 
1(^63.  His  foB  and  fuccefibr  Anuflia  Mahmed  khan  completed 
tike  work  of  Abvlgafi,  which  bears  the  title  of  <*  A  genealogical 
••  biftory  of  the  Turks,"  and  has  been  tranflated  into  ruCi, 
gcrman,  frenchy  and  coglifli.  The  imperial  academy  of  feiences 
at  St.  Peter(burg  is  in  pofleflion  of  two  good  mannfcriptB  of  the 
tartarian  original,  and  a  written  tranflation  in  german  confiiling 
of  two  folio  Tolumes  made  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  pro- 
feflbr  Kebr  immediately  from  the  tartarian.  He  entitlet  this  , 
work :  **  A  faithful  tranflation  from  the  tartarian  original  text 
s*  of  tbe  Ghivifchian  ruler  Abu'l  Gafi  Sahatur  khan's  Mpngole- 
*'  lavtarian*tttrki(h  family-regiftcr  and  chronicle.*' 
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fand  femilies,  was  at  firft  gorerned  by  its  owa 
commanderj  and  afterwards  divided  into  various 
branches^  and  fpread  into  feveral  and  very  diilant 
regions,  whereby  their  power  was  in  fome  degree 
weakened.  The  moft  confiderable  branch  fettled 
on  the  borders  of  Kitay  [[China,]  and  fell  under  the 
fovereignty  of  that  empire,  againft  which  it  freqjuently 
rebelled,  and  thereby  gave  occafion  to  ruinous  wars. 
At  the  time  of  Tfchinghis  fome  Tartars  dwelt  on 
the  Onon  or  Amoor,  who  were  tributary  to  the  em-* 
peror  of  Kin,  reigning  in  Kitay.  Even  TeiTukait 
the  father  of  Tfchinghis,  had  waged  bloody  wars 
with  one  of  the  tartarian  race. 

The  Tartars  only  began  to  acquire  fome  conlc- 
quence  in  hiftory  at  the  time  of  their  fubjugation 
by  the  Mongoles.  The  very  firft  enterprife  of  the 
great  Tfchinghis  was  againft  this  people ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  this  conqueror,  ere  he  ravaged  China 
with  his  armies,  had  already  reduced  all  the  tartar 
hordes  to  his  authority,  and  was  in  quiet  pofleilion 
of  their  dominion,  fo  that  on  his  expedition  againfl: 
the  Niudfches  he  iiad  no  obftacle  to  fear  on  this 
fide.  But,  from  the  moment  that  the  hiftory  of 
the  Tartars  excites  attention,  it  ceafes  to  be  the 
hiftory  of  a  peculiar  nation.  Diftributed  under 
the  banners  and  commanders  of  the  Mongoles, 
thefe  enjoy  with  pofterity  the  glory  of  their  victories 
abd  conquefts,  while,  by  a  furprifing  caprice  of 
fortune,  the  Tartars  are  obliged  to  lend  their  namo^ 
to  the  devaftations  with  which  both  nadons  every. 
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whae  ttizAcd  the  bloody  pto^ch  Hi  ttUSt  ttrdHet 
The  ftibfequenf  evcilrt  df  Ah  ptaple  hatb  in  pM' 
beat  srlready  noth^ed  tmder  th«  M  heiad  df  t6e 
fciftoricd  flceteh  of  tbe  Mdngoied,  ind  tlw  f^fl  wOT 
be  mendotied  when  ^  dOme  to  the  ktcoiiilt  of  tBtf 
I»rticul2[f  tsffafiafl  ustit^tir. 

dne  coiifequetfce  (rf  tite  tartstfhto  fufcjitgatfdii 
wa$,  that  tfre  il^me  of  tfai^  liatfon  iditth-  hhhtito, 
dtft  of  Cniitst  and  thtf  Mt>]tgt)iey,  na.d  beeri*  tnikiidwir 
td  the  teft  of  the  vorlrf,  begin*  floto^  to  l|ii-eid  hfetf 
in  tbe  weitiern  Aftsi  md  itk  CuYc^^  and  pfere^rljr 
<:atrfedf  a  complete  iiMefchange  of  vi£tdr  atfd^  vaif- 
quiihed.      In   the    latdi'    ttttllttftj  expeditions    oF 

TfcWnghis,  the  T«tafr  were  by  far  the  moft  nume- 
romr  paw  of  hi?  artftf,  as  ^e  are  juftififed  in  eoW-' 
dadift]^  fk>m  tfre  fnl^c  clrtutHftance,  that  h^  afl-  tfie 
cron^ered  countries'  ^ith  before  hfatf  h*f  tfte&r 
ptt5per  faiigaage,  nor  ttte'  ntmigoiiart  bttt  the-  tari 
tartM'  becjfflie  the  pTedbmitfamtr  tttngtfe  i  sTs;  in  the 
Idfer  rfrtd^tfte-  greater  BiAftarlA,  lYnorig  the  Bafftkii* 
artrf  Tfchavjlfcheg*,  in  the  Urittt  and  ih  the  Barb^-,  ftcf.  * 
•—  Nothiilg  Vi;^  therefore  more-  natnraf ,  thM  ititt 
tRe  intoTffparably  greafer  rtiimber  of  the  'Ifartarf 
e>epni1gcd*  the  mongoKatt-  tftttle^  in  ai?  the*  weftcrti* 
cottWrietf :  befides,  wars-  trtrfcr taken-  ill  cbnjUnffiott; 
a  eomiiiUtth*y  of  habifatibrti  atad  dne  comttion  ralef,  • 
weitr  fevonttible  fo  tfle^  eomtnixture*  of  tttr  vm 
nations,  the  veflig<«  wHtredf,  hoWevtr^  uiJort  the 
demoKcion  of  the  mongoKirt  rtionarchyi  aTe'fo  much' 
cffiiced^  that  at  pitflent,  excepting'  in  a  dfftant  finaiJk- 
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ritf  of  ijpeecfa  *y  the  flig^bieft  rektuttflup  it  no  longcr 
wfible,  eveo  the  iiMamtat^oi  tjbc  face,  and  in  ditir 
poiifiical  cottftitiuion,  (that  eitkc  Tjrtars  partaking 
QSbore  of  the  democcaticsl,  as  ihat  of  the  Mongoleg 
ip€$  of  tbe  inoMr^hicaiL,)  th^  two  naiioos  diicov^r  a 
4U&rflnGe  cxtreiseiy  chars^crs&Ic,  wiudb  i$  only 
]gb  fU\kM%  to  pameubr  racfd^  for  iftllance,  ia  the 
Kgfiiietft:iri;art«i:$«  ibe  Yakates,  and  bmG  otbwa. 

On  rbe  deaih  of  Ticbioghisrkkao,  to  pMubttato 
and  people  the  coBquered  countries  numerous  cdb^ 
nijtings  vere  nepei&ry,  by  vhiich  analmoA  general 
trwfplgntation  aa4  mgruion  of  Aioogoie  and  tartar 
fl^m$  eafu^d*  This  wa^  ibe  cMnnon  policy  of  the 
lj»(;cpflK>rs  pf  Tfcbing)^9,  vho  wididi^ew  with  cbetr 
hor4e«  to  the  countries  which  had  fallen  to  their 
ftnre  from  the  great  ma&  of  hts  conquefts  f .    We 

*  The  tartariao  language  ha?  mongolian  words,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  turkiHi.  Tht  reafon  of  thU  is  probably  be- 
taafe  the  foldiers  of  the  mongolian  army,  being  idl  unmarried, 
tkfc  laQB  bcQoaie  cxtia&f  and  the  offspring  they  had  by  the  tar* 
tarian  women  in  the  conqucrej}  cpyiitrjf?  rfitfi^r  cmght  th« 
lao^p^  pf  their  m(4hers  than  the  more  difficult  diak^  of  their 
father?,  whence  Jt  happened,  that  in  thefe  countries,  oQly  a  flight 
knowledge  of  the  Utter  remained,  which  wa$  afterwards  ever 
more  and  more  getting  into  difufe,  till  at  lafl  only  a  few  words  of 
ike  Uagoage  of  thf  original  xrotmtiy  were  kft  remaining. 

f.  The  Uzbeks,  for  example,  or  the  Tartars,  as  they  art  oalk^t 

h  fh^  grrajt  9ukharia  nvi  ia  Kbortfio,  confift,  accceidiiig  xp 
Ah^dft^^u  of  four  main  ftodu,  of  whi9h  the  Niuman^  and  Jgnvfi 
are  known  (roagi  the  hiftory  of  Tfchiiighis.  But  thefe  ;twp  bordef 
formerly  dwcltj  the  former  on  the  wedem  fide  of  the  D|t^fp  ter* 
ritoriea  of  Tichinghis,  andthektter  in  Turfaii. 

are 
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are  not  therefore  to  be  furprifed  at  finding  tartariaii 
tribes  and  races  beyond  the  boundaiies  of  their 
country,  and  fometiaiet  in  very  diftant  regions : 
the  Naimans,  Sot  example,  are  entirely  vaniihed, 
at  leaft,  exoepting  thdr  name,  from  their  original 
home ;  but  they  appear  again  in  the  weft  aAiong  the 
Uibeks»  and  in  the  eaft  about  the  river  Sira,  above 
the  province  Lea-f ong.  A  fimiliar  fate  has  befallen 
the  generality  of  the  ftems,  as  we  (hall  lee  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  fiberian  Tartars. 

The  final  cataftrophe  of  the  great  mongole- 
tartarian  monarchy,  and  the  fubj  ugadon  of  the 
feveral  countries  into  which  that  mOnftrous  ftate 
divided,  as  to  their  moft  remarkable  particulars, 
have  been  already  noticed  under  the  forgoing 
head.  As  we  there  gave  fome  account  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  mongole  nation,  we  will  here 
caft  an  eye  upon  the  exifting  conftitution  of  the- 
Tartars  in  general,  and  then  proceed  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  ftate  of  the  particular  ftems  that  now 
belong  to  the  ruffian  empire. 

Not  only  fubjugated  in  their  conquered  coun- 
tries, but  even  forced  from  a  great  part  of  their  old . 
homeftead,  only  fome  few  of  the  hordes,  in  reference 
to  the  whole  tartarian  nation,  have  prefervcd  their 
independence;  thofe,  namely,  who  inhabit  the  fouth* 
weftern  part  of  the  former  great  Tartary,  towards 
the  perfian,  indian,  and  foongarian  borders.  Here 
we  find  the  great  Kirghifian-horde,  the  Bukharians». 
the  Ik  hi  vans  or  Khivinfes,  the  Karakalpal^,  Truch« 

menest 
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menes,  Tafcbkentians»  Turkoftans^  Aralians,  and 
fome  other  races,  which  ftiU  form  diftind  ftates,  and 
retain  a  fort  of  national  liberty,  but  are  all  toge- 
ther fo  little  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  that 
they  feck  proteftion  wherever  they  arc  mod  likely 
to  find  it,  according  to  their  political  iituation, 
fometimes  from  one  power,  and  fometimes  from 
another.  The  whole  remains  of  this  nation,  once 
fo  great,  now  fubfift  under  foreign  fovereignty. 
Many  hordes  belong,  either  as  fubjeds,  or  as 
dependent  wards  of  the  ruffian  empire;  others 
are  in  like  manner    appanages  to  the  ottoman 

Turks,  or  fubjed  to  the  great  Mogul,  to  China,  and 
to  Perfia. 

The  Tartars  belonging  to  the  ruffian  empire 
inhabit  the  northern  coafts  of  the  Euxine  and  the 
Cafpian,  the  north  fide  of  the  caucafean  mountains, 
the  eztenfive  fteppes  from  the  river  Ural  to  the 
Soongariy,  the  fouthern  Ural,  in  Siberia  the 
fottthem  frontier  mountains  and  fteppes  from  the 
Tobol  quite  over  the  -  Yeniffey,  and  the  deferts  in 
the  middle  region  of  the  Lena  ;  likewife  not  a  few 
tartar  colonies  are  difperfed  among  the  ruffian  habi- 
tations, particularly  in  the  governments  of  Ufa> 
Kazan,  and  Tobolflc 

As  thefe  regions  have  for  the  molt  part,  iince  the 
flourilhing  epocha  of  the  mongole-tartarian  mo* 
narchy,  been  inhabited  by  them,  frequent  memorials 
are  found  there  of  their  antient  grandeur,  roag<» 
luficeace^  and  culture,  of  which  fome  are  of  an 

antiquity 


II  ■'ijT'^  JDBooftnbly  of  aboTe  a  diMCmd 
i:  s  a»BBr  diing  to  come  fuddeoly  upan  tfae  ram* 
a  MK  towup  which,  in  iu  crumbliag  iaBai8it» 
fkiatf  enacci  the  pr4)grds  which  the  arts  had 
sade  among  a  people  whom  wc  are  woot  ao^a»- 
fider  at  barbaiians*.  Sdll  more  frnjueulf  aae 
ken  lepulchres,  which,  by  their  inicriptioos,  throw 
Ught  upon  the  biftory  of  this  nation ;  and, 
vc0eb  and  implements  pceferved  in  them, 
us  with  imcreiUQg  proo6  of  its  opulence,  its 
and  itt  induftry  t«*^'^he(e  matters  properly 


*  Near  Kafimof,  oo  tbc  Oka*  t  drde-town  of  the 
«f  f  iWi  is  taadnf  a  fftaiiaii  Ibfaurb,  whidi  fc 
to  bavc  been  the  coatt-irfideiicc  of  a  khan.  Among  die^ 
^Vakf  louad  towcr^aB  oratoiyorcliapd*  thaiewaiaiof  a 
aw)  a  nanCaleam,  all  oaeftiudcd  of  brick  or  bmot  tilta; 
hr  fftMB  Albakhaa  are  the  rubu  of  the  old  Ailiakbaa  ; 
bigbcr  op  the  Votga*  near  Tzaritzin,  fimilar  heaps  of  rabbifli 
whicfa  have  crideotly  been  a  fpaciooa  town.  On  the  Volga, 
bdow  tbc  flMotli  of  the  Kama,  are  found  wd^yifewtd  and 
pnitlj  nu^iioent  neoiatai  of  tbc  antioit  Bmelftinof,  or  Bfl%ar. 
In  tbc  ekadd  of  Kastan  ame  tin  feenmpmMMBnt»flf  tbetaifariiai 
■MNUTcby.  Oo  tbc  Irtyib^  in  tbc  ▼ictahf  of  Tobo)ft».ait  At 
remauit  of  Sibir,  tbc  capitaL  In  Siberia  and  tbc  kirgbifian 
fteppe  are  many  mint  of  towns,  not  to  mention  menoriali  of 
iafiNior  conicqocnce* 

f  In  the  mttfeiim  of  the  imperial  aoadcmy  «f  fMnoot-at 
St'  Pctcriboig,  arc  prefcrvad  a  multiliMk  of  icflUl^  diademt, 
wc^ons,  military  trophicVy  omamenia  of  drcb,  coias»  ftc.  which 
bare  been  found  in  the  tartariao  tombt  oo  tbc  Volga  and  in 
Siberia.  They  are  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper*  The  grcateft 
aatiqnitf  of  the  tMnbt  it  dcren  buodicd  ycnrt,  the*  hocft  loar 
haaditdt 
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longing  to  the  hiftory  of  civilization,  which  will  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  we  fhall  here  be 
the  lefs  circuniftantial)  and  only  farther  remark,  that 
the  Tartars,  next  to  the  principal  nation  *,  conftitute 
the  mod  numerous  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ruflian  empire.  The  branches  of  this  nation  which 
belong  to  RufSa  are,  the  proper  Tartars,  the  No- 
gayans,  the  Mefchtfcheryaks,  the  Bafchkirs,  the 
Kirghifes,  the  Bukharians,  the  Yakutes,  and  the 
Teleutes  ;  to  which  may  in  fome  fort  be  added  th« 
tribes  of  Caucafus. 

I.  By  the  term  propeh  Tartars  ate  under^ 
flood  in  RulBa  all  thofe  flocks,  which  call  them** 
felves  by  no  other  name,  and  are  for  the  mod  part 
defcendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  two  great 
flates,  which  the  fucceflbrs  of  Tfchingis  ereded  on 
the  Volga  and  in  Siberia.  We  will,  therefore,  in 
the  account  of  their  prefent  condition,  follow  this 
divifion,  firft  making  ourfelves  acquainted  with  the 
kaptschak,  and  afterwards  with  the  sibsriak 
Tartars. 

The  flate  of  Kaptfchak,  which  Baaty,  the  kinf- 
man  of  the  great  Tfchinghis,  had  founded,  fell,  as 
we  have  above  related,  in  the  year  1 44 1 ,  into  four 
khanates :  Kazan,  Aftrakhan,  Kaptfchak,  and  the 
Krim.  The  firft  three  were,  fomewhat  more  than 
a  hundred  years  afterwards,  conquered  by  the 
Ruffians ;  but  the  fourth  of  th^fe  ftates  preferved  its 

♦  Not  long  fincc  it  was  fo.    At  prcfcnt  probably  the  Poles 
are  more  numerous  than  the  Tartars. 

vox^  I*  Q  Q  independency 
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independency  above  two  handred  and  thirty  years 
longer.     At  prefcnt  they  all  together  form  a  parti 
of  the  ruffian  empire. 

The  khanate  of  Kaptfchak^  which,  from  the  time 
of  its  reparation  in  144I9  has  had  its  principal  feat 
in  the  plain  which  is  now  called  theaftrakhan-fleppe, 
eame  the  eariieft  to  its  downfal.  So  loog  ago  as 
the  year  1 506  it  loft  its  tail  khan,  and  was  divided 
among  the  fovereigns  of  Kazan,  Aftrakhan,  and  the 
Krim«  on  which  at  length  ic  came  to  Ruffia  by  the 
conqueft  of  the  two  former  dates.  Tbefe  repeated 
fubjugations  had  reduced  thekaptfchak  Tartars  to  an 
infignificant  rcfidue,  which  now,  removed  from 
its  andent  homeftead,  dwells  among  Bafchkirs  and 
Kirghifes,  though  (till  retaining  its  appellation  and 
the  memory  of  its  origin. 

The  khanate  of  Kazan  fubfifted  as  a  peculiar  ftate 
till  the  year  1552,  when  it  was  conquered  by  tzar 
Ivan  IL  and  incorporated  for  ever  with  the  ruffian 
empire.    The  city  of  Kazan  had  been  built  in  the 
year  1 257,  by  a  fon  of  Baaty ;  this  khanate  aiTerted 
its  independency  about  the  fame  time  [1441 3  when 
the  Krim  disjoined  itfelf  from  Kaptfchak. — The 
prcfent  kazan  Tartars  are  but  a  feeble  remnant  of 
what  they'^virere,  partly  confifting  of  thofe  who  re- 
mained in  their  old  feats,  and  partly  fuch  as  fettled 
as  fugitives  in  other  diftricls  of  Ruffia.     They  prin- 
cipally dwell  at  prefent  in  the  governments  of 
Kazan,  Simbirfk,  Riafan,  Viatka,  Perme,  and  U£i 
(particularly  in  the  Orenburg  diilrld  of  that  govern- 
ment) ^ 
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ment) ;  th^ir  number  «s  indeed  upon  the  whole 
confiderable,  but  in  no  degree  proportionate  to  the 
idea  we  form  of  their  antient  population,  from  hiilo<^ 
rical  accounts ;  for^  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  con- 
clude from  particular  ftatenients,  they  cannot  amount 
to  far  above  a  hundred  thoufand.  Thefe  Tartars 
form  the  root  of  the  nation  in  Ruflia ;  they  being 
not  only  unmingled,  but  are  alfo  of  a  fuperior 
civilization  to  mod  of  the  remaining  branches  of 
their  brethren. 

The  khanate  of  Aftrakban  arofe  foon  after  that 
of  Kazan,  likewife  from  a  detached  part  of  Kapt* 
ichak,  and,  in  this  year  15549  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  viftorious  Ivan.  The  prefent  city  of  Aftrakhan, 
however,  is  not  the  tartarian  chief  fwt,  which  was 
conquered  and  deftroyed  by  that  tzar :  the  ruins  of 
the  latter  being  ftill  to  be  feen  fomewhat  higher  up  on 
the  weftern  bank  of  the  Volga,  —  The  prefent 
ASTRAKHAN  TARTARS  are  for  the  moft  part  No- 
gayans.  They  are  diftinguifhed  into  town,  village, 
and  tent  Tartars.  The  firft  dwell  in  Aftrakhan,  the 
fecond  in  (ix  villages  near  aftrakhan,  and  the  tent- 
Tartars  wander  about  the  Cafpian.  At  the  cpn- 
queft  of  Aftrakhan,  the  town  and  village  Tartars 
reckoned  themfelves  at  twenty-five  thoufand  bows ) 
'  in  the  year  171 5  there  were  ftill  twelve  thoufand  of 
them  ;  but  in  1772  they  were  only  twelve  hundred, 
and  of  the  tent-Tartars  fcarcely  two  thoufand  kettles 
or  families.  This  decline  proceeds  from  their  ram- 
bling difpofition,  fo  often  moving  them  to  change 

G  G  2  their 
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their  homeftead :  they  went  off  fmgly  and  in  com- 
panies,  to  the  caucafean  and  krimean  Tartars,  to 
the  Bafchkirs  and  even  to  the  Kirghifes. 

The  khanate  of  the  Krim,  which,  as  far  down 
as  to  the  year  1783,  ft  ill  conftituted  a  peculiar  (late, 
now  alfo  belongs  to  the  ruillan  empire.  As  the 
hlftory  of  the  peniafula  of  the  Krimea  commences 
long  before  the  origin  of  the  great  kaptfchakian 
empire^  and  the  fortunes  of  that  country  excited  an 
intereft  even  in  thepoliihed  nations'of  antiquity,  ic 
cannot  w^ll  be  confidered  as  a  ufclefs  deviation  from 
onr  plaa>  if  we  devote  a  few  line»to  the  earlier  ftate 
of  this  province,  previous  to  the  po&fEon  of  it  by 
the  Tartars. 

The  firil  known  inhabitants  of  the  Erim  were 
Kimmerians,  a  great  and  martial  people  of  the  race 
of  the  Thracians.  Of  all  their  extenfive  poiTef- 
fions,  which  were  ravi(hed  from  them  by  the  Sky- 
thians,  they  retained  the  Krini  the  longed.  Six 
hundred  and  fifty-five  years  before  the  chriflian  acra» 
they  were,  it  feeras>  driven  from  the  plain  by  thefc 
their  ftronger  neighbours;  but  they  maintained 
rherr  flation  in  the  mountains,  under  the  name  of 
Taurians,  or  mountaineers.  Fjrom  them  the  whole 
peninfula  obtained  the  appellation  Taurica  (Tavrika). 
In  the  former  half  of  the  fixth  century  Greeks  be- 
gan to  fettle  here.  The  Milefians  built  Pantr* 
kapseum  or  Bofphorus^,   and  Theodofiaf;    the 

•  In  the  tartartan,  Kcrtfch  ;  in  rufs,  VosfoFr 
f  In  tartariaoy  KeSa ;  rufsi  Fcodofia^ 

pontk 
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pontic  Heraclians  and  the  Delians^  Kherfon*  The 
commerce  which  the  Greeks  from  that  time  forward 
here  carried  on  was  uncommonly  flourifliing,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  enlarge  their  geography. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  Archssanaktides,  a  race 
which  originated  fromMytilenc,  founded  a  monarchy 
in  Bofphorus.  About  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
the  Skythians  were  for  the  moft  part  exterminated 
by  the  Sarmates ;  upon  which,  by  infenfible  degrees, 
the  Taurians  extended  their  dominion  over  nearly 
the  whole  peninfula.  They  preffed  fo  hard  upon 
the  empire  of  Bofphorus  and  the  free  date  of 
Kherfon,  that  theiie  fubxnitted  themfelves  to  the 
great  Mithridates  of  Pontus  in  112,  who  alfo  fubju^ 
gated  the  1  auriaus,  and  confequently  governed  tiic 
whole  Krimea« 

About  the  beginning  of  the  chriftian  aera,  the 
Alanes  penetrated  into  the  peninfula,  forced  the 
bofphorian  kings  to  pay  them  tribute,  and  extermi- 
nated the  Taurians..  —  Thefovereignty  of  the  Alanes 
lalted  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  in  their 
place  came  the  Goths.  During  the  period  of  their 
poffeffion,  (in  the  time  of  Dioclefian  and  Conftantin^ 
the  great,)  chriftianity  was  difleminated  in  the 
Krimea*  Thefe  Goths  were  indeed  fubjeded  to  the 
Huns,  in  375,  but -they  retained  their  habitations  in 
the  mountains,  and  had  their  own  chriftian  kings. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century  the  empire 
of  Bofphorus  alfo  came  to  an  end. 

On  the  downfal  of  the  fovercignty  of  the  Huns, 
Sn  464,  the  Ungres  came  hither ;   wLo>  with  the 

c  o  3  Bulga- 
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Bulgarians,  conquered  alfo  the  countries  between  the 
Don  and  the  Dnieftr.  A  part  of  them  went  back 
ag&in  to  Afia,  and  the  reft  were  obliged  to  fubmit 
{[679]  to  the  Khazares  *,  who  likewife  compelled 
the  Goths  in  the  mountains  and  the  grecian  cities  to 
be  tributary  to  them.  In  the  year  840  the  province 
of  Kherfon  was  marked  out  by  the  emperor  Theo* 
philus,  which  comprifed  all  the  grecian  cities  and 
places  in  the  Krim  and  the  Kuban  ;  for  though  thefe 
were  equally  tributary  to  the  Khazares,  they  how- 
ever acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  the  byzantine 
court. 

The  Ungres  and  Khazares  were  again  [^8^23  ^^^ 
dued  by  the  Petfchenegers  or  Kanglians;  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  were  forced 
in  their  turn  to  refign  the  dominion  to  the  Komanes 
(Uzes  or  Polovtzes).  This  people  alfo  extorted  a 
tribute  from  the  krimean  Greeks  and  Goths. — 
About  this  time  the  city  Sugdaya  (now  Sudak)  rofc 
into  fuch  confideration  by  its  commerce,  that  all  the 
grecian  poffeiHons  in  the  Krim  received  the  name  of 
Sugdania.  Till  the  year  1:^04  thefe  had  always 
acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  Byzantium ;  they 
were  now  independent. 

To  the  Komanes  at  length  fucceeded  the  Mon» 
'goles  or  Tartars  in  the  fovereignty  of  this  peninfula; 
•and  thenceforward  [[1237]  ^^^  Krim  formed  a  pro- 
vince of  the  kaptfchakian  empire.     Now  detached 

*  From  that  time  the  pcQinfula  was  called  Kkazaria. 

tartariaa 
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tartanan  princes,  to  whom  the  name  of  Ulutz-b^ys 
were  given,  roamed  about  the  plain  with  their 
hordes.  The  Greeks  and  Goths  paid  tribute  to  the 
Mongoles,  as  they  had  before  done  to  the  Komanes ; 
alfo  feveral  Tfcherkaffians  fettled  here.  From  the 
city  of  Krim,  to  which  the  Mongoles  carried  on  a 
great  trade,  the  whole  peninfula  obtained  the  name 
by  which  it  was  ufually  called  till  the  year  1783. 

While  the  Latins   were    matters   of    Conftan- 

tinople,  they,  cfpecially  the  Venetians,  profccuted  a 

very  important  commerce  to  the  Krim  and  to  Tanlan 

(Matriga);    but  in  later  times  the  Genoefe  appro- 

priated  it    cxclufively    to  thetofelves,   and  in  the 

bloody  wars  that  broke  out  in  confequence,   they 

gained  the  fuperiority  at  various  times.     By  per* 

miffion  of  the  Mongoles,  they  rebuilt  Keffay  and 

'  made  that  city  the  centre  of  their  comnierce :   they 

conquered  Soldaya  (Sudak)  and  Cembalo  (Baluk- 

lava  i)  they  paid  indeed  duties  and  impofts  to  the 

Mongoles,  when  they  were  in  full  force,  but  whea 

the  hordes  were  difturbed  by  inteftine  commotions^ 

they  even  bid  them  defiance,  and  the  princes  of  thd 

krimean  plains  were  ordinarily  eleded  and  depofed 

at  the  difcretion  of  the  Genoefe.     About  this  time 

two  branches  of  the  indian  commerce  found  thei( 

way  to  thefe  regions :  the  one  over  the  Amoor,  the 

Cafpian,  and  through  Aftrakhan  to  Tana ;  the  other 

by  the  way  of  Bagdat  and  Tauris,  to  Trebizond  and 

Sevaftopolis.    Tana  was  poflfefled  at  the  fame  timj 

by  the  Genoefe  and  the  Venetians^  but^  under  moog 

goUan  (bvereignty, 

004  On 
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On  the  fall  of  the  ftate  of  Kaptfchak,  the  Krioi 
was  formed  into  a  peculiar  khanate^  the  founder 
whereof  was  Hadfchy-Qherj^y,  about  1441.  From 
that  period  the  Tartars  dated  their  dominion^  though 
the  khans  were  (till  defcepdant^  from  the  houfe  of 
Tfchinghis-kban.  The  proper  founder  pf  the  tartar? 
krimean  ftate,  Mengly-Gheray,  who,  in  the  fifteenth 
century^  through  the  affiftance  of  the  Ottomans,  had 
come  to  the  complete  fpvereignty  of  jhe  •  peninfula, 
fubmitted  himfelf  as  a  yaflal  to  the  porce,  which  foon 

.  ♦  Mengly-Ghcray  vu  a  defccndant  of  the  Tfphinghifcs ; 
and,  while  yet  very  young,  was  taken  prifooer  in  aq  eDgagemer^t 
by  the  Genoefe,  who  caufed  him  to  be  well-educated,  and  in  aU 
refpeds  treated  like  a  prince.  'On  being  driven  to  cxtremitres  by  • 
the  Tartars,  they  fcnt  the  young  Mengly,  with  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal Genoefes,  to  Canftantinopley  for  the  "purpofe  of  moving 
Mohammed  II.  to  take  them  un^er  his  protedion.  The  fulun 
/hewed  great  affe^toi^  to  I^engly ;  aqd»  when  the  tartars  by  their 
diflenfions  had  ruined  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country,  they 
petitioned  Mohammed  to  give  them  a  khan  of  their  own  ;  he 
appointed  this  young  prince  to  that  ftation,  who,  on  his  part, 
tcknowledged  the  paramount  Supremacy  of  the  porte.  Thig 
ftate  of  dependence  not  proving  agreeable  to  the  Tartars,  Mengly, 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  the  Krim,  was  obliged  to  apply  for 
auxiliary  troops  pf  the  Turks,  with  ivhich  be  not  only  [1475] 
reduced  the  Tartars  to  obedience,  but  even  annihilated  the  genoefp 
ffithority  in  the  peninfula.  But  when  Mengly  had  augmented 
the  forces  of  his  ftate  by  thefe  conquefts  and  by  the  addition  of 
9^T  tirtariazi  colonies,  and  was  thinking  to  v^ithdraw  himfelf 
from  the  fupremacy  of  the  port^j  the  Turks  fent  gairifons  into 
the  principal  towns,  and  reduced  the  khan  to  a  dependenccj^ 
which  afterwards,  and  particularly  from  the  year  1584,  grew,  intc^ 
f  complete  fuljeftioi}. 

arrogat?4 
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arrogated  the  right  of  impofing  fea-tolls  on  their 
trade,  to  keep  forts  in  their  country,  and  at  length 
(even  to  fet  up  and  to  depofe  their  khans  at  plcafure. 
Under  tills  aufterc  defpotifm  the  Krim  fubfifted  till 
the  year  1774,  when  Catharine  II.  by  the  peace  of 
KutfchukKainardgi,  procured  the  independence  of 
the  khan,  and  obtained  for  the  ruffian  empire  fome 
ftrong.places  on  the  frontiers,  as  a  fafeguard  again  ft 
the  predatory  incurfions  of  the  Tartars.  A  few 
years  afterwards  [^1783]  the  whole  peninfula,  as  is 
well-knowni  came  to  Ruffia ;  and,  at  prefent, 
together  with  the  eaftern  Nogay,  or  the  krlmean 
fteppe,  forms  a  government^  under  the  name  of  the 
Tauridan  province. 

The  Krim  had  but  few  tartar  inhabitants,  whea 
Mengly-Gheray  was  the  ruler  of  it.     On  occafion  of 

the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  his  relative  branches 

* 

on  the  Volga,  he  brought  many  thoufand  Nogays 
with  him  to  the  Krim,  whom  he  obliged  to  fettle 
ther«.  The  great  population  of  this  peninfula,  to 
which  belong  Armenians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Jews,  &Cy 
befides  Tartars,  had  already  much  declined,  during 
the  troubles,  under  the  laft  khan.  The  Armenians 
and  Greeks  fubmitted  themfelves  [1779]  for  the 
moft  part  voluntarily  to  the  ruffian  empire,  and 
retired  to  the  former  government  of  Azof,  or  what 
at  prefent  is  that  of  Ekatarinoflaf ;  and  the  Tartar? 
fled  in  fuch  great  numbers  to  Avchafia  and  to  the 
Ottomans,  that  credible  cye-wicnefles  think  they 
pannot  rate  the  population  of  the  Krim  in  the  yeaj 
1^82  hi^I^er  than  a^t  fifty  thoufand  men. 
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Wc  now  proceed  to  tbe  Siberian- Tartars, 
who  fortn»  as  it  were,  the  fecond  line  of  the  proper 
Tartars  in  Ruflia.  Siberia  contains  fo  great  a 
multitude  of  tartarian  colonies,  and  many  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  fo  long  naturalized  in  the 
country9  that,  from  the  perple^ty  and  the  contra- 
didions  that  prevail  in  the  accounts  of  them,  we 
are  not  capable  pf  tracing  out  a  general  and  con- 
neded  hiftory  of  thefe  tribes.  We  will,  therefore, 
take  under  this  head  the  events  of  the  mongole- 
tartarian  ftate  in  Siberia,  and  lay  them  as  a 
ground-work ;  after  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
arrange  by  this  clue  fuch  hiftorical  fragments  as 
may  ferve  to  throw  a  light  on  Ccveral  dift^nfk 
nations. 

The  mongole-tartarian  ftate  in  Siberia,  or  the 
khanate  of  Turan,  was,  as  has  already  been  cur- 
forily  mentioned,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Scheibany,  a  brother,  or 
kinfman,  of  Baaty,  and  took  its  origin  in  the  region 
of  the  AraUmountains  and  on  the  river  Yaik  (now 
Ural),  where  this  khan  had  inherited  pofTeflions 
from  Baaty,  which  he  prefently  enlarged  by  con- 
quefts  in  Siberia  to  a  very  confiderable  territory. 
The  firft  refidcnce  of  the  tartar-fiberian  princes 
was  on  the  river  Tura,  on  the  fpot  where  the  prefent 
Tiumen  flands  ^,  and  was  called^  in  honour  of  the 

♦  Tiumen  is  a  circle-town  in  the  tobollkoi  diftri^  of  the 
goTcrnnKnt  of  ToboHk,  two  hundred  and  6fty-four  verfts  from 
that  chief  city.  The  Tartan  at  Tiumen  ftiil  call  this  town  Tfchin- 
ghw,  or  Tfchinghi-Tura. 

'  grand- 
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grand-khan,  Tfchinghidin :  afrerwards  this  city  wa$ 
razed,  and  the  khans  took  their  feat,  perhaps  for 
fear  of  the  attacks  of  the  Kazanians,  on  the  eaftern 
ihore  of  the  Irtyfli,  where  they  buih  the  city  Ifker, 
which  afterwards  got  the  name  of  Sibir,  and  lies  in 
the  vicinage  of  the  prefent  Tobolfk,  The  laft  khan 
of  Turan,  previous  to  the  ruffian  conqueft  of  Siberia^ 
was  Kutfchum,  a  Tfchinghife  of  the  kaptfchak  line- 
age,  who  went  from  the  Kafatfchia-Orda  to  Siberia, 
and  fubjeded  this  (late  to  him,  either  with  the  free 
will  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by  the  right  of  the  con- 
queror. This  prince  was  the  firft  who  eftablilhed 
the  mohammedan  religion  in  Siberia  ;  for  although 
that  faith  had  found  admiilion  much  earlier  among 
the  Tartars,  yet  there  was  a  neceflity  for  all  the 
perfuafives  of  enthufiafm,  and  even  the  coercion  6f 
arms,  to  render  its  adoption  more  general.  The 
arrival  of  the  Ruflians  interrupted  thefe  converfions 
ere  they  could  be  rendered  complete;  and  the 
remoter  provinces  of  the  khanato  were  itiU  imbued 
with  paganifm. 

The  circuit ,  of  the  empire,  of  which  Kutfchum 
was  fovercign,  cannot  indeed  be  accurately  ftated ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  Tartars  on  the  Irty(h  and 
the  Tobol  and  in  the  fteppe  Baraba,  ifi  well  at 
the  Oftiaks  and  Vogules  in  their  neighbourhood, 
are  become  his  fubjefts.  The  Tartars  on  the  Tura 
and  the  Ifet  have,  according  to  fome  accouati, 
formed  a  peculiar  ftate  independent  of  Kutfchum, 
wbofe  khan  had  his  feat  at  Tiumen*  —  Of  the 

difcotery 
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difcovcry  and  conqueft  of  this  country  by  the 
Ruflians,  mention  has  already  beei),  made  in  feveral 
places  of  this  feclion  *,  we  fliall  therefore  here  pafs 
it  over  in  filence,  and  proceed  at  once  to  notice  the 
feveral  branches  of  which  the  fibcrian  Tartars  of  the 
prefent  day  confift. 

Although  the  generality  of  thefe  colonies  came  not 
till  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  mongole-tartarian  territory,  yet  there  are 
alfo  fome  ftems  which  feem  to  have  been  long  before 
that  epocha  in  poffeflion  of  feveral  diftridls  of  Siberia, 
If  we  may  judge  from  their  oral  traditions,  they 
cfteem  themfelves  in  fome  meafure  the  original 
inhabitants  of  that  country ;  but  as  there  is  a  total 
failure  of  hiilorical  accounts  on  this  head,  and  the 
generality  of  the  tartarian  ftems  have  fo  much 
intermingled  with  the  other  fibeiian  nations,  that 
their  defcent  is  fcarcely  to  be  afcprtained,  nothing 
remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  follow  the  political 
diftribution  which  is  adopted  in  the  records  of  the 
ruflian  chancery,  which  diftinguiih  the  (iberian 
Tartars  into  various  ftems  according  to  the  diftricts 
which  they  inhabit.  As  thcfe  now,  both  in  their 
phyfical  and  moral  individuality,  differ  greatly  from 
each  other,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  mention  the 
moft  remarkable  of  them  by  name. 
^  Among  thefe  are  the  Turalinzes,  one  of  the 
firft  colonics  who  conftrufted  for  themfelves  per- 

^  jBcc  the  ^viidtMf  Ruftans,  SiberUn-kozaks^  and  Mongolet. 

maueiit 
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Hiancnt  habitations,  when  the  Tartars  fubjugated 
Siberia  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  thence  alfo  their 
name,  (from  Tura,  in  the  tartar  language,  a  town,) 
which  iignifies  the  fame  with  fctders.  Ever  fmce 
their  arrival  they  have  inhabited  the  region  on 
both  fides  of  the  river,  which  from  them  is  deno- 
minated the  Tura,  between  the  Tavda  and  the 
Ifet,  in  the  ekatarinenburg  and  tobolikoi  diftrrds  of 
the  governments  of  Perme  and  Tobolfk.  Their 
oldeft  fixed  feat  was  the  forementioned  city  Tfchin- 
ghidin ;  but  when  Yermak  made  the  conqueft  of 
thefe  part^,  the  khan  Yepanfa  refided  higher  up  the 
Tura  in  a  city,  which,  after  their  reftoration  by 
the  Ruffians,  was  named  Turinik,  and  bears  this 
name  at  prefent,  though  it  is  alfo  called  by  the 
Tartars  Yepantfchina. 

The  TOfiOLSKiAN  Tartars  have  their  appella* 
tion  from  the  river  Tobol,  on  which  they  dwell, 
and  are  the  defcendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  liker 
or  Sibir,  their  antient  capital,  which  being  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  rubbifh  after  Yermak's  conqueft,  they 
abandoned,  and  inftead  of  it  the  Ruffians  afterwards 
built  Tobolfk.  They  muft  not  be  confounded  with 
the  tartar  inhabitants  of  Tobolfk,  who  are  a  buk* 
harian  colony,  as  we  fhall  fee  farther  on.  Their 
number  amounts  to  upwards  of  four  thoufand 
males. 

The  tomskian  Tartars  dwell  on  both  fides 
of  the  river  Tom,  above  and  below  the  city  of 
Tomik  i    but  in  the  town  itfelf  is  a  colony  of 

Bukbarians. 
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Bukbartant.  According  to  the  cenfus  of  iy6m 
they  were  only  taxed  at  four  hwiidred  and  thirty 
males.  —  The  krasnoyarskian  and  kusmetz- 
KiAN  TARTARS  are  remains  ot  antient  ftems,  who 
are  everywhere  much  alike,  and  alfo  bear  a  great 
refemblance  to  the  mongolian  tribes,  which  is  eafily 
explained  from  the  clofe  intercourfe  in  which  thefe 
races  lived  during  their  oppreilion  by  the  Soongares. 
—  The  Tartars  of  the  Oby  coniift  of  fixteen 
volofts,  of  which  twelve  have  permanent  habitations 
on  the  Oby,  and  the  others  nomadife.  In  the 
year  1766  the  former  counted  one  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifteen,  and  the  latter  five  hundred 
males.  —  The  tschui-ymskian  Tartars  dwelt 
formerly  between  the  Oby  and  the  Yeniffey,  but, 
conftantly  prefled  by  the  Soongares  and  Kirghifes, 
not  always  in  the  fame  diilri^.  Since  they  have 
enjoyed  protedion  and  repofe  under  the  ruffian  fove« 
reignty,  they  inhabit  the  whole  region  along  the 
fiver  Tfchulym,  and  now  amount  to  between  five 
and  fix  thoufand  bows.  —  The  Bar abinzes  inhabit 
the  country  between  the  Oby  and  the  Irtyfli,  which 
is  called  the  Baraba,  or  the  barabinzian  fieppe ;  and« 
as  tar  as  their  tradition  goes,  they  are  the  proper 
owners  of  it.  At  the  conqueft  of  Siberia  by  the 
Ruffians,  they  were  under  Kutfchum-kban,  and  ia 
the  year  1595  came  into  fubjedion  to  Rufiia* 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  often  plundered  on 
the  incurfions  of  the  Soongares  and  Kirghifes,  and 
even  compelled  by  the  former  to  pay  the^i  a  yearly 

z  tribute; 
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tribute ;  but  fince  th^  fiberian  frontier-line  has  been 
eftablifhed,  they  have  enjoyed  complete  tranquillity. 
They  are  about  five  thoufand  bows  in  number.  -^ 
The  Katschintzes,  on  the  left  (hore  of  the  Ye- 
nifley,  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thoufand 
bows,  and  have  poflefied  cheir  territory  longer  than 
the  hiftory  of  that  country  reaches. — The  kistim 
and  TULiBERT  Tartars,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tom,  form  two  volofts,  and  approach  the  Teleutes. 
—  The  BiRiussES,  with  the  Katfchintzes,  come 
nearer  to  the  proper  Tartars,  and  confift  of  about 
a  hundred  and  feventy  bows.  —  The  Abintzes,  in 
the  fuperior  region  of  the  Tom>  reckon  themfelvcs 
at  fome  hundred  bows,  and  likewife  refemble  v  the 
Teleuces.  —  The  sayane  Tartars  name  them-* 
felves  Soeyoen,  from  the  well  known  fayane  moun-* 
tains,  in  which  they  nomadife  on  ttie  left  (hore  of 
the  Yeniffey.  They  pay  taxes  for  a  hundred  and 
jfifcy  bows.  —  TheBsLTiRS  wander  with  the  Sayanef 
and  Biriuflfes  on  the  Abakan,  and  may  be  eftimated 
at  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  bows. — The  vercho* 
TOMSKiAN  Tartars  confUtute  a  peculiar  tien^ 
which  numbers  only  about  two  hundred  bows. 
They  nomadife  about  the  fources  of  the  Tom,  and 
refemble  the  Abintzes.  —  Befides  thefe  there  are  yet 
feveral  infignificant  flems,  as  the  M£Les8Iak,  the 

ARALIAK,  the  UDINSKIAN;  the  YARINSKIAK  TAR- 
TARS, and  others.  The  tribes  before-mentioned 
are,  however,  in  general  much  more  numerous 
than  we  have  here  ftated  iheir  population  to  be,  as 

the 
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the  enumerations  in  thefe  extenfive  deferts,  an^ 
from  their  rambling  way  of  life,  are  attended  with  ' 
great  difficulties.  .  All  the  regions  we  have  noticed 
are  in  the  governments  of  ToboUk  and  Kolhyvan, 
and  partly  in  the  eaftern  half  of  that  of  Perme,  be- 
yond  the  Ural-mountains,  which,'  therefore,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  home-feat  of  the  fibe-' 
rian  Tartars, 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  fecond  main  branch  of 
the  Tjirtars,  the  ^^ANKATs  or  Nogayans.  Of  this 
great  and  numerous  people  we  have  no  authentic 
and  conneftea  hiftory;  According  to  the  arabic 
and  grecian  writers  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  mongole 
chieftain,  named  Nogay,  who,  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  felit  with  a  ftrong 
body  of  troops  by  a  khan  of  Kaptfchak  to  conquer 
the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Euzine,  and  who 
actually  fubjeded  the  regions  from  the  Don  to  the 
Danube,  but  afterwards  (hook  oflF  the  foverdgnty  of 
the  khans  of  Kaptfchak,  and  became  the  founder  of 
an  empire,  which,  however,  prefently  fell  to  pieces 
under  his  fucceffors*  Notwithftanding  the  annihila- 
tion of  this  ftate,  the  name  of  its  founder  continued 
to  live  in  the  nation  which  he  had  governed ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  Nogayans  fpread  them* 
felves  from  the  Volga  to  the  Ural,  and  thence  again 
as  far  as  the  Irtyfli  ♦,  and  were  not  driven  out  of 

» 

*  In  the  territory  of  the  town  of  Ufa  is  ftill  in  being  what  is 
called  the  Nogay-road  ;  and  on  the  Irtyfli  is  a  region  which  bear*, 
the  name  of  the  Nogay  an  (leppe. 

thefe 
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thefe  regions  by  the  Kalmuks  till  the  ara  of  the 
ruffian  fovereignty.  - — They  now  inhabit  the  fteppes' 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  caucafean  mountains  and  * 
the  Euxlne  quite  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube,  and 
confift  of  fever al  larger  arid  fmaller  ftems,  which  at 
times  are  known  to  change  their  place  of  abode^  \ 
and  even  their  names.     The  Nogayans  fubjeft  to . 

Ruffia  are  partly  in  what  was  formerly  called  the 

> 

eaftern  Nogay  or  the  krimean  fteppe,  partly  in  the. 
Kuban,  and  partly  difperfed*  about  the  Volga  and 
in  other  regions  of  the  empire. 

The  EASTERN  Nogay  forms  the  northern  larger 
half  of  the  province  of  Taurida,  denominated  by 
the  Ruffians  the  krimean  fteppe.  It  is  about  twice 
as  large  as  the  peninfula  of  the  Krim,  and  was 
formerly  much  larger  j  but  in  the  year  1739,  by 
the  peace  of  Belgrade,  more  than  the  half  of  it  came 
under  the  ruffian  fceptre,  which  part  belongs  at, 
prefent  to  the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf.  The 
remainder,  which  Hkewife  had  formed  a  part  of  the, 
ftates*  of  the  krimean  khans*  fell  to  Ruffia  on  her 
taking  pofleffion  of  theKrim  in  1783  ;  and  this  now 
cpnftitutes  the  circles  Melitopol  and  DneprovQc  in 
the  province  of  Taurida.  1 

'  Tf^e  eaftern  Nogay  has  had  almoft  always  the 
fame  fortunes  and  been  inhabited  from  the  fame 
people  with  the  Krim.  Kimmerians,  Skythians,. 
S^^Trmates,  Alanes,  Goths,  Huni?,  Ungrcs,  and  Bul- 
garians, Petfchenegrans,  Komanes,  and.laftly  th«, 
Tartars,  have  fucceffively  inhabited  this  country. 
Vol;  I,  H  H  jtix 
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At  length  thoGs  Tartars  who  are  called  Nogayanr 
lettled  here,  and  (Ull  at  this  moment  form  a  ccm- 
fiderable  part  of  its  population.  —  Till  the  year  1 770 
the  ftems  of  Yedifchkul^  DOiembuluk,  and  Kurgoes 
redded  here.  The  horde  Dfhembuluk  had  formerly 
their  abode  on  the  Dihem  (the  river  Yemba)  in  the 
kirghifian  fteppe,  where  they  were  fubjugated  by  a 
khan  of  the  Torgots.  Still  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  free  Nogayans  wandered 
10  this  region ;  the  famous  kalmuk  khan  Ayuka 
drove  them,  however,  farther  wed  ward  acrofs  the 
river  Ural  and  the  Volga,  upon  which  Peter  the 
great  conveyed  them  to  their  kindred-races  on  the 
rivers  Kuma  and  Kuban,  excepting  the  chunduro- 
vian*nogayan  horde,  whom  he  declared  to  be  fub- 
jefls  of  the  Kalmuks,  and  fent  them  to  them; 
During  the  troubles  that  arofe  upon  khan  Ayuka's 
death  among  the  Kalmuks,  the  Nogayans  in  their 
neighbourhood  hifiered  fo  much,  that  the  hordes 
Dfliembuluk  and  Yedifan  thought  it  expedient 
to  withdraw  in  17 15,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  ten  thoufand  families,  to  the  Kuban«  and  to 
put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  the  porte. 
Hence  the  greater  part  of  them  were  tranfplanted 
into  the  eaflern  Nogay,  whitler,  a  few  years -afterj 
they  were  followed  by  the  reft  of  the  hordes.  Dur- 
ing the  w^r  before  the  laft  between  Ruflia  and  the 
Porte,  in  1770,  the  two  hordes  betook  themfelvct 
tb  the  Kuban,  under  the  ruffian  fovereignty,  which 
cixatnple  the  Yecfifchkul  and  Akermenian  or  Belgo* 
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rodiln  horde  foon  foUowed.  By  the  peace  of  Kut* 
fehuk-Kainardgi  they  were  all  made  over  to  the 
krimean  khan;  and  on  the  taking  poffdiion  of  his 
ftates  in  the  year  1783  they  came  back  again  to  the 
rnlCan  empire. 

The  fecond  and  at  prefent  the  only  main-feat  of 
the  Ndgayans  is  the  Kuban.  -  This  country  too  hat 
experienced  various  and  remarkable  circumflances* 
As  far  back  as  we  can  with  any  certainty  recur  to 
hiftory,  there  dwelt  along  the  coafts  of  the  fca  of 
Azof>  from  the  Don  to  the  northeramoft  exit  of 
the  river  Kuban,  a  nation,  or  rather  a  mixture  of 
people,  which  were  wont  to,  be  comprifed  under  the 
name  c^  Sarmates ;  at  the  other  mouths  of  the 
Kuban,  and  about  the  £i)xine,   dwelt  nations  of 
kimmerian  or  thracian  defcent.    Thefe  coafts  were 
very  early  vi(ited  by  Phoenicians  and  Kavians,  after- 
wardsevcn  by  the  Greeks.    In  the  former  half  of  the 
iixtfa  century  beforei  the  cbriftian  aera,  lonians  and 
iEoKans  fettled  at  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  the 
Ktiban^  and  there  built  trading  towns  and  cities, 
which  in  a.  fliort  time  flouriihed  and  became  wealthy. 
The  towM  on  the  Kuban  fell  at  the  fame  time  with 
Pantikqaeum,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Archaea- 
naktides  >  twa-and*forty  years  afterwards  Spartacus 
became  their  ruler  f  and  udder  his  fucceflbrs  the 
bo^orian  kings,,  they  lived  till  the  time  of  the 
gitat  Mathridates. 

After  the  Sarmates  were  for  the  moft  part  gone 
tt>  Europe,  five  years  before  Alexander,  we  find  the 
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Yazamates  as  the  inhabitaots  of  this  entire  lra£t 
of  country*  After  them  appear  other  nations,  hook 
thofe  fwarms  of  people  who  were  called  Alanes^ 
and  of  whom  remains  are  (lill  preferved  in  the 
Tfcherkeffians,  the  Chechians,  and  Avchafes.— 
About  the  year  1 1 2  before  the  birth  of  Chrift>  the 
grecian  cities  fell  under  the  power  of  the  great 
Mithridates;  and  fome  of  his  fucceflbrs  w^re  fo 
puiflanc,  that  they  reduced  all  the  inferior  ftem?^ 
about  the  coafts  of  the  fea  of  Azof  as  far  as  to  the 
Don,  to  their  obedience.  -  Qn  the  incurfion  of  the 
Huns,  in  375,  many  of  the  Abnes  were  driven  ta 
Europe,  the  poflbilions  of  thofe  who  remained  be- 
bind  contraded,  and  the  bofphorian .  empire  demo- 
li filed.  Ninety  years  afterwards  came  the  Ungres 
and  Bulgares  in  the  place  of  the  Huns;  they  pro- 
ceedcd  to  conquer  the  Krim  and  all  the  country 
between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieftr.  In  the  year  679, 
however,  the.Chazares  fubjugated  all 'the  nations 
of  the  coafts,  from  the  roads  of  Keffa  as.far  as  the 
Don,  and  extended  their  conquefts  into  Europe/ 
The  empire  which  they  here  founded  laded  33$ 
years,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  mightieft  and 
moil  flourifhing  ftace  in  thefe  eaftern  regions.  By 
the  inroads  of  the  Petfchenegrans,  and  the  flight  o£ 
the  Ungres  [88s],  the  Chazares  loft  all  thdr 
european  poiTef&pns  :  they  retained  nothing  but  the 
country  between  the  Kuban  and  the  Don,  and  tfaei 
trad  on  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  (hore  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  river.    This  latter  region  was  raviflied» 
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from  them  [965]  by  the  Ruffians  combined  with  the 
byzantine  Greeks,  who  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  countries  bo/dcringon  the  fea  of  Azof  [1015]], 
completely  overturned  the  chazarian  ftate,  and 
erefted  a  diftinft  principality  on  the  ifle  of  Taman, 
to  which  both  the  Chazares  and  the  Ziches  [rufs, 
Yafy]  were  for  a  long  time  tributary  *• 

It  Appears,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  while  Ruffia  was  torn  by  intefline  broils, 
the  principality  of  Taman  was  loft  to  that  empire. 
The  Romanes  or  Polovtzes  took  poffeffion  of  th^ 
north-eaftern  part  of  the  Kuban,  as  did  the  Ziches 
and  other  tfcherkeflian  ftems  of  the  fo\ithern  and 
weftern  diftrifts.  At  length  [1221]]  the  Mongoles 
made  their  firft  attack.  The  I^omanes  were  either 
maflacrtrd,  or  expelled,  or  fubdued  by  thefe  perpe- 
tual difturbers  of  the  world  :  but  the  Ziches-fought 
bravely  for  their  liberty,  and  could  not  be  made  to 
fubmit  tin  the  year  1277,  when  they  were  overpow- 
ered by  Mangu-Timur-khan  and  the  famous  Nogay. 

'  *  This  18  the  famous  principality  of  Tmutarakan,  mentioned 
by  the  ruffian  aonaliftafrom  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century 
to  the  year  1 127,  and  concerning  the  fituation  whereof  fo  many 
and  fuch  venous  conjeAurpa  hav;  been  formed.  This  matter  is 
nowreduced  to  certainty  by  the  infcription  on  a  marble  dlfcovered 
a  few  years  fiace,  that  this  principality  was  on  the  ifland  of 
T«maDy  and  tht  capita  of  it  Htbod  on  the  fpot  where  the  antient 
Phanagorla'  ftood.  See  the  privy-connfellor  Mui&n-Pufchkin> 
hiUorical  difc^uirnion  on  the  fituation  of  the  old  rufliftn  prlncipa- 
lity  of  Tfflutarakan  in  Storch's  materials,  ^c.  and  at  the  end  of 
tl^e  fiift  volume  of  TookcU  hiftory  of  Ruflia. 
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Ncverthelefs  their  fubmiflion  was  always  very  doubt* 
ful  and  conditional ;  and  they  remained^  ia  fa£l» 
independent  in  their  woody  and  mountainous  re* 
gions.  The  Ottomans  indeed  [14843  conquered  the 
cities  and  forts  of  Taman,  Temryuk,  and  Atfchuk 
r Atfchuyef  ]];  but  they  gained  thereby  no  fovereign- 
ty  over  the  Tfcherkeffians.-  A  Sandfchak-paflia,  till 
the  war  of  1 770  with  Ruffia,  was  their  viceroy  in  thefe 
towns,  where  they  fhared  the  moiety  of  the  imports 
with  the  khan  of  the  Krimea.  At  the  peace  of  1774, 
^he  fultan  of  the  Ottomans  relinquifhed  his  poficf- 
lions  in  thefe  parts ;  but,  contrary  to  treaty,  held 
Taman  and  Temryuk  in  a  ftate  of  fiege,  till  the 
krimean  khan,  by  the  aid  of  the  Ruffians,  drove 
the  ottoman  garrifons  out  of  them.  By  the  treaty 
of  the  year  1783  Ruffia  obtained,  together. with 
the  Krimea  and  the  eaftern  Nogay,  alfo  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  Kuban  as  far  as  the  promontory 
of  Caucafus,  from  which  that  trad  of  country  with 
the  whole  government  to  which  it  belongs,  has  re- 
ceived its  name. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ottoman  period  the 
krimean  khan  had  not  as  yet  the  foverdgnty  c^  the 
Kuban,  the  khan  of  Aftrakhan  exaSing  homage 
as  the  paramount  lord  of  that  diftrift.  Though, 
properly  fpeaking,  it  was  governed  by  petty  tfcher- 
keffian  princes,  who  were  dependent  on  no  one. 
Mohammed  Gheray  was  the  firft  krimean  khan  who 
attempted  to  enlarge  his  authority  here ;  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  profecuted  the  war  with  the  TfcherkeiCans, 

and 
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[  and  were  conftantly  gaming  ground   upon  them. 

[  They  tranfplanted    hither    numerous    fwarms    of 

^  aftrakhan  Nogays,  who  had  either  been  carried  off 

by  them  in  war,  or  who  had  voluntarily  ^cfpecially 
at  and  after  the  demolition  of  the  aftrakhan  ftate) 
quieted  the  Volga,  and  put  ihemftlves  under  the 
proteAion  of  the  krimean  khan. 

The  KUBANiAN  KoGAYS,  Called  alfo  the  little 
or  black  Nogays  [Kara  Nogay]  are  diftributed  into 
various  hordes  or  i\txMi  whereof  the  Kafay-aul  and 
the  Naurus-aul  are  the  moft  remarkable,  and  to* 
gether  compofe  about  ten  thoufand  families.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  here  have  been  for  a  long  time  a  part  of 
the  yedifchkulian  and  the  dfliembulukian  hordes ; 
as  alfo  a  ftem  which  bears  the  name  of  Kiptfchak. 
In  the  year  1770  came  hither,  as  has  been  already 
meotionttd,  the  hordes  Buddrak  [Akkermen],  Ye* 
difan,  Tedifcfakul>  and  Dfliembuluk,  from  the  other 
fide  of  thtDon,  and  wereftill  here  in  1783,  when 
the  Ruffians  took  pofleifion  of  the  Kuban.  The 
flrcngtfa  of  diefe  four  items  is  eftimated  at  feventy^ 
thoufand  bows,  and  from  the  teftimony  of  an  au- 
thor, who  made  inquiries  on  the  fpot-^  the  popula* 
tion  of  all  the  eaftern  and  ku^anian  Nogays,  a  few 
years  ago,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fi?e  hundred 
thQufand  &miUe( :  but  this  number  is  probably  es« 
a^erated. 

Bcfides  thefe,  who  are  but  lately  come  under  the 
ruffian  fovercignty,  there  are,  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire^  other  remains  and  colonies  of  this  na- 
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tlon  of  Nogays.     Among  which  are  the  astra* 
KHAN  Tartars,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  compofe 
the  main  ftem  of   the  prefent  Nogays,    and   of 
whom  we  fpoke  more  circumftantially  above.  — 
The  cHUNDURoviAN  Nogays  form  a  confiderable 
horde,  nomadifmg  on  the  Achtuba,  an  arm  of  the 
Volga,  and  numbers  about  a  thoufand  yurts.      It 
has  already  been. related  in  another  place  *,  that  a 
ftrong  cohort  of  Nogays,  who  were  about  to  fpread 
acrofs  the  river  Ural,  were  made  fubjeft  to  Ayuka, 
khan  of  Torgot.       Ayuka's  fucceffor,    Donduk 
Ombo,  reduced  likewife  feveral  thoufand  cents  of 
chundorovian  Tartars  under  the  dominion  of   the 
volgaic  *  horde.     When  the  Torgot  in    1770  fled 
into  the  Soongarey,  the  Chufidurovians  made  them- 
felves  free,  by  fecuring  themfelves  on  the  iilands 
of  the  Volga  under  the  fort  of  Krafiioyarik. — 
Befides  thefe,   there  are  feveral  bodied  of  Nogays 
difperfed  among  the  other  Tartars  of  the  empire; 
accordingly  the  whole  number  of  Nogtys    in  Tub* 
jedion  to  the  ruf&an  empire  is  very  c(Hifiderable« 

3.  The  Meschtscheri^ks,  who  form  an  old 
diftind:  tartariaa  *  ftem,  were  already  known  under 
that  name  to  Neftor.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
they  had  their  feat  in  the  modem  government  of 
Nifliney-Novgorod  }  they  afterwards  fettled  in  the 
country  of  the  Bafchkirs,  for  which  they  were  ob- 
liged to  pay  a  ground-rent.     On*  account  of  their 

^   *  fiecthcartideCElQet,  or  Kalmoks. 
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fidelity  diiting  feveral  rebellions  of  the  Bafchkirs, 
they  were  freed  from  this  tax,  and  now  dwell 
among  the  Bafchkirs  and  Tartars  in  the  Orenburg 
tUftrid  of  the  government  of  Ufa,*  where  they 
amount  to  about  two  thoufand  families. 
'  4*  The  Baschkirs  call  themfelves  Bafchkurt, 
and  derive  their  origin  partly  from  the  Nogayans, 
and  partly  from  the  Bolgarians.  Prol^bly  they 
'  are  Nogayans,  whom  the  Bolgarians  adopted  among 
them  :  their  country  at  lead  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Bolgaria.  They  formerly  roamed  about  the  foutheni 
Siberia  under  the  condu£i  of  their  own  princes ;  to  ( 
avoid  the  moleftations  of  the  fiberian  khans  they 
fettled  in  their  prefent  pofleifions,  fpread  themfelves 
about  the  Vivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and  were  fubjeft 
to  the  kazanian  khanate.  On  the  overthrow  of 
that  (late  by  Ivan  II.  they  voluntarily  took  refuge 
under  the  ruiBan  fceptre ;  they  afterwards  however 
frequently  revolted  againil  the  government,  where- 
by their  profperity,  as  well  as  their  population, 
have  been  conliderably  diminiihed.  In  the  year 
i  770  they  confifted  of  twenty-feven  thoufand  fami- 
Kes,  having  their  homeftead  in  the  governments  of 
Ufa  and  Perme. 

5.  The  KiRGHisEs,  or  Kirghis-Kaizaki,  call 
themfelves  Sara-Kaizaki  [fteppe-kozaks,]  and  like- 
wife  Kirghiles,  probably  from  the  founder  of  their 
horde.  By  their  traditions  they  are  originally  No-. 
gays  J  Abulgafi  affirms  them  to  be  defcendants  of 
the  primitive  Mpngoles,  who  at  firft  dwelt  about 

the 
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the  river  Ikran  in  die  Ticiiiity  of  the  chhtefe  val?, 
tnd  at  the  general  migration  and  tranTpIaatafion  of 
the  mongolian  races,  travelled  into  morse  wefttm 
negioni.  But  the  antient  hiftory  of  tUs  people  is 
mvolved  in  the  greater  obfcuritf  and  doubt,  as,  ttU 
the  rufliaa  conqueft  of  Siberia,  nothing  was  known 
^  them  in  Europe.  At  the  time  of  that  conqueft 
the  Kirghifes  nomadifed  at  the  fuperior  YcaiSkf, 
about  the  Tula,  the  Abakkan,  ka  and  in  the  year 
1606,  they  were  fubjefied  to  the  ruffian  mnpire  at 
the  fiune  time  with  the  Barabinses.  From  that  pe* 
riod,  by  thdr  pufillanimity,  their  fiutfalefihefs,  their 
frequent  rebellions,  and  by  the  fubjugation  of  corre* 
ktive  nations,  they  have  got  the  charaAer  of  aft 
eitrtmely  tuibnlent  and  dangerous  people.  The 
revohitioni  which  have  thereby  been  produced  in 
their  political  condition^  induced  them  to  remove 
from'the  Tenifley  to  the  Oby,  and  gradually  £tfAer 
to  die  weft  and  the  fouth.  They  at  prefisnt  inhi^ 
the  prodigfoui  defert  between  the  Unl  and  the 
Irtyfii,  denominated  by  the  Ruffians  the  Kirghifiaa 
fieppe,  and  bordering  weft  ward  on  the  Cafjuan  and 
the  government  of  Gaucafus,  northwards  on  the 
parts  about  the  Ufa  and  the  Tobol,  and  eaftwards 
on  the  government  of  Kolhyvan. 

As  long  as  the  Kirghifes  have  been  known  to 
other  nauons,  4hey  have  always  been  divided  into 
three  hordes,  the  great,  the  middle,  and  the  little 
hordes :  the  firft,  from  its  intrepidity  and  the  protec* 
dpn  afibrded  them  by  the  inacceffible  indian  mpun* 
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talns^  IS  ftill  independent,  nptwithftanding  the  great 
efforts  made  by  theit  foucb^n  neighboara  the  Sooa^ 
garians^  to  fubj^igate  them.  The  middle  and  the 
JLittle  hordes  have  acknowledged  the  rui&an  fove^ 
relgnty  ever  iince  the  year  1731,  but  h^ve  always 
{hewn  themfelvet  as  isnfaithful  allies  and  a  very  pirti- 
tical  people  ;  for  which  reafon  lines  of  fmall  forts 
JuLve  been  cpnftruded  along  the  frontier  riversi 
£aeh  of  thefe  two  hordes  are  eftimated  at  thuty 
tbouland  kibiikics  or  families ;  but  they  are  pro# 
faably  much  (Iro^ger. 

6.  The  Teli^vtw  or  TdbsfuteSt  are  though  tis 
hare  their  name  from  the  lake  Telengul  in  the 
Altay^mountains ;  they  are  denominated  alfo  by 
the  riifliaat  the  white  Kdmukst  becaufe  they  for- 
merly lived  among  the  8<ioQgarian8«  Abulgafi 
reckons  them  among  the  moag(^an  races :  as  their 
ijpeech  however  is  manifeftly  a  corrupt  tartarian, 
their  origin  may  more  confidently  be  derived  from 
that  nation.  la  the  year  1 609  they  did  homage  for 
the  firft  time  to  the  ruffian  empire ;  but  it  was  not 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century 
when  fomeftems  of  them  removed  higher  uptheToni^ 
Xhat  they  became  propefly  fabje£ts  of  Ruliia :  the 
greater  part^  however,  remained  with  the  Calmuks. 
The  former  dwell  partly  in  the  tbmflcoi  diflrift  of 
the  tobolikian,  partly  in  the  kufnetikian  circle  of  the 
government  of  Kolhyvan,  and  their  number  is  fo 
fmall»  that  they  only  reckon  about  five  hundred 
ma]i$» 

7.  The 
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7.  The  Yakutes,  who  denominate  themfelres 
Socha,  muft  formerly  have  been  one  people  with 
the  Tartars,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  language 
and  bodily  form.  Their  antient  homeftead  extended 
from  the  Sayane*mountains  as  far  as  the  Angara  and 
the  Lena.  Perfecuted  by  the  Buraets  and  Mongoles, 
they  removed  down  the  Lena  to  their  prefent  rude 
and  inclement  diftrids^  where  they  are  found  in  the 
government  of  Irkutflc  on  both  fides  of  that  river 

*  quite  to  the  Frozen-ocean.  In  the  year  1620  thej 
fubmitted  to  the  ruffian  conquerors,  and  at  the 
middle  of  the  prefect  century  they  numbered 
upwards  of  forty  thoufknd  bows ;  but  fince  that  dme 
they  are  confiderably  increafed. 

8.  In  addition  to  all  the  tartarian  nations  we  have 
hitherto  mentioned»  there  are  ftill  confiderable  colo- 
nies formed  of  tartarian  tribes  in  various  parts  of  the 
ruffian  empire.  The  unbounded  religious  toleration, 
the  powerful  protection  and  the  prudent  policy  of 
the  ruffian  government,  have  long  rendered  that 

f  country  a  refuge  not  only  for  fuch  as  are  fond  of 

change,  but  to  all  in  general  of  the  injured  and 
oppreffisd  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  The 
tartar  nations,  like  all  the  orientals,  being  more 
governed  by  a  roaming  difpofition,  than  the  Euro.- 
pcans,  frequently  expofed  to.  ill-ufage  from  the 
caprice  of  their  arbitrary  lords  and  the  inroads  of 
their  neighbours,  find  in  Ruffia  not  only  all  the 
-'  .  benefits  of  civil  fociety  in  a  far  higher  degree,  but 

alfo  numerous  fettlements  of  their  collateral  ^^ces 
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there,  with  whom  they  are  intimately 
Goxme&ed  by  language,  manners,  end  religi^u  Ail 
the(e  mQtIve&  io  conjundion  are  fb  alluring  to  ,tiie 
farrounding  tartarian  nations,  that  the  numbers  of 
them  who.  migrate  annually  to  Ruilia  may  be  confi-^ 
dered  as  a  conliderable  fource  of  populatipn. :  Befides' 
the  fii^le  arrivals  wtiidi  take .  place  with  all  the  tar«>^ 
tar  ftemsin  theempire^  andwhich  incorporate  them*- 
felves  with  them^  and  there&re  lofe  their .diilindions 
among  them,  ^there  are,' particuiarly  in  Siberia  and< 
in  the  governments  of -Ufa,  Kazan,  and  Caucafus/ 
whole  coloniesi  more,  or  lefs  confiderablq,  of  thefe 
fugitives,  who,  like,  the  Terpteres  mentioned  among 
the  finnifii  races,  in  fome  fort  form  new  ftems.^ 
Thus,  for  example,  the  fort  Nagaibak,  on  the  Ik, 
(a  rirer  of  the  Kattia^)  and  many  frontier  places  of 
Siberia,  Orenburg,  and  Aflrakhan,  contain  fuch. 
xftingled  bodies  of  tartars.  — -  Of  the  nogaik  hordes,- 
even  before  their  enure  fubje£tion,  confiderable  Items 
fettled  fingly .  among  the  Tartars  of  Kazan,  IJfa,^ 
and  Orenburg,  but  efpecially  among  the  Bafchkirs.' 
-^  In  Aftrakban,  KitzUar,  Mofdok,  and  in  general  ^ 
;^ut  the  Terek,  are  numerous  bodies  of  the  cau-* 
cafean  nations,  particularly  of  fuch  as  are  not  under- 
the  rufCan  prote&ion.  As  we  fhall  fpeak  of  thefe ' 
in  the  fequeU  we  pafs  them  by  at  prefent,  -in  order  ^ 
to  cadan  eye  upon  the  ftill  ifidependenc  tartar  tribes,* ' 
of  Whom'  confiderable  colonies  are  found  in  the^ 
rdffian  etnpir6.  To  thcfe  principally  belong  the 
Bbkhariai^  Chivayans,  Tafchkentians,  Turkoftans,^ 
Aralians,  Truchmenians,  and  Karakalpaks. 

The 
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The t«i3tR  BiniHA&iA  Um, asevery  cafeKnoiM^ 
cjoadgDous  to  the  Ca^jpieoi  and  the  lake  Ai^  ia  cte 
tfA,  and  it  fiirronodcd  bf  Perfia^  die  Mfthem 
bulia»  and  fevefiil  petty  tartatian  ffeites*  The 
capital  Bukhara  is  by  the  fttak  road  fcarce  tbntf 
days  journey  Cabout  fifiteen  huzidred  Yevfk)  firom 
Oceriburg*  -^  The  Bukhsriam  affinn  tbemMTes  to 
be  immiaDed  de&endants  of  the  Uaaes  and  the  modem 
Tiirkomana»  wllo  fettled  here  at  the  time  of  the 
military  campaigns  in  the  weft.  Their  form  of 
goyerament  is  monarchical ;  but  the  kbaa  is  ele£bed 
from  the  princely  family^  his  power  is  Iknited,  am^ 
he  may  be  depofed  from  his  dignity »  thou^  this 
cafe  feldom  happens* 

The  ruflian  empire  has  from  time  immemorial 
pofiefied  very  coniiderable  coi^okiesof  Bxtkha- 
RiAMs  in  Siberia.  The  tartarian  foborbs  or  floboder 
at  ToboUk,  Tara,  and  Tomft^  are' entirely,  and 
tbofe  of  Turlnik  and  Tiumen  for  the  moft  parr, 
i^^abitod  by  Bukharians ;  there  are  alfo  many  of 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  cities^  where  they 
live  either  in  particular  villages  or  among  the  Tar« 
tars.  In  the  Bafchkir^y  are  two  Bukharian  volofts  ^ 
and,  hefides  them  a  multitude  of  fmaller  fettlementt 
in  the  gpvernmoit  of  Ufa,  in  AftrakhaB^  and  other 
places.  All  thefe  colonies  taken  in  the  aggr^te 
compofe  greatly  above  twenty  thpqfand  males.  The 
civil  eftabliihments  have  moflly  arifen  fromi  the 
trading  caravans,  and  Aill  continue  to  receive  feme 
augmentation  by  the  merchants  who  ftay  behind. 

3  The 


The  Bttkharians  in  the  viUaf  esj  and  chofe  dj^Mried 
among  the  Tartars,  are  alcnoft  all  fugitives  who 
b«ire  eicaped  from  kirgbifiaa  boinlage. 

The  Chitatans  or  Chivinfes,  who  art  Uhewife 
calkd  Charafiansy  dwelt  iome  tiiiie  ago  about  the 
lower  parts  of  the  river  Ural.  Their  prcftut  congcry 
lies  00  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake  Aral,  and  borders  oil 
Perfia,  the  lefler  Bukharia>  ^nd  other  tartarism  ftatet • 
The  diftaxice  of  their  capitalf  Chivay  from  Oren- 
burg, is  computed  at  only  twelve  or  fifteen  days 
journey  (fix  or  (even  hundred  verfts).  Their  poti* 
tical  conftiiation  is  finilar  to  that  of  the  Bukhtrianau 
— -  TuRKQSTAN^  or  Turkeftao*  hae  long  ce aM  t^ 
be  the  moit  flouriihing  and  powerful  ftate  of  iheCe 
regions.  Ix  confifts  folely  91  prefent  of  the  modbrare 
town  of  that  name,  which  was  lately  fubje&ed  to  tbo 
middle  kirghifian horde.— -Taschkent  is  a  ioKie- 
what  larger  flate^  and  has  a  khah  of  its  o^iraj  who^ 
a3  with  the  Cbivayan%  is  eleded  from  the  kiiig^iiMli 
princely  races,  and  fbmetiniea  acksowledffcs  tke 
patronage  of  the  Kirghifes*  and  Ibmecimes  the  fi>ve«* 
ririgiKy  of  the  Soongarians.  Both  nations  are  only 
diftinguiflied  from  the  Bukharians  and  Chhinfes  by 
their  grealer  porerty.  The,  colonies,  in  she  rufiaii 
empire,,  of  thefe  three  tribes,  are  attached  either  to 
the  Bukhs^ans  or  to  the  other  tartars ;  their  mm* 
hex  is  by  no  means  great,  and  they  have  fettled  heUa 
either  as  merxjiancs  or  as  ejcaped  k^ghifiajs  eaptSvesf 

The  Ahajuiaaxs  inhabit  the  coafts  and  iflanda  ef 
Ac  lake  Aral.  They  are  an  Uf^daaa  race,  chooSng 

its 
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ks  iadependent  khans  out  of  the  kk ghifian  prineety 
fiuntty,  and  not  ftronger  than  about  five  thoufand 
bows*  They  live  not  in  towns^  but,  however,  in- 
permanent  villages)  and  are  in  all  refpefts  very  like 
die  Ghivinfes.  They  have  no  opportunity  for  trade ; ' 
therefore  they  come  to  Ruffia  on  no  other  occafions 
than  when  any  of  them  are  happy  enough  to  efcape 
from  the  kirghifian  flavery.  In  fuch  cafes  they  fet^ 
tie  in  the  firft  tartarian  colony  they  come  to. 

The  parentWlock  of  the  Truchmenians,  or 
the  ancient  Turkomans,  who  are  called  by  the 
Ruffians  terekmenian  tartars,  ftill  nomadife  on  the 
eaftern  coafts  of  the  Cafpian,  where  their  territory 
extends  as  far  as  the  lake  Aral  and  Perfia.  The 
Truchmenians,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  fpeak, 
poJOfels  on  the  weftem  fide  of  the  Cafpian  that  part 
of  the  caucafean  mountains  which  ilretches  fVom 
that  fea  as  fiar  as  the  province  Kakhetty  of  the  geor- 
gian  ftate.  The  generality  of  the  dilWfts  have 
their  own  common  princes ;  others  form  particular 
ftates,  and  fome  are  under  foreign  fovereignty. 

In  the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a^ 
part  of  thefe  hordes  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  tor-> 
gotan  piince  Ayuka,   ;^nd  on  that  ocoafion  many 
truchmenian  families  withdrew  to  the  Tartars  of 
Orenburg,  Ufa.  and  Aflrakhan.    In  the  year  1770, 
when  the  before-mentioned  flight  of  the  Kalmuks  « 
eiifued,  the  remainder  of  thefe  people,  who 'had 
tiH  then  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kalmuks, 
ftt  thcmfclvcs  at  liberty,  and  at  prcfcnt  nomadife' 
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free  fubjcds  of  the  ruflian  empire,  about  the  inouth 
of  the  Kuma.     Their  jiumber  is  continually  in- 
creafing  by  new  comers,  who  cfcape  from  the  Kir- 
ghifes,  and  are  found  though  iingly  among  the  Tar- 
tars of  Orenburg  and  Ufa,  yet  to  no  fmall  amount. 
The  Karakalpaks,  laftly,  call  themfelves  Ka- 
ra-Kiptfchak,  and  inhabit  the  diftri&s  on  the  Syr 
Darya,  a  confiderable  river    fpringing    from  the 
lake  Aral      They  divide  themfelves,  according  to 
their  poiition,  into  the  upper  and  the  nether  horde. 
— -  Previous  to  the  origin  of  the  kazanian  khanate 
they  removed  to  the  Volga  j  where,  preflfed  by  the 
Nogays,  they  marched  like  the  Chivinfes,  not  as 
other  nations  did,  to  the  weft,  but  back  towards 
the  eaft,  into  their  prefent  feats.     About  the  year 
1 742  the  nether  horde,  then  conlifting  of   thirty, 
thoufand  kibitkas,  implored  the  ruflian  protedion  ^ 
but  the  Kirghifes,  againit  whom  they  were  defirous 
of  fecuring  themfelves,    took  fuch  fanguinary  ven- 
geance, that  the  greater  part  of   them  Were  exter- 
minated, and  the  reft  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
upper  horde.     As  they  but  feldom  have  the  courage 
to  flee  from  the  kirghifian  captivity,  their  number  in 
RuflTia  is  but  fmall. 

The  great  (imilarity  between  the  Bukharians, 
Chivinfians,  Turkoftanians,  and  Tafchkentians, 
affords  room  to  fuppofe,  with  fome  probability,  that 
thefe  nations  have  all  had  the  fame  origin  ;  and  even 
they  themfelves  affirm  that  they  are  only  detached 
ftems  of  the  Turkoftanians.  The  Aralians  and  the 
VOL,  !•  '11  Truch- 
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Tnichmenians  differ  from  them  m  many  refpe£ts, 
and  the  Karakalpaks  in  ftill  morej  and  appear  to 
have  always  been  diftinft  hordes. 

9*  In  conclufion  to  this  enumeration  of  tartarian 
nations  come  the  trib£S  of  mount  Caucasus. 
From  the  emigraticms  occafioned  by  the  military  ex* 
peditions  of  the  Mongoles  and  Tartars,  the  caucafean 
mountains,  owing  to  their  (Irong,  frequently  inaccefli- 
ble  formation,  together  with  the  fertility  of  their  foil, 
have  prefcrved  not  only  very  many  rcmadns  of  their 
expelled  and  fugitive  inhabitants,  but  even  fo  many 
colonies  of  the  conquerors,  that  no  other  part  of 
the  earthly  globe,  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  holds 
fuch  a  variety  of  iiations.  As  the  viclorious  Tar- 
tars, who  as  it  were  fwallowed  up  the  refiduary 
tribes^  and  habituated  them  by  degrees  to  their  mode 
of  life,  their  manners,  and  their  faith,  have  alfo 
confounded  thefe  nations  and  corrupted  their  lan- 
guages ;  accordingly,  from  the  difficulty  o£  re- 
ducing them  to  their  primitive  flocks,  they  are 
ufually  all  comprifed,  the  Georgians  excepted, 
under  the  denomination  of  Mountain-tartars. 
Several  of  thefe  tribes  are  properly  ruffian  fubjefts ; 
others  are  vaflals,  and  others  again  are  protefted 
by  Perfia  and  the  Porte,  or  have  hitherto  maintain- 
•cd  their  independence.  As  thefe  reladons  are  oc- 
cafionally  changed  according  to  circumftances,  thofe 
who  cannot  properly  be  claffed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Tuflian  empire  (hould  not  be  entirely 
paffed  over  j  yet  we  will  principally  notice  only  thofe 
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Nations  who  inhabit  the  northern  half  of  Cau« 

tafus. 

We  here  find^  befides.the  Nogayans  and  Truch. 
menianSt  which  have  already  been  pronounced  to 
be  genuine  Tartars,  three  particularly  numerous 
and  nearly  related  tribes  compofing  the  ground* 
plot  of  mod  of  the  caucafcan  nations  :  Tscher^ 
KBSSiANs,  AvcHASiANs,  and  ZicHiANS. — In  the 
term  Tscherkessians  are  frequently  comprifed  not 
only  the  two  other  ftems  juft  mentioned,  but  even 
feveral  petty  tribes  of  Caucafus,  as  the  Tfchetfchen- 
gisois,  the  Kift^zians,  &c.  The  people  properly 
bearing  this  name  inhabit  that  part  of  Caucafu's 
which  is  called  the  gteat  and  the  little  Kabardia,  the 
iflands  of  the  lower  Kuban>  and  the  fouthern  bank 
of  that  river.  They  denominate  themfelves  Adige, 
that  is,  iilanders ;  by  the  Ruffians  they  are  called 
Tfcherkeffi,  and  by  the  reft  of  Europe  Circaflians. 

This  nation  is  formed  of  the  relics  of  the  min- 
gled fwarm  ufually  comprehended  under  the  appella- 
tion  Alanians,  and  who,  as  we  have  before  *  feen, 
fettled  on  the  northern  fide  of  Caucafus  foon  after 
the  Tazamates.  The  Tfcherkeflians,  or  races  col- 
laterally related  to  them,  as,  for  example^  the 
Zichians  and  Avcbafians,  gradually  took  poffeffion 
of  the  fouthern  regions  adjacent  to  the  Kuban. 
During  the  empire  of  the  Chazares,  the  byzantine 
emperors  appear  to  haveexercifed  or  at  lead  to  have 
poftulated  a  fort  of  paramount  fupremacy  over  this 

•  Sec  the  hiftory  of  the  kubanian  Nogayt. 
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nation,  becaufe  the  Zichians  were  reckoned  among 
their  provinces.    When  the  Ruffians  ereded  a  ftate 
upon  the  ifland  and  in  the  city  of  Taman,  ^Tmuta* 
rakhan*,]  the  Zichians  were  tributary  to  them. 
Bat  after  the  Kqmanes  or  Polovtzes  had  conquer, 
ed  the  norch-caftern  part  of  the  Kuban,    they  put 
the  tfcherkeffian  ftems  in  pofleffion  of  the^fouthem* 
and  weftern,  and  extended  themfelves  afterwards 
continually  farther  and  farther  to  the  north.     The 
Zichians  in  the  Kuban  bravely  maintained  their 
freedom  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Mongoles  or  Tar- 
tars, but  were  at  length  in  1277  compelled  to  yield 
the  vidorious  arms  of  Mangu-Timur  and  Nogay. 
Yet  the  fubje£tion  of  the  Zichians  and  the  other 
Tfcherkeffians  was  by  no  means  confirmed,  and 
they  remained  truly  independent  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  mountains.    They  were  even  at  that 
period  (till  in  pofleffion  of  the  whole  eaftem  coaft 
of  the  fea  of   Azof,  as  £»  as  the  Don*      They 
rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  the  city  of  Kertfch 
in  the  Krimea,  made  frequent  incur£ons  into  that 
peninfttla  and  into  other  european  countries,  formed 
the  bafis  of  the  then  rifmg  caucafean  tribes  and 
founded  in  ^gypt  a  famous  dynafty.    At  the  end 
of   the  fourteenth  century  the  Zichians   fuffered 
much  by  the  furious   viftojrics  of  the  great  Timur, 
who  deftroyed  their  habitations  and  particularly  the 
city  Kuban :  they  recovered,  however,  from  thefe 
difailers,  and  afterwards  aflerted  their  liberty  with 

•  For  an  account  of  this  principality  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Tookc's  Hillory  of  Rufija,  vol.  i.  p.  385  and  fqq, 
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energy  and  eStSt  againft  the  Ottomans,  who,  though 
they  captured  the  cities  and  fortreffes  of  Tamany 
Temryuk,  and  Atfchuk,  were  unable  to  fubdue  the 
Tfcherkeffians.      In  the  middle  of  the  fixtecnth 
century  tzar  Ivan  IX.  reduced   the  Tfcherkeffians 
to  his  dominion,    yet  only  for  ^  (hort  period; 
the  kubanian  Tfcberkeilians,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained    tbepifelves  as  well  on  the    Don  a^ 
Qn  the  Kuban.      There  they  formed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  RulOans,  the  (late  of  the  Don-kozaks ; 
sphere  they  retained  poffeffion  of  all  the  iflands  of 
the  lower  I^uban,  the  whole  of  its  fouthern  banks 
and  the  regions  contiguous  to  the  Euxine.     Thefe 
fouthern  people,  however,  were  prefently  (in  the 
leventeenth  century)  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
paramount  lordfiilp  of  the  krimean  khauj  although 
they  were  governed  by  beys  of  their  own  nation. 
The  tribute  which  they  paid  to  the  khan  confifted 
chiefly  in  beautiful  youths  and  virgins  for  the  fupply 
of  his  harem.    At  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  Tfcherkeffians  revolted  againft 
this  humiliating  tribute,  and  put  themfelves   under 
the  protedion  of   the  Porte,   without,  however, 
becoming  fubjeft  or  tributary  to  it.     About  the 
middle  of  this  century,  twenty-nine  tfcherkeffian 
ftems,  according  to  Peyflbners  account,  were  under 
the  krimean  khan,  who  could  eafily  bring  into  the 
field  a  hundred  ihouf^nd  men*     But  only  th^  leaft 
part  of  thefe  ftems  were  really  his  fubjefts ;  the 
fouth-eaftern  lived  almoft  in  an  entire  independence, 
or  acknowledged  only  with  refervation  the  fove- 
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Tcigntv  of  the  Krim,  At  the  peace  of  1774  fome 
other  diftrifls  of  the  Tfcherkeffians  were  ceded  to 
the  khan  ;  but  on  the  fcizure  of  the  Kuban  in  the 
year  1783  the  flems  of  this  people  in  fubjeftion  to 
the  krimean  khan  fell  to  the  rufGan  empire. 

Concerning  the  prefent  dare  and  (he  population 
of  the  rulTian  TfcherkeflianG  but  little  can  be  aa- 
thentically  afcertained,  as  hitherto  no  enumeration 
has  been  inllituted  in  thofe  parts.  All  the  diftriSs 
and  flems  in  the  Kuban  are  pro[>erIy  ruflian  fubjeds, 
inhabiting  the  tflands  of  the  lower  Kuban,  the  whole 
fouthern  ihore  of  that  river  up  to  its  fource,  and 
the  regions  bordering  on  the  Euxine  as  far  as 
Avchafia  ;  confequently  by  the  political  geography 
of  the  rufHan  empire,  the  circle  of  Phanagoria  of 
the  province  of  Taurida  and  |he  dwellings  of  the 
.Kozaks  of  the  Euxine. —  The  Tfcherkeffians  in 
both  the  great  and  the  little  Kabardia  are  reckoned 
only  among  the  vaflals  of  Ruflia.  The  fovcreigrui 
of  that  empire  ftyie  themfelves,  fince  the  conqueft 
of  the  upper  Kabarda  by  Ivaii  II.  lord  of  the  ka- 
bardinian  countries  of  the  TfcherkelTians  and  mouUr 
tain-princes.  This  is  not  an  empty  title,  for 
notwithftanding  that  this  conquefl  was  afterwards 
loft,  yet  the  princes  of  the  great  and  little  Kabar- 
d^y,  feveral  times  bttween  the  years  1740  3^d 
1750,  took  thft  oath  of  fealty  to  RulTia. 

The  AvcHASEs,  who  are  likewife  called  Abafes 
or  Abafgea,  dwell  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the 
Kuban  and  on   the  eaftern  coafts  of  the  £iutine. 

The 
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The  proper  Avchafia  or  Abafa  is  under  the  ottoman 
fupremacy,  having  a  prince  vho  reiides  at  Anako- 
pia.  Th^  weftern  races  of  the  Avchafians  acknow- 
ledge the  paramount  fovereignty  of  the  krimean 
khan ;  and  it  is  thefe  who  at  prefent  belong  to  the 
ruffian  Kuban,  They  mofUy  live  about  the  river 
Laba. 

The  ZicHiANS  or  Tfchekians,  who  are  called 
by  the  Ruffians  Yafi^  are  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  ifle  of  Taman.  They  formerly  paid  a  fmail 
tribute  to  the  krimean  khan^  in  all  other  refpedg 
are  governed  by  their  own  beys.  The  ifle  Atfchuk 
or  Atfchuyef  is  likewife  inhabited  by  Zichians.  -— 
Thefe  two  tribes,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  are 
only  one  collateral  branch  of  the  Tfcherkeflians, 
h^ve  belonged  to  the  ruffian  empire,  as  inhabitants 
of  the  Kuban^  finceihe  year  1783. 

The  foUovring  tribes  are  as  yet  only  vaflals  to 
Ruffia.  The  Kumyks  :  they  inhabit  the  plain  bor« 
dering  on  the  rivers  Sunffia  and  Terekj  and  in 
their  territory  are  the  famous  hot-baths  of  Kitzlian 
—  The  TscHESCHENGiANS  or  Mikfcheffians,  in  the 
caftem  part  of  the  great  Kabardia,  a  nation  that  in 
time  of  war  can  raife  five  thoufand  horlemen.  •— . 
The  KisTENZiANs,  in  the  little  Kabardia,  who  are 
about  equal  in  force  to  the  laft-mentioned,-— The 
OssETiNziANSy  or  OiTes,  probably  fprung  from 
the  antient  Uzes  or  Polovtzes,  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  caucafean  mountains.  They  confift  of  feve- 
ral  fmail  items  who  are  either  governed  by  myrxas, 
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or  live  under  one  common  prince,  who  i«    a  vaSkl 

of  the  ruffian  empire. 

Of  the  reft  of  the  caucafean  tribes,  that  are  in 
little  or  no  connexion  with  Ruffia,    the  following 
arcthemoft  remarkable:  the  Lesghians,  who  in- 
habit the  province  of  Lefghiftan  in  the  eaftem  Cau- 
cafus,  between  Kakhetty  and  Dagheftan.      They 
arc  divided  into  twenty-fevcn  ftems,  and  are  totally 
independent.  —  The  Tavlintzians,  in  the   fum- 
mits  of  the    mountains,   confift  of  federal  petty 
tribes,  and  acknowledge  the  protection  of  Perfia.  — 
The  Amberlinians,  in  the  valHes  formed  by  the 
mountains  of  Ghilan,  who  often  change  their  pa« 
tron  fovereign,  and  are  at  prefent  under  the  perfian 
monarch  •  &c. 

Laftly,  the  Georgians  or  «Grufinians  demand 
our  notice  here,  not  as  Tartars;  fiYice  they  have  kept 
themfelves  from  all  commixture  with  that  nation^ 
but  as  the  mod  numerous  and  powerful  body  of 
tbe^  mountaineers  of  Caucafus,  which  is  now  for 
the  greateft  part  fubjeft  to  the  ruffian  protefting 
authority. 

The  whole  country "  which  goes  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Georgia  or  Grulinia,  is  divided  into 
two  confiderable  chriftian  dates.  One  confifts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Immeretia,  and  the  principalities 
of  Mingrelia  and  Guriel,  and  is  now  governed  by 
a  common  prince  who  bears  the  title  of  tzar.  Each 
of  thefe  countries  had  formerly  its  own  ruler,  all 
acknowledging  the  fupremacy  of  the  grand  fultan 
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till  tzar  Solomon   united  them  under  his  authority 
and  fr^ed  them  from  the  paramount  Ottomans.  -« 
The  fecond  georgian  ftate  confifts  of  the  principa- 
lities of  Kardu£Lia  [Kartalinia]]  and  KAKHETTYt 
which  have  long  been  governed  by  chriftian  princes, 
in  fubmiilion  to  the  perftan  empire,  but,  fmce  the 
fhock  fuftalned  by  the  throne,  of  the  fophys,  have 
rendered  themfelves  independent.      Each  of  thefe 
two   provinces  formerly  compofed  a  diftinft  ftate  ; 
but  at  prefent  they  are  both   under  the  fole  fove- 
rcignty  of  prince  Heraclius  of  the  kakhettian  dynat 
ty/    The  flate  of  Karduelia  and  Kakhetty  borders 
northwards  on  the  Kabarda>  eaft wards  on  Daghef- 
tan  and  Schirvan>  fouthwards  on  the  perfian  Arme- 
nia, and  weftwards  on  Immeretia.    The  refidence 
is  Teflis.     Tzar  Heraclius,  who  is  celebrated  for 
his  bravery  s^nd  other  great  qualities,  as  well  as  by 
the  important  part  which  he  a£ted  during  the  dif*- 
turbances  which  agitated  Perfia  after  the  death  of 
Tamas  Kuli-khan,  fubmitred  in  the  year  1783  to 
the  ruilian  empire,    thus  voluntarily  facrificing  an 
independence  which  he  feemed  to  have  fecured  by 
his  exploits }  but  the  advantages  whereof  were  richly 
compenfated  in  the  protection  hq  procured  by  this 
fubmiilion. 
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SECTION    V. 

Mandjhuresm 

Wb  now  procceed  to  the  Mavdshure  fwanns^ 
comprifing  only  two  nations,  the  Mankhures  or 
Mandshu,  and  the  TiNGusEs.  Both  nations  are 
related  by  defcent,  as  appears  from  their  traditions^ 
their  language,  ai  d  their  bodily  ftrufture.  The 
whole  fwarm  together  poiTefles  extenfive  -countries 
and  deferts  in  eaflern  Siberia  and  in  the  northern 
Mongolia  ;  the  Mandfliu  are  even  ftill  very  power- 
ful ;  one  of  their  princely  fanuHes  being  in  heredi- 
tary poflcffion  of  the  throne  of  China.  Since  this 
people  can  no  longer  be  confidcred  as  inhabitants 
of  Ruflia,  without  pretending  to  dive  into  thtir 
anucnt  hiftory,  we  will  only  touch  upon  thofe  k£ 
its  tranfaftions  and  events  which  in  fome  degree 
concern  its  relations  to  the  ruffian  empire. 

Ere  the  Ruffians  entered  Siberia,  the  Mandfliu 
were  in  poffeffion  of  all  Daouria  or  the .  eaftern  Si- 
beria from  the  Baikal  quite  to  the  Mongolian  moun- 
tains, together  with  the  regions  adjacent  to  the 
Amoor  and  its  collateral  rivers.  They  were  at  that 
^  time  divided  into  feveral  ftems,  of  which  the  Da- 

puRiANs  inhabited  the  parts  about  the  Selenga  and 
the  upper  Amoor,  theDurscHAREs  dwelt  between 
the  Argoonand  theScbilka,  the  Atsch ares  about 
the  middle  Amoor,  and  the  Ghiliafcs  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoor  on  the  coafts  of  the  eaftern  ocean.  — 

The 
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The  daourian  Mandihu,  not  waiting  for  tbe  armal 
of  the  Ruffians  in  thdr  terrilories,  retreated  to  the 
Amoor  and  into  the  empire  of  China*.  At  the  firll 
ruffian  expedition  about  the  middle  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century^  the  Daourians  and  Dutfchares  were 
fabjefb  of  the  chinefe  emperor,  who,  asanativeMand* 
fliu,  aided  their  flight,  and  afforded  them  protedion. 
The  Ghiliaks  and  Atfchares  fubflfted  then  in  a  flate 
of  independence,  and  accepted   the  ruffian  patro- 
nage without  oppofition.     Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  confiderable  multitudes  of  the   two  other 
ftems ;   but  the  greater  part  of  them,   by  orders 
from   the   chinefe  government,    were  tranfported 
from  the  Amoor,  of  which  the  Ruffians  had  made 
themfelves  mafters,  farther  towards  China.     After- 
wards,   at  a  peace  concluded  at  Nertfchinfk,    the 
whole  of  the  Amoor,  with  all  the  Mandfhures  be- 
longing to  Ruffia,  were  ceded   to  China;  and  at 
prefent    the    mountain-ridge    Stannovoi   Khrebet^ 
which  flretches  from  Daouria  north-eaflward  be- 
tween the  rivers  Lena  and  Amoor  to  the  eafleni 
ocean,  forms  the  boundary  betwixt  the  two  empires* 
In  the  frontier-mountains  themfelves,  however,  are 
no  Mandfhures,  but  Tungufes,  who  are  partly  tri- 
butary to  the  Chinefe,  partly  to  Ruffia,  or  live  in 
complete  independence. 

The  Mandfhu,  particularly  the  daourian,  while 
they  inhabited  the  modern  Ruffia,  were  by  no 
means  an  uncivilifed  people.  According  to  their 
written  accounts  and  traditions,  they  had  a  confti* 
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tution  compofed  of  nomadic  and  dvil  pam,  and 
adapted  to  their  fituation^  their  mode  of  tife,  and 
their  various  exigencies.  They  lived  peaceably 
among  themfelves  and  vith  their  neighbours,  fe- 
duloufly  attending  to  agriculture,  graziery,  and 
even  to  mining.  Traces  are  dill  feen,  about  .the 
J^argufm  and  other  rivers>  of  their  gardens,  or- 
chards, and  fields  artfully  laid  ont^  and  watered 
with  artificial  water-courfes.  The  daourian  mine« 
vorks  on  the  banks  of  the  Argoon,  ftili  famous 
under  the  name  of  the  nertfchinfkian  mines,  as 
well  as  all  Daouria^  affqrd  numerous  proofs  of  the 
mineral  labours  of  the  antlent  Daourians. 

That  the  Tunguses  originally  compofed    one 
people  with  the  Mandfhu,  is  apparent  not  only 
from  the  refemblance  of  features,   manners^  and 
cuftoms,   but  alfo  chiefly  from  the  agreement  of 
their  languages.     Indeed  in  the  countries  of  the 
Mandfhu  are  ruins  and  other   antiquities,    which 
are  not  met  with  among  the  Tungufes,  but  both  the 
one  and  the  other  confefs  that  they  are  not  the 
works  of  their  anceftor$,      Confequently,  we  affe 
to  conclude  that  a  nation  lived  there  before  thefe 
people,  who  were  either  driven  out  by  them,  or 
voluntarily  withdrew ;    it  is  not  improbable  that 
thefe  monuments  were  the  work  of  the  JJiudfcheSj^ 
during  the  government  of  Kin, 

The  Tungufes  call  themfelves  (E  voces,  probably 
from  the  fuppofcd  founder  of  their  racej  or,  m 
the  manner  of  moft  of  the  fiberian  tribes,  from 

the 
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the  word  which  in  their  language  fignifies  men^ 
They  are  called  Tungufes  only  by  the  Oftiaks  of 
the  Yeniffey,  and  the  Tartars*.  The  extenfive 
defert8^  in  which  they  have  now  their  nomadizing 
feat^  reach  from  weft  to  eaft  from  the  Yeniffey 
acrofs  the  Lena  as  far  as  the  Amoor  and  the  Eaftern* 
ocean.  From  fouth  to  north  they  keep  between 
about  the  53d  and  65th  degree  of  north  latitude^ 
and  accordingly  neither  touch  upon  the  foongarian 
borders  nor  the  coafts  of  the  Frozen- ocean.  Being 
a  very  accommodating  people,  they  have  admitted 
into  thefe  their  feats,  Ofliaks,  Samoyedes,  and  par- 
ticularly Yakutans.  The  diftrifts  we  have  men- 
tioned lie  moftly  in  the  government  of  Irkutflc  ( 
feme  few  races,  however,  of  the  Tungufes  are  rec- 
koned as  belonging  to  the  government  of  Tobollk. 

The  firft  accounts  the  Ruffians  obtained  of  thefe 
people  were  from  the  Oftiaks  of  the  Yeniffey ;  and 
in  the  year  1607  I^ozaks  were  firfl;  fent  from  Man- 
gafey  againft  the  Tungufes,  to  force  them  to  fub- 
mifiion.  At  that  time  many  tungufian  ftems  owned 
the  paramount  Xupremacy  of  the  Burats,  who 
had  fhortly  before  been  expelled  from  Mongolia. 
On  occafion  of  the  ruilian  attacks,  the  Tungufes 
difplayed  more  courage  than  the  other  Siberiaks^ 

V 

*  This  appellative  may  perhapi  be  derived  from  TonyotUf  the 
title  of  their  princes ;  this  name  has  obtained  the  fuperiority 
with  the  Ruffians,  and  of  courfe  with  the  other  nations  of  £u- 
fope.  The  Tungufes  are  called^  by  the  Mand(hu,  Solomi 
[protedors]  or  Orontfchon  [people  with  reindeer]. 

and 
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and.noc  till  the  latter  half  of  the  laft  century  wtT6 
diey  brought  to  that  imperfect  ftate  of  fubmi/Iioil 
m  vhich  they  are  held  at  prefcnt.  —  By  the  enume^ 
ration  of  the  year  1766  they  confided  of  twelve 
tfaottfand  males ;  but  befides  thefe,  diilinft  tungu- 
fian  ftems  wander  among  the  fiberian  nations^  who 
together  amount  to  about  feveateen  hundred  yourts 
or  families.  Though  it  is  one  of  the  mod  nume- 
rous nations  of  Siberia,  yet,  by  reafon  of  theit 
roaming  way  of  life,  but  few  ftems  of  them  can  be 
actually  regiftered.  —  The  Tungufes,  who  noma** 
dize  about  the  coafts  of  the  Eaftem-ocean^  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Lamuts.  Of  thefe, 
in  the  aforcfaid  year,  only  about  four  hundred  men 
were  inroUed  to  the  payment  of  tribute. 


SECTION    VI. 

Nations  of  uncertain  Origin. 

Besides  the  feveral  nations  we  have  named,  who 
'Can  be  traced  back  to  fome  certain  primitive  ftock^ 
there  moreover  dwell  in  the  ruffian  empire  fomeKA* 

•TIONS    WHOSE    ORiem    IS    VTTERLY   UNCERTAIN, 

and  who  feem  to  {land  in  no  relation  with  the 
branches  that  are  known.  All  thefe,  from  particu- 
lar refemblances,  and  from  the  geographical  fitua-*. 
tion  of  their  homefteads,  may  be  reduced  to  two 
claffes,  one  comprifing  the  samoyedian,  and  tha 
other  the  eastern  Siberian  nations. 

« 
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u  The  hillory  and  the  origin  of  the  Samoyedes 
is  not  much  more  knowji  even  among  the  people 
themfelves,  than  by  the  Ruilians  and  the  reft  of 
Europe.  Leading  a  nomadic  life  in  bleak  and  fa* 
rage  deferts,  without  the  arts  of  writing  and  chro^ 
nology^  they  endeavour  to  fave  from  oblivion  the 
memory  of  their  tranfaftions  and  heros  only  by 
fongs ;  which,  perhaps  with  fome  truth  for  their 
foundation^  are  embellifhed  with  fo  many  fabulous 
additions,  that  even  this  mode  of  tradition  affords 
us  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  an* 
dent  flate.  When  the  victorious  Kuflians,  in  the 
progrefs  of  their  conquefts^  came  up  to  this  people, 
they  found  them  already  out  of  their  paternal,  pro- 
bably  more  fouthern,  feats  of  which  they  had  much 
earlier  been  deprived  by  the  Tartars,  and  nowhere  in 
their  peculiar  condition  ;  a  great  part  of  them  hav« 
ing  feparated,  on  their  flight,  from  their  correlative 
flems.  Far  from  adequately  difcriminating  thefc 
nations  and  ftems,  the  very  names  of  them  are 
either  confounded  or  disfigured,  or  arbitrarily  in- 
vented ;  and,  even  fince  their  fubjedion,  little  or 
nothing  has  happened  that  might  tend  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  thefe  accidental  perplexities.  The  cold 
and  tracklefs  wilds  of  the  Samoyede  nations  have 
never  yet  been  trod  by  the  foot  of  any  inquifitive 
traveller ;  the  coUeftors  of  the  tribute  and  furveyors, 
from  whom  we  might  expert  fome  fort  of  informa- 
tion, have  naturally  more  in  view  their  proper  bufi- 
nefs  and  the  advantages  of  traffic,  than  the  colle£t* 
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tng  of  hidorical  accounts ;  and  out  of  their  territory 
individuals  from  thefc  tribes  are  very  feldom  fecn.  — 
In  fpire  of  all.thefe  obftades  the  ftriking  harmony  of' 
languages,  as  well  as  the  great  fimilarity  in  mode  of 
Ufe  and  bodily  formation,  evince  the  near  relation- 
ihip  of  the  (lems  and  nations  which  we  now  with 
reafon  clafs  under  the  denomination  of  Samoyede. 

The  prcfent  home  of  the  proper  Samoyedes 
are  the  coafta  of  the  Frozen-ocean,  from  about  the 
65th  degree  of  north  latitude,  quite  up  to  the  fea** 
(here.  Novaya  Zemlia  indeed  is  not  inhabited  by 
ihem,  but  caftwafd  acrofs  the  Yeniffey  extend  the 
coafts  on  uhich  they  fwarm  up  to  the  75th 
degree  of  latitude.  In  thefe  regions^  the  coldeft, 
Tudefl,  and  mod  defolate  of  all  the  earth,  dwell 
the  Samoyedes,  folitary  indeed  and  fcattered,  from 
the  White-fea  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Yeniffey,  and 
atmoft  up  to  the  Lena,  therefore  both  in  Europe 
and  in  Siberia.  They  call  thcmfelves  Nenetfch, 
perfons,  or  Chofovo  men.  I'he  origin  of  their 
Xif\X2t\  appellative  is  uncertain. 

Thpfe  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ural,  or  the 
EUROPEAN  Samoyedes,  were  trituitary  to  llufiia 
fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1525,  confequently  long 
l^cfore  the  reduSion  of  their  fiberian  relatives.  The 
regions  here  over  which  they  ftray  are  about  and 
between  the  rivers  Mefen  and  Petfchora,  therefore 
in  the  governments  of  Archangel  and  Vologda, 
where  they  live  indepejidently,  in  a  flate  of  repara- 
tion  from   oiher    nations.  —  The    Siberian   Sa- 
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ftfOYEb£S,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  uralian  moun* 
tains,  are  in  the  government  of  Tobolflc,  along 
the  coafts  of  the  ftraigbts  of.  Vaigat^  about  the 
exit  of  the  Oby,  between  the  Oby  and  the  Te^ 
nifley,  and  in  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  lowar 
Lena.  Collectively  they  are  more  numerous  than 
the  Oftiaks,  but  like  them  only  fingly  and  dif« 
perfed  in  the  jprodigious  trads  of  country  occu* 
pied  in  common  by  them.  Among  the  nations 
that  apparently  ftand  in  various  degrees  of  affinity 
with  the  Samoyedes,  are  two  kinds  of  OsTiAKsi 
Of  the  origin  and  import  of  this  name  an  account 
has  been  already  given  beneath  a  former  head  *  $ 
^here  we  likewife  faw,  that  undet  this  denomina- 
tion three  tribes  were  comprehended,  namely :  the 
Oftiaks  of  the  Oby,  of  the  Naryro,  and  of  the 
Tenifley.  The  firft  of  thefe  manifeftly  belong  to 
the  finnifli  hive ;  not  endrely  with  the  like  convic- 
tion, we  arrange  the  two  iaft  among  the  Samoyedes. 
—  The  KARYM  OsTiAlts,  who  are  alfo  called  Mo^ 
tafes,  are  about  the  upper  parts  of  the  Surgut,  in 
the  diftrids  of  the  Oby  quite  to  the  Narym,  and 
about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ket  and  Tom.  «— 
The  YENissBY  OsTiAKS,  though  they  refemble  th^ 
two  other  nations  of  that  name  in  appellation  and 
mode  of  life,  yet  fpeak  a,  language  fo  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Oftiaks,  as  welt  as  from  all 
the  fiberian  tongues,  that  they  might  be  rather  taken 
for  races  of  a  particular  nation,  though  not  the 

^  See  the  article  Fikms,  ante  fed.  s. 
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fmaJWft.  ijidfcarions  of  their  origin  has  been  hitherto 
difeavered  *«  Thefe  dwell  about  the  inferior  Ye- 
oiflej,  near  and  between  the  Samoyedes.  When 
the  Ruffians,  in  the  feventeenth  century,  had  ex- 
tended: their  conquefts  hither,  thefe  Oftiaks  not 
ooi;  ioimcdiately  fubmicted,  but  alfo  affifted  the 
Rnfiians  to'fubdue  the  neighbouring  nations.  In 
proportion  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  ground  they 
occopy,  they  are  not  numerous. 

The  following  petty  tribes,  on  account  of  their 
llmilarity  .in  features,  manner  of  life,  and  language, 
are  with  gf cat  juftice  clalTed  with  the  Samoyedrs : 
theKoiBALS,  on  the  Yeni^ey  ;  the  Soyotcs- and 
MuTORis^  both  in  the  fayane  mountains  v  the  Tu- 
BiKZEsr^  on  the  left  fhore  of  the  Yenifley  ;  the 
Kamatschintzes  or  KaimafcheS)  round  the  fource 
of  the  rivers  Kana  and  Mana ;  the  Yurales  or 
Yurakes^  between  the  Oby  and  the  Yeniffey ;  the 
E1araoass£s,  in  the  udinikoi  circle,  and  a  few 
ftiU  more  inconiiderable  remnants  of  nations. 

.  2«  The  nations  which  we  comprehend  .under  the 
general  head  of  eastbrn-siberian  nations  are 
the  Yukaghtres,  the  Kamtlhadales,  the  Koriaks, 
the  Tfcbuktrches,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
eaftern  fiberian-ameriatn   Archipelago^  the  KuriU 

*  Among  the  Tartars  of  Krafnoyarflc,  Afancs,  or  Offa- 
nci,  the  Chotovtzei^  and  Schatka^  the  Arintzet  fpeak  this  lao- 
^;iiage9  though  in  different  diale^^s.  They  are  not  therefore 
TartaiB,  becauCe  they  have  intercourfe  with  the  Tartais»  and» 
though  foUoirmg  the  fame  mode  of  Iifc»  have  another  language ; 
probably  they-are  a  mingled  remainder  of  the  YeniBey  Oiliaks. 

.  lisas, 


liatis,  and  the  Aleutans.  Of  thefe  feveral  people^ 
the.  Yukaghires  have  a  certain  refemblance  with  the 
Yakutes^  the  Tfchuktfches  with  the  northern-iflan- 
ders,  the  Kamtlhadales  with  feme  of  the  Kurillians, 
and  the  Koriaks  form  as  it  were  the  connefling 
link  between  the  Tfchuktfches  and  the  Kamtfba^ 
dales.  Yet,  after  all,  the  variations  of  thefe  na« 
tions  are  dill  greater  than  their  points  of  refem* 
biance ;  therefore^  till  we  have  more  accurate  hifto^ 
rical  accounts^  which  are  here  entirely  wanting^ 
and  of  obtaining  which  fcafcely  any  hope  can  be 
entertained,  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  common 
origin.  For  which  reafon  we  are  only  able  here  to 
rank  them  according  to  their  geographical  fituation^ 
and  not  by  their  fuppofed  affinity. 

The  north-^eafternmoft  part  of  the  terra  firma  of 
Siberia  was  known  to  the  Ruflians  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fevcnteenth  Century:  the  conqueft  of  it^ 
however,  proceeded  but  ilowly,  from  the  innume* 
rable  obftacles  they  had.  to  encounter*  Till  the 
year  1690  nothing  was  known  of  Kamtfhatka,  ex^ 
cept  what  was  told  in  vague  Reports :  the  poflfeflion 
of  this  country  waa  entered  upon  in  1696.  The 
Kurilly  iflands  were  difcovered  in  1710.  In  the 
year  1727  the  maritime  expeditions  ^ere  beguil 
under  the  command  of  captain  Behring,  which 
continued  till  the  year  174T9  and  by  which  the 
liorth-eaftem  coafts  of  Siberia,  the  inland  fea  be^ 
tween  Siberia  and  America,  and  even  that  continent^ 
were  in  part  newly  difcovtred,  and  partly  accurately 
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explored  and  aLfcertained.  Thefe  countries  and 
iilands  were  afterwards  tilited  by  ruffian  *  hunters 
and  merchants,  and  by  degrees  made  tributary. 
Tfchuktfchi-nofs,  or  the  promontory  o(  Tfchuktfchii 
and  in  general  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Anadyr, 
were  earlier  known  than  Kamtihatka,  having  bren 
conquered  in  1738.  But,  it  being  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  retain  the  favage  inhabitants  of  thefe  wild 
and  dreary  regions  in  obedience,  they  have  been 
abandoned  from  time  to  time  to  their  independencd 
The  obdacles  and  difficulties  arifing  from  the  great 
diftance,  the  pathlefs  regions  and  the  rudenefs  of 
the  inhabitants,  have  hitherto  rendered  a  more  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  thefe  nations  nearly  unattain* 
able.  All  that  we  know  of  them  confifts  in  fome 
broken  accounts  collected  and  publiflied  either  bj 
paffing  mariners^  or  by  unlettered  hunters  and  mer* 
chants.  Befides,  but  little  information  is  to  be  ex« 
pe£ted  of  the  origin  and  tranfadions  of  tribes  who 
live  without  writing,  and  perhaps  even  without  tra* 
ditions. 

The  YuKAOHitiES  occupy  the  northemmofl  partt 
of  the  territory  of  the  Yakuts  bordering  on  the 
Fro2en»ocean,  from  the  Yama  to  the  Kolyma. 
They  were  known  to  the  ruffian  conquerors  as 
early  as  the  Yakutes ;  but,  owing  to  their  wild 
and  impaifable  deferts,  could  not  be  completely 
brought  to  fubjedion  till  the  year  ]639.  They 
had  never  feen  a  horfe,  though  that  fpedes  of  ani- 

*  Promutfchleaiuki« 
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finals  was  found  among  the  Yakutes,  and  therefore 
they  appear  to  have  been  for  a  great  length  of  time 
confined  to  their  cold,  fenny,  and  mountainous 
diftrifls.  llie  whole  people,  at  the  revifion  before 
the  laft,  paid  taxes  only  for  about  a  thoufand  heads  ; 
but  it  was  fo  eafy  for  them  in  their  deferts  to  evade 
.  the  payment,  that  their  entire  population  may  he 
compuc^  at  a  much  higher  number. 

The  dreary,  rocky,  unfruitful  mountain-ridges^ 
which  form  the  peninfuja  of  Kamtfbatka,  have  air- 
ways, in  all  probability,  had  their  peculiar  inha- 
bitants ;  namejy,  the  Koriaks  in  .the  northern  part 
oppofite  the  continent,  and  the  Kamtsjiadalbs  on 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  peninfula.  Thefe  latter 
call  themfelyes  Itelmans*  that  is,  inhabitants.  The 
country  has  its  name  from  the  river  Kamtfhatka, 
which  again  was  fo  called i  it  feems,  from  fome  brave 
warrior  named  Konfata*  The  origin  and  the  fates 
and  fortunes  of  the  Kamt0iadales  are  utterly  un^ 
known*  3y  their  language,  mode  of  life,  and  bo^ 
dily  formation,  they  may  be  taken  to  be  a  diltindt 
people,  related  with  fome  neighbouring  iflanders. 
Their  number,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
1760,  amounts  to  about  three  thoufand  males; 
but  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  really  three  or  four 
times  larger. 

The  Koriaks  probably  have  their  name  from 
the  word  Kora,  which  in  their  language  fignifies  a 
rein-deer.  They  dwell  about  the  northern  part  of  the 
penfliinlkoi-gulf  and  in  the  north  of  Kamtlhatka, 
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near  and  among  the  Kamcihadales,  Tunguie^^ 
Lamutet,  and  Tfchuktfcbes.  The  ctrcumftaQce 
that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  hiftory  of  their 
fouthern  neighbours,  and  ilill  more  the  great  like* 
nefs  they  bear  to  many  iilandcrs  of  the  Eaftern* 
oceaA>  and  even  with  the  nearefl  Americans  be- 
yond the  (traights,  gives  room  to  fuppofe  that  they, 
and  for  the  fame  reafons  the  Tfchuktfcbes,  are  the 
primitive  poffeflfors  of  thefe  coafts,  who  either  came 
over  from  the  continent  of  America,  or  were  dU 
yXdcA  by  the  probable  infraction  of  the  fea,  and  the 
confequent  feparation  of  the  two  quarters  of  the 
world.  In  numbers  the  Koriaks  are  about  equal  to 
the  Kamtihadales. 

The  TscHUKTscHEs  occupy  the  north-eaftern 
point  of  Siberia  towards  the  Frozen-ocean  and 
the  Eaftern-ocean,  which  is  called  the  Tfchuktfchy* 
cape,  and  have  in  all  refpefts  fo  much  Aniiiarity 
with  the  Koriaks,  that  one  might  eafily  be  tempted 
to  take  the  two  nations  for  relational  ftems.  They 
may  be  computed  at  four  thoufand  bows. 

The  KuRiLLiANS  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands, 
named  after  them?  in  the  Eaftern-ocean.  They 
bear  not  all  the  fame  appellation,  and  likewife  dif- 
fer much  in  language  and  manner  of  life ;  fome 
verging  more  upon  the  Japanefe,  and  others  on  the 
Kamtfliadales.  In  the  year  1766  all  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  iflands  tributary  to  the  ruffian  empire  were 
rpgifter^d  at  two  hundred  and  fizty-two  h^ads. 

The 
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The  Aleutaws,  laftly,  inhabit  the  chain  of 
iflands  denominated  from  them,  extending  from 
Kamtfhatka  north-eaftward$  to  the  continent  of 
America.  In  proportion  to  the  dimenfions  of  their 
illands  they  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  at  prefettt 
are  moftly  fubjed  to  the  tribute. 


SECTION    VII. 
Difper/td  Bands  of  European  and  AJiatic  Nations. 

Tke  laft  Se£lion  of  this  claflification  comprifes 
the  feveral  bodies  of  European  and  Asiatic  na« 

TIONS  DISPERSED  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS    OF  THE    EM- 

FIRE.  The  number  of  them  all  together  is  indeed 
very  confiderable ;  but  €ach  diftinS:  nation  is  not 
fufliciently  numerous  for  being  here  allowed  a  fepa^ 
rate  place.  Befides^  the  majority  of  them  are  only 
emigrated  colonies  from  larger  nations,  who  have  vo- 
luntarily fettled  on  a  variety  of  occafions  and  in 
different  ways  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  rufliaa 
empire.  We  here  pafs  over  at  once  the  colonies 
before-named,  as  enough  has  been  laid  concerning 
them. 

Of  all  the  european  nations  that  £aill  under  this 
"head,  none  is  more  numerous  than  the  oerman. 
In  the  governments  of  Riga,  Reval,  and  Courland, 
they  form  the  mod  confiderable^  though  not  the 
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mod  numerous  part  of  the  inhabitants.    The  nobU 
licjr  in  thefe  provinces  confift  moftly  of  the  defcen^ 
dants  of  the  teutonic  knights,    tvho,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,    conquered 
thefe  countries  for  themfelves  and  the  churchy  and 
made  the  natives  their  (laves.    Even  the  burghers 
and  free  people,  or  the  greater  pare  of  the  townf- 
men,  ure  Germans,  xvho  have  gradually,  fince  the  ^ 
difcovery  of  Livoma,   reforted  thither  and  fettled* 
Thdr  number  is  very  confiderable,  and  though  it 
be  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  prpper  natives, 
the  Lettes  and  the  Edhonians,  yet  the  german  lan- 
guage may  be  confidered  as  predominant  in  thofe 
governments.    According  to  a  probable  calculation, 
founded  on  the  laft  enumeration,  the  Germans  re- 
fiding  in  the  government  of  Riga  amount  to  thirty 
thoufand,   and  thofe  in  that  of  Reval  to  fifteen 
thoufand ;  in  Courland  they  are  probably  ftill  more 
numerous.     Both  in  Mofco  and  in  Su  Peterfburg 
they  live  by  thoufands ;  in  the  latter  alone  they  ar^ 
known  to  be  upwards  of  feventeen  thouland.    Even 
in  the  government  of  that  city,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Vyborg,  they  form  no  inooniiderable  part  of  the 
nobility  and  citizens.      As  colopifts,  properly  fo 
called,  or  countrymen,  many  thoufand  german  fa«i 
milies  came  in  1 763  into  the  governments  of  St. 
Peteriburg,'  Saratof,  Yoronetch,  and  Tchernigof^ 
^  fettlers,  the  number  of  whom  fince  the  year  1783 
{s  much  increafed  by  new  fett]enie|its  in  the  goven^* 
ffie^t  pf  Ekatarinoflaf^  ai^d  in  the  province  pf  Tau- 
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rida.  AH  thefe  and  the  multitude  of  fuch  as  live 
feparately  about  the  empire,  taken  together,  may 
probably  far  exceed  a  hundred  thoufand. 

Of  the  other  european  nations,  there  are  only 
detached  colonies,  efpecially  in  the  large  towns.  In 
the  governments  of  Vyborg  and  Reval,  and  on 
fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  Baltic,  «a  number  of  the 
(nhabitants  are  Swedes,  though  not  to  a  confix 
derable  amount*  The  iilands  Vorms  and  Rpgen  in 
the  Baltic  are  partly  inhabited  by  Dakes*  Thefe, 
however,  as  well  as  people  from  the  other  european 
nations,  are  mod  numerous  in  Mofco  and  St.  Pet 
terfburg,  and  in  fome  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
empire.  In  moil  of  the  fea-ports  are  Englishmei/^ 
who,  however,  feldom  fix  there,  but  as  foon  as  their 
affairs  will  permit,  return  to  their  native  country. 

French  are  difperfcd  in  confiderable  numbers 
over  the  whole  empire  ;  the  plan  lately  devifed  for 
eftabliihing  a  colony  of  emigrants  in  the  fouthem 
governments,  has  not  hitherto  been  put  into  execu- 
tion. Befides  the  Italians  we  meet  with  in  the 
capital  towns^  there  are  alfo  in  the  province  of 
Taurida  fome  remains  of  that  people,  the  defcen- 
dants  of  thofe  who  fettled  there  during  the  period 
that  the  Genoefe  were  in  poffeflion  of  the  peninfula, 

Greeks  are  in  Little-Ruffia,  at  Neihin,  in  the 
government  of  Tchernigof,  in  that  of  Ekatari- 
noilaf,  and  in  Taurida,  where  they  form  in  fome 
meafure  refpedable  colonies.  Their  number  in 
the  Krjmea  wjis  formerly  very  confiderable ;    but 

to 
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in  the  year  1778  the  inhabitanu  of  the  Kriioea, 
who  vcre  of  the  greek  religion,  applie4  by  a  re* 
fcript  fubrcxibed  by  the  metropolitans  of  Gothia 
adud  Keffa  to  the  emprefs,  requefting  to  be  admitted 
«5  fubje£ls  of  the  ruffian  empire,  which  was  grant- 
ed by  a  manifefto  in  the  year  1779.  The  emprdls 
defrayed  the  expences  of  their  tranfport  from  the 
Krim,  and  affigned  to  them  a  coofiderable  trad  of 
country  bordering  on  the  Solonoya  and  the  fea  of 
Azof:  the  merchants,  however,  and  the  trading 
part  of  the  colony  were  fent  to  the  newly  ereStcd 
towns  of  Ekatarinoilaf  and  Mariupol.  After  the 
ruffians  had  had  taken  pofleffion  of  the  Krim,  the 
Greeks  for  the  moft  part  went  thither  again. — In 
the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf  are  alfo  Ax.bani« 
ANs,  Moldavians,  Valakhians,  and  Arnauts, 
though  in  no  great  numbers. 

The  OTTOMAN  Turks,  who,  either  by  the  for* 
tune  of  war,  or  by  the  capture  of  particular  cities 
and  provinces,  are  become  fubje£ks  of  the  vj£^dn 
empire,  have  for  the  greater  part  difperfed ;  they 
no  where  form  what  may  be  properly  called  colonies, 
yet  they  are  found  together  in  fmall  numbers  at 
Orenburg,  in  the  former  Otchakof-ftepp^,  and  in 
other  places,  —  In  the  diftrifts  of  Aftrakhan  and 
Orenburg  are  found  many  Persians;  alfo  on  the 
Kamma  there  is  a  colony  of  Perfians  and  Arabs.  — 
The  Arhenians  are  particularly  numerous  in  the 
towns  of  Orenburg,  Kitzliar,  Mofdok,  St.  Petert 
burg,  and  Mofco  j  J>ut  efpecially  in  the  govern* 

ments 
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ments  of  Caacafus  and  Ekatarinollaf,  vhere  cfaey 
compofe  a  tolony  confining  of  fome  tboufands* 
The  town  Nachitfcbevan,  on  the  Don,  is  almoft 
rtitirely  inhabited  by  them.  They  were  formerly, 
next  to  the  Tartars,  the  moft  numerous  in  the 
Krim ;  but  a  great  part  of  them  in  the  year  1 7^9 
withdrew  with  the  krimean  Greeks  into  RuiEa*  -^ 
In  Aftrakhan  and  KitzUar  are  likewife  fettlements 
of  Indians,  who  partly  originate  from  Hindoftaii, 
and  partly  from  the  province  of  Multan. 

To  conclude ;  there  are  in  Ruilia  very  coniidera* 
ble  colonies  of  the  two  wandering  nations,  who 
are  everywhere  at  home,  and  have  nowhere  any 
country,  namely  Jews  and  GypHes.  The  Jews 
are  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  polifh  provin-^ 
ces  which  now  belong  to  the  ruffian  empire }  and 
they  are  feen  in  pretty  flrong  bodies  on  the  borders 
of  the  neighbouring  governments  :  whereas  in  the 
reft  of  Ruffia  they  are  found  very  fparingly,  and 
in  moft  parts  not  at  all.  Taurida,  however,  is  an 
exception  to  this,  where  they  are  partly  fixed  as 
antient  inhabitants.  At  the  time  when  the  Chaza- 
res  were  mafters  of  the  Krimea,  even  fome  of  their 
fovereigns,  according  to  their  traditions,  profefled 
the  religion  of  Mofes.  -p— The  Gypsies  are  particu- 
larly in  the  provinces  of  both  Great  and  Little 
iiuffia,  where  they  ftroll  about  in  large  companies* 
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From  this  contracted  view^  in  which  feme  few 
other  petty  tribes  are  entirely  overlooked,  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ruffian  empire  form  at 
lead  EIGHTY  DISTINCT  NATIONS,  as  Well  in  thdr 
lineage  as  in  their  manners  and  their  language  efTen- 
tially  different  from  each  other  •.  —  To  fee  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  multitude  of  nations  and  tnbes  united 
in  one  body-politic  is  certainly  a  curious  phscnome- 
non,  of  which  we  (hould  look  in  vain  for  another 
example  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.      This  miiu 
gled  mafs  of  people,  fo  extremely  numerous,  pre- 
fents  a  fpe£tacle  which  mud  be  highly  interefUng 
CO  every  reflefting  obferver.     Its  phyfical,    civile 
and  moral  ftate  forms  a  grand  and  inftrudive  pic* 
ture,  in  which  are  feen  all  the  modificadocs  where* 
of  this  ftate,  by  the  moft  various  caufes  and  opera- 
tions, is  fufceptible :   a  commentary  on  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  iiluftrative  of  the  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  civilization  by  the  moft  lively  and  ftriking 
example.  —  On  the  whole  fcale  of  human  nature, 
from  the  rude  and  brutal  condition  to  the  fummit 
of   fenfible    and  intelle£tual    refinement,  there  is 
fcarcely  a  remarkable  tranfition  which  may  not  be 
matched  from  the  foregoing  lift.      Here  are  feen 
nations  of  hunters  and  fishers,  roaming  about 
then-  forefts,  without  permanent  habitations,  defy- 

•  In  this  enumeration,  tlic  collateral  branches  of  the  Ruffiana, 
Kalmuks,  and  Tartani,  as  well  as  the  rdatWe  tribes  of  the  Qi% 
tijilis  pf  the  Yenifleyy  are  not  included. 

ing 
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ing  all  dangers  and  indifferent  to  the  accommoda* 
tions  of  life,  who  have  fcarcely  any  notion  of  pro- 
perty, vho  feed  upon  raw  fieih  and  unprepared 
fruits,  and  wrap  themfelves  in  the  ikins  of  the  bea(l» 
with  which  they  contend  for  their  exiftence,  and 
by  which  they  fuftain  their  lives. — ^ear  to  thefe 
we  find  pastor  al  nations,  obtaining  their  nouriib* 
ment,  their  clothing,  and  even  a  fort  of  affluence 
folely  from  their  flocks  and  herds ;  living  with  them 
in  moveable  tents  on  everlafting  .perambulations^ 
and  paiBng  their  days  in  a  patriarchal  fimplicity  of 
manners,  generally  without  the  art  of  writing,  and 
without  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  money.— 
Again  w  J  behold  nations,  who  devote  themfelves 
to  the  labours  of  agriculture,  carrying  on  their 
various  occupations,  one  while  incomplete  and  dir 
re^ed  to  fingle  objects,  at  another  on  a  general 
fcale  and  with  ingenuity  and  induftry.  We  ob« 
ferve  the  progrefs  of  culture,  in  regions  where  the 
virgin  earth,  the  firft  time  for  thoufands  of  years, 
opens  her  bofom  to  the  ftrange  hand  of  the  coun* 
tryman  ;  and,  where  inftead  of  temporary  huts  of 
felt,  houfes  and  villages  arife  to  our  view.  —  With 
equal  furprife  we  fee  villages  changed  into  towns, 
and  houfes  into  palaces,  where  productive  in* 
DUSTRY  has  ereded  her  manufactories,  and  where 
diligence  coUeds  the  products  of  the  dUlant  parts 
of  the  world  for  traffic. 

As  all  the  gradations  of  living  are  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ruffian  empire,  fo  we  fee  alfo 
-    •  examples 
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cKamptes  of  all  the  modificadons  of  ctyti^  cairsTt* 
TirrioN.   Among  the  Tfchuktfchcs  and  the  bhabit-* 
ants  of  the  Eaftcm4£[es  we  fcarcely  find  an  idea  of 
Ibcial  coonefHon ;  among  other  naciom  in  the  eaft 
of  Siberia  and  among  the  Laplanders,  we  perceive  in 
the  i^AMiJLY-GpvERWMENT  of  fathers  and  elders,  the 
firfl  rude  iketch  of  monarchy ;  bat  far  more  confi« 
derable  is  the  number  of  thofe  who  divide  tbem« 
fefres  into  stems  and  hordes,  which  are  again  part« 
•d  into  races«     A  pure  democracy  is  difcemible 
in  the  generality  of  the  branches  of  Kozaks ;  while 
the  Kalmuks  and  Kirghiles  have  a  mixed  a£Pc;Bi.i« 
'  CAK  MONARCHY.    Not  lefs  numerous  are  the  cor- 
ruptions of   thefe  feveral  forms  of   government, 
which  all  at  lad  diflblve  into  tilp elements  of  unli* 
MiTED  MONARCHY.  —  Some  natioos  have  a  famI'* 
jLY-NOBiJLiTY  hereditary  in  their  offspring ;    while 
Others  have  only  a  P£RsoNAL-tioBiLiTY,  founded  on 
the  refpeftability  of  age,  on  the  influence  of  wealth, 
or  on  the   brilliancy  of  perfonal  talents.  —  Of  all 
the  .modifications  of  civil  conilitution  none  is  per- 
haps fo  fingulJ^r  as  the  military  democracy  of   the 
Kozaks,  the  ef&nce  and  aim  of  which  is  war,  and 
even  of  which  we  have  been  wicnefies  of  a  corrup- 
tion, in  its   denying  the  other  half  of  the  human 
race  all  civil  and  domellic  community* 

Not  leis  edifying  and  diverfiBed  is  the  view  of  the 

RELIGIOUS    IDEAS  AND  FORMS    OF    WCRSHIP  which 

thefe  nations  have  adopted  for  the  fervice  and  the 
honour  of  the  Supreme  Being.    We  find  in  the 

ruf&aa 
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reffian  empire  not  only  the  g^ncralhy  of  the 
known  parties  and  fefls  of  the  christian  faith,* 
but  the  JEWISH,  theMOHAMMEDAR,  the  JUAMA^and 
the  scHAMANE  religions  have  here  their  numerous 
votaries*  *—  Fronv  the  moft  monftrous  polythiism 
to  the  total,  unacquainiance  with  ^^Y  ^^^  of  a  f u« 
preiae  inteliigence,  there  are  iaoumerable  turnings 
jn  which  the  human  intelled  may  ftray^  and  the 
religious  (pinions  of  the  favage  and  balf-favage 
tribes  of  the  rufl^an  empire,  pr^fent  us  with  no  io- 
confiderable  a  fupplemeut  to .  the  hiftory.  of  thefe 
aberrations.  ' 

Great  as  the  difference  is  between  the  modes  of 
life,  .ccmftitutions,  and  religions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  rufTua  empire,  fo  motley  and  various  is  alfo 
the  pifkure  of   their  physical  conditioi^*    their 

.MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  DRESSES,  PWELUNGS,  UTBlf* 

vsiLs,  and  weapons.  What  a  contraft  between  the 
•flat,  broad,  beardieis  phyfiognomy  and  the  yellow 
'figure-painted  ikin  of  the  eaft-fiberian  nations,  and 
the  european  form  and  complexion  of  die  feveril 
genuine  ruilian  ftems !  What  a  diftance  from  the 
'^earth-holes  of  the  Samoyedes  to  the  palaces  of  the 
refidence,  from  the  needle-work  of  fiflibones  and 
finews  to  the  weaving  of  tapeftry,  from  the  fling 
and  the  arrow  to  the  fire-nms  of  the  modern  arc 
of  war  in  Europe !  —  If  the  view  of  fuch  a  great 
and  ftriking  diverfity  in  all  the  concerns  of  man« 
kind,  and  in  all  the  difplays  of  their  aftivity,  aiFord' 
inllru£tive  and  entertaining  matter  for  refledion^ 

2  our 
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SECTION    L 
Population  of  the  Ruffian  Empire. 

DisTmcuiSHiNG  the  term  population  from  popu^ 
hufnefsy  we  underftand  by  the  former  the  bare  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country ;  by  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  ground  on  which  they  dwell.  This  ex- 
planation being  premifed^  no  doubt  can  be  enter* 
tained  that  the  ruilian  empire^  which,  in  regard  to 
its  (pperficial  contents,  is  exceeded  by  no  country  in 
the  world,  muft  alfo,  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  Its  people,  be  reckoned  among  the  moft  power- 
ful. The  knowledge  of  this  important  fubjed  is 
founded  on  the  enumerations  or  revifions,  as  they 
are  ftyled  in  Ruffia,  which  were  firft  fet  on  foot  by 
Peter  the  great  in  the  year  1723,  and  which  have 
fmce  been  repeated  at  the  diftance  of  every  twenty 
years.  The  occafion  of  thefe  enumeradons  was  the 
colle£Uon  of  the  head-money,  or  the  perfonal  tax 
which'  every  male  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  either 
boors  or  burghers  is  bound  annually  to  pay, .  and 
which  has  continued  to  be  the  main  objeft  of  thefe 
revifions  to  the  prefent  day.  Agreeably  to  this  end^ 
therefore,  they  neither  extend  through  all  the  ranks 
nor  all  the  tribes  of  the  empire ;  the  nobility,  the 

clergy. 
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^Iergy>  the  whole  military  and  civil  eftabliihment,  the 
court  eftablifhment,  the  fchools  and  feminaries,  the 
greater  part  of  the  nomadic  nations  — as  well  as  the 
whole  female  fex,  are  excluded.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  regifter  of  the  revifion  appear  all  the  males  of 
the  clafles  fubje£t  to  the  poll-tax^  the  fuckling  as  well  . 
as  the  fuperannuated  old  man ;  and  neither  the  births 
nor  the  deaths  'are  brought  into  the  account  till  the 
fucceeding  enumeration.  At  the  firft  revifions  were 
omitted  likewife  the  provinces  of  Livonia  and  Lit* 
tIe-Ruffia,  which  at  that  titne  paid  no  head-money ; 
and  as  the  management  of  that  bufinefs  was  given 
to  commiffaries  who  had  more  in  view  their  private 
intereft  than  the  truth  of  the  eftimat^,  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  if  their  ftatements  generally  proved  fliort  of 
what  the  real  number   of  the  people  might  be. 

At  the  firft  revifion  in  the  year  17^3:  (which, 
however,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  following,  were 
'  never  entirely  finiihed  in  one  year)  the  perfons  fub- 
je£t  to  the  tax  were  given  in  at  5,794,928.  In  this 
ftatement  are  comprifed  the  boors  working  in  the 
mines  in  the  year  1735  ;  but  all  the  provinces  and 
ranks  which  at  that  time  were  not  fubjeded  to  the 
•head-money  were  omitted.  At  the  iecond  revifion, 
in  1743,  there  were  found  6,643,335,  and  at  the 
third  71363,348;  which  fum,  if  we  double  it  for 
the  female  fex,  and  join  them  with  the  later  enu- 
merations in  the  provinces  ftot  fubjefl  to  the  poll- 
tax,  a  total  will  arife  of  about  twenty  millions  of 
perfons '  which  the  ruffian  empire  may  have  con«' 

L  x.  2      ^  tained 
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taiQed  iibQQt  the  ycafr  1765  w  <he  nunent^ 
gaffes  ^* 

A  very  d^etcat  and  far  juftcr  rdbli:  proeeecU 
^om  the  fourth  revifiooj  which  was  made  in  th« 
year  1783  <«  better  principles  aod  vith  greater  af> 
curacy.  The  maim  iA>}c€t,  to  leani  the  number  of 
the  taxable  people*  wa$  ftill  the  ba&  of  this  ceiu 
fus,  but  it  wai  alfo  ext^iuled  over  aU  the  prpvince^ 
then  fo^eft  to  the  ruffian  fceptre  f  >  including  the 
£nnale  fez,  and  federal  ranks  and  tribes  tSil  theft 
omitted;  the  eftimates  were  not»  as  before,  en- 
trufted  to  particular  revifors,  but  were  made  out  by 
the  town-foagiftrates,  the.  noblemen,  the  prefidents 
and  elders  of  the  crown-boori,  in  which  they  were 
greatly  affifted  by  the  uoion  of  the  former  large  go- 
Temmems  and  the  newly-inftituted  viceroyalty-con- 
Hihition;  the  whole  enumeration  was  completed 
in  one  half  year,  (from  the  end  of  the  year  1781 
to  July  1 782O  and  only  the  governments  of  Kolfay*- 
van,  Toboifl^  and  Irkutik,  on  account  of  their  be- 
ing fo  vaft  and  fo  remote,  wa'e  left  till  January 
1783  ;  the  fi^tements  were  ordered  to  be  made  out 
according  to  prefcribed  fchcdules  of  a  tabulary 
form,  in  which,  regard  was  had  to  Several '  political 

*  The  £uBe  soiouAt  k  given  hj  Scbloetzer  for  the  fiime  time^ 
in  hii  hook  on  the  inooxioiifi^efs  of  the  fmall-poK  in  Ruflis» 
p«  132  ;  hut  he  feema  to.  have  included  all  theclafles  of  people, 
numhered  and  unnumbered* 

f  Among  which  remains  hitherto  unnntnbered,  the  firft  ac- 
quifition  from  Poland  of  the  year  1773,  containing  19226,964 
iJlhabitaiiti. 

matters; 
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xMXttti }  dt  the  fame  tiftid  they  were  AttStod  fo  bd 
made  with  the  utmdft  ^ccoraty,  knd  <ht  ^nalties 
were  very  fev^e  in  aSks  of  concealitieat  of  ev^ion  *• 
By  tha  Kfts  '^  that  revilion,  there  were  foiSLttd  id 
be^  tn  the  forty-oiie  vkeroyftkies  df  tMrhieh  RxMi 
it  that  tfme  confifted^  of  inate  4ifhrt>itantd : 
Merchants       -  \.    ^    -    •    •        107,408 

Bnrgheta        -  ^-    -^    -    ^  -.     *93j7$3 

Odnodvortt!  and  Fr6e  tovuh- 

ttfrnea   -   ^    .    -    •  -      773*^^ 

'     t;*em))t  from  ta*e«       -'    .  i.      3^0,836 

'/  Ci^own-boors       -    -     -    -  •   4,^74,60;$ 

t^riiate-boorg       i    •     -    •  •    ^78,235    ;- 


^tMafcaMia^ 
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The  number  of  females  was  onlv  known  of  foqw 
governments  ;  if  we  double  the  above  amount  for 
them,  we  obtain  in  the  enumerated.,  clafles  ,of 
the  faid  >  one*and-forty  viceroyalries^  a  tola! ,  of 
25,677,000  perfons  of  both  fexes.  —  The  auth^iv  * 
ticity  of  thefe  ilatements  can  only  be  Uable  to  one 
doubt,  namely,  that  the  real  number  of  the  people 
may  be  greater  than  by  the, enumerations  it  appears 
to  be:  for,  as  every  man  marked  in  the  revifi^nr 
lifts  aftually  pays  his  tax,  it  i»  not  to  be  €om;dred 
that  thefe  lifts  make  the  population  to  be  larger, 
though  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofable  that  they  make  it 

^  The  imperhft  nttnifiofto  and  decree  of  th^  Cmate  conceriC 
kg  the  fourth  nii^rl,  lii  Ute  St.  Pet^rfbiN^ifohk  JoKitial  of  the 
year  lylif  toauvt.p.jpt. 

hi'i  fmaller 
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Imaller  than  in  fa&  it  is^  becaule  concealment  is  at- 
tended with  fuch  a  material  advantage. 

Thus  far.  we  are  enablec^  to  ground  the  calculatkn 
of  the  number  of  the  people  on  adual  enumerations; 
but  for  the  ftate  of  the  unnumbered  clafles.  and  for 
the  increafe  of  the  population,  as  well  by  the  great 
acquifitions  fmce  the  year  1783,  as  by  the  very  con- 
fiderable  furplus  of  the  births^  and  the  numerous  ac- 
ceiBons  of  foreign  colonifts,  ^we  have  only  probable 
and  partly^authentigated  data  to  proceed  upon ;  as 
the  refult  of  the  fifth  revifion^  in  1796,  if  it  be  pub- 
liihed,  is  not  yet  come  to  hand.  In  the  mean  time» 
the  following  calculation,  made  with  the  greateft 
nicety,  of  -examination,  may  well  be  admitted  to 
fupply  that  defeft. 

By  the  revifion  of  1783,  there  were  in 
the  faid  forty-one  governments,  com- 
puting the  female  fex  as  equal  to  the 
male,  of  regiftered  perfons      -      -     25,677,000 

The  amount  of  the  Kozaks  of  the  Don 
and  the  Euxine,  according  to  the 
moft  authentic  private  accounts,  at 

leafl:        -        -        -        -        -      -    220,000 

For  the  unnumbered  tribes  and  clafles 

at  the  time  of  the  fourth  revifion,  we 

cannot,  without  the  higheft  improba* 
'  bility,  allow  lefs  than  ...     1,500,000 

Confequently,  the  ruffian  em|Hre,   in 
..    the  year  1783,  might  have  inhabit- 

ants  amounting  altogether  to      -      27,397,000 

According 
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According  to  the  refults  deduced  from 

experiments  and  obfcrvations  on  the 

fruitfulner*  and  mortality  in  Ruffia,    ^ 

this  mafs  mU^of  itfelf  have  increaf- 

ed  annually  more  thaa  half  ^  mil- 

'  lion.    If,  in  order  to  keep  as  far  as 

poffible  from  all  exaggeration,   we 

dedu£t  the  half   of  this  furplus  of 

-  births,  to  allow  for  the  diminution  it 

may  have  fufferedby  anexcraordi* 

nary  mortality,  as  by  war  j  there  re- 

mains  for  every  year  an  increafe  of 

*  50,000  new  citizens,  which,  exclu- 
fively  of  all  afcending  proportion, 

in  twelve  years  makes  a  fum  total  (^    3,000,000 

The  new   acquilitions  fmcc  the  year 

1783,    or  the  prefent    nine    vice- 
.    royalties  of  Taurida,  Minfk,  Bratx- 

lau,  Vofnefenlk,  Podolia,  Volhynia, 

Courland,  Vilna,  and  Sionim,  con* 
'    tain,  according  to  a  legitimated  ftate- 

ment  already  mentioned  ♦,      -      .      5?7S5»9?^ 
Confequently,  we  may  admit,  by  the 

faoSt  modjcrate  eftimate  j-,  the  popur 

lation 

♦  . 

*  Sec  ▼ol.  U  p*  294«  note. 

f '  That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  jadgc  for  himfelf  of 
the  faimefs  of  this  ftatement,  we  will  here  briAg  together  fomc 
particulan,  tiz. 


htion  of  tlM  rulQaii  bnipire  it  pr»-' 

fenttobe        -     ^-        -      -         36,i5"a,oo«i 

or  in  a  round  fum  thirty-fix  millions 

of  perfons. 

^  Of 


The  land  and  fea  forces,  with  the  milid^  or  the 
mOitary  commandot  of  the  fcreral  guveiiiineiits» 
including  wives  and  children,  can  licarcelj  be  <ct 
down  at  a  lower  number  than  ;        .        - 

According  to  the  eftaUUhmest  of  4e  «iceroyalt» 
every  government  confifttng  of  fen  cirdci  hat 
about  fix  hundred  civil-officers,  without  leckoning 
-the  hoft  of  chancery-pUicemen  and  fcribes,  and  be- 
fides  the  watchmen,  money-tclkrs,  couriers,  &c 
If  we  reckon  the  faad  IbrCf -one  viceroyadtiea 
oo  ao  average  Ht  tea  chcks  each  (aoft  of 
them  have  from  twelve  to  fifuen)  and  the  num- 
ber of  all  At  officers  and  lervants  at  only  a  thou- 
iand  perfons ;  tripling  this  fum  for  fnch  as  are  insi^* 
tied  and  their  £lfliilict,  it  yielils        ...         i  JOyOOd 

The  cuftom-houfis  officers^  ftiand-fohirjpon,  tamd 
and  frontier  riders^  poftmcn,  &e.  with  wives  and 
childrco,  virevrilloiilj  compote  at     •         «        •        SOfOOO 

The  amount  of  the  cuflian  dorgj  is  commonly  dd 
mated  at  iixty-eight  thouCud  perfons,  of  whom 
the  generality  are  married  fecular  priefts.    Includ- 
ing their  fiimiiiss  we  m«y  properly  give  this  dafr  tf       too,000 

Thefe  few  heads  therefore,  by  the  loweft  efti-  —         * 

mate,  already  produce  •        .        .        •  x,>op,ooo 

perfons ;  and  yet  we  have  omitted  the  whole  ncftiility,  the  cooft 
ellablifiiment,  the  imperial  colleges,  the  academte«,  firhoob^  toJ 
feminaries  of  eduottion,  the  foreigners,  the  major  part  of  tbse 
;«k^;^«yi»«  of  Mofco  tad  St.  Peteriborg;  here  aic  aSb  waotio^ 

the 
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Df  tbi$  prodigious  mafs  the  greater  parfc  }ff  bm, 
belongs  to  European  Ruffia. .  The  five  govermbeau 
of  Perm,  Ufa,  Kolhyran,  Tobolfk,  axxi  Irkutfk^ 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  SiberiQ^ 
conttUA  all  €ogeihar>  according  Co  the  revifion^Aft^^ 
only  i>2i5,oco»  or,  ^th  the  unnumbered  ckalfea 
and  tribet,  perhalpt  above  three  millions  and  a  tecif 
of  ii^bitants.  The  populattos  of  the  eurofreoit 
part  is  therefore  about  fourteen  times  greater }  atttd 
the  ruffian  em{ffre»  which  in  regard  to  its  fuperficial 
confento  moftly  belongs  to  Alia,  mud  in  regard  \o 
ks  population  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Ewrapt. 

On  the  fcale  of  the  population  of  d\t  cWop-eAil 
ftateS)  Ruffia  holds  the  fecond  place,  hiving  in  thii 


ijfcuii  ■  >w  I  >  I     I     n 


the  wandering  or  uncIWltzed  tribes,  the .  vagabosd^r  wfA  £a^ 
tiTcs,  itc.  as  well-  as  the  prifoners  and  crimtoals  ^ndeznoed  to 
the  public  works,  the  number  of  whom  would  be  incredibly 
hrgCf  if  it  were  not  at  times  diminilhed  by  manifeflos  of  grace.  *— 
That  otur  ffatcment  is  not  too  higli,  if  we  reckort '  aW  thtfe^  d^- 
fcnptions  at  300,000,  will  be  evident  from  the  follo^M^  ^cHi^art- 
fea«  In  the  ibrty-one  govnmoients  of  the  raffiaft  tmpit^  no 
■lore  than  twelve  of  them  htve  delivered  ia  any  near  fUtement  df 
the  feoude  fex  or  the  exempted  chfles ;  and  though  even  of  theCe 
twelve  eftimates  not  one  is  entirely  complete,  yetthe  difierence 
amounts  to  upwardis  of  1,607,000  perfons>  as  the  ftim  of  the 
ioha^itaDts  of  all  the  forty-one  govertfffierits,  by  the  revlfidd* 
lifts,  is  001^15,677,000,  but  accordiirg  to  t^e  ftaciflie  tables  if  H 
fbt  dowa  at  37,s8i4.,ooo.  How' muck  tfdre  confid^rable  wouM 
set  this  difference  be  if  we  had  ottly  from  aH  the  govermnents/rti^ 
daU^  and  how  entirely  different  would  the  refult  appear,  if  it 
Cbuld  be  flsade  out  of  4iJ7  the  claffes  and  with  the  utmoft  accuracy. 
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ld^)ed  ooly  the  ottoman  empire  abore  it,  which  U 
ttfuaily  admitted  to  have  forty-nine  millions  of  in- 
habitants, whereof  aght  millions  are  ftated  to  be  in 
£urope»  chirty-fix  in  Afia,  and  five  in  Africa.     £x- 
dttcCng  the  parts  of  both  tbefe  countries  which  lie 
out  of  Europe  from  this  comparifon,  it  will  follow 
that  Ruflia  has  the  largeft  population  of  all   tho 
ftates  of  Europe. — The  countries  which  come 
ncareft  to  the  ruilian  empire  in  this  regard,  are  the 
.germanic  ftates,  which  may  be  admitted  at  twenty- 
fix  millions ;  France,  to  which  we  may  ftili,    not- 
withflanding  the  havoc  brought  on  by  various  means 
fince  the  revolution,  allow  twenty  five  millions ;  and 
the  Rates  of  Auflria,  which  may  be  taken  at  about 
an  equal  number.      Of  the  neighbouring  ftates 
whofe  relative  intercfts  are  of  importance  to'  Ruflia^ 
Pruffia  and  Sweden  are  the  moft  remarkable.     The 
former,  with  its  lately  acquired  pofieflions  In  Poland 
and  the  circle  of  Franconia,  has  about  the  fourth ; 
the  latter  the  eleventh  part  of  the  popuiauon  of  the 
rufEan  empire. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  population  in  the 
feveral  governments  varies  very  much.  According 
to  the  precept  that  was  iflued  concerning  the  erec- 
tion of  them,  each  was  to  contain  not  more  than  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  thoufand  males ;  but» 
as  by  reafon  of  a  difference  in  local  circumftances, 
it  was  found  inconvenient  to  adhere  ftri£Uy  to  that 
injunftion,  many  governments  obtained  at  their 

very 
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wry  firft  ^eftioif,  fome.^  laiur  and*  feme  a'DtnaUer 
number  of  petlbns:;  and  this  ^equality  has.fince 
been  coniiderably  augmented  by  the  natural  increafe, 
^d  l>y  new  comers  on  one  hand,  and.  emigrations 
on  the  other.  The  mod  popotous  government  is 
at  prefent  that  of  Mofco, /which,  including  the  me. 
tropolis,  contains  upwards  of  x,  139,000  perfons; 
the  lowed  population  is.  that,  of  the  province  of  Tau« 
rida,  which,  is  computed  to  have  about.  i.56»c>oo 
inhabitants*  —  Several  of  thefe  governments,  in  re- 
gard to  population,  may  vie  with  foreign  kiQgdoms  % 
aS"  the  government  of  Mofco,  which  is  on  a  level 
with  Denmark ;  or  that  of  C^ucafus,  which  (though 
only  the  thirty-feventh  in  the  gradation  of  the  feve« 
ral  governments)  is  ^qual  with  Sardinia. 
.  Although  the  bare  knowledge  of  the  numbjer  of 
people  in  a  ftate  affords  very  remarkable  aod  fruitful 
refults,  yet  it  is  properly  the  proportion  of  this  maf$ 
to  the  extent  of  the  country  inhabited  by  them,  by 
which  any  determinate  notion  of  the  intenfive  power 
and  culture  of  it  can  be  obtained.  The  ruffian  em- 
pire, which,  from  its  coloffal  mafs  of  people,  is  at 
the  head  of  all  the  european  dates,  takes,  in  regard 
to  its  popukufnefsy  but  a  very  fubordinate  placej 
Without  pretending  to  bring  it  into  comparifon 
with  Sweden,  poor  as  it  is  in  people,  which  reckons 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants  to  every 
fquare  geographical  mile,  the  ruffian  empire  has.  (ac« 
cording  to  the  above  dated  proportions  of  the  fuper* 
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ficiai  dotttncs  ^h  the  popdatixin)  «l%r  aficnril 
ktmirecl  and  .nioe  oh  an  eqaai  fpacd. 

la  a  ftate»  hoiwe^ner^  of  ia  prodigkUs  a  magiiitndc^ 
and  containing  foi  many  cra^  of  OQUcicry  eni 
«ninfaaft)ited(>  or  uniahabitable,  fach  a  gtdmA  do 
parifon  a»  this  leads  to  very  lu^afe  6f  totaAiy  hlSS 
cofic(ufi^n§.  Th«  baie  diftindi^n  df  tft^  eiltopealf 
from  the  afiatid  R^a  yields  a  very  diffef^nt  rdkAi  i 
dnffbtmer  hairing  a  pbpidsition  of  fotif  iwn^h^ 
and  five,  the  latter  of  eleven  perfons  to  a  i^aaft! 
*nle.  On  purfuing  this  diftindion  fkttbet,  hf 
eomparing  tlie  goveFniti^nts  ti^fth  each  6dier»  xh€ 
produd  will  be,  that  of  forty-five  of  them,  (the  fiv* 
newly  acquired  not  reckdited,)  eight  contain  belovi^ 
one  hundred ;  nine  contain  from  one  hmldred  fd 
fivd  hundred ;  feventeen  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thoufand  ;  feven  from  a  thoufand  to  fifteen  hun^ 
dred ;  three  contain  from  a  thoufand  five  hundred 
to  two  thoufand,  and  onfy  one  above  two  thoa- 
land  inhabitants  on  a  fquare  mile.  This  iaft  honour- 
able precedence  is  held  by  the  government  of  Mot 
CO,  which  (including  the  metropolis)  numbers  2403 
perfons  on  the  aforefaid  fuperficies.  To  the  fe- 
cond  clafs  belong  the  governments  of  Kaluga^ 
Tula,  and  Tchernigof,  and  to  the  third,  Riafan, . 
Kurflc,  Kief,  Orel,  Kharkof,  Taroflaf,  and  Nov- 
gorod-Sieverik.  The  fiith  and  pooreft  clafs  compri- 
fes,  with  the  countries  of  the  Kozaks,  efpecially  th6 
nonh-eutopean  and  fiberian  deferts ;  and  here  the 

degree 
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iicgnt  oF  pspiilatic^ii  iisilk  &  low,  that  of  the  gorem* 
iBcnts  of  Tobollk  an4  bkudk,  the  fwrner  has  but 
levcn,  and  the  latter  only .  three  perfons  on  every 
fijuare  geographical  mile.  However,  we  muft  not 
forget  to  lemark,  that  it  is  exa£Uy  in  thefe  eoumriet 
^at  the  uDi^giftered  tribes  are  the  moft  numerous.. 
— -  Moreover,  thefe  ftatements  (hould  be  confideraUy 
he^htened  throughout,  to  bring  them  ne9;r«r  to  the 
txuth,  as  neither  all  the  cUflfes  of  people,  nor  the  ia« 
creafe  of  the  population  lince  1783,  are  accounted 
Jfor  in  them. 

The  moft  populous  diftrift  of  the  ruffian  empire 
k^  therefore,  the  trad  of  country  becweeit*  the  49th 
and  58th  degrees  of  north  latitude  i  farther  t6  th« 
Aorth  and  to  the  fouth,  as  well  as  eaftwards  beyond 
the  65th  degree  of  longitude,  this  richHeft  in  peopfle 
is  continually  decreafing.  And  yet  even  that  happy 
traft  of  country,  fmall  as  h  is  in  extent  propor- 
tionately with  the  enormous  inaghitude' of  the  em- 
pire, is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  population  of 
other  ftates,  though  even  fal*  ¥)ehind  it  in  regard  to 
naturally  favourable  circumftlinces.  If  kufliapoCw 
feffed  only  in  its  befturid'nibft  fertile  provinces  a  ge- 
nerally equal  population  with  the  governments  of 
Kaluga,  Tula,  and  TcHernigof ;  in  that  cafe  the  cu- 
ropean  part  of  it  alone  'twould  have  ^eatly  above  a 
hundred  million  of  inhabftautsl    ^ 

Nothing  feems  at  firit  Iftght  tnbre  (biking,  than 
this  deficiency  of  people  hi  a  country  that  poflefles 
an  inexhaufttblc  and  pfinly  ftill  unemployed  ftore  of 

all 
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all  the  material  neceffitriet  of  life ;  inliere  the  coaiv 
tryman,  at  ieaft  in  the  inland  pnotvinces,  may  utc  all 
the  treafures  of  nature  without  limitation;  and 
where  the  public  taxes  are  fo  moderate  and  fo  uni- 
formly diftributed.  This  apparent  contradiction 
may,  however,  be  very  eafily  explained  by  aflFording 
fome  attention  to  the  following  coniiderations. 

The  degree  of  population  to  which  any  country 
can  attain  depends  equally  on  the  natural  quality  of 
the  foil  ai^d  climate,  and  on  the  induftry  of  the  in- 
habitants. Where  thefe  circumftances  with  their 
cpncomitants  exift  in  the  higheft  perfeftion,  the 
population  muft  haturally  attain  to  the  higheft  de* 
gree :  but  rarely  as  this  is  the  happy  lot  of  fmall  de« 
tached  proviocesj  fo  impof&ble  is  it  to  he  the  cafe  in 
all  the  parts  of  a  largfe  dominion.  The  ruffian  em- 
pire comprehends. within  its  circuit  prodigious  tra£b 
of  country,  which  on  account  of  their  rude  climate 
are  utterly  uninhabitable;  it  contains,  even  in  its 
bed  climates,  di  drifts  which,  by  reafon  of  the  total 
failure  of  wood  and  water>  for  ever  defeat  all  at- 
tempts that  are  made  to  render  them  habitable ;  ia 
other  provinces  the  induftry  of^  the  people  is  fo  little 
finvoured  by  nature,  that  the  want  of  provifions  is 
the  caufe  of  emigrations.  Thefe  regions  then  are 
qot  to  be  accuied  of  a  defe&  of  people,  but  may  ra- 
ther be  faid  to  be  proportionately  very  well  (locked, 
fince,  according  to  circumftances,  no  more  people 
could  live  there  than  actually  do.  —  But  that  even 
in  the  fertile  provinces  the  population  is  but  mode- 
rate 
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rate  10  compsfriibn  with  other  european  dates ,  is  to 
be  expUixied  from  the  following  arguments:  fir  ft, 
from  the  fpecies  of  employment  from  which  the  in- 
habitants draw  their  fupport.  A  country,  whofe 
induftry  is  employed  in  working  up  raw  materials, 
can  maintain  more  people  than  another^  wlj^r e  the 
whole  profit  arifes  from  the  induftry  exerted  in  raif« 
ing  the  natural  products.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ruilian  empire  derive  their  chief  fubfxftence  only 
from  the  latter ;  and  even  in  this  there  are  variations 
which  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  population. 
In  the  regions  where  the  nomadic  tiations  devote 
themfelves  excluiively  to  the  chace,  the  filhery,  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle^  the  population  can  never,  in  . 
the  nature  of  things^  attain  to  the  fame  degree  as 
with  the  Ruffians  who  purfue  agriculture.  —  Again, 
if  we  bring  into  the  account  the  numerous  colonies 
which  this  better  part  of  the  ruffian  empire  has  pro* 
duced,  and  ftill  daily  produces  for  the  enormous 
waftes  of  Siberia,  and  in  general  for  all  the  poflTef* 
iions^  acquired  fmce  the  fixteenth  century,  we  may 
juftly  be  amazed  that  the  population  of  the  middle 
of  Ruffia  proper  does  not  fall  far  lower.    .  . 

Thefe  confiderations,  which,  were  we  to  profe« 
cute  at  length,  would  lead  us  too  far,  furniih  u$  • 
likewife  with  a  flandard  by  which  we  may  meafure 
the  progrefs  of  population  for  the  future.  It  will 
and  muft  increafe  in  the  fame  ratio  in  which  the  in* 
dudry  and  diligence  of  the  nation  enlarges  and  re* 
fines.     The  more  agriculturt  fpreads  among   the 

nomadic 
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nomadic  people  of  the  fteppet^  the  more  the  dtn^ 
btifhmencs  for  working-up  the  natire  raw  produAf 
multiply,  the  more  alert  the  induftry  in  the  nei)i4y« 
ereded  towns,  and  the  more  quick  die  inward  and 
outward  circulation  of  the  prefent  riches  of  the 
country,  —  fo  much  the  more  numerous  will  alio 
the  population  be.  The  fuperfluity  of  people  wiO 
at  length  overflow  from  the  plentiful  regions  into 
the  defens,  in  order  to  gain  from  parfimonious  na* 
ture,  by  increafed  exertion,  thofe  bounties  which» 
though  withheld,  are  never  entirely  refufed  to  in* 
duftry  and  perfeverance. 

Dtftant  as  the  population  of  the  ruffian  empir?  at 
prefent  may  be  from  fo  high  a  pitch,  certain  it  ia 
that  it  is  continually  approximating  it  in  an  afcend- 
ing  ratio.  This  is  proved  by  that  political  arithme- 
tic which  examines  the  advancement  of  population 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  compares  it  with  the 
data  which  the  government  of  every  country  j^^ents 
for  that  purpofc. 

It  is  a  known  fad,  that  the  fruitfulnds  and  the 
isiortality  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries  obferve 
a  certain  relative  rule,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
Influences  upon  it  produced  by  phyfiod,  morale  and 
political  caufes.  From  the  inveftigations  that  have 
been  made  on  this  fubjed,  it  is  plain  that  the  adual 
population  everywhere,  if  no  unnatural  obftade  in- 
tervene, neither  declines  nor  ftands  ftill,  but  mud: 
go  on  augmenting.  The  refults  which  have  been 
drawn  from  innumerable  concordant  obfervations, 

8  yield 
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yield  the  following  general  mean-proportion  by 
, which  the  progrefs  of  population,  taken  on  the 
whole,  proceeds :  that,  namely,  of  thirty-fix  per- 
fons  annually  one  dies,  and  that  to  ten  deaths  on  an 
average,  ordinary  years  fet  off  againfl:  epidemical^ 
twelve  or  thirteen  perfons  are  born.  Wherever 
the  progrefs  of  population  deviates  from  this  rule, 
either  very  advantageous  or  very  detrimental  cir- 
cumftances  mufl  operate.  Hence  we  fee  how  im- 
portant* and  inftruftive  fuch  inveftigations,  applied 
to  particular  countries,  may  be,  as  well  for  the  politi- 
cal knowledge  of  it,  as  for  the  adminiftration  itfelf. 
We  learn  from  them  not  only  the  influence  of  the 
natural  quality  of  the  country  on  the  propagation, 
longevity,  and  mortality  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
they  not  unfrequently  deteft  fome  latent  evils  of  a 
moral  or  political  nature,  the  noxious  effefts  whereof 
might  otherwife  long  lie  concealed  even  from  the 
mo  ft  vigilant  government. 

The  ground-work  of  thefe  inveftigations  are  the 
lifts  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  on  the  accu- 
rate and  careful  conftruftion  of  which  the  credi- 
bility and  the  pradical  utility  of  the  calculations 
and  conclufions  entirely  depend.  In  RuiCa  fuch  lifts 
are  indeed  annually  made  out  and  delivered  to 
•  the  proper  offices  ;  biit  they  are  fo  defeftive,  and 
the  ufe  that  is  made  of  them  fo  confined,  that 
neither  the  private  inquirer  nor  the  adminiftration 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  derive  the  leaft  utility  from 
them.     The  author  of  this  beneficial  pradice  was 
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the  emperor  Peter  the  great,  who,  fo  long  ago  aj 
the  year   1722,  (a  time  when  very  few  countries 
had  as  yet  adopted  that  method,)  by  an  article  of 
the  fupplement  to  his  new  ecclefiaftical  regulations, 
ordained  that   the  clergy  ihould  deliyer  to   their 
archbiereys every  four  months  anaccoimtof  the  num- 
ber of  the  births  and  deaths  in  their  feveral  parifhcs. 
This  command  was,  two  years  afterwards,  again 
enforced  and  enlarged,  accompanied  with  prefcrib- 
ed  forms  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  tables  were 
to  be  drawn  up.     In  the  year  1726  an  order  was 
liTued  direded  to  the  clergy  to .  tranfmic  duplicates 
of  thefe  lifts  to  the  fynod  and  to  the  college  of 
war,  which  departments  were  to  make  out  from 
them  a  general  table,  and  lay  it  before  the  mo- 
narch. —  With  the  reign  of  Catharine  the  fecond 
a  new  epocha  began,  as  in  many  other  matters,  fo 
alfo  as  to  the  political  arithmetic  of  Ruffia*     The 
late  M.  Bufching,  being  then  preacher  at  one  of  the 
lutheran  churches  in  St.  Peterfburg,  began  about 
that  period  to  coiled^,  and  in  tbe  year  1764  to 
have  lifts  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  foreign 
congregations  of  that  city  printed.    About  the  fame 
time,  at  the  inftigation  of  pr^feflbr  Schloetzer,  then 
at  St.  Peterfburg,    and  the  late  privy  counfeilor 
Taubert,  all  the  congregations   of   the  refidence 
were  enjoined  to  prepare  lifts  of  their  marriageSi 
births,  and  deaths,  in  tables  after  a  ftated  form, 
and  fend  them  to  the  academy  of  fcicnces ;  like 
orders  were  afterwards  iiTued  to  the  german  govern- 

ments, 
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merits,  direftcd  to  the  fevcral  ccnfiftori^s,  to  de- 
liver their  accounts  to  the  magiftracy  of  the  place. 
The  lad  remarkable  (lep  in  thi$  butinefs  was  effected 
by  the  patriotic  example  of  lieutenant-general  count 
Sievers,  who  in  the  year  ij^68,  being  governor  of 
Novgorod,  caufed  yearly  lifts  to  be  made  out  of 
the  betrothings,  births,  aiid  deaths,  in  his  govern-^ 
ment,  and  tranfmitted  them  to  the  fenate  ;  where* 
upon  the  then  general  procureur^  prince  Vaifemlhoy^ 
ordered  by  writ  all  the  governors  throughout  the 
empire  to  procure  fimilar  lifts,  and  fend  them  to 
the  fenate  ** 

This  method  then  has  fubfifted  in  Ruftia  upwards 
of  feventy  years*  The  benefit  ariftng  from  it 
during  this  long  period  has  been,  however,  propox* 
tionatdy  but  very  inftgnificant,  which  partly  pro« 
ceeds  from  the  incomplete  conftrudion  of  the  tables^ 
and  partly  from  the  negligent  ufe  that  appears  tcT 
be  made  of  th^m.  All  the  lifts,  thofe  of  9t.  Pe« 
terfl>urg  excepted,  have  very  material  chafms ;  iri 
the  deaths  of  the  female  fex  the  age  is  feldom  noted ; 
the  difeafes  and  cafualcies  are  neither  completely 
inferted  nor  fcientiBcally  clafliiiedi  The  diredioa 
of  thefe  lifts  is  indeed  committed  to  the  clergy ; 
but  whether  they  are  made  out  by  them  everywhere 
with  due  precifion,  and  whether  many  particulars^ 
efpecially  in  the  rubrics  of  the  bills  of  mortality^ 
may  not  be  unknown  even  to  the  priefts,  is  liable 

♦  Hermann's  Bcytragc,  vol,  [i.  p.  i .  —  Scblobtzer  von  der 
linfchadlichkeit  der  pokken  in  Rufslaadi  und  von  Rufslandtf  be- 
tolkerung  ubrrhaupt,  p.  6j  und  144. 
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to  niore  than  ordinary   doubt, — Notwithftand/ng' 
all   thefc  defefts,  however,  the   tables  have  their 
proportionate  ufe  if    but  induftrioufly   employed, 
and  with  attention  to   praftical  application.     The 
fenate  receives  them  according  to  the  governments, 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  beft  method  for  enabling 
them  to  be  confolidatcd,  as  the   revifion-lifts  arc 
likcwife  compofed  by  governments  and  their  circles. 
The  fynod    o'bfains   them  according  to   eparchies, 
but  oply  ii^pthe  profeffors  of  the  ruffian  church  ; 
they  r.re  in  like  manner  communicated  to  the  col- 
lege of  war,  which  principally   pays  attention   to 
the  male  fex.     The  academy  receives  only  the  lifts 
of  the  city   of  St.  Peterfburg,  but.  thefe  probably 
more  complete  and  accurate  than  they  are  elfewhere 
kept ;  this  department  is  accordingly  the  only  one 
that  has  hitherto  made  an  adequate  public  ufe  of 
them*      The  public  is   indebted  to  this  learned  fo- 
ciety,  befides  the  forementioned  paper  of  profeffor 
Schloetzer's,  for  two  excellent  differtations  *,  from 
which,  particularly   the  former,  we  (hall  feled  the 
neceiTary  diredlions  in  our  inveftigations  on  the  fame 
fubjccl. 

The  liils  which  we  may  here  take  for  the  ground 
to  proceed  upon,    are  indeed  only   of  one  fingle 

*  Efial  fur  Ics  tables  dcs  marlagv:s,  Sec.  de  St.  Pcterfoourg,  dc- 
puja  1764 — 178c,  par  M.  KialFt.  A£la  acad.  Pctrop.  ann. 
1782,  pars  i.  —  Mcciioirc  i.  depuIsi7iSi — 1785.  "Nova  a6la, 
torn.  iv. —  Mcmolrc  iil.  depuls  17S5 — 1790.  Nova  afta,  torn, 
vlli.  —  Merr.olrc  fur  ^es  iialfTances,  marlages  ct  morts  dans  qiiel- 
qucs  provinces  ct  vlUes  dc  la  Rufiic,  par  M.  Hermann,  Nova 
acla,  torn*  iv, 

year 
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;;,year  (1793)$  but  they  extend  over  nine  eparchies, 
which,  with  the  government  of  Riga,  the  particu- 
lar tables  whereof  are  now  lying  before  us,  com- 
prehend together   fifteen  governments,    which,  in 

•  regard  to  their  fituation,  their  phyfical  properties, 
and  their  civilization,  are  extremely  various,  and 
therefore  prefent  very  diflferent,  and  thereby  the 
more  remarkable  refults  •.  According  to  thcfe 
data  we  will  inquire  into  the  particular  relations  of 
fruitfulnefs  and  mortality,  without  innfling  on  the 
premifes,  the  drynefs  of  which  would  be  wearifome 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  and  which  may  be 
confulted  by  the  curious  in  the  fources  to  which  we 
refer. 

All  increment  in  people  depends  on  the  propor- 
tion of  fertility  and  mortality,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeds the  fuperiority  of  the  births  to  the  deaths  or 
the  progrefs  of  population.  In  order  to  judge  of 
the  FERTILITY  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  we 
Ihould  know  how  many  marriages  are  contrafted 
annually  among  the  whole  number  of  the  people 
there,  how  many  children  we  may  venture  to  allow 

•  Namely,  the  governments  of  Tula,  Mofco,  Koflroma, 
Vologda,  Nilhncy- Novgorod,  Riafan,  Yaroflaf,  Viatka,  Permc, 
Tambof,  Penfa,  Saratof,  Kazan,  Simbirik,  and  Riga.  Six 
of  thefe  governments  lie  in  tine  northern,  the  re  11  in  the  mid - 
..die  tra6i,  and  they  all  belong  to  european  Ruflia.  According 
to  the  forementioned  clafTcs  of  population  two  of  them  are  to  be 
reckoned  to  the  firfl,  as  many  to  the  ftcond,  fix  to  the  third, 
four  tp  the  fourth,  and  one  to  the  laft. 

M  M  3  to 
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to  every  new  marriage,  and  what  proportion  thebirths 
bear  to  the  living.  —  The  firft  queflion  is  only  to 
be  anfwered  indefinitely  in  general  terms,  it  being 
ivell  known  that  in  cities  and  towns   fewer  people 
piarry  than  in  the  country.     In  the  fald  fifteen  go* 
vernments  the  proportion  of  the  marriages  to  th.e 
living  wa$  on  an  average  as  one  to  ninety-two,  that 
is,    among  ninety- two  perfons  one  marriage    was 
fcontrafted,    or  of  forty-fix    people  one  married. 
This  proportion  is  extremely  favourable  to  popula- 
tion ;  in  Sweden,  for  example,  it  is  computed  that 
during  a  period  of  fourteen  years  among  a  hundred 
and  ten,  in  Denmark  among  a  hundred  and  fifteen, 
and  in  Norway  even  among  a  hundred  and  thirty 
perfons,  only  one  marriage  takes  place.     In  the 
cities  and  great  towns  of  the  empire  naturally  it 
cannot  be  fo  advantageous,  as  there  the  introduc- 
tion of  luxury  and  the  difproportion  of  the  tWQ 
fexes  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  marriage  ;  thus 
at  St.  Peterlburg  of  feventy  perfons  aimually  one 
piarries. 

To  one  hundred  new-cpntrafted  marriages,  we 
are  to  reckon,  according  to  our  lifts,  upon  an  ave- 
rage  three  hundred  and  fixty-two  children.  Thi? 
is  about  the  mc^n  proportion  admitted  for  the  whole 
fiountry,  where  it  is  ufual  to  reckon  four  chil- 
dren to  a  marriage  *•  This  fertility,  however,  is 
pot  very  great :  in  Sweden,  for  example,  a  hun* 
dred  maniages  yield  four  hundred  and  ten,  in  the 

*  Frank'!  Syilem  icr  medi^itif^^hen  f Qlizey,  rd*  u  P*  39^' 

prufiian 
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pruffian  territories  four  hundred  and  fizty-eight,  in 
Silefia  five  hundred  and  three  children.  Even  in 
certain  diftrids  and  towns  of  the  ruffian  empire 
this  proportion  is  more  favourable  to  population : 
in  St.  Peterfburgy  for  inflance,  to  a  hundred  mar- 
riages are  computed  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
children. 

The  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  living  is  in 
general  as  one  to  twtnty-fix,  or  of  twenty-fix  living 
perfons  one  is  born.  In  large  towns  this  proportion 
is  admitted  as  one  to  thirty,  in  fmaller  as  one  to 
twenty-four,  and  in  the  country  as  one  to  twenty- 
two  ;  the  mean  proportion  is,  therefore,  as  one  to 
twenty-feven,  and  it  is  fecn  how  very  near  the  re- 
fult  of  our  lids  comes  to  it.  On  the  whole  this  fer- 
tility is  confiderable  enough,  as  it  is  rarely  found 
to  be  greater  in  large  flates.  In  the  pruflian,  for 
example,  upon  an  average  of  eleven  years,  the  fame 
proportion  holds  good ;  whereas  in  Silefia  and  fome 
provinces  of  Holland  and  France,  it  is  by  far  more 
advantageous  *•  —  If  we  compute  for  the  whole 
mafs  of  people  throughout  the  ruffian  empire, 
that  of  twenty-fix  living  perfons  one  is  born ;  it  fol- 
lows, that,  of  the  thirty-fix  miUions  of  inhabitants 
annually  about  1,385,000  perfons  are  bom. 

The  general  agreement  of  the  birth-Ufls  of  all 
countries  has  farther  fhewn,  that  of  every  great 

number  of  children  more  boys  are  bom  than  girls, 

^  Suffinikh'f  gottl.  ordnung,  part  i«  fc^.  ij{$. 
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in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  and  five  to  a  hundred. 
Our  lifts  likewife  confirm  this  interefting  obferva- 
tion,  but  they  yield  a  far  more  fenfible  proportion  : 
according  to  them  a  hundred  girls  are  born  to  &  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  boys.      This  refulc  feems  to 
corroborate  the  hypothefis  of  the  academician  Her- 
mann, that  the  furplus  of  the  new-born  boys  is  the 
largeft  precifely  in   the  beft  and  moft  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  ruffian  empire  ;  amd  that,  confequent- 
ly^  climate^  good  circumftances^  and  luxury,  muft 
have  a  remarkable  influence  on  the   procreation  of 
boys. — If  the  above  proportion  be  applicable  to 
the  whole  mafs  of  people,  it  will  follow,  that  Ruf- 
fia,    in    the   annual    number   of  its    births,    has 
761,000  boys  and  only  624,000  girls. 

The  quantum  of  mortality  arifes  from  the  pro- 
portion of  the  deaths  to  the  living ;  and  this  by  our 
lifts  is  as  one  to  fifty-eight ;  a  proportion  which  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  is  hitherto  without  example, 
and  would  juftify  the  moft  extraordinary  expeda- 
tions  in  favour  of  the  progrefs  of  population,  if  the 
credibility  of  the  bills  of  mortality  could  be  placed 
out  of  doubt.  As  fo  fmall  a  mortality,  however, 
militates  fo  much  againft  common  experience,  we 
may  reafonably  venture  to  bring  them  under  fufpi- 
cion.  In  the  pruffian  ftates  one  annually  dies  out 
of  thirty-two  living,  in  Denmark  one  outof  ihirty- 
feven,  in  Norway  one  out  of  forty- eight ;  is  it  ea- 
fily  conceivable  that  this  laft  lincommonly  favoura- 
ble proportion  could  be  everywhere  fo  greatly  ex- 

ceeded 
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ceededin  an  empire  of  fuch  a  prodigious  extent  as 
Ruflia,  and  that  in   the  grcateft   diverfities  of  foil, 
climate,  way  of  life,  and  even  the  national  confti- 
tution  of  its  inhabitants  ?    From  thefe  and  feveral 
other  confiderations  it  is   probable  that  the  bills   of 
mortality  arc  not  fo  accurately  and  fully  made  out 
as  the  lifts  of  births ;  in  thefe   there  is  fcarcely  the 
omiffion  of  any  new-born  child,  as  it  is  entered  in 
the  baptifmal  regifter :  but  how  many  people,  and 
particularly   children,   are  buried  in   the  country 
without  any  prieftly  ceremonies,  and  how  great  the 
number  of  thofe  who  die  in  wars,  on  fea-voyages, 
"  in  hofpitals,  and  in  prifons  *,  or  lofe  their  lives  by 
means  unknown,  or  avoid  the  bills  of  mortality  of 
their  parifli  by  emigration.  — Notwithftanding  this, 
the  agreement  of  all  the  mottality-tables  of  fo  many 
years  and  fuch  a  variety  of  diftrifts  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumftance ;   and  from  what  we  are  able  to   deduce 
from  the  refult  of  them  in  behalf  of  the  foregoifig 

*  That  the  laft,  notwithftandin^r  the  imperial  orders,  have 
ftill  no  article  allotted  to  them  in  the  bills  of  mortality »  may  be 
feen  in  feveral  paflagcs  of  the  before-mentioned  tradl  of  profeflbr 
Krafft.  11  feroit  a  defirer  (fays  he  in  the  fecond  memoir,  Nova 
a£la,  torn.  iv.  p.  205.)  pour  le  bien  de  I'humanit^ji  que  les  ta- 
bles con  tinffent  un  regiilre  des  morts  arrivces  dans  les  h6pitaux 
et  les  prifons,  et  furtout  un  expofe  des  genres  des  maladies; 
I'ordre  imperial  en  fait  une  expreffe  mention.  And  in  the  third : 
(Nova  ada,  torn.  viii.  p.  255.)  La  publicite  al'egard  des  nom- 
bres  annuels  des  morts  arrivees  dans  les  maifons  des  enfans  trou* 
v6s,  dans  les  h6pitaux  et  les  prifons  intereffe  trop  I'humanite 
pour  nc  pas  defirer,  aufii  I'ordre  ijnperialen  fait,  je.le  repete, 
lUic  cxprtiTe  mention. 

obfervations. 
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obfervations,  it  appears  undeniable  that  the  morta* 
Ktj  in  Ruffia,  as  welj  as  in  other  northern  countries^ 
muft  be  proportionately  fmaller   than  the  political 
arithmetic  in  general  is  wont  to  admit.      In  con- 
firmation of  this  aflfertion  we  may  appeal  to  the 
bills  of  mortality  of  St.  Peterfburg,  the  credibility 
whereof  is  attefted  by  the  complete  harmony  of  their 
refults  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  has  been  com- 
petently evinced  by  the  learned  and  fagacious  invefli- 
gations  of  the  academician  Kraflft.     From  thefe  lifts 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  dead   to  the 
living,  in  three  fucceiEve  periods,  comprifing  the 
interval   from   1764  to  1790,  was  as  one  to  thir- 
ty-five, as  one  to  thirty-feven,  and  in  the  laft  pe-. 
riod,    when  epidemical  difeafes  operated,   as  one 
to  twenty -nine.     The  two  firft  proportions  are  un^ 
paralleled  for  a  city  fo  large,  populous,  and  luxu- 
rious^  as  it  is  ufual  to  admit,  in  general,  for  the 
mortality  of  the  open  country  only  -^,  and   as 
it  has  been  fhewn  that  in  great  cities^  ex.  gr.  in 
London  and  Rome,  it  amounts  to  ^V*«  —  Without 
therefore,  pretending  to  decide  in  this  matter,  we 
will  adhere  to  the  refult  of  our  lifts,  according  to 
which    the    whole  mortality    carries    off   yearly 
623,000  perfons* 

The  proportion  of  the -deaths  of  males  to  thofe 
of  females  is  as  a  hundred  and  five  to  a  hundred  ; 
the  ruffian  empire,  therefore,  lofes  annually  of  the 
former  320,000,  and  of  the  latter  only  303,000 

^  Sullmilcb'^  gottl.  ordDung,  pait  i,  fcA.  35. 

I  perfons. 
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perfoni.  On  comparing  this  ftatement  with  the 
proportion  of  the  births  of  the  two  fexes^  it  appears 
as  though  in  mod  parts  of  the  ruffian  empire'  not 
fo  many  perfons  of  the  male  fex  proportionately 
die  as  boys  are  born,  and  that  confequentiy  in  many 
provinces  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  furplus  of 
inales  to  females.  This  remark  has  been  afhially 
verified  in  particular  governments  by  enumera- 
tions *j  and»  if  it  could  be  proved  of  the  reft  like* 
wife,  would  at  the  fame  time  afford  a  proof  (with* 
out  making  a  queftion  of  decorum)  that  Ruffia  is 
(he  lail  country  in  the  world  that  could  favour  mo- 
hammedanifm.    But  it  is  probable^  that  the  i 


*  According  to  (latements  which  are  produced  ia  the  **  Sca- 

'^  tlfche  ueberficbt  des  ruflifchen  reichs,'*  there  are  ia  the  go* 

vemments  of 

Malcf.  Fenialct. 

St.  Peter(burg      ....      315*431  262,386 

Vyborg  V 89*^37  87,167 

Kharkof  >-...-.     402,434.  394*374 

Kaluga 393»io^  377*739 

Tanabof 443*6^^  435*904f  &c 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  tbere  are  fcferil  govcrameats  bk 
which  the  female  fex  is  the  moft  numerous. 


Malet. 
Olonetz      ..---•      111,681 

l^iga ^62,853 

R-cval 97>i55 

Yaroflaf S73»»9^ 

ofcQ  (cxcl.  of  the  capital)  394*374 


Feuulei. 

X  15.285 

264*029 
99.130 

393'«43 
4i7>87*#  *c. 

mortality 
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mortality  of  the  maje  fex,  at  lead  in  fo  finking    a 
proportion,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  but 
only  appears  to  be  fo  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  as 
that  fex  is  principally  expofed  to  thofe  kinds  of 
death  \vhich  have  a  rubric  in  the  lifts. 

As  the   tables  on  which  thefe  calculation?  are 
grounded  exprefs  neither  the  age  nor  the  difeafes  of 
the  deccafed,    many   important  refults  cannot   be 
obtained  which  otherwife  might  be  drawn  from  thefe 
proportions.      To  fupply,    however,  in  fome  fort 
this  defefl,  .we  will  at  leaft  follow  the  bills  of  xnor-r 
tality  of  St.  Pcterfburg,  the  refults   whereof  may 
perhaps  be  applicable,  with  due  reftridions,  to  the 
empire  ac  large. 

Of  a  thoufand  new-born  children  in  St.  Peterfr 
burg  about  iive  are  ftill-born  ;  a  proportion  fo  fmal| 
as  not  to  be  paralleled  anywhere.      The  veracity  of 
the  lifts  cannot  well  be  called  in  queftion,  as  the 
fad  can  be  proved  by  other  means ;   and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ftill-born  children  of  both  iexes  ex- 
actly tallies  with  that  of  other  countries :  there  are 
here,  as  well  as  almoft  everywhere,  of  a  thoufand 
boys  nine   ftill-born,    but  of   the    fame  number 
of  girls  only  five.     Thefe  lifts  moreover  fliew,  that 
among    the  foreigners  fettled    in    St;  Petcrft)urg, 
of   a  thoufand    births  twenty*five    are  ftill-born^ 
and  therefore  five    times  more  than    among  the 
Ruffians.  —  With  far  better  reafon  may  this  favou- 
rable appearance  be  explained  from  the  robuft  con- 
fUtution  of  the  ruffian  mothers  and  the  frequent  ufe 

^  of 
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of  the  hot  baths.  Both  nature  and  their  manner 
of  life  are  fo  propitious  to  the  ruifian-womeny  that 
of  a  thoufand  lying-in  only  feven  die,  whereas  of  the 
fame  number  of  foreigners  in  St.  Peterfburg  fifteen 
lofe  their  lives  in  child-bed. 

If  we  admit  this  proportion  for  the  whole  amount 
of  births  in  the  ruffian  empire,  (and  with  what  fhew 
of  reafon  could  it  be  affirmed  that  it  mud  fare  worfe 
with  people  in  the  country  and  in  fmall  towns  ?)  then 
the  advantage  is  plain  that  the  population  receives 
from  the  vigour  and  happy  organization  of  the  female 
fex.  Of  the  fum  total  of  one  million  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thoufand  births,  according  to  this  pro- 
portion,  only  fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
are  ftilUbom  children ;  but  if  the  proportion  were 
as  with  the  foreigners  at  St.  Peterfburg,  then  would 
the  number  of  them  amount  to  thirty-four  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  ;  confequently  the  country  would 
lofe  upwards  of  twenty-feven  thoufand  more  citi« 
zens>  at  their  very  entrance  into  the  world,  than  pro- 
bably its  lofs  amounts  to  by  the  prefent  proportion. 

At  St.  Peterfburg  of  a  thoufand  children  on  an 
average  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  die  in  the  firft 
year  of  their  age.  This  mortality  likewife  is  ex- 
tremely fmall  for  fo  large  a  city  :  in  Berlin,  for  in- 
fiance,  in  this  period  two  hundred  and  feventy-fix 
die,  in  London  three  hundred  and  twenty,  and  even 
for  the  open  country,  the  deaths  are  generally  rec- 
koned at  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  eleven. 
If  this  proportion  be  fo  favourable  in  the  refidence. 

It 
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it  muft  be  far  more  advantageous  in  the  prorinces^ 
where  the  mothers  fuckle  their  children ;  we  fbsiU 
therefore  probably  not  fatl  into  an  error,  if  we  apply 
it  in  general  to  the  whole  population.  The  reCuU 
therefrom  would  be,  that  Ruflla,  of  the  whole  yearly 
amount  of  her  births,  lofes  two  hundred  and  fifty-^ 
fire  thoufand  in  the  firft  year  of  their  age. 

Of  a  thoufand  children  that  are  one  year  old, 
eight  hundred  and  nine  attain  to  thetr  fifteenth  year ; 
but  a  hundred^' and  ninety-one  die  during  that 
period  of  life. '  The  lofs  to  the  ftate  amounts  in  the 
whole  therefore  to  about  two  hundred  and  fix  teen 
thoufand  children ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
year  it  has  flill  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand 
youths  and  girls  remaining^  who  enter  on  their 
prime  of  life  with  full  vigour* 

The  greater  however  the  hopes  which  fo  ex- 
traordinarily great  a  vitality  may  juflify,  fo  much 
the  more  unexpeded  is  the  lamentable  refult  pro- 
ducod  by  the  fucceeding  period  of  life.  From  the 
twentieth  to  the  fixtieth  year  there  die  in  St,  Peterf- 
burg  of  a  thoufand  perfons  eight  hundred  and 
feventeen;  of  a  thoufand  perfons  at  the  age  of 
twenty  confequently  no  more  than  a  hundred  and 
eighty-three  can  cherifh  the  hope  of  reaching  to  fo 
Ihort  a  term.  Therefore,  durmg  this  period  of  an 
equal  number  there  die  two  hundred  and  feventy* 
three  more  perfons  than  generally  in  other  countries, 
and  ninety.feveu  more  than  even  in  London,  which 

exceeds 
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exceeds  all  great  cities  in  the  number  of  its  ^deaths* 
So  ftriking  and  remarkable  a  phxaomenon  as  this^ 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  endeavour  to  trace 
out  its  caufe. 

The  fource  of  this  tremendous  mortality  cannof 
pofiibly  be  in  nature,  a^  it  fuddenly  appears  after 
an  extraordinarily  great  vitality.  If  the  bodilj 
conftitution  of  the  people,  or  the  phyfical  qualitj 
of  the  country  had  any  influence  on  it,  its  eSeds 
would  be  principally  feen  in  the  tender  period  of  life 
which  is  everywhere  liable  to  a  greater  mortality ; 
but  here  exactly  the  reverfe  appears  among  the 
Ruffians,  as  we  have  made  apparent  by  drawing 
comparifons  with  other  countries.  The  fource 
of  the  evil  then  muft  be  non-natural ;  it  muft  be  in 
the  manner  of  living*  The  bills  of  mortality,  a|asl 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  it ;  they  teach  us,  that  this 
great  mortality  chiefly  relates  to  the  male  £ex,  and 
that  it  is  principally  occafioned  by  fevers  and  coa« 
fumptjons,  that  is,  by  difeafes  brought  on  by  the 
intemperate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors. 

It  is  to  brandy  then  that  we  muft  lay  all  the 
blame  of  this  terrible  eSe£t.  In  order  to  Amplify 
in  numbers  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  country  in  its 
human-capital  through  the  means  of  this  pernicious 
liquor,  let  us  admit,  that  the  mortality,  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year,  obferves  the  fame 
proportion  which  holds  good  in  general  from  the 

*  Suflmlkh;  tom.  il.  p.  348* 
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birth  to  the  fifteenth  year;  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  year  then  the  total  of  the  deaths  amounts 
to  fix  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand,  and  the 
ftate  retains  dill  feven  hundred  and  fifty -feven  thou^ 
fand  young  citizens  remaining,  which  may  become 
ufeful  members  of  fociety  from  that  period  by  their 
induftry  and  by  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies« 
Of  this  noble  capital,  in  the  moft  valuable  period  of 
|ife  not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  and  eighteen  thoufand 
individuals  perifli,  and  of  the  whole  fum  of  all  the 
births  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fixtieth  year  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufand  perfons  re^ 
main,  who  from  their  temperance  or  greater  ftrength 
of  conftitution  may  hope  to  attain  to  a  more  ad« 
vanced  age*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mor- 
tality during  this  period  obfcrved  the  fame  pro* 
portion  which  it  ufually  does  in  other  countries, 
then  would  the  lofs  at  the  end  of  it  amount  only  to 
four  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  perfons,  and 
confequently  two  hundred  and  fix  thoufand  more 
perfons  fixty  years  old  would  be  ftiU  alive,  who  at 
prefent  by  their  intemperance  have  been  prematurely 
carried  off. 

After  this  remark  we  naturally  can  exped  only  a 
fmall  number  of  aged  people.  In  St.  Peterfburg  of 
a  thoufand  births  no  more  than  three  attain  the 
age  of  ninety ;  whereas,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature,  nine  ought  to  arrive  at  that  venerable  term. 
If  this  proportion  may  be  applied  to  the  whole,  then, 
of  all  the  births,  at  the  end  of  the  ninetieth  year 

only 
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only  four  thoufand  two  hundred  would  be  left,  of 
Whom  however  feveral  might  entertain  the  hope  of 
reaching  a  very  advanced  age.  —  From  our  lifts 
it  appears  that  one  out  of  eighty-five  deaths  had 
lived  more  than  a  hundred  years  ;  three  out  of  that 
number  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  extend  their  life  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

The  rubric  of  difeafcs  is  entirely  omitted  in  thef^ 
bills  of  mortality ;  and  even  in  thofe  of  St.Peterf- 
burg  it  is  fo  incomplete  and  erroneous,  that  the 
academical  commentary  upon  it  can  only  produce 
very  unfatisfadory  refults.  It  is  much  to  be  wilhed 
that  the  lifts  were  improved  ^  in  this  refped*  An 
accurate  and  well-claftified  ftatement  pf  the  difeafes 
of  all  the  departed  in  the  various  regions  of  fo  vaft 
an  empire  would  fumifli  materials  for  a  rtiedical 
topography,  which,  from  the  great  diverfity  of  the 
foil  and  climate  and  the  nations  themfelves,  mull 
prove  extremely  important  to  the  natural  hiftory  of 
mankind ;  and  by  the  comparifon  of  the  feveral 
data  with  each  other  and  with  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  might  point  out  to  government  the  beft 
methods  to  be  adopted  for  preferving  its  people.  — 
As  thefe  ideas,  however,  are  at  prefenc  only  pious 
wiflies,  we  will  at  leaft  communicate  the  fcanty 
harveft  we  have  been  able  to  reap  from  this  pro- 
fitable but  hitherto  fo  little  cultivated  a  field. 

The  greateft  mortality  of  St.  Peterft^urg  is  caufed 
by  the  three  following  clafles  of  difeafe:  fever, 
pleurify,  and  confumption.  They  attack  the  male 
fex  more  frequently  than  the  female,  and  together 
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carry  oflF  the  half  of  all  that  die.  As  thefc  dif- 
cafes  can  hardly  be  afcribcd  to  local  circumftances, 
but  mod  probably  take  their  rife  from  the  way  of 
living  of  the  great  mafs  of  people,  we  may  fuppofe 
their  fetal  eflfeas  to  be  in  a  like  proportion  in  other 
parts  and  in  entire  provinces.  —  On  the  other  hand 
the  difeafes  of  children,  e,  gr.  convulfions,  teedi, 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  arc  in  St.  Petcrfburg  (and  pro- 
bably alfo  in  the  greater  part  of  Ruilia)  far  Icfs  fatal 
than  clfewhere.  Convulfions,  which  comnut  the 
mod  ravages,  carry  oflf  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
all  the  births  ;  but  in  other  countries  they  are  far 
more  deftrudive.  —  Before  the  introduftion  of 
inoculation,  the  natural  fraall-pox  killed  ^  of  all 
that  were  born  ;  fince  that  epocha  -^^  From  this 
remark  arife  two  weighty  confequences  :  One,  that 
this  formidable  difeafe  is  not  fo  malignant  In  Ruffia 
as  in  other  countries,  where  on  an  average  it  carries 
off  tV  of  the  births  * ;  and,  fecondly,  that  the 
ieneficial  praftice  of  inoculation,  even  in  the  refi- 

dence,  is  by  no  means  general,  bccaufe  in  that 

cale 


•  The  queflion  whether  the  ftnaH-^pox  be  proportionahly  more 
innoxious  in  Ruflia  tlian  in  other  countries,  has  given  rife  to  two 
very  intereiiing  writings  we  (hall  more  than  once  have  occafioo 
to  quote  :  profeflbr  Schloe tier's  before-mentioned  trcatifc  on  the 
innoxioufnefsof  the  fmall-pox  in  Rufiia,  and  pallor  Grot's  fupple- 
ment  to  his  ferraons  on  inoculation,  "  On  the  fatal  eifeds  of 
the  fmall-pox  in  St.  Peteifburg«*as  relative  to  the  queftioa  coi- 
cerning  the  innoxioufnefs  of  that  diforder  in  Ruflia."  SchlcBtzer, 
who  declares  for  the  affirmatrve,  fupports  his  argument  on  the  tea 

monthly  iiilt  of  deaths  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  year  1764}  aod 

or 
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tafe  the  mortality  mud  have  greatly  diminlfhed,  as 
by  univerfal  experience  we  find  that  of  the  inoculated 
only  three  die  out  of  a  thoufand« 

Laftly, 


on  the  declaration  of  fome  ftudents  who  belong  to  the  hoi^fes  in 
various  parts  of  Rufiia.  This  tcftimony,  as  well  as  the  affertion 
itfclfy  Grot  undertakes  to  refute ;  and  in  fad  ti-uth  feems  to 
incline  to  his  fide.  At  leaft  among  all  the  nomadic  nations  of 
the  ruffian  empire,  the  froall-poz,  according  to  the  mod  cre- 
dible evidence^  are  incomparably  more  fatal  than  in  the  europe^a 
ilates.  Their  prevalence  indeed  is  not  (jontinual;  but^  When 
they  once  begin  anyWhertf  tb  rage,  their  ravages  are  the  more 
dreadful.  They  obferve  periods,  returning  after  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years  ;  but  their  lefs  frequent  appearance  has  no  influence 
to  the  diminution  of  their  mortality.  All  that  the  population 
feems  to  gain  in  any  of  thefe  intervals,  is  perhaps  loft  to  a  double 
amount  by  the  havoc  committed  by  the  contagion  at  its  return. 
The  eafy  accefs  which  inoculation  found  among  the  fiberian  na« 
tions,  affords  a  frefh  probable  argument  in  behalf  of  the  great  mor- 
tality of  the  fmall-pox  there.  Nothing  but  ^reat  and  almoff: 
inevitable  danger  could  have  prompted  unenlightened  nomades  in 
fuch  numerous  multitudes  to  the  ufe  of  a  remedy,  which  on  One 
fide  was  fo  (Irongly  recommended  to  them  by  the  natural  inflindb 
of  felf-prefervation ;  and  on  the  other  fide  promifed  a  fafeguard 
to  the  lives  of  their  children  not  to  be  expeded  from  any  other 
quarter.  -—  The  mortality  of  the  fmall-pox,  continues  Grot  in  his 
differtations,  to  the  native  Ruffians,  may  perhaps  be  Icfs,  but 
perhaps  alfo  greater.  To  adopt  as  general  the  proportion  ad- 
mitted from  the  tables  of  St.  Peterfburg,  is  too  hazardous.  How 

cafily  may  caufes  unknown  to  us»  arifing  either  from  the  dif- 
ference of  climate*  of  the  atmofpherc,  of  the  weather,  of  bodily 
frame,  or  that  are  entirely  independent  on  them,  give  the  preponr 
derance  to  one  fide  or  the  other !  —  The  confentaneous  expe- 
riences of  whole  countries  and  nations  are  in  favour  of  the  ordinary 
degree  of  their  mortality,  as  well  as  the  frequent  and  fudden 
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Laftly,  from  the  feveral  proportions  we  have  now 
adduced  of  the  fertility  and  mortality,  is  feen  the 
ratio  of  the  progrcfs  of  populatic^^  or  the  fpace  of 
time  requifite  for  the  mafs  of  the  people  to  double 
itfelf.     This  ratio  is  apparent  both  from  the  pro- 
portion of  the  general  fertility  and  mortality  to  the 
whole  number  of  the  living,  and  from  the  furplus 
of  the  births  to  the  deaths.     On  this  matter  the 
lifts  before  us,  after  what  has  been  premifed,  yield 
the  following  refult : 
The  ratio  of  the  general  fertility  is  ^  ; 
confequently  the  number  of  the  an- 
nual births  out  of  thirty*fix  millions 
amounts  to         -         -         -        -       US^S^ood 
The  ratio  of  the  general  mortality  is  ^ ; 
confequently  the  number  of  the  an- 
nual deaths  out  of  thirty-fix  millions 
amounts  to        -         *         •        -        623^000 

The  furplus  of  the  births^  or  the  yearly 
increafe  of  the  population,  is  there- 
fore -  -  -         -        -      ^  762,000 


converfion  of  the  mild  into  the  malignant  fort,  their  no  left 
frequent  and  fudden  propagation,  the  danger  which  is  ereo  CQP- 
ne^ed  with  the  mode  of  their  infedion,  and  h  only  to  be  miti- 
gatcil  hy  inoculat'on,  and  the  general  laws  of  mortality  in  regard 
to  ench  particular  difeafe.  An  inferior  mortality  is  an  exception; 
and  To  long  as  this  i3  not  Hiewn  by  numbers,  fo  long  (hall  we 
have  only  uncertain  conjcdures  in  behalf  of  aft  appearance  which 
deviates  fo  much  fpom  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.''  SenDocs 
on  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  P-  43  ^  * 
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Accordingly  the  proportion  of  the  births  to  the 
deaths  is  as  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  ^ 
hundred ;  or  of  a  hundred  that  are  born,  forty- 
four  or  forty-five  die.  The  population  therefore  is 
annually  increafed  by  about  ^\-,  or  is  doubled  within 
forty-nine  years. 

This  aftoniftiing  increafe  of  the  population  may 
perhaps  excite  fome  doubt  as  to  the  correftncfs  of 
the  lifts,  for  the  credibility  whereof  indeed  we  can-, 
not  vouch  ;  but  however  extraordinary  fuch  a  rapid 
duplication  may  appear,  yet  it  is  not  entirely  without 
example.'  If  fo  acute  and  honeft  an  inquifitor  as 
Franklin  eftimates  the  period  for  this  duplication  ia 
the  united  provinces  of  America  at  twenty.five 
years,  why  (hould  not  the  ruffian  empire,  with  the 
like  and  greater  natural  advantages,  poflfefs  half  as 
much  tendency  to  the  increafe  of  its  population  ? 
Were  we  even  to  give  all  poffible  weight  to  the 
arguments  that  have  above  been  brought  againft  the 
validity  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  reduce  the 
furplus  of  the  births  to  half  a  million ;  ftill  the 
refult  will  far  exceed  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  in  the  generality  of  european  countries 
on  the  increafe  of  population. 

If  thefe  obfervations  prove  not  unwelcome  to  the 
philofophical  inquirer ;  if  they  afford  government 
any  fuggeftions  on  the  mod  fmportant  of  all  po- 
litical concerns :  it  is  then  worth  while  to  complete 
the*  means  for  rendering  thefe  ufeful  calculations 
ptaQicable. '— **  Well-made    lifts    of    births  and 
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**  deaths/'  fays  the  author  of  the  learned  traA  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  feveral  of  the  interefting 
ftatements  in  this  fedlion  *,  **  prefent  to  us  the 
*'  influence  of  phyfical  and  political  circumftances 
"  on  the  well-being  of  the  people,  in  plain  arith- 
*'  metical  expreffion ;  they  are  a  fort  of  political 
"  thermometer  to  the  rulers  of  ftates,  pointing  ^ 
«'  out  to  them  the  degree,  even  the  lowed,  of  the 
^'  declepfion  of  the  profperity  of  their  people  j 
♦*  they  are  the  incorruptible  organ,  which  reduce$ 
*•  the  public  exigencies  to  language,  and  confc- 
*'  quently  points  out  to  fovereigns  the  furcft  means 
*«  of  diffufmg  content  and  happinefs  over  millions 
"  of  mankind.  But,  great  as  their  utility  is  when 
they  bear  the  ftanip  of  truth,  fo  dangerous  are 
they  when  they  deviate  from  that  ftandard,  or 
are  falfified  by  impofturc  to  miflead  the  judgment 
of  well-meaning  princes  1" 
Since  th^  former  edition  of  this  work,  a  refpec- 
table  germ^n  periodical  publication  gives  the- fol- 
lowing table  of  all  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
in  1 799,  throughout  the  ruffian  empire  in  the  greek 
church,  as  being  faithfully  extrafted  from  the  genc^ 
ral  returns,  received  by  the  fynod,  and  containing 
ail  the  eparchies,  except  that  of  Bruzlau ;  which, 
from  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  forming  a  correft 
lift  of  mortality  in  that  eparcby,could  not  be  inferted. 

P  Erafit,  M^moirc  i.  A£ta  FctropoUtaqa  for  the  year  i7^» 
pajrt  i.  p.  6f, 
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Names  of  the  cpai  chics. 

Births. 

1     _ 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

M:ilcs. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Couples. 
»o,«79 

Kief 

»3.793 

i6,37» 

16,164 

Novgorod  and  the  vica- 

riate of  Staraya  RuflTa 

9,3ao 

8,234 

4.474 

4,449 

4.383 

Mo&o 

47.39* 

42,235 

i3,'38 

14,131 

13.151 

St.  Peterfburg 

9>527 

8,7  i 

8,460 

5,508 

4,3^8 

Kazan        .         .         . 

a3.39» 

20,286 

12,889 

11,4^6 

13*463 

Aftrakhan 

6,308 

5,074 

3,041 

a.337 

3.044 

Tobolik 

28,206 

26,847 

14'444 

»3,054 

12,166 

Roftof 

lo,8s4 

9.79* 

5.8^0 

5.413 

0,281 

Pfcove 

7,-ao 

5.«9« 

4,011 

3.412 

4,100 

Riazan 

i7>73a 

14,746 

5.316 

5.148 

8,509 

Tver 

»5ij69 

I2|928 

S^^S^ 

5.703 

7.373 

New  Ruflia 

26,319 

44.731 

16,785 

15.414 

14*615 

Tfcheniigof 

33»"46 

30>6o3 

21,878 

20,975 

17,162 

White  Ruflia       - 

10,094 

9,209 

75589 

7,481' 

5.537 

MiBfk 

2,915 

4,577 

1.705 

1,647 

1*538 

Smolenik 

»l.977 

20,243 

13,261 

13.542 

9»3i3 

Niibegorod 

20,175 

16,664 

10,031 

9»4a» 

9.554 

Bielgorod 

46,^01 

39.364 

43.543 

42,350 

4o,333 

Suzdal              r 

ia,77i 

10,3 '5 

5.380 

5*»87 

7,484 

Vologda 

11,024 

9.506 

5>9»4 

5,644 

4.948 

Kolomna 

21,703 

>7,i35 

6,628 

6,204 

9.^^76 

Viatka 

23>959 

«5.4'9 

14,655 

13,791 

13*407 

Archangel 

7,104 

6,271 

4.447 

4,436 

3*457 

Vonnctdi 

a7.'54 

22,901 

10,406 

9,198 

14,764 

Trkutik 

4,«30 

4.650 

3.450 

4,828 

a>439 

Koftroma 

I«,I12 

7.396 

4.410 

4.253 

5*7'^ 

Tanibof 

^*y^33 

16,667 

7.401 

6,667 

11,784 

Orel           -         - 

*7f373 

11*835 

6,445 

5.799 

6,900 

Fjcartate4. 

Mofdok 

1,078 

971 

1*231 

754 

608 

feodofia 

797 

704 

681 

534 

515 

Dmitrof 

il,S83 

M.3»7 

7.933 

7.344 

6*387 

Pereiyaflavl 

12,191 

11,791 

7.879 

7.539 

6.349 

•5  7.5  J  3 
»57*513 

Sum  total 

5S^>ois 

460,900 

475*584 

264,807 

• 

Grand  total 

99»' 

9^5 

540, 

390 

Overplus  of  births  < 

Males 
Females 

455.^ 
196,4 

•3» 

393 

Sum  total 

m 

45«.5 

45 

• 
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This  uncommon  overplus  of  births^  unparalleled 
n  the  annals  of  political  oeconamy^  forms  a  charac- 
teriftic  feature  of  the  ruffian  empire,  and  is  an 
evident  proof  of  the  increafing  profperity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  its  vaft  dominions.  If  this  immenfe 
increafe  of  population  (hould  proceed  in  the  fame 
progreffion  for  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term  the  number  of  ruffian  fubjefts  will  be  increafed 
by  five  millions. 

Another  ftriking  objefl:  is  the  uncommonly 
favourable  proportion  which  the  males  bear  to  the 
females,  and  which  feems  intended  by  nature  as  the 
foundation  of  the  military  grandeur  of  the  ruffian 
empire.  It  appears  from  the  above  table  that 
upwards  of  twenty-three  boys  were  born  to  twenty 
girls ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deceafe  of  the 
male  fex  exceeded  that  of  the  female  but  by  a  trifle ; 
a  hundred'  and  four  perfons  of  the  former  having 
died  to  a  hundred  of  the  latter. 

The  moft  important  refult  of  the  above  tabic,  is 
the  amount  of  the  prefent  population  of  the  rufiiaa 
empire,  which  may  be  inferred  from  it  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  arithmetical  reSitude*  It  is  well 
known  that  the  mortality  is  in  common  years 
throughout  all  the  ruffian  dominions,  as  one  to 
fifty-ei^ht,  by  which  calculation  the  number  of 
ruffian  fubjeds  of  the  greek  church  would  amount 
at  prefent,  exclufively  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eparchy  of  Bruzlaw,  to  31,339,620  fouls.  If  to 
this  number  be  added  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

•      •       •  * 

new 
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flew  pofleffions  in  Poland,  which  in  1795  contained 
4,592,544  fouls;  and  if  all  other  ruffian  fubjefts  of 
the  variou  chriftian  fefts,  and  of  the  jewifli,  lanian, 
.and  fchaman  profeffions,  who  are  known  to  be  very 
numerous,  be  moderately  eftimated  only  at  five  mil* 
Hons ;  the  population  erf  the  ruffian  empire  amounts 
in  the  whole  to  upwards  oi forty  millions  of  fouls*. 


SECTION    II. 

fuhli^  Inftitutions  for  the  Prefervation  and  Increafe 

of  the  Population. 

Having  fecn  how  benignly  the  increafe  of  the 

itock  of  people  is  provided  for  by  Nature,  it  is 
now  time  to  inquire  how  far  the  government  has 
l)een  attentive  to  that  important  objeft. 

The  means  which  the  ftatc  may  employ  to  this 
end  are  of  two  kinds  ;  either  pofitive,  whereby  the 
population  is  aftually,  directly,  or  mediately  aug- 
mented; or  negative,  by  which  depopulation  is 
prevented. 

*  Profeflbr  Storch,  in  hid  excellent,  **  Hiilorico  (latiAical 
pidure  of  the  ruffian  empire  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,"  rates  the  population  of  the  ruffian  dominions  iji  the 
vrhole  at  thirty-fix  millions  of  fouls.  But  he  was  not  in  poffeffion 
of  the  exaft  population-table  here  given ;  and,  of  confequerjce^ 
not  corrc6kly  informed  of  the  pnormous  increafe  of  the  valt 
population  of  the  ruffian  empire. 

7  How 
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How  great  focvcr  the  aftivity  may  be  with  which 
Nature  everywhere  operates  to  the  increafe  of 
mankind,  not  lefs  deftru&ive  are  the  impediments 
to  her  grand  and  ^laternal  views.  But  few  of  our 
fpecies  attain  to  that  period  of  life  which  Nature 
has  afligned^  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the  whole 
human  race :  one  half  of  mankind  wither  in  their 
early  bloom.  —  According  to  the  calculations  which 
we  have  jufl  laid  before  our  readers,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  ruflian  empire  lofes,  of  the  annual 
growth  of  its  population  above  fix  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight thoufand  of  all  that  are  born»  before  they 
reach  their  twentieth  year,  of  whom  a  very  great 
part  fall  innocent  vidims  to  ignorance,  to  fuperfti- 
tion,  to  negligence,  and  to  the  moral  depravity  of 
their  parents  and  nurfes.  Were  it  poffible  only  in 
fome  degree  to  (lop  the  fources  of  this  dreadful  lofs» 
and  only  to  refcue  the  twentieth  part  of  this 
llaughtered  generation,  the  ftate  would  receive  a 
pure  gain  every  year  of  more  than  thirty-one 
thoufand  human  beings,  which  would  be  precifely 
as  if  it  were  enriched  by  thirty-one  thoufand  new 
citizens. 

But,  ic  will  be  afked,  is  it  not  Nature  herfelf  who 
allots  to  the  greater  part  .of  the  race  of  men  fo  (hort 
a  term,  and  deftroys  the  half  of  her  own  work  ere 
it  has  reached  maturity  ?  —  Certainly  Nature,  for 
wife  and  good  purpofes,  has  made  the  firft  period  of 
human  life  dependent  on  the  nurfing  and  care  of 
others,  and  the  whole  of  its  phyfical  exiitence  on  a 

thouland 
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^ufand  accidental  circumftances  ;  but  no  lefs  cer^ 
Cain  is  it,  that  man  is  his  own  deflroyer,  and  that  the 
phyfical  and  moral  corruption  of  large  focieties 
begets  numberlefs  new  evilsi  thp  origin  whereof  can 
never  be  charged  on  Nature.  If,  for  example,  by 
well-atcefted  obfervations,  of  a  thoufand  children  ' 
nouriihed  by  their  mothers,  only  three  hundred  died ; 
but  of  jufl:  the  fame  number  who  are  fuckled  by 
zuirfes  five  hundred  are  a  pr^y  to  death  :  — if  the 
natural  fniall-pox  kill  the  feventb  child,  while  of  the 
inoculated  only  three  out  of  a  thoufand  lofe  their 
lives  :  —  if  London  formerly  loft  only  a  tenth  of  its 
births  by  convulfions ;  but  at  prefent,  fince  it  is  be*- 
pome  larger,  more  opulent  and  more  luxurious,  its 
Ipfs  is  rifen  to  thre^  tenths  :  —  if  in  Ruflia  annually 
two  hundred  thoufand  grown  perfons  are  brought 
prematurely  into  the  bills  of  mortality  by  the  im- 
nioderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors :  this  furely  is  not 
the  fault  of  Nature,  who  neither  teaches  us  to  keep 
nurfes  nor  to  drink  brandy,  and  who,  if  we  follow 
her  (imple  and  beneficent  di£lates,  renders  even  mor- 
tal diftempers  innoxious. 

Unqueftionable  as  it  is  that  the  generality  of  phy. 
fical  evils  proceed  from  man  himfelf,  not  lefs  fo  is  it 
that  he  has  the  eradication  or  the  mitigation  of 
them  in  his  own  power.  The  care  of  his  own  pre- 
fervation  is  implanted  as  an  inftinA  in  the  breaft  of 
each  individual,  which  only  needs  fome  underftand- 
ing  and  conduct  in  order  to  reach  its  end  :  in  civil 
fociety  the  care  for  the  prefervation  of  all  is  a  duty 

incumbent 
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incumbent  on  the  ftate  *,  and  requires  to  be  Aipr- 
ported  with  To  much  the  greater  energy  the  more  its 
ftrengih  and  welfare  are  dependent  on  that  care. 
No  one  will  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  a  wife 
and  vigilant  government  pofTeffes  great  and  power- 
ful means  to  check  the  mortality  of  its  fubjefts ;  and 
of  what  may  be  effefted  in  this  regard  by  public 
inftitutions,  hiftory  affords  us  inftruclive  and  ftrik^ 
ing  examples.  Famine,  peftilence,  leprofy,  and 
fmall-pox  have  formerly  depopulated  whole  provin- 
ces ;  but  corn-magazines,  lazarets,  and  inoculation* 
houfes  have  gradually  fet  bounds  to  their  devaft^- 
ations ;  and,  if  thefe  horrible  calamities  ftill  at  times 
rage  in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  yet  the  citizeu 
of  Europe  is  fccured  from  their  farther  diffemi-^ 
nation. 

From  the  following  reprefentation  it  will  appear 
how  much  in  R  uffia  the  government  has  hitherto 
done  in  this  important  part  of  public  concern.  A 
country  in  which  mod  of  the  inflitutions  of  this 
kind  are  of  a  new  creation,  and  where  the  people 
live  difperfed  over  a  monftrous  furface,  great  diffi- 
culties naturally  prefent  themfelves  to  the  provifioos 
that  may  be  undertaken  for  prefervinj;  the  numbers 
and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  This  remark, 
which  perhaps  to  fome  readers  will  not  appear 
fuperfluous,  will  place  us  in  the  true  point  of  view, 

*  Inftru&ion  of  Catharine  II.  to  the  coQimiifioQ  for  fnuaio^^ 
a  code  of  laws.  cap.  xii.  fedi.  267.    • 

for 
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for  fbrming  ^A  impartial  judgm^tit  on  the  eftablifli" 
mertts  and  mbafures^  which  are  it  prefent  the  obje£): 
of  our  aitteotion  *k 

Medicine^  is  a  fcience,  was  ndt  domefticated  in 
Ruflia  till  the  comltnenceineAt  of  the  eighteenth  teti^ 
cury.  For  though  before  that  ]^eriod  foreign  phy-^ 
iilicians  were  individuaUy  raaiataiaed  at  the  court  of 
the  tzars ;  yet  public  medical,  inftkutions  were  un- 
known to  the  empire.  Peter  the  great  firfl  callM 
expert  phyfidans  and  furgeons,  ereded  hofpitals  and 
endowed  a  medical  chancery  or  faculty,  which 
had  the  fupervifal  of  the  whole  flate  of  medicine, 
committing  to  it  the  care  of  its  foundation  and  er- 
largement.  The  farourite  phyfician  of  that  en>. 
peror  was  Blumentroft,  a  German,  born  at  Mofco, 
who,  afterwards,  as  prefident  of  the  academy  of 
fciences,  wae  alfo  direftor  of  the  medical  faculty, 
and  as  well  under  that  fovereign  as  the  two  follow- 
ing enjoyed  the  place  of  Irchiater.  With  him 
Peter  the  great  had  another  phyfician.  Dr.  Arefldne, 
of  Scotland,  but  who  was  thought,  under  cover  of 
this  poft,  to-a&  minifteriaily  as  agent  from  the 
fcottifb  Jacobites.  —  During  tlie  reign  of  the  emprefs 
Anna^  befides  thefe  two  phyfici  ns,  Krugar  and 
Fifcher,  with  the  famous  Erneft  Stahl,  were  invued 

•  Many  of  thefc  particulars  arc  from  a  manufcript  written  by 
the  late  baron  Afch,  fcnior  member  of  the  medical  college,  and 
another  by  Dr.  EHifen  ;  but  for  the  friendly  communication  of 
which  it  woukl  have  been  almofl  impofiible  to  have  drawn  up  aiiy 
account  of  thtfe  matters,  as  little  -or  nothing  has  hitherto  been 
publifhed  in  Rullia  oil  what  may  be  called  medical  ftatiflics. 

from 
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from  Berlin  to  St.  Pcteriburg,  v^o,  however,  ifccf 
a  (hort  ftay,  quitted  the  refidence  and  returned  ta 
Berlin.  —  Elizabeth  conferred  the  poft  of  archiater 
on  the  phylician  Leftocq  fo  celebrated  in  the  hiftory 
of  her  reign ;  and  about  the  fame  time  Ribdif^ 
Sanchez  came  to  Raffia,  on  whofe  recommendatioa 
alfo  Kaau  Boerhaare  was  invited  thither.  Ptoaiota 
Kondoidi,  from  the  ifiand  of  Corfr^  was  then  pre* 
fident  of  the  medical  chancery,  a  man  of  talents 
and  great  fagacity,  who  firft  publiflied  the  reguladon 
€f  the  college  of  medicine* 

On  the  death  of  Kondoidi  in  the  year  1760,  the 
dire£Uon  of  the  medicine  chancery  was  committed 
to  three  of  the  mod  eminent  phyficians,  whol^ 
fundion,  however,  fliortly  afterwards  became  ex- 
tina,  in  confequence  of  the  erefkion  by  Catharine  IX. 
in  1763  of  the  imperiai.  medical  college,  whofe 
foundation  forms  a  new  and  important  epochaia 
the  hiftory  of  phyfic  in  Ruffia  *« 

Much  has  been  done  fince  the  time  of  Peter  ths 
great  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  healing  art 
by  the  founding  of  hofpitals,  eftabliihing  of  apo* 
thekes,  inviting  of  foreign  phyficians,  &c.;  but 

•  Ukafc  of  the  12th  of  NoTcmber  1763,  relating  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  medic,  imp.  coll.  PotiTonnicre  and  Le  Clcrc,  french 
phyficiao5,  were  of  the  number  of  thofe  inTited  into  RuiOay  the- 
latter  of  whom  wai  the  author  of  federal  works,  as,  ^  Medlcus 
•»  veri  amatof,  ad  artis  alumnos,  1 764."  "  Hiftoirc  naturelle  dc 
«  rhommc  malade,"  2  vols.  8vo.  "  Hiftoirc  de  Ruffie."  «'  Atlaa 
«  du  commerce  national.''  It  was  he  too  who  diredled  the 
eftabliOiment  of  the  Pavloflky  hofpital^  as  it  fubfifts  at  prefent. 

the 
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the  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  defeftive,  and  not 
eonduSed  on  any  regular  plan.  The  fupervifal  of 
the  whole  ftate  of  phyfic  was  one  while  committed 
to  the  chancery,  then  to  one  fole  chief,  and  it  rarely 
happened  that  one  and  the  fame  diredion  continued 
long  enough  to  produce  any  lading  benefit,  as  it 
was  the  uniform  praftice  of  the  fucceffor  to  deftroy 
what  the  former  had  been  doing.  It  was  owing  to 
this  flate  of  things  that  Ruf&a,  during  a  fpace  of 
more  than  fixty  years,  has  been  able  to  produce  from 
the  nation  but  very  few  fkilful  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons,  and  that  amongft  feveral  expert  and  deferving 
foreigners  it  has  been  peftered  with  fo  many  half- 
learned  and  ignorant  phyfidans ;  befides,  in  the  in- 
terior and  remoter  provinces  there  was  ftill  a  great 
want  of  proper  medical  inftitutions. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  defed,  and  put  the  whole 
police-ofhealth,  which  forms  fo  important  and 
effential  a  branch  of  the  general  adminiftration,  un- 
der one  fole,  powerful,  and  eflfedive  direftion,  Ca- 
tharine created  the  medical  imperial  college,  deliver- 
ing to  it  at  the  fame  time  a  definite  and  exprefs 
inftruftion.  «  Two  things,'*  fays  this  memorial, 
"  the  poUege  are  to  make  their  principal  objeft : 
"  to  preferve  the  people  of  the  empire  by  the  arts 
"  of  medicine,  to  educate  rufGan  doftors,  furgeons, 
operators,  and  apothecaries,  and  in  the  next  place 
to  put  the  apothekes  and  their  ceconomy  on  a 
good  footing  *." — The  plan  of  the  prefent  work 

« 

•  Infirndiion  of  the  college  and  it3  mcmbcri. 

being 
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beiBg  too  confined  to  allow  of  a  greater  proExity  lA 
regard  to  the  methods  it  was  found   neceflary  ta 
adopt  for  the  attainment  of  thefe  views,  we  can  only 
here  give  a  very  general  iketch  of  the  diligence  and 
the  prefent  ftate  of  this  department. 

To  the  college-eftablifliment  belong,  befides  the 
direftor  in  chief  and  the  prefidents,  (which  places 
are  ufually  filled  by  perfons  of  elevated  rank,)  four 
dodors  as  members,  who  are  accounted  of  the  fixth 
clafs,  or  have  the  rank  of  college-counfeUors,  of 
whom  one  has  the  care  of  the  correfpondence  as  the 
learned  fecretary  ;  farther,  a  chief-furgeon,  who  be- 
longs to  tbefeveiuh,  an  operator  and  an  apothecary,- 
belonging  to  the  eighth  clafs.  Befides,  they  have 
feveral  other  fecretaries,  tranflators,  and  writers  ap« 
pointed  by  themfelvcs.  In  connexion  with  the  coU 
lege  is  the  oeconomical  chancery  and  the  revifion- 
pffice,  which  however  have  neither  feat  nor  voice 
in  the  college.  —  The  perfonal  falaries  altogether 
amount  to  the  yearly  fum  of  i9>i5o  rubles. 

This  co^ge  has  a  department  in  MofcOj  whofe 
prefident  for  the  time  being  is  city-phyfician,  and 
%hich  cods  annually  in  falaries  four  thoufand  rubles^ 

The  revenue  of  the  college  arifes  principally  from 
the  three  following  articles:  i  •  A  per  centage  on  the 
pay  of  all  civil  and  military  officers,  who,  in  return^ 
(but  not  their  families,)  are  attended  by  phyficians 
and  provided  with  medic  nes  gratis.  2.  The  profit 
on  the  fale  of  medicines  to  the  public.  This  part 
of  their  income,  however,  is  conflantly  declining  by 

the 
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th^  competition  of  (triyate  ^potbekes*  3.  Moreover, 
the  college  receives  aiviuaUy  an  addition  of  470,000 
irubles,  whereof  izo^ooo  are  paid  out  of  the  imperial 
treafury  *. 

Xha  di(burfement6  for  the  college  eftabliCbmentd 
and  its  dependencies^  but  without  the  governments, 
phyficians,  and  hoipitals,  amount  anntially  to 
114,760  rubles. 

The  ffJhere  of  this  imperial  collie  extends  dvet 
the  whole  body  of  phyfic^  and  all  medical  perfond 
throughout,  isxcepting  only  the  meclical  eftablifl)^ 
tnent  of  the  court.  It  is  its  duty  to  fee  that  all  the 
governments  stnd  circles  are  provided  with  the 
requifite  phyficians,  furgeons,  aiid  apothecaries 
according  to  the  imperial  precept ;  it  watches  over 
the  obfervance  of  the  dilties  of  every  individual 
under  its  direction,  and  has  inherently  the  power  to 
reward  and  to  punifh.  It  has  the  infpedion  over 
the  management  of  the  apothekes  belonging  to  the 
trown,  over  the  hofpitals  and  medical  feminaries  of 
education.  It  exaniines  dl  phylicians^  fUrgeons> 
and  operators  before  they  can  be  permitted  to'  prac* 
tife  in  the  empite,  from  which  even  academical 
teftimonies  and  degrees  will  not  exempt,  and  pub* 
liflies  in  the  Gazette  the  liames  of  the  perfons  to 
whom  that  piermifiion  is  granted^  It  is  competent 
to  confer  the  degree  of  ^o£tor  in  medicine.    It  ha^ 

♦  Ukafeof  June  i»  1 794, —i  In  the  years  1794  ^nd  I'fgf 
tte  arrears  due  to  it  from  thei  cotiege  of  war  and  the  admiralty 
were  liqui<iatcJ  by  the  fttm  of  53O»0Gp  rubles 
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to  do  in  general  with  whatever  belongs  to  the 
medical    fyftem,    and    its   cbrreladte  inftirudon&i 
Accordingly  it  holds  a  regular  correfpondence  witli 
all  the  provinces   of  the    empire,  for  obtaining 
information  concemifig  the  ftate  of  the  national 
health.     On  learning  that  fome  InfefHous  dtftemper 
has  anywhere  made  its  appearance,  ic  loies  no  time 
in   adopting  the   proper   means  for  (topping  its 
progrefs.    Laftly,  it  attends  to  the  improvement  of 
the  healing  art  in  gmeral ;  and  to  this  end  colleds 
the  cafes  tranfmltted  by  the  feveral  phyfidans  of  the 
empire,  and  publiffaes  them  from  time  to  time  in 
the  latin  language. — The  medical  department  in 
Mofco  co-operatis  with  it  to  thefe  purpofes,  only 
'with  the  limitation  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  college, 
ftnd  can  neither  appoint  phyficians  nor  prohibit  them 
from  praftifing. 

The  fphere  of  a£Hon  of  the  medical  college  being 
fo  important  and  fo  extenfive,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  we  fliould  here  give  the  hiflory  of  ft  from  its 
foundation.  We  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  pro- 
ducing'a  few  inftances  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
learned  eftablifliment  has  endeavoured  to  accomplilh 
the  dcfign  of  its  eredion. 

They  have  publifhed  a  Pharmacopoeia  Roflica^ 
which  firft  appeared  in  the  year  1778  ;  regulations 
concerning  apothecaries,  midwives,  with  the  fees 
that  are  to  be  taken  by  them  as  well  as  by  phy* 
ficians  and  furgeons,  in  1789,  in  latin,  rufs,  and 
german, — Th«  college  itt  176^  employed  for  the 

fira 
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firll  time  the  imperial  authority  of  creating  doftorsj 
by  conferring   thdr    diploma    On    the    chevaliet 
Orrstts,  who  had  (tudied  in  Koeniglberg,  but  before 
he  could  be  proihot^d  was  called  home.      They 
made    it  their  principal  bufinefs  td  form  young 
phyfidans  and  furgeons  from  the  natives,  the  wslnt 
bf  whom  was  very  fcnfibly  felt  irt  the  intetidr  pro- 
vinces, and  by  eAcoufagements  sLnd  rewards  brought 
but  fevetal  good  medical  trahilations  as  well  ,as 
briginal  ti^dngs.  —  For  fiipplyirig  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  hofpitals  with  chiriirgical  indrumecifs^ 
the  cdllegtf  ercQcd  three  wotkffibps,  in  St.  Peter F- 
burg,  Mofco,  and  Tobolfk,  of  which  the  fif  fl  is  the 
bed.    As  the  college  fpares  no  expeiice^  foi*  caufin^ 
ruffian  pupils  to « be  inftrufted  by  the  moft  fkilfut 
foreign  artifts  that  can  be  proturbd,  the  empire  i^ 
now  in  poifeffion  of  a  fuffident  number  of  its  own 
inftrument-makers,  whdfe  work  is  but  little  inferior 
to  the  belt  of  what  comes  fronl  abroad.    Th6 
fiilaries  paid  ilt  thefe  (hops  amount  ahnlially  in  Si. 
Peterfburg  to  three  thoufand,  and  at  Mofco  tb 
feventeen  hundred  rubles ;  the  particul&r  infpedioh 
over  the  former  is  committed  tb  ah  operator,  who 
is  a  ihembdr  of  the  dollege  and  a  native  Ruffiaii.  -^ 
In  the  year  1795  the  college  erefted  Its  dwn  prin- 
ting-office with  a  type-foundery  adjoining,  WhlcH 
has  already  publiffied  feveral  works,  the  typographi- 
cal neattiefs  whereof  does  honour  tb  the  overfeei'. 
At  the  prindng -office  a  veiy  expert  engraver  is  alfo 
maintained.  -—  Of  the  other  concerns  of  the  college, 
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and  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  phyfic  in  Ruffia^ 
mention  will  occafionally  be  made  as  we  proceed* 

Among  the  principal  inftitutions  depending  on 
the  medical  college  is  the  town-phyficate,  in  the 
capital,  the  refidence,  and  the  chief  towns,  whofie 
peculiar .  office  ic  is  to  vifit  monthly  the  private 
apothekes.  —  The  crown-apothekes  are  managed 
entirely  on  the  account  of  the  crown.  The  imperial 
chief-apothekes  at  Peterfburg  and  Mofco  provide 
all  the  refl  with  materials,  and  deliver  the  neceflary 
medicines  to  all  the  public  inftittttions,  the  military 
hofpitals,  &c.  AH  officers^  civil  and  military^  re- 
ceive for  their  own  pcrfons,  free  of  expence^  what 
they  want  from  the  crown  apothekes,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  the  fore-mentioned  dedudtion  from  their 
pay  ;  the  reft  of  the  public  pay  according  to  the 
rates  j)refcrib€d.  For  a  long  time  the  crown-apo- 
thekes were  the  only  ones  in  being ;  but  during  the 
reign  of  Catharine  IL  the  number  of  private  apo* 
thekes  in  the  refidence  and  fome  of  the  govern* 
mctit-towns  hare  fo  much  increafed^  that  the  former 
have  but  few  cuftomers  from  the  public.  AU^  even 
foreign  medicines,  are  not  allowed  to  be  fent  out 
from  any  of  the  apothekes  otherwife  than  fealed, 
and  with  a  label  written  after  a  prefcribed  fiorm.  — 
St.  Peterfburg  has  at  prefent  three  chief  and  four 
collateral  s^thekes  of  the  crown,  with  ten  private 
apothekes.  The  yearly  falaries  at  the  former 
amount  to  6750  rubles.  The  apothecary- garden 
of  the  medical  college  has  adjoining  to  it  a  botanical 
5  garden. 
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garden,  amd  contains  alfo  the  chemical  laboratory : 
for  the  preparation  of  the  feveral  niedicines  in  th9 . 
grofs.      Both  eltablifliments   coil  annually  fevea 
thpufand  rubles. 

.  From  this  brief  account  of  the  medical  college 
and  its  operation,  we  will  proceed  to  defcribe  thd 
fanity-inftitutions  connected  with  it,  and  which  may 
be  properly  divided  into  two  claffes,  the  civil  and 
the  military. 

Ever  fince  the  time  of  Peter  the  great  there  have 
been  hofpitals  for  the  army,  but  medical  eftablim- 
ments  for  the  citizens  in  towns  and  the  couQtry  peo- 
ple were  not  thought  of.     The  prodigious  compafs 
of  fuch  an  undertaking,  in  a  country  of  fuch  an  ex-». 
tent,  with  the  difficulties  and  expence  that  mu(t  ne-^ 
ceflarily  attend  it,  arifing  from  the  gr^t  diftance  of 
the  towns,  the  want  of  phyficians,  and  even  the 
manners  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  feemed  even 
to  render  the  propofal  impra£licable.     It*  was  re* 
ferved  for  the  reign  of  Catharine  11.  in  this  matter 
too  to  fet  an  example  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
in  the  annals  of  ruffian  hiftory.    In  the  year  1763,^ 
when  the  inftrudion  for  the  medical  college  was  laid 
before  her  to  fign,  flie  wrote  with  her  own  hand  the 
following  words  to  tlie  feventh  paragraph  :    *'  The 
**  college  muft  likewife  not  forget  to  draw  up  plans 
*'  in  what  manner  hofpitals  are  to  be  fet  up  in  the 
*^  provinces,  and  to  make  reprefentations  to  us  on 
*•  the  fubjcft."     Shortly  after  Ihe  iffued  the  order 
for  improving  the  lifts  of  births  and  deaths,  and  to , 
trai^bnic  them  to  the  fenate  and  to  the  academy  of 
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fdenceSk  FVotn  feveitd  paflages  in  the  inftrufUon 
%o  the  commiflion  for  framing  a  code  of  laws,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  concern  for  the  public  health  incei&ntly 
occupied  her  a£bive  mind.  In  the  year  1775  ap« 
peared  the  ordinance  for  new-modelling  the  govern-: 
mentsj  and,  ^I^at  .till  then  had  been  thought 
fcarcely  poflible,  or  could  only  have  been  confidered 
as  a  fpeculation  which  might  perhaps  be  realized  at 
fome  very  diftant  period,  Ruilia  received  a  national 
^ifpenfary,  extending  to  all  the  parts  of  this  great 
(empire,  and  oyer  every  clafs  of  its  inhabitants,  not 
excepting  the  moil  indigent  ^nd  helplefs. 

Py  this  ofdipance  *  every  government,  in  ea^h  of 
its  circles,  muft  have  a  phyfician  and  furgpoii  for  the 
town  an4  t^e  circle  or  diilriA,  two  afUftant  furgeons, 
and  two  pupils.  ^  According  to  the  eftabliihment 
pf  t|ie  government  of  Tver,  which  is  annexed  to  the 
ordinance,  the  do£lor  is  to  have  three  hundred,  the 
furgeon  a  humlred  and  forty,  the  aiSflant  fixty,  and 
the  pupil  thirty  rubles,  as  their  pay,  which  for  all 
the  eleven  circles  of  that  government  makes  fix  thour 
fand  eight  hyndred  and  twenty  rubles.  T\\^  pay, 
however,  is  not  ^il^e  in  bM  the  governments,  and 
particularly  in  the  remoter  ones  it  is  much  higher. 
Thefe  medical  perfons  are  moreover  allowed  to  acr 
cept  of  fees  ff om  the  priyate  patients  to  whom  they 
are  called. 

The  dif^culty  in  introducing  the  new  medical 
^pnllitudpn  waslipwto  obtain  a  fufEcient  number  of 

«. 

*  Prdinaooe  relating  to  the  goTcrDinfDttb  «bap.  iii.  bSt.  70. 
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(ocptit  phyficians  a&4  furgeons ;  but  even  this  ded- 
ciency  was  remedied  by  Catharine's  bounty.  Many 
of  thofc  who  had  afiembiedin  the  great  towns  of  the 
empire,  now  diftributed  themfehres  about  the  pro* 
vinces,  where,  with  the  advantage  of  a  fettled  pay^ 
they  could  lay  their  account  in  receiving  t  confider^ 
able  income  from  their  private  pradice,  and  live  pro- 
portionately much  cheaper;  in  order* to  complete 
their  number.  Dr.  Zimmermann,  of  Hanover,  had 
a  commiffion  to  engage  by  way  of  contrad  phyfi« 
cians  of  Germany  of  weiUfounded  reputation  and 
practical  experience*  A  number  of  ufeful  and  able* 
foreigners  accepted  of  this  invitation,  and  fettled^ 
for  the  mod  part  on  very  advantageous  terms,  in 
the  ruffian  ftates.  The  generality  of  them,  befides 
the  expences  of  their  journey,  had  an  appointment 
of  eight  hundred  rubles  per  ann.  and  the  place  of 
their  abode  was  left  to  their  own  option ;  at  the  fame 
time  they  were  all  difpenfed  from  the  neceiEty  of 
fubmitting  to  the  examinatioa  of  the  medical  college^ 
which  otherwife  every  phyfician  muft  undergo  pre- 
vious to  his  fettling  in  Ruffia.r-i-To  this  time,  howe* 
ver,  there  are  not  fo  many  phyficians  as  are  requifite 
ibr  all  the  governments  ^  but  their  number  is  in* 
creafing  every  year,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  pre- 
fent  ones  fupply  circles  which  are  not  yet  occupied. 
The  defed  of  furgeons  is  entirely  removed  in  mod 
pf  the  governments ;  the  medical  college  have,  as 
far  as  has  been  pofllble,  takexr  care  Iq  all  places  to 
provide  (kilful  midwives. 

OQ  4  Iq 
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la  each  goyernnieBt  there  is  likewife  a  coU^c  cif 
general  provtitoii,  which,befides  fbveral  other  dacies^ 
it  entniftcd  with  the  ereftjon  and  infpedion  of  the 
hofpitals  and  infimuiriet  of  the  town  ^.    Th^  are 
inftituted  for   a  determinate  number  of  patients 
(about  twenty  or  tiurty)  and  may  not  adroit  apy 
inore*    They  are  intended  for  the  poor  aod  neceili* 
tou8,  who  are  cured  and  attended  free  of  all  expence; 
but  whenever  there  ave  vacancies,  other  patients  and 
gentlemen's  fenrants  are  taken  in ;  thefe  are  allowed 
feparate  beds,  but  pay  a  very  moderate  fum  for  their 
cure.  •— >  Bkfides  thefe  infirmaries  the  college  of  gcr 
neral  provifion  maintains  particular  houfes  for  incu- 
rable patients  who  have  no  fupport,  and  receptacles 
for  lunatics.     The  defign  of  the  former  is  that  the 
unhappy  objeds,  for  whom  they  are  deftined,  may 
not  deprive  fuch  of  the  poor  as  are  afflided  with  cu- 
rable difeafes  of  a  place  in  the  hofpitals^  and  yet  not 
themfelves  be  entirely  without  relief.     The  coiJ^ge 
of  general  provifion  is  bound  to  provide  them  lodg- 
ing, board,  nurfes,  and  attendance,  that  at  leaft  they 
may  have  fome  mitigation  of  their  fufferings.     In 
the  houfes  for  lunatics  poor  patients  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  have  free  admittance :  but  fuch  as  have  the 
means  mvift  pay  for  their  maintenance  and  attend- 
ance an  adequate  fum. 

For  the  eredion  and  regulation  of  thefe  and  other 
inftitutions  for  the  relief  of  fufj^ring  humanity,  with- 

*  Ordinance  concerning  the  governments,  chap,   xv*  {c&. 
380.  386.  388,  389,  394. 
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^  the  province  of  the  college  of  general  provifion^ 
feach  of  them  receives  at  it$  opening,  from  the  im^ 
perial  coffers>  the  fum  of  fifteen  thoufand  rubles, 
which  in  pioft  of  the  governments  is  confidcrably 
fiugmented  by  the  $:haritab|^  contributions  of  the 
public.  The  faid  college  was  alfo  empowered  to 
eftabliih  apothekes,  and  to  employ  the  profits  ariling 
from  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  aforementioned  in? 
ilitutions ;  but  on  f:ondition  that  they  ihould  be 
fupplied  gratis  with  all  neceffary  medicines. 

In  the  capital,  in  the  refidence,  and  in  the  gene* 
iralicy  of  populous  towi^s,  thefe  inftitutions  are  now 
not  only  upon  a  much  larger  fcale  than  the  general 
precept  at  firft  promifed ;  but  they  are  multiplied  in 
various  ways  by  the  co-operation  of  the  community 
at  large.  That  we  may  giye  at  leaft  one  example 
of  the  greater  inftitptions  of  this  kind  we  will  here 
^ert  a  briefddcription  qf  the  town-hofpital  of 
St.  Peteriburg*,  which  was  founded  in  the  year 
1784.  —  It  is  built  in  one  of  the  ikirts  of  the  city 
by  the  fide  of  the  beautiful  and  broad  Fontanka- 
panal,  and  confifts  of  a  large,  brick,  infulated  build, 
^ng  of  handfbfne  but  fimple  architedure.  The 
ground  floor  is  devoted  to  the  ceconomical  purpofes 
pf  the  inftitiftion,  and  the  upper  ftpries  are  occupied 
Jpj  the  patients.  The  rooms  are  lofty  and  fpacious ; 
and  inftead  of  ventilators,  fome  of  the  window-fbut- 
ters  are  pannelled  with  vfirt-vfo/tkn    In  winter  the 

*  Gcor^i,  berchrelb^Dg  von  S^  Peterlburg,  cbap.  i.  p.  241. 
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warmth  of  the  rooms  muft  nc9et  be  greater  efaan 
ren  to  twelve  degrees  of  Reaumur. 

This  houfe,  the  internal  arrangement  whereof  is 
modelled  after  the  hofpital  of  Vienna  in  its  beft  pro- 
perties, receives  all  neceflitous  patients,  venereal 
excepted,  and  attends  their  cure  without  fee  or  r^ 
ward ;  handicraftfmen  and  gentlemen's  fervants  pay 
four  rubles  per  month.     AU  patients  on  acimiiTiou 
are  immediately  bathed  and  have  their  heads  ihaven ; 
this  done,  they  receive  the  hofpital  clothing  and  fe# 
verally  a  bed,  having  curtains  round,  but  no  tefter. 
The  two  fexes  are  kept  entirely  apart.    The  num« 
ber  of  beds  amounts  ufually  to  three  hundred,  but 
in  cafes  of  emergency  is  increafed  to  four  hundred^ 
In  the  year  1790,  As  contiguous  buildings  of  tim* 
ber  on  brick  foundations  were  erefted  behind  the 
main  edifice,  by  the  college  of  general  proviiion, 
and  fumiflied  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  beds. 
Here  the  patients  in  fummer  enjoy  the  free  air ; 
^d,  during  the  interval  thus  procured,  the  prind« 
pal  building  is  thoroughly  cleanfed,  and  the  atma* 
fphere  changed  by  currents  of  air.  -f-Befidesitspro. 
je£tor  and  chief  vifitor  the  counfellor  of  ftate  von 
Kelchen,  this  inftitudon  has  a  ftaflF-furgoon  and  five 
other  furgeons  ;  it  has  likewife  a  naturalift  belopg* 
ing  to  it  appointed  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  the 
effefts  of  eleftricity  on  the  patients. 

This  falutary  inftitution,  which  does  as  much 
good  as  can  be  expefiked  from  it  in  the  prefent  cir- 
cumftaijces,  has  however  experienced  the  fate  of 
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pU  {nftitudond  of  this  nature ;  namdy,  patients  are 

« 

often  brought  to  it  fo  lace  that  they  can  fcarcely  be 
Jifted  out  of  the  bath  and  put  to  bed,  which  is  in  a 
great  meafure  owinj^  to  the  averfion  entertained  by 
ib6  common  people  to  public  hofpitals.  In  the 
four  years  irom  1786  to  1789,  it  had  altogether 
taken  in  9427  patients,  and  the' number  is  found 
annually  to  increafe.  Of  thefe  7417  were  fent  our 
(Cured,  1773  died,  and  2^7  remained  in  it  at  the 
jjionclufioiv  pf  the  latter  year. 

In  the  mad-houfe,  which  with  its  fmall  end  abuts 
upon  the  back  front  of  the  main  ftruflure,  is  upon 
die  fame  footing  and  under  the  faine  direction,  are 
forty-four  rooms  in  two  ranges,  the  one  for  male 
and  the  other  for  female  lunatics.  A  broad  paflage 
divide^  them  ;  (he  door  of  each  chamber  is  faftened 
"^th  a  fpring  latch,  which  the  H^eper  can  open  frooi 
without.  The  raving  are  not  confined  with  chains 
but  with  leather  thongs,  whije  the  quiet  are  fufiere4 
to  walk  freely  in  the  paflage  or  in  the  court.  This 
inftitution  has  alfo  in  copimon  with  the  foregoing 
^  garden  for  rccres^tion.  The  whole  eftablifliment, 
treatment,  method  of  cure,  and  diet,  are  gentle  an4 
well-conducted,  as  plainly  appears  from  their  effefts. 
Jn  the  three  years  from  1787  to  1789  altogether 
were  there  2%goi  thefe  miferable  beings,  of  whon^ 
If  6 1  were  fent  out  reftored,  1 1  difmifled  into  the  poor^- 
houfeas  incurable,  47  died,  and  10  remained  behind. 

The  city-hofpital  of  St.  Peterfburg  for  poor  and 
incurable  patients  was  opened  in  1781.  The  indi- 
gence 
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geooe  which  qualifies  for  admtiBoii  to  it  is  diftiii* 
guilhed  into  degrees  wluch  form  two  daflfes,  oHe 
whereof  comprifies  the  completely  impotentt  who 
have  a  claim  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  boufe ;  to 
the  feoond  clafs  belong  thofe  who  are  capable   of 
doing  fome  kind  of  work.     Thefe  latter  are  em- 
ployed in  any  adequate  occupation  about  the  houie. 
According  to  the  eftabliihment  the  expenditure  of 
the  hofpical  amounts  annually  to  I5>4i7  rubles.*— 
The  dcy-hofpital  at  MofcOj  which  was  endowed  in 
1775,  admitted  at  that  time  a  hundred  and  fifty  pa- 
tients, and  is  completely  on  the  fame  foodng  with 
that  of  St.  Peterfburg^.      A   niad-houfc  is  likewife 
conneded  with  it. 

Now,  though  the  defcription  of  thefe  inftitutions 
would  be  fuicaj[)le  only  to  a  few  towns  in  the  empire, 
it  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  feveral  on  a  fmaller 
fcale  are  proportionably  upon  as  good  a  footing  and 
as  well  condudted  ;  find  that  the  benefit  accru/n^ 
from  Catharine's  philanthropic  regulations  for  the 
prefervation  of  her  people,  and  for  the  alleviatioiv 
of  poverty  and  affliSion  among  them,  acquires  for 
that  great  princefs  one  immortal  merit  more.  Where 
the  end  is  fo  generous  and  humane,  and  where  the 
means  are  fo  well  felefled,  the  effefls  mud  corre- 
spond with  the  deHgn ;  and  who  will  pretend  that 
both  of  them  are  not  here  in  concurrence  ? 

Belides  the  claiTes  of  public    hofpitals  already 

named,  which,  by  the  regulations  for  confticuting 

the  governments,  muft  be  in   every  one  of  them, 

there  a^c  in  n^any  other  inititutions  of  a  fimilar  na* 
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tuTt,  partly  endowed  by  the  crown,  and  partly  by 
rich  and  humane  individuals.  Among  them  the 
excellent  hofpital  founded  at  Mofco  in  the  year 
1763  by  the  grand*duke  and  heir  apparent  Paul 
Petrovitch,  deferves  particular  mention,  in  which, 
at  his  expence,  fifty  perfons  are  always  oiaintained 
at  a  time,  cured,  ,and  attended  gratis.  The  philan* 
thropic  Mr.  Howard,  who  vifited  this  hofpital  him* 
fclf,  fays  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  bette? 
fituation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  for  this  inftitu* 
tion,  having  a  large  airy  fpot  brfore  it.  The  build* 
ing  confifts  of  only  one  ftory,  and  ftands  two  or 
three  fteps  higher  than  the  garden.  The  rooms  are 
lofty,  and  each  of  them  has  an  opening  in  the  roof; 
the  i^pper  part  of  the  window  was  likewife  open,  a 
circumftance,  he  adds,  which  he  never  obferved  in 
any  other  hofpital  in  Ruffia.  All  the  apartments 
are  cleanly  and  kept  in  good  order ;  the  beds  are 
of  blue  linen  and  fufficiently  large,  being  fix  feet 
two  inches  long  and  two  feet  ten  inches  broad } 
fufficient  fpace  is  left  between  for  making  them.  He 
tells  us  that  he  tailed  the  bread  and  the  beer,  and 
found  them  both  very  good;  and  adds,  on  the 
whole,  I  mud  confefs  that  this  little  hofpital  would 
do  honour  to  any  country.  When  I  vifited  it  there 
were  in  it  nineteen  men  and  feven  women,  befides 
about  an  equal  number  of  venereal  patients,  who 
were  kept  in  rooms  quite  feparate;  the  kitchen 
and  offices  arc  commendably  apart  from  the  maui 
building  *. 

*  ObfcrTaiionB  mad^  on  his  lad  journey,  410.  1794*  p.  37. 

To 
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To  tbe  medical-furgical  fchool  in  St.  ^etefibi^ 
a  fmall  dinical  hofpital  is  added,  which,  befides  it^ 
peculiar  deftlnation,  to  fiihiiQi  young  furgeon^  witif 
an  opportunity  fot  pra£dcal  improveritent,  is  alfd 
beneficial  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  poor  padents 
annually.  —  In  the  fame  city  is  likewife  a  hztnt 
for  venereal  patients,   founded  by  the  crown  ia 
1783.     Ic  has  fixtybeds,  ^vti^hereof  thirty  are  fot 
men,  and  the  fame  number  for  Women.     Thofe 
that  are  admitted  may  keep  themfehres  ia  perfefil 
incognito,   but  may  not  leave  the  hofpital  before 
they  are  completely  recovered.  —  We  pafs  over  a, 
multitude  of  other  inftitutions  of  a  like  nature  in 
Mofco  and  other  great  towns  of  the  empire,  which 
have  principally  arifen  from  the  bounty  of  welii^ 
difpofed  perfons  in  pritate  life.     Certain  it  is  that 
few  other  countries  affotd  fo  many  and  fuch  ftrikin^ 
proofs  of  the  llberalitf  and  compaffion  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large  in  charitable  inftitutions. 

In  the  fecond  clafs  we  mufl  (irlace  the  uiLiTARf- 
HOSPITALS.  They  chiefly  date  their  origin  from 
the  time  of  Peter  the  great,  or  the  creation  of  the' 
reguUtf  army  and  the  fleet. 

For  the  laftd-fordes,  befides  the  two  general  land- 
hofpitals  in  St«  Peterfburg  and  Mofco,  there  are 
fourteen  lafge  field-hofpitals  at  Aflrakhan,  Bogoya*^ 
vlenfk,  Kherfon,  Kriukof,  Riga,  Reval,  Ellzabettl- 
gorod,  Orenburg,  Vyborg,  Frederikfham,  foiian, 
Lubenau,  Smolenfk,  and  in  Caucafus,  without 
reckoning  the  £everal  battalion-lazarets,  which  arii 

etery- 
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^erywhere  in  great,  numbers.  Each  divifion  has 
moreover  its  own  phyfidan,  and  belonging  to  the 
tirhole  army  are  appointed  three  general-ftaiF-me- 
dici,  and  above  five-and-twenty  doftofs,  as  they  af e 
called.  —  All  the  field-hofpitals  deceive  the  funis 
affigned  to  their  fupport  from  the  war-commilTariate. 

The  general  hofpital  for  land  troops  iii  St.  Peterf- 
burg  was  inftituted*  by  Peter  the  great ;   it  (lands  m 
one  of  the  out-quarters  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva, 
and  has  now  commonly  a  thoufand  beds ;  but  in 
time  of   war,  and  when  recruits  are  raifing^  the 
number  is  twice  or  three*  times  as  gtieat.     It  admits^ 
befides  the  guards  and  the  artiOery,  who  have  their 
own  medical  edablirhments,  all  the  patients  of  the 
army.     The  medical  perfons  belonging  to  it  are  a; 
phyiician,  a  chief  furgeon,  an  operator,  five  fur- 
geons,  and  twenty  afliftant  furgeons,  fifty  pupils^ 
and  an  apothecary,  to  which  may  be  added  feveral 
ailiflant-phyiicians  and  voluntary  furgeons  without 
ftipendsj  which  laft,    by  way  of   recompence,  ff 
they  are  found  expert  in  their  examination  are  im« 
mediately  appointed  furgeons  by  the  medical  college. 
The  whol(e  expenccs,  exclufive  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  patients  and  medicines,  amount  axmually  to 
9620  rubles.  —  The  general  hofpital  in  Mofco,  on 
the  bank  of  the  YaAia,   confifts   of  twenty-three 
wards,  has  nearly  the  fame  eftabliihment,  but  the 
falaries  are  fomewhat  fmaller. 

The  eleven  fea-hofpitals  at  prefent  fubfifting  are 
at  St.  Petcrlbiu-g,   Cronitadt,  OraQienbaum,  Riga» 

Archangel^ 
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•  •  • 

Archangel,  Kann,  Tagantok,  Bogoyivlenik,  Kher-^ 
fon,  Reval,  and  Sevaflopoh  They  receive  theif 
pi^y  from  the  two  admiralties  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Euxine.  — ^  The  hofpital  for  maiines  in  St.  Peterf-^ 
burg  is  on  rather  a  fmaller  fcale  than  the  land  hof- 
pital of  that  place,  but  is  equal  to  it  in  its  e(labli(h- 
ment*  In  the  war«>years  i;|[88  and  1789  it  had 
7900  to  8800  patients.  The  ftipends  and  other 
dilburfcmehts,  not  including  the  maintenance  of 
the  patients  or  medicines,  amount  yearly  to  687^ 
rubles.  —  As  the  fea-hofpital  at  Ctonftadt  during 
the  lad  fwedifii  war  was  obliged  to  admit  annually 
from  (ixteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  to  twenty-five 
thoufand  patients,  therefore  about  that  time  a  new 
marine  hofpital  was  conftituted  at  Oranienbaum^ 
and  a  part  of  the  imperial  palace  there  was  granted 
and  fitted  up  for  that  purpofe  f  • 

A  third 

*  The  folloiriDg  are  the  ftatcd  (alaries  In  the  two  hofpiials  ijt 
St.  Peterfburg . 

Land  Hofpital.      Sea  Hofpital: 

The  doftor  teceiTed  per 
annum    .......       loooitiblea     Soorubici 

Staff-fiirgeon      -      -    .    -    -  600    -    -  450 

Operator          --.-.-,  310     -    -  320 

Surgeort 2ix>    -    -  200 

Under- furgcon      -      --      -  120-«I26 

Fuptl  in  ftitgery      •      •    .    •  80    <^    -  30  to  8c^ 

Apothecary    --•-••  180    *    -  x8o 

Pupil  in  Pharmacy    ..-•  8o-*  80 

t  Haying  once  appealed  to  the  favourable  teftimony  of  the 
phthnthroptc  Mr.  John  Howatd,  imifimiatlty  requtret  that  we 

ihoul^ 
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A  third  clafs  of  public  medical  inftitutions  confide 
of  thole  which  caimot  properly  be  inferted  under 

thd 


fhould  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  lefs  Mattering  judgment  or  his 
cenfure.  His  account'of  the  land  and  fea-hofpitals  on  the  whole 
18  favourable  enough ;  but  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  marine 
hofpital  at  Cronftadt  he  finds  much  to  blame.  And  flill  more  fe- 
vere-  is  his  judgment  on  the  field-hofpitals  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire.  It  appears,  however,  after  the  mod  careful  inquiries 
of  upright  and  (kilful  army  phyficians,  that  our  worthy  coun- 
tryman, being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  manners  and  the  language  of  the  ruffian  nation,  and 
beguiled  by  his  enthufiaftic  humanity,  was  at  times  prompted  to 
draw  hafty  conclsfions.  The  harihcil  cenfures  which  Mr.  Ho- 
ward pafles  on  the  ruffian  field-hofpitals  relate  principally  to  the 
following  particulars ;  !•  Dcfedi  of  cleanlinefs.  This  indeed  is 
not  to  be  vindicated;  yet,  the  ideas  of  cleanlinefs  in  an  Engltiho 
roan  and  a  Ruffian  are  fo  very  different,  that  things  which 
might  appear  extremely  ftriking  to  Mr«  Howard,  with  the  latter 
would  excite  no  fenfation  whatever.  Mr.  Howard,  however, 
praifcs  the  contrary  on  many  occafibns.  a.  Confined  air.  To 
live  in  rooms  clofe  fhat  up,  as  Mr.  Howard  hiitifelf  remarks,  is  the 
cuflom  of  the  country.  Several  hofpitala  are  provided  with  ven- 
tilators, but  the  patients  themfelvcs.  requeft  that  noufe  may  be 
made  of  them.  3.  Bad  nonrifhrnent.  Here  we  ftould  hairc  r«« 
gard  to  cuflom.  When  Mr.  Howard  finds  the  quas  four,  and 
finds  fauk  with  it  for  being  fo,  he  (hews  btmfelf  ittteily  unac- 
quainted with  this  beverage,  as  well  as  with  the  fbitin.  The 
quas  fhould  be  four  ;  and  this  wholefome  antifcorbutic  national 
drink  is  only  then  fpoilt  or  badly  prepared  when  it  has  no  acid. 
That  Mr.  Howard  fhould  find  the  nutritious,  but  coarfe  and 
black  bread,  bad,  is  very  conceivable  to  an  Englifhman,  who  is 
only  accuftomed  to  white  bread;  but  the  Ruffian  finds  himfdf 
very  healthy  with  it,  and  defircs  no  better.  4.  Want  of  good 
VOL.  I.  F  F  nurfing, 
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the  former  heads,  and  the  IiiBfiftence  whereof  is  for 

the  mod  part  entirely  independent  on  the  foregoing 

■51  I 

cflabliftiments.      To   thcfe  principally  belong  the  ^ 

houfes  for  lying-in  women,  foundling  hofpitals,  and 

thofe  for  the  fmall-pox,  as  likewife  the  peft  houfes. 

A  particular  account  of  all  thefe  will  certainly  not  be 

required  in  a  work  of  this  nature ;  but  it  would  be 

an  unpardonable  omiffion  to  pafs  them  over  in  total 

filence.     Some  fpecimensof  the  raoft  remarkable  of 

each  kind  will  iufficiently  anfwer  our  purpofe,  by 

enabling  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  them 

all. 

Even  fliould  the  important  queftion  :  Whether 
Foundling-hospitals  deftroy  or  preferve  more 
human  lives  ?  be  not  at  prefent  generally  determin- 
ed, but  fo^nd  extremely  problematical  from  more 
recent  obfervations  and  enumerations  ;  yet  it  feems 
to  be  agreed  on,  that  the  great  inftitutes  of  this 
kind  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  ruffian  empire 
have  doubllefs  hitherto  been  highly  beneficial  to  it. 
U'hc  difcoveries  which  gave  occafion  to  the  ere&ion 
of  that  in  Mofco,  leave  no  doubt,  that  of  all  the 
children  hitherto  brought  up  in  it,  not  the  hundredth 


nurdng,  and  particularly  of  female  attendance.  The  matter  of 
this  reproach  would  certainly  not  be  judifuble,  efpeciaUy  if  it 
were  true  what  Mr,  Howard  affirms  of  the  hofpital  at  Khcrfon, 
that  the  nurfes  who  wait  on  the  patients  are  people  who  have  beea 
turned  out  of  the  regiments  on  acgouot  of  their  Cupidity  aQ<L 
drunkcaaefs* 

part. 
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{}art  would  have  been  aliVe  but  for  that  inflitution  ; 
and  that  confequentlyj  even  in  times  of  the  greatefl: 
mortality,  it  prefefves  to  the  ftate  a  very  confiderable 
number  of  young  citizens.    But  how  much  more 
profitable  it  muft  be  when  we  confider  it  on  the 
moral  iide^  and  think  of  the  fecret  crimes  that  this 
inftitute  has  prevented,  which  fmce  the  foundation 
of  it  have  been  almoft  entirely  unknown.     Th6 
foundlingJiofpitals  in  Ruilia  preferve  not  merely 
human  beings  to  the  ftate }  they  deliver  to  it  citizens, 
free,  induftrious  burghers,   endowed  With   ufeful 
knowledge  and  abilities.     For  thefe  and  many  other 
reafons,  thete  can  no  longer  be  any  <)ueftion  con- 
cerning their  abfolute  utility  1  the  only  objefit  of 
inquiry  thctefofe  is,  whether  or  not  they  have  prc^* 
duced  pfbportlonately  as  many  good  eflPefts,  as  might 
teafonably  be  expefted    from    the  extraordinary 
means  with  which  the  emprefs  Catharine,  and  thef 
unexampled  co-operation  of  a  large  and  wealthy 
J)ublic,  have  fupplied  them. 

In  order  to  put  the  reader  in  &  condition  to  anfwer 
this  queftion  himfelf,  we  fhould  be  glad,  if  we  had 
toom,  to  lay  before  him  afull  account  of  this  inftitute, 
the  principal  objed  of  it  being  more  the  cultivation 
than  the  mere  prefervation  of  the  citizen  * ;  but  at 
prefent  we  muft  confine  ourfelves  foleiy  to  the  latter 

♦  That  this  was  really  the  main  defign  in  the  foundation  of* 
ihefe  inflitutes  is  manifeft  from  their  very  denomfcration.     For, 
in  pnblic  papers  and  records,  tbtfy  are  neter  called  fottndlii^- 
.  liofpitalsi  but  always  education-houfes. 

p  p  a  part 
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part  of  this  great  and  comprehenflve  plan,  namely, 
the  prefervation  of  the  firft  phyfical  exiftenc^  titf 
the  age  vbeq  education  properly  begins. 

The  education-houfe  at  MqTcq  was  founded  in 
the  year  1763,  and  flands  on  the  bank  of  the 
Moftva,  in  one  of  the  beft  quarters  of  that  capital. 
The  many  and  fpacious  buildings  of  which  it  con- 
fide, and  the  foundation  whereof  cod  nearly  as 
much  ^s  the  fuperftrufture  itfelf,  arenas  well  i» 
regard  to  magnitude  as  to  magniBcence,  unequalled 
in  Europe  for  a  finiilar  deftination.  The  whole 
forming  a  perfed  quadrangle  of  fiv^  (lorieSj  the 
bafement  is.  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of  ceconomy, 
the  next  three  floors  are  inhabited  by  the  children^ 
and  the  uppermoft  contains  the  wards  for  the  fick« 
In  the  middk  of  this  quadrangle  (lands  the  tnaga^ 
zine.  The  porter  lives  in  a  lodge  at  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  courts  before  the  faid  quadrangle, 
where  likewife  the  baptiftery  is  built,  and  where 
the  children  mufl:  be  delivered  who  are  brought 
aft^r  the  gates  are  fhut,  which  is  always  done  at 
nine  o*clock  in  the  evening.  Over  againft  the 
porterVlodge  are  the  lying-in  apartments  or 
accoucheur-horpital,  very  commodioufly  fitted  up. 
'In  what  is  called  the  corps-de-Iogis,  but  which  is 
■not  yet  entirely  finifhed,  ftanding  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  court  and  connected  with  the  fquare,  is  the 
church,  one  of  the  handfomeft  in  Mofco^  —  Bef\de» 
the  numerous  buildings  belonging  to  the  education^ 
houfe  within  its  walls  which  are  about  Spur  rcrfts 
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in  compafs,  it  has  without  the  city  an  excellent  farm, 
dti  which  are  kept  upwards  of  eighty  cows  of  the 
breed  of  Holland  and  Kholmogor^  the  mitit  of  which 
18  entirely  uftd  for  the  firft  ndurifliment  of  the  chil- 
drfert*. 

Of  the  direfliort  and  the  officets  belonging  to  this 
ghind  inftitute,  we  (hall  mehHorl  only  thofe  who 
are  entrufted  with  the  t:are  of  health.  Thcfe  are: 
2l  dodot,  three  fargeonS,  an  afliftacnt-furgtpn;  sltid 
ah  a{)&the^atyt  who  all,  the  do£l:ot  excepted^  live  m 
or  near  the  houfe.  The  phyfician's  dtity  h  to  && 
to  kv^tf  thing  in  general  that  rel&ltds  to  healthy  t(§ 

.  prefcribe  the  neceifary  mediciiies  fof  the  hofpital^^ 
to  inftru^t  the  midwi^e.s,  and  to  Ited  his  afiiftanci^f 
in  difficult  births.  The  furgeon^  niuft  iilfpeCt  tho 
children  who  are  brought  into  the  ^ucation-hottfi^ 
fend  the  healthy  to  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  chU^ 
dren,  and  the  Tick  or  fafpe£ted  into  the  hdfAtHi 
where  they  mud  be  alternately  prefent.  The  f^bkli 
wives,  whO|  ptevi^ufly  to  thdif  admiffidii  aftf  etfti 
mined  by  the  phyfici^n,  eafittot  be  iA>6mt  ftotn  thtf 
houre  without  leave  fii*fl  obtained  fr&m  the  ffipeH4i 
teadant^  and  a^co^ding  to  th(nt  ihtthtSAohi  lnaVd 
the  care  of  the  lying-in  woriiin  and  th^  hew-borii 
children.    For  the  infants,  nurfes,  wet  and  dgy,  atj 

'  provided ;  and  every  age  of  the  boys  as  well  as 
girls  has  its  particular  guardiaiiis  of  both  fexes^ 

♦  Hrfym*!  to|)ographic^  Eacycfopxiia  of  the  raffiaiR  atipir4, 

min  Mofl^va^  p.  ;po, 

PP3  The 
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The  foundling-hofpital  receives  children  at  a/i 
hours  of  thp  day  or  night,  without  any  queftion 
being  put  to  the  bringer,  except  whether  the  child 
lias  been  baptized,  and  whether  it  ha$  a  name. 
Children  may  alfo  be  carried  to  the  parifli  priefts^  or 
tp  the  monafteries  and  pooi'-houfes  of  the  city,  who 
immediately  fend  them  away  to  the  foundling-hofpi* 
tal,  where  the  flelivcrer  receives  two  rubles  for  each 
child.  The  carriers  of  fuch  children  aire  by  day  and 
by  night  under  the  fpecial  protedion  of  the  police. 
At  the  TecepQoii  of  every  chi)d,  the  day,  the  time, 
and  the  fex  are  notpd  in  a  book,  with  all  that  thq 
linger  declares  of  the  circumftances  of  the  child, 
the  clothes  and  other  articles  he  brings  with  it,  an4 
the  birth-marks  and  tokens  obfenred  upon  it. 
Hereupon  the  baptlfm  enfues,  if  not  already  adminif- 
tered ;  the  name  is  entered  in  the  book,  and  a  little 
p»cifix  is  hung  round  its  neck  with  the  nupiber 
uEndcr  which  it  is  regiftered.  It  is  now  exaoiined 
by  the  forgeon,  and  broyght  to  the  chiidrens' 
rooms,  where  it  receives  new  linen  and  ncceflfary 
clothes  from  the  maga^e ;  me3^Iwhile  the  articles 
of  drefs  brought  with  it,  if  they  be  not  top  mifer* 
fble,  ^xf  depoljtpd  in  a  injigasdqe  ipart,  tb&rc  tp 
|)e  keptt 

The  children  are  either  fuckled  by  ftrong  and 
healthy  nurfcs,  each  of  vfhom  can  nourilh  twq 
babes,  or  delivered  to  dry-nurfes  who  bring  them 
yp  with  other  foodr  The  phyfical  education  alone 
continues  two  yearS|  when  they  come  into  the  great 

ropms. 
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rooms.  Till  the  fixth  year  boys  and  girk  remain 
together,  and  during  this  period  are  habituated  to 
eafy  employments.  With  the  feventh  begins  the 
moral  and  civil  education  ;  thenceforward  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  phyfical  exiftence  is  a  fubordinate 
object,  and  this  is  therefore  the  term  we  prefcribed 
to  ourfelves  for  quitting  for  the  prefent  this  inlU- 
tut  ion  *. 

On  the  manner  in  which  this  beneficial  plan  is 
executed  we  will  hear  at  lead  one  witnefs,  by 
citing  the  judgment  of  a  fagacious  and  attentive 
obferver,  who,  being  an  Englifhman  and  a  traveller, 
eould  probably  have  no  intereil  in  diifembling  the 
truth.  "  The  rooms  of  the  foundling  hofpital,'* 
fays  Mr.  .Coxe  f ,  **  are  lofty  and  large ;  the  dor- 
"  mitories,  which  are  feparate  from  the  work- 
'^  rooms,  are  very  airy,  and  the  beds  are  not 
^'  crowded :  each  foundling,  even  each  infant, 
^  has  a  feparate  bed ;  the  bedfteads  are  of  iron  ; 
^  the  fheets  are  changed  every  week,  and  the 
<^  linen  three  times  a  week.  In  going  over 
<^  the  rooms  I  was  particularly  ftruck  with 
**  their  neatnefs ;  even  the  nurferies  were  uncom- 
<<  monly  clean,  and  without  any  unwholefome 
<^  fmells.  No  cradles  are  allowed,  and  rocking 
"  is  particularly  forbidden.    The  infants  are  not 

*  General  plan  of  the  fbundltng-houfe  at   Mofco,    ia  the 
{^iSuveraDdertcn  Rubland,  vol.  ii.  40«-47. 

f  Travels  through  Poland,   Ruflia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
vol.  i:.  p.  63.  8vo.  edit« 

p  F  4  "'  fwaddled 
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<*  fwaddltd  according  to  the  coftom  of  the  country, 
**  but  loofelj  drefled. — I  could  be  no  judge  merely 
<<  in  vifiting  the  hofpital,  whether  the  children  were 
*^  well  inftruded  and  the  regulations  well  obfer^ed: 
^*  but  I  was  perfedly  convinced  from  their  beha* 
**  Tiour,  that  they  were  in  general  happy  and  con- 
*'  tented,  and  could  perceive  from  their  looks  that 
"  they  were  remarkably  healthy.  This  latter  cir- 
<<  cumRance  mud  be  owing  to  the  uncommon  care 
^'  which  is  paid  to  cle«nUners»  both  in  their  perioDs 
'*  and  rooms. 

<*  In  another  vifit  which  I  paid  to  this  hofpital, 
^*  I  faw  the  foundlings  at  dinner :  the  girls  and 
<«  boys  dine  feparately.  The  dining-rooms,  which 
^*  are  upon  the  ground*floor^  are  large  and  vaul* 
''  ted»  and  diAind  from  their  work-rooms.  The 
^'  firft  clafs  fit  at  taUe ;  the  reft  ftand  :  the  little 
*'  children  are  attended  by  fervants ;  but  thofe  of 
^^  the  firft  and  fecond  clafs  alternately  D^it  on  each 
^'  other.  The  dinner  confifted  of  beef  and  mutton 
'^  boiled  in  broth,  with  rice}  I  tafted  both^  and 
'*  they  were  remarkably  good :  the  bread  was  very 
^'  fweet,  and  was  baked  in  the  houfe^  chiefly  by  the 
^^  foundlings.  Each  foundling  has  a  napkin,  pew- 
**  ter-plate,  a  knife,  fork,  and  fpoon ;  the  napkin 
*'  and  table-cloth  are  clean  three  times  io  the  week. 
"  They  rife  at  fix,  dine  at  eleven,  and  fup  at  fix. 
<*  Thelittle  children  have  bread  at  feven  and  at  fonr. 
•*  When  they  are  not  employed  in  their  neceffary 
occupations  the  utn^ft  freedom  is  allowed,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  be  as  much  in  the  air  as 

poilible. 
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<<  poffible.  The  whole  waj  a  loVdy  fight  |  and  the 
<«  countenances  of  the  children  expreffed  the  tttmoft 
**  content  and  happinefs." 

The  confefledlj  fonnd  principles  on  which  the 
fyftem  of  phyfical  education  is  built ;  the  great 
means  of  relief  which  this  eftablifhment  has  at  tta 
difpofal ;  the  good  msnagefifient  of  it  hitherto  by 
diftitigui filed  patriots  ^  the  care,  attendance,  and 
cleanlinefs,   which,    from  the  teftimony  of  all  im' 

partial  obfervers,  prevail  there  j  -^  all  thefe  circum* 
ftances  conf{»re  in  enabling  us  to  conclude  with  tbo 
highefl  degree  of  probability,  that  this  beneficial 
inftitution  does  not  fall  ihort  of  its  primary  and 
proximate  aim :  but  certain  data  on  this  fabje^l 
have  not  as  yet  come  to  tlM  knowledge  of  the  pob^ 
lie.  It  would  be  of  great  ferv^e  to  the  world,  and 
at  the  fame  tiitie  redound  to  the  honour  of  diis  in« 
ftitution,  if  nece&ry  ftatements  were  given  of  the 
numbers  received  every  year,  and  the  other  conceriM 
of  the  houfe.  —  Alt  that  we  ktiow  at  preficnt  of  it  is, 
that,  in  the  twenty  years  iiAcd  its  opening  to  th« 
end  of  the  yeaf  1786,  including  thofe  born  m  did 
houfe,  it  had  admitted  $74607  children,  of  whom 
1020  were  fent  out,  and  at  the  end  of  the  laft  men- 
tioned  year  only  6080  were  remaintng^  If  tUi 
ftatement,  m  which  we  follow  a  very  authentic 
writer^,  be  ftridly  accurate,  the  lofs  w^ich  thi^ 
inilltution  has  fuftained  muft  furely  be  very  coqfidet^ 

*  Georgi,  befchreib*  von  St.  Peterib.  vol*  i.  f^^jfS* 

'  able ; 
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able ;  but  probably  only  a  (mail  part  of  it  would 
fall  upon  the  foundlmg*hofpital,  if  we  knew  pre- 
cifely  the  number  of  thofe  who  died  immediately  after 
their  reception/or  brought  in  with  them  the  germ  of 
diflblution.  We  (hall  not  be  in  a  condition  to  af«^ 
certain  the  real  mortality  of  the  houfe,  till  we  are 
informed  by  juft  eflimates  how  many  of  the  chil- 
dren brought  were  declared  after  examination  to  be 
perfedly  found ;  the  remainder  which  mud  be  de* 
liyered  into  the  hofpital  immediately  after  baptifm, 
confifts  of  certain  vidims  to  death ;  and  none  would 
be  fo  unreafonable  as  to  lay  their  lofs  to  the  ac« 
count  of  a  f>hilanthropical  inftitution^  which  en- 
riches the  country  from  year  to  year  with  an  ever- 
increaiing  number  of  healthy^  afUve,  and  induC- 
trious  burghers. 

The  foundling-hofpital  at  Sr.  Peter(burg,    which 

hj  properly  fpeaking,  only  a  divifion  of  that  at 

Mofco,  was  founded  in  the  year  17709  and  in  1784 

was  endowed  by  imperial  munificence  with  a  fqmp« 

tuous  edifice.     The  eftabliihment  iz  ezadly  like 

that  of  Mofico ;  the  number  of  foundUngs  there  at 

the  end  of  the  year  1788  amounted  to  3Q0.    Here 

alfo  the  fame  unfortunate  circumftance  happens^ 

that  a  great  proportion  of  the  children  are  brought 

thither  fickj  and  many  even  without  a  fpark  of  life 

Kmaining. — Befides    tbefe  two  great  inftitutions, 

others  are  ere£led  on  the  model  of  (hepi  in  feveral 

towns  of  the  empire^  as  at  Tula,  Kaluga,  TaroHaf, 

Ea;?^,  be 
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In  order  to  render  the  foundling-hofpitals  of  (till 
greater  benefit,  Lying-in  houses  are  annexed  to 
them,  in  which  all  pregiuint  women  without  difi- 
tin&ion,  on  merely  announcing  themfelves,  are  im* 
mediately  admitted  by  the  porter ;  and,  without 
putting  to  them  a  queflion  of  any  kind,  are  ia^- 
(lantly,  whether  it  be  day  or  night,  condu&ed  to 
the  midwifery  rooms.  To  fpare  thofe  who  enter 
the  confufion  they  would  feel  at  being  known^ 
it  is  not  only  ftridly  forbidden  to  difcovcr  any  cu»* 
ritffity  about  them,  but  it  is  at  their  option  to 
keep  their  face  covered  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  ftay.  The  lying-in  houfe  is  provided  with  all 
the  requifite  perfons  and  inftruments  ^  on  urgent 
occafions  the  mid  wives  are  aflifled  by  the  phy« 
fician,  who  in  c^fes  of  ueceiEty  muft  perform  the 
operation  himfelf.  As  the  hour  of  delivery  can 
fcarcely  be  accurately  afcertained,  women  are  per* 
mitted  to  be  in  the  hofpital  a  week  before  and  two 
weeks  after  lying-in,  to  which  regulation,  however, 
in  extraordinary  cafes,  exceptions  are  made.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  patients  enjoy  all  the  needful  at- 
tendance and  nqrfing.  —  At  the  foundling-hofpital 
of  St.  Peteri^urg  a  proper  perfon  is  appointed  as 
teacher  of  the  art  of  midwifery,  for  forming  ex- 
pert pradidoners  as  well  for  the  houfe  as  fpr  the 
public  in  general. 

The  fchool  of  medicine  and  furgery  at  St.  Peterf- 
))urg  has  alfo  a  fmall  lying-in  boufe,  capable  of  ad^ 

mitting 
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mitting  eight  or  ten  females  at  once,  in  the  peciiiiar 
defign  of  affording  pradical  information  to  the  pu- 
pits  of  this  inflitution  as  for  the  fake  of  forming 
Ikilful  accoucheurs.      Here,   likewifci   the  greaieft 
fecrccy  is  obfervcd ;    when  recovered  the  patielits 
are  difciiarged  without  fee  or  reward,  and   they  arc 
at  liberty  either  to  take  their  children  with  them  of 
to  leftve  them  for  the  foundlmg-hofpitalA 
'    Next  to  thefe  inftitations  none  deferre  our  atten* 
tion  more  than  the  Small-pox  hoshtals,  erefled 
Ia  the  vitw  of  extending  the  praflice  of  inoculation. 
KutCii,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  appears  to  have 
the  advantage  over  moft  other  countries  iti  Europe, 
that  eftabliihm^nts  of  general  utility  meet  here  pro- 
pbrtiotlafel^  with  fewer  difficulties,  are  encouraged 
,  with  far  greater  munificence  from  the  thtone,  and 
more  quickly  attain  to  a  generally  diff'ttfed  opera- 
tion.    A  remarkable  inflancc  of  this  is  feen  in  the 
hiftofy  of  inoculation  ;  a  benefit  which  Ru/Sa  owes 
t6  the  enlightened  ad mlnift ration,  and  to  the  perfo- 
nal  example  of  Catharine  II.  and  her  imperial  fon. 
Long  ere  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in  1721 
brought  the  art  of  inoculafion  from  Conftantinople 
to  £ngland,  this  modd  of  prefervation  was  known 
to  the  oriental  nations.     From  England  the  praftice 
was  fpread  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  but 
with  very  tardy  progrefs ;    as  in    moll  of  thefe 
countries  not  only  the  clergy  but  even  phyHdans 
ftood  up  HI  oppofition  to  it,  and  ad^  on  the  preju- 
of  the  people,  always  of  themfelves  difpofcd 

to 
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to  tefifl;  any  innovation.  Four-and  thirty  ye^x% 
after  the  introdudion  of  this  happy  difcovery  o^ly 
t^o  hundred  tboufand  were  reckoned  to  have  been 
inoculated;  and,  during  that  fpace,  the  public  con-* 
fidencc  in  it  had  fo  much  abated,  that  for  fifteen 
years  it  was  almaft  entirely  negleSed.  —  Qf  all  the 
provinces  of  the  ruffian  empire  Livonia  was  the  firft 
that  employed  this  prefervative.'  A  phyfician  in  the 
circle  of  Dorpat  *  made  it  here  firft  known  in  the 
year  17 $6,  and  praclifed  it  with  fo  ^luch  fuccefs  vi\ 
the  country  round  bim>  that*  within  right  ye^rs  he 
had  inoculated  10-23  children,  of  whom  only  opf 
died.  In  St.  Peterfburg  the  firft  pubKc  experimeat 
was  made  in  Septen^ber  1768  on  ten  children* 
though  fijice  1758  feveral  trials  had  been  hazarded 
by  fome  phyficians  of  the  place,  but  without  at-> 
trading  obfervation.  In  the  fame  year  Catharioi? 
II.  fet  a  glorious  and  affeding  example  to  her  peo^ 
pie,  by  fubmitting  herfelf,  together  with  her  only 
fon  Paul  Petrovitch,  then  fourteen  years  old,  19 
inoculation.  The  operation  was  performed  by  our 
countryi^an  Dr.  Dimfdale  f ,  tt^n  already  fatnoua 
by  his  fuccefsful  praftice  of  the  art,  whOjj  ii^  qonfi^ 

it  The  name  of  this  perfon,  who  rendered  fuch  fenrice  to  his 
couDtry,  ought  not  to  he  paiTed  over  in  filence ;  it  was  Schulinot, 
who  had  akeady  gained  great  reputation  in  thofe  parts  by  his 
fuccefsful  treatment  of  the  natural  fmall-pox.  "  Sec  concerning 
him,  Gadcbufch  Livonian  Bibliotheca,  art.  Schulious,  vol.  I. 
p.  I20. 

f  See  Life  of  Catharine  XL  vol.  1.  p.  4^9. 

quence 
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i|uence  of  the  profperous  termination  of  it,  was  re<< 
^rarded  in  a  truly  imperial  manner  with  riches  and 
honours.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memoTial  of 
this  event,  fo  important  to  the  whole  nation,  an  an- 
niverfary  thankfgiving  was  appointed  to  be  kept. 
The  great  nobles  of  the  empire,  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  refidence,  all  ranks  and  claiTes  of  people,  fcem* 
ed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  following  fo  illuftrious 
an  example.  Not  a  fmgle  phyfician,  not  one  ec- 
defiaftic  made  any  public  oppofition  to  inoculation ; 
aknoft  all  of  the  former  adopted  it  in  their  praclice^ 
and  feveral  among  the  latter  recommended  it  e\'eii 
from  the  pulpit,  to  which  the  church  fervice  of  tb6 
anniverfary  prefented  a  fair  opportunity.  To  this 
is  even  owing  the  valuable  feries  of  difcourfes  which 
ve  have  before  made  ufe  of,  and  from  which  the 
prefent  accounts  are  principally  extrafted  *. 

For  the  more  a^ive  and  rapid  promotion  of  the 
pra£Uce  among  the  poorer  clafles  of  people,  a  pub- 
tic  inftitmion  for  inoculating  was  ere<^ed  ia  the  year 
1 768  at  the  imperial  expence  in  one  of  the  out-parts 
of  the  refidence,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Small-pox  hofpital,  and  where  every  month  a  cer- 
tain number  of  children  are  inoculated  and  nursed 
for  two  weeks  till  their  complete  recovery.    At 

•  Sermons  ty  J.  C.  Grot,  on  inocuUtion  of  the  fmall-p«i 
with  particulars  relating  to  the  hiilory  of  it  m  Rufiia,  and  an  ap- 
pcndii  on  the  mortality  of  the  fmall-pox  in  PeteHburg,  as  a  help 
to  the  eiiamiaation  of  the  queftioo  concerning  their  harmlcfTsc/s 
in  Rttflia. 

firft 
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iirft  money  was  given  to  parents  who  brought  their 
children  hither  ;  but  the  numerous  inftances  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  artificial  infedion  foon  rendered  this 
encouragement  unneceflfary.  •«-  Since  the  year  1783, 
the  fmall'poxhofpital  has  been  under  the  infpeflion 
of  the  college  of  general  provifion.  It  at  prefent 
admits  twice  a  year,  in  fpring  and  autumn>  free  of 
all  expence,  all  children  that  are  brought,  and  has 
a  phyfician  and  a  furgeon  to  attend  them.  The  ex- 
pences  of  this  inftitution  amount  annually  to  fix 
thoufand  rubles. 

Shortly  after  the  erection  of  this  hofpital,  inocu« 
lation  was  alfo  introduced  into  all  the  great  imperial 
feminaries  of  education.  From  St.  Peterfburg  it 
gradually  fpread  into  the  interior  of  the  empire.  So 
early  as  the  year  1 768,  baron  von  Afch  introduced 
it  into  Kief.  In  the  year  1772  the  praftice  of  ino- 
culation entered  Siberia;  the  cmprefs  even  confti- 
tuted  in  Irkutik  a  public  inftitution  for  that  purpofe. 
In  this,  within  the  firft  three  years,  not  only  of  the 
Ruffians,  but  like  wife  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  thofe 
parts,  6768  perfons  of  both  fexes  were  inoculated. 
In  a  period  of  five  years  the  number  of  them  amount- 
ed to  159580.  In  Kazan,  likewife,  a  public  inocu- 
lation hofpital  was  founded  by  the  governor  of  the 
place. 

Thefe  inflitutions  have  fince  fo  greatly  increafed 
that  we  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  give  a  complete  lift 
of  them.    Not  only  mofl  of  the  great  towns,  but 
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even  many  villages  and  noblemen's  eftates  are  at 
prefent  provided  with  thefe  hofpitals.     Add  to  this, 
that  the  prejudices  againit  inoculation  are  Go  totally 
taniihedy  and  the  convicUmi  of  its  utility  become 
ib  general,  that  there  are  but  few  parents,  at  leaft 
in  the  upper  ranks,    who  omit  to  endeavour  at  en- 
furingthdr  children  in  thd?  earlieft  infancy,  by 
this  eafy  operation,  from  the  danger  attending  the 
natural  infedion*    In  feveral  diftrids  the  country 
people,  who  can  feldom  rely  on  having  the  aid  of  a 
phyfician,  have  been  taught  to  inoculate  themfelves, 
and  they  ptafticc  this  method  with  the  happiell  ef- 
fects*    In  Livonia,   ever  fmcc  1769,  pallor  Eifca 
has  acquired  great  merit  by  not  only  inoculating, 
but  by  inducing  the  boors,    and    efpecially  the 
mothers,  to  employ  that  method  under  his  ditec- 
tion.    In  the  government  of  Irkutik,  M.  Schilling, 
the  ftaff*furgeon  of  the  place,  ftiU  employs  himfelf 
in  teaching  the  noma(Uc  people,  at  their  own  re- 
qqeft,  the  art  of  inoculation*     From  May  to  Au- 
guft  i79i»  ^  inoculated  there  m  the  drcle  of 
Barguanik  five  hundred  and  fixty-five  Buraets,  thit- 
ty«five  Tnngufes  of  the  ftcppes,  and  twenty  rdn- 
deer-Tungufes,  altogether,  therefore,  fi^  hundred 
9f4  twenty  perfons  of  both  fexes,  of  whom  only 
fix  died  *. 

•  AcoordiDg  to  aRcport  oi^de  to  the  medicd  college,  0£l»- 
iKr  i7?»«     . 

la 
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tn  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  eflfe£ls  that 
have  arifen  frooi  thefe  fmall-pox  infticutions  fince 
their  introdudioh  Irico  the  ruffian  empire,  it  will 
not  be  unintcreding  to  read  the  following  refult  of 
the  peterlburg  fmall-pox  hofpital^  drawn  up  by  the 
acaJeoii€ian  Kraft,  and  incorporated  in  his  third 
memoir  on  the  lifts  of  births  and  deaths  publiihcd 
'at  St.  Peterfburg  *. 

In  the  eleven  years  from  1780  to  1^90  tliere  were 
inoculated  in  this  inftitution  1570  children,  860 
males,  and  710  females,  of  whom  four  died^  Thia 
proportion  is  as  twenty-five  to  ten  thoufand  ;  or,  of 
a  thoufand  inoculated  children,  there  die  not  quite 
three«  On  an  average,  it  may  be  admitted  that  in 
Peterlburg  of  ten  thoufand  children  attacked  by  the 
natural  fmall-pox  1418  diej  confequently,  the  pro-* 
portion  of  the  mortality  of  the  natural  fmatl-poi;  to 
the  mortality  of  the  inoculated  is  as  one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  twenty-five^  or  asf 
fifty  fevctt  to  one. 

The  number  of  children  inoculated  iti  this  in(tita« 
tion,  on  an  average  of  eleven  yeart,  amounts  an^ 
nually  to  one  hundred  and  forty-three.  Now  Pe^^ 
terfburg  in  the  fame  period  has  yearly  6049  births^ 
and  confcquendy  only  the  forty^fecond  child  of  all 
the  births  has  etijoyed  the  benefit  of  this  inftitutiom 
«—  It  is  here  to  be  I'emarked,  that  parents  in  eafy 
circumftances  have  their  children  inoculatedat  homry 

*  Novaada  aoad.  feicnt.  Petropol.  torn.  viii.  p.  253. 
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and  therefore  the  univcrfality  of  this  praftice  can- 
not be  judged  of  by  tfre  above  proportion.  -*•  The 
age  of  the  inoculated  children  was  never  nnder 
three  and  a  half,  and  nfually  from  three  to  ten 
years.  Nine  perfons,  however,  were  inoculated 
at  the  age  of  fixteen,  two  of  twenty-^five,  and  one 
of  forty-fijc. 

It  would  be  found  very  inftrudive  if  we  were 
tabled  to  compare  thefe  ftatements  with  thofe  of 
the  fmalKpox  hofpitals  in  other  towns  of  Ruffia. 
In  that  of  Irkutfk,  for  example,  in  five  years,  from 
1773  to  1776  and  in  the  year  1779,    in  all  6009 
perfcms  were  inoculated,  of  whom  forty-three  died. 
Of  ten  thoufand  inoculated  here  then  feventy  one 
Were  loft»  or  out  of  a  thoufand  feven,  as  the  mor* 
tality  of  the  peter  (burg  fmalUpox  hofpital  amounts 
only  to  three  out  of  a  thoufand.    The  mortality  of 
the  natural  fmall-pox  is  known  to  be  greater  among 
the  nomadic  nations*,  and,  befides,  thofe  inocu* 
lated  at  Irkntfk  were  probably  for  the  mo/l  part 
grown  perfoiis. 

We  cannot  clofe  this  head  without  mentioning 
the  inftitutions  againil  the  mod  dreadful  and  de- 
ftrudive  of  all  difeafes }  againft  a  difeafe  which 
though  it  appear  but  feldom  in  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  our  quarter  of  the  world,  yet  by  the  devaf- 
tation  it  makes,  where  it  has  once  (truck  Its  root, 
whole  generations  are  flain,  and  whole  regions  laid 
wafte.  Ruilia  too  has  experienced  this  great  pubh'c 
calamity,  and  has  learnt  to  know  the  effects  of  the 

PLAGUE 
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M.AGU£.froiD  the defolation  it  has  occaiioned :  from 
her  fituatioa,  her  comniercey  her  borderers,  and 
her  war8>  Jbe  is  ihore  expofi^  to  this  horrible  conta- 
gion that!  other  countries ;  it  becomes  naturally, 
therefore,  orte  of  the  mofl  importaDt  <?onccrns  oB 
government  to  obftruft  the  comnfluRiGation  of  f hu 
infe&ion  by  prevfenrive  inftitutions^  and  to  coUe^ 
pradical  rules  which,  in  the  lamentable  cafe  of  its 
'^^g^^gi  "^3iy  'nitigite  the  general  diftrefs.  The 
point  of  time  fince  which  this  mattef  has  become 
an  impcff'tant  ob]e£k  of  (late  policy  is  too  near  the 
prefent  to  aliow  us  to  forget  it ;  and  thanks  to  the 
i'egulationsl  of  Catharine  II.  and  to  the  erlightened 
age  in  which  we  live,  that  this  dreadful  cataftrophe 
at  lead  did  not  pafs  by  without  benefit  for  futurity! 
From  more  amient  accounts  we  learn  that  Mofco 
had  the  misfortune  in  the  1 7th  century  to  be  ravaged 
by  the  plague  :  in  the  year  1 654  it  raged  for  three 
months,  (July  till  September,)  and  did  not  entirely 
ceafe  till  between  the  12th  and  25th  of  December. 
In  the  two  fucceedmg  years  it  broke  out  in  fome  of 
the  foutbern  diftrids,  but  never  came  to  Novgorod. 
It  therefore  at  that  time  took  nearly  the  fame  route 
as  it  was  found  to  do  in  the  eighteenth  century : 
but  as  nobody  then  thought  of  minuting  down  the 
circumftances  of  that  unhappy  event,  and  the  means 
of  prevention  that  were  then  had  recourfe  to,  the 
benefits  that  might  have  accrued  from  that  lamenta- 
ble vifitation   were  loft   to  pofterity ;    and  when 

Q^c^2  Ruffia 
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Roffia  a  hundred  and  fixteen  years  afterwards  was 
affided  with  the  lame  fcoUrge,  it  was  found  necef- 
iary  at  once  to  make  the  people  fenfible  of  the  bone- 
ful  nature  of  the  difeafej  and  to  find  out  new  mea- 
furefc  to  be  adopted  againft  it.  In  order  to  give  per- 
manenqr  to  the  ulefuhieis  of  thefe  inftitutions,  the 
commiffioners,  confiiling  of  the  officers  of  ftate 
and  phyfidans  appointed  to  check  and  to  heal  the 
ravages  of  the  plague,  refolved  to  commit  to  the 
prefs  all  the  regulations  and  writings  that  came  cut 
ather  during  the  diftemper  or  after  it  had  ceafed, 
and  to  publifh  diem  together  for  the  information  of 
future  times ;  and  it  is  from  this  inftru£Hve  collec- 
tion that  we  fhall  here  lay  down  fome  of  the  mod 
prominent  data  as  outlines  of  the  hiftory  of  that 
deplorable  event  *• 

The 

*  *  To  this  end  the  commiflSoaert  rrqueftcd  permiffion  of  the 
dirediog  icnate»  and  entrufted  the  pablicitioa  to  one  of  their 
membcrts  the  coUegc-counJcIIor  Atbinafins  Schafoolkj,  fupenor 
phyiician  of  the  army-bofpital.  The  work  bean  this  title: 
Opiflanic  moravoi  yaTrui^  Jtc.  that  it,  Account  of  the  plague 
Vrhich  raged  at  Mofco  from  the  year  1770  to  I772t  with  a  fup 
plement  of  all  the  regulations  that  were  ocdered  to  ht  obfenred 
for  the  extermination  of  it.  Printod  by  fovereigrn  commandi  in 
the  year  1775*  in  Mofco,  at  the  imperial  univcrfity;  4 to.  pp. 
652.  without  dedication,  prc&ce,  or  contents ;  with  two  copper 
plates.  It  contains,  befides  a  two-fold'defcrtption  of  the  plagne 
compofed  by  the  editor  himfelf,  11 1  additional  papers,  as,  the 
wntinga  of  the  commiffiooers,  the  reft  of  their  adopted  legul^ 
tiooti  the  manlfeftoei,  ukafes,  opinions  of  (everal  phyficiins, 
mud  many  6ther  pieces  relating  to  thia  calamitous  event.  —  Ca 

account 


j 
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The  plague  made  its'  Erft  appearance  during  the 
former  of  the  two  turkifh  wars  in  Valakhia,  and 
fpread  itfelf  thence,  through  Moldavia,  through 
Poland,  and  through  Little  Ruffia,  to  Siyeflk  and 
Bryanik,  two  towns  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the 
Ukraine.  In  Kief  it  lafted  from  Auguft  1 770  to  the 
February  following;  it  appeared,  indeed,  afrefli 
in  the  enfuing  fummer,  but  was  prefently  checked. 
The  inflitutions  were  in  general  fo  efficacious  in  thefe 
parts,  that  only  in  Neihin  a  fecond  rather  fevere  at- 
tack of  the  plague  was  felt  from  Juhy  till  Novem- 
ber 1771. 

The  cafe,  however,  was  far  otherwife  at  Mofco. 
In  defiance  of  ail  precautions  the  plague  reached 
the  capital,  where  it  was  firft  obferved,  though  but 
little,  in  November  1770,  to  be  in  fome  houfes. 
Bur,  on  its  breaking  out  on  the  1 7th  of  December 
in  the  general  army-hofpital,  and  the  head  phyfi- 
cian  of  it,  M.  Schafonfky,  had  informed  the  medi- 
cal college  of  it  on  the  2  ad  of  December,  after  a 
confultation  of  eight  doStors  had  made  a  declara- 
tion that  this  ficknefs  was  really  the  plague,  that 
hofpital  was  fiiut  up,  in  which,  of  twenty-fevefi 
patients,  only  five  recovered.  Not  till  after  a  qua- 
rantine of  fix  weeks  was  the  hofpital  opened  again. 


account  of  the  great  eztcnfivenefi  of  the  original,  I  hare  ad- 
hered folely  to  the  accurate  abftni6i>  made  with  the  mod  fcrupa* 
Lous  attention  and  great  iagacity  bf  Mr.  Bachmeifter^  v^l^ich  it 
to  be  fcen  10  the  fifth  folume  of  his  Ruffian  bibliotheca,  p.  287. 
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and  the  buiUing  in  vhich  the  plague  had  been  was 
burnt.  —  The  infeftion^  according  to  evideat  tracjes, 
had  been  brought  by  people  coauag  from  ^artj 
that  were  the  theatre  of  war. 

In  March  «77 1  it  was  firft  known,  diat  ever  flnce 
the  beginning  of  the  year  an  unufoaHy  great  mor- 
talicy  had  prevailed  among  the  work-qpeople  of  the 
great  hnen-manufa&ory.  By  infenfible.  degrees 
this  uncommon  mortality  was  difcoyered  m  other 
quarters  of  the  town.  Now,  m  confequence  of  an 
examination  made  by  phyficians  on  the  nth  of 
March,  all  (he  people  were  fcnt  away  from  the 
manufactory  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  the  found  as 
well  as  the  fick  all  kept  under  clofe  infpeaioo  ;  but 
feveral  had  previoufly  made  their  efcape,  and  even 
people  of  the  town  had  vifited  the  manufadory  to 
and  fro.  Tbus>  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
iftfeii^on  vras  coiAantly  ipreading  brther.  —  The 
.flu^rlicy  now  interpofedj  the  police  required  an 
'account  of  «veiy  diftempered  and  dying  perlbn ; 
and  the  fenate  cdlivened  a  medical  council  of  eleveu 
f)hyricians,  wbo  continued  fittii^  till  the  appoint- 
•fneiit  of  the  above-mendoned  commiflbn.  This 
jeouncil,  at  its  fecofid  meethf^  on  the  23d  of  March, 
j^quired  that  ;lI1  woikmei^  belonging  to  the  lioea 
•manufa^ory  ibould  be  removed  from  the  city  ;  an 
brder' which  ^ould  not  be  ftriftly  executed,  as  feveral 
of  them  vcre  abfolutely  not  to  ht  found.  On  the 
■  26tli  of  March  nine  m^mber»t>f  the  zhedical  council, 
to  the  interrogation  of  the  governor  of  the  city, 

*  feldt" 
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feldt-marfhal  count  Soltikof,  (eat  a  written  anfwer 
that  this  malady  was  really  the  plague  ;  the  other 
two  members  were  of  a  different  opinion,  to  the 
great  prejudice  cf  the  public,  who  agreed  with  them, 
and  therefore  negle^ed  the  necdfary  precautions. 
On  the  31ft  of  March,  however,  all  the  eleven 
members  fubfcribcd  the  propofed  prefervatives, 
which  they  had  uns^nimouily  confvilted  upon,  from 
this  dreadful  diftemper  *♦ 

The  emprels,  in.  the  mean  time,  feemed  to  fur* 
mife  that  all  the  applicatioixs  hitherto  emplo]red 
would  prove  infufEcient ;  accordingly  on  the  a5th 
of  March  fhe  iffued  an  order  to  purfue  much  feverer 
meafures,  •  and  gave  the  execution  of  them  to  lieu- 
tenant-general  Terapkin,  who  undertook  this  import 
^ant  commiiHon  the  3  ift  of  March.  The  firft  thing 
he  did  was  to  place  a  ilate-officer in  every  quarter  of 
the  town  as  infpe&or  of  the  malady,  and  all  the 
phyficians  there  were  enjoined  to  pay  obedience  tp 
bis  commands.     From  the  daily  lifts  of  thef  deaths 

was 

-  *  Thcfc  .propofalt  relate  jnoftly  to  deaalincfi  of  the  houfes, 
ttretUt  ^ATf  2cc.  The  fiUiog  up  the  grayes  in  which  the  dead 
bodies  w«re  depofited  with  lime  was  thought  not  advifable.     The 

.public  places  had  been  long  before  fumigated^  but  commonly 

•with  4uag  and  other  Impure  fubftances.     Alfo  an  order  came  out 

.  in  March  to  feal  up  all  the  public  baths. 

f  Thefc  lids  deferre*  at  leaft  according  to  the  months^  to  be 

'inferted  here,  as  they  plainly  Aew  the  Tiolence  and  viciflitudes  of 

*tki»  horrid  difeafie*     It  is  only  to  he  obf^rved,  that  they  are  not 

entirely  complete,  as  t^e  circumftances  ihewi  and  as  Schafonfky 

QJL4  bimftlf 
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was  feen  indeed  the  progrefs  of  the  peftileoce ;  but 
as  till  then  no  bills  of  mortality  had  ever  been  framed 
in  Mofco,  there  were  no  means  of  comparing  the 
number  of  deaths  with  that  of  ordinary  years. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
city,  the  number  of  the  deaths  in  April  1 771  was 
reckoned  moderate ;  and  it  appears  that  the  exU* 
tence  of  the  plague  was  at  that  time  more  doubted 
of  than  ever  it  had  been  before.  In  the  mean 
time  an  order  figned  by  the  emprefs*s  own  hand 
came  out  to  carry  all  bodies  out  of  town  for  burial ; 
alfo  fome  of  the  entrances  to  the  city  were  faf- 
tened  up. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  plague 
had  almpft  entirely  ceafed  among  the  above-men- 
tioned people  of  the  linen-manufadory  in  the  mo- 
nkeries which  ferved  them  for  hofpitals ;  and  in  the 
city  it  was  miftaken,  as  the  inhabitants  were  inex- 
liauftible  in  inventions  to  give  it  another  appearance. 


himftlf  rciparks-  Many  corpfcs  were  concealed  and  (ccrrtflf 
interred  ;  numbers  of  people  had  adready  If  ft  the  city  fo  etrff 
as  July  I  and  according  to  Scliafoniky's  own  declaration^  but  few 
inhabitants  were  in  September  left  in  the  city.  Novr»  feeingt  ai 
Mr.  Bachmeifter  obferres,  that  in  September  above  twenty-one 
thou&nd  perfons  died,  and  the  ufual  population  afflountlng  to  up* 
wards  of  four  hundred  thoufandi  theii  in  that  one  moi^th,  not 
the  twentieth,  but  perhaps  the  iisth»  perhaps  the  fifth,  or  even 
a  far  greater  part  of  the  then  pvefcnt  inhabxtantSt  rnuft  have  diei 
-—The  (lat«  of  the  popolation  after  the  plagae  may  be  fepi  iron 

the  (timfna^ry  flatemcnt  of  thp  fuUowing  years.    During  the 

latter 
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—In  June  it  was  ordered  to  fearch  for  the  fcattered 
clothes  and  other  matters  belonging  to  the  linen- 

manu- 


tter  (1775)  the  court  was  at  Moico,  and  confequc 

Mij  the 

imber  of  inhabitants  greater  than  ordinary. 

,                   DCATRt                 1 

» 

■iKTas. 

Ja  hofpitals 

In  the  Year 

tn  the  city. 

and 

Together. 

1771. 

quarantioei. 

1'^ 

April     -    -    -    - 

665 

79 

__ 

• 

May      .    •    -    - 

795 

56 

851 

— 

- 

June'    .    .    .    • 

99+ 

105 

1099 

— 

July       .... 

1410 

298 

1708 

>— i 

Auguft  .    •    •    . 

6423 

845 

7268 

t 

September  •    -    - 

19761 

1640 

21401 

^^■^B 

Oaobcr     .    .    • 

'4935 

2626 

I75«x 

«» 

November  -    -    • 

3466 

1769 

5*35 

— . 

December  -    -    • 

3'9 

486 

79Q4 

805 

— 

To^fds 

4876S 

56672 

177*. 

January      -    -    - 

209 

III 

330 

— 

Pcbruary    -    -    - 

«r4 

78 

35* 

— 

March  -    •    -    . 

304 

30 

334 

— 

• 

/\t>nl     .    -    .    - 
May      .    -    -    . 

374 

374 

•       — 

285 

^^^^ 

285 

— 

June      p    -    - .  - 

a47 

«.. 

»47 

— 

July       ...    . 

376 

•^ 

276 

•s 

Auguft  -    -    -    - 

354 

— 

354 

'49 

September  .    -    • 
prober      -    ^    • 

z$8 

"m^ 

238 

*3' 

268 

— 

268 

363 

November  -    -    ; 

284 

^^^ 

284 

December  -    -    '- 

SSO 

— 

350 

240 
I5IO 

Totalt 

'    3363 

229 

3592 

I77S 

•    ^"* 

-- 

7»95 

3989 

»774 

— T 

— 

75 '7 

3395 

1775 

— 

— • 

6559 

2108 

,  to  the  end  of 

^ugu(J 
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ipapiifatl^tfers  and  to  bpm  diem :  hiA  ikis^  Vk^ 
jBWf  ftber  Jaliicarj  ordiiiaacety  Iu|d  a  dkeSIy  coo* 
mm^jfScQi ;  for  nowthefe  things  were  fecretly  con- 
Tejed  into  other  houfes,  and  thus  ipread  the  infediou 
the  more.  As  the  flight  of  the  rich  and  noble,  which 
bad  continued  fome  months,  mud  have  carried  the 
fickncfs  into  the  counirjr,  a  command  \ras  iffued  in 
Angaft  to  ?iik  chdr  fervants  and  to  detain  the  fuf^ 
pcded  ;  the  reft  had  liberty  to  go  away.     Now  like-, 
wife  the  cofxirnqn  uppIing-houTes  were  ihut  up^  and 
the  order  for  feaJing  up  the  baths  was  repeated.  — * 
la -this  month  the  ravages  made  by  the  plague  were 
manifefted  in  a  very  dreadful  manner ;  many  of  the 
iahabitants  therefore  endeavoured  to  provide  for  their 
iafety,  by  locking  up  their  houfes'and  court-yards. 
The  common  people  regarded  all  the  a[^rfi<adons 
recoQOiended  by  the  magiltracy  only  with  great  dif- 
like.    They  were  principally  iet  againft  the  lick- 
houfes  and  quarantines,  which  they  c6n{idered  as 
iHiflecefiafy  inventipns  of  the  phyficians:  they  re- 
filled  the  vifiting  of  the  fick,  and  would  have  mur- 
dered the  college-coimfeltor  Schafoafey,  if  an  infpec- 
tor  of  the  quarter  had  not  come  to  his  refcue.     On 
tbe^ther  hand,^  the-fedarifts  known  by- the  name  of 
ra{kolniks,  di(lmgu|(hed  th^mifelves  from  the  great 


In  the  four  jcai^s  from  17S3  to  1786,  the  Dumber  of  births 
amowxted  to  27,2^0,  and  the  deaths  were  191922  ?  confe* 
quefit1y»  on  aoi^vciTigey  the  aonaal  number  of  births  Q810 ;  of 
deaths  4980. 

1 '  ffittltitude 
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jnultimde  bytli^r  dociUtyand  obediaace*.  All  of 
.that  fed  who  4welt  in  Ma{co>  and  -m^^y  of  them  ia 
•its  vkiRit^^  mtdntained  jm  infirmary  and^.^amn 
«me-boufe  for  ihcAvfclves,  and  at  their  own  expi^ooe 
without  the  city. 

The  month  of  September  was  the  xnoft  ternbl^ 
<)f  all.  To  the  devaftatiotD^  of  the  plague^  which 
liad  now  rifen  to  their  height,  was  adckd  the  well- 
known  infurrc6tion  of  the  populace,  ia,  which  the 
archbilhop  of  Mofco  lofl  his  ]ife  on^he. .x6th  of 
September,  and  which  probably  could  .  not  have 
been  fo  eafvly  quelled  by  fuch  a  handful  of  troops 
if  by  the  flights  aiid  deaths  xhe  ni^^iber  of  the  people 
had  npt  been  much  diminifhed. — The  empreH^ 
greatly  afflicted  at  this  lamentable  (late-  of  thiogi^ 
lefolved  to  fet  out  for  Mofco  herfelf  j  but  this 
.journey  meeting  with  infurmountable  ^  diScultios 
ihe  difpatched  count  (afterwards  prince)  Orlflf 
f hither,  with  filll  powers  to  put  in  executionreverj 
thing  he  fhoiild  think  neceiiary  to  the  extirpation 
of  this  dreadful  calamity.  His  pr^fence,  and  the 
regulations  adppted  by  him,  were  fooa  attended 
with  beneficial  effects*  Several  of  thofewho  had 
-quitted  ihe.dty  now  returned^  and  eren  the  beha- 
viour of  the  common  people  took  a  differenc.tQnu 

Two  boards' of' commiilidners  trere  now  confti- 
tHted,  who  entered  on  their  employment  the.  12th 
t>f  pdober,'the  one  for  preventing  the  contagion, 
and  the  other  ibr  c6uncera£ting  its  effecls.  Xhej 
vere  to  make  all  the  r€{gula(ions  thqy  could  devife 

for 
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Ibr  tkiefe  purpofet ;  and  aJI  phyficians^  apothecaries^ 
ItoTpitals,  &c.    were    made  dependent   on  them* 
The  execQtiYe  commidlon,  befide  all  other  afisdrs 
of  police,  were  to  fee  to  the  due  performance  of  all 
that  the  other  two  commifSons  required.     The  for- 
mer immediately  publiflied  a  printed  paper  of  direc- 
lioas  what  means  to  ufe  as  preferratiyes  from  the 
plague,  and  pointing  out  to  fuch  as  were  atreadf 
attacked  by  it»  how  they  themfelves   could  moft 
contribute  to  their  recovery.    As  the  continued 
abhorrence  of  the  inhabitants   againft  the  public 
liof[MtaIs  occafioned  perpetual  concealments,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  give  to  erery  perfon,  on  his 
difebarge,  in  confequence  of  a  cure,  befides  the 
or£nary  allowance  of  provifion  and  new  clothing, 
m  gratuity  of  five,  or  if  he  were  married,  ten  rubles. 
On  this,  there  were  doubtlefs  a  great  number  of 
fick ;  but  many  healthy  perfons  came  tikewife,  feign- 
ing themfelres  to  be  fick  from  motives  of  covetouf> 
n^*    For  the  children  of  parents  who  liad  died  of 
the  plague,  prince  Orlof  caufed  the  ere&ion  of  a 
peculiar   orphan-houfe.      After    having  acquitted 
himfelf  of  thefe  and  many  other  perilous  attempts, 
be  returned  to  St.  Peterlburg  on  the  21ft  of  No^ 
member. 

By  this  time  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Mofco 
were  at  length  convinced  of  their  miferable  error 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  diftemper.  Their 
inanfuetude  and  readinefs  to  concur  in  all  the  mea- 

■ 

fures  adopted  by  government,  produced  a  vifible 

diminution 
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diltninution  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  day  to 
day,  till  at  length  in  January  1772^  not  a  trace  of 
the  peftilence  remained. 

That  I  may  give  my  readers  (bme  idea  of  the 
condition  of  this  great  and  populous  city  dufing  thft 
prevalence  of  this  tremendous  fcourge,  and  for 
fome  time  after^  I  fliall  prefent  only  ibnie  ftriking 
features  from  the  pidure  of  their  diftrefii,  which 
probably  no  one  will  read  without  faortpr.^— A 
total  (lop  was  put  to  innumerable  branches  of  bafi- 
nefs  and  the  feveral  occupations  of  focial  life,  aad 
new  ones  rofe  up  in  their  ftead.     Many  houfes 
were  fliut  up,  in  the  ftreets  were  feen  but  few  paC- 
fengers,  and  every  day  was  prolific  in  new  fceaes 
of  defoIatioQ  and  aflEright.  —  To  present  a  fcardty 
of  provifions  the  government  ereded  large  houles^ 
in  which  the  neceffary  articles  of  confumption  were 
depofited.    The  lofs  of  employment  had  occafioned 
great  diftrefs  to  numbers  of  people ;  they  were  fet 
to  work  in  heightening  the  wall  and  deepening  the 
ditch  round  what  is  called  the  chiamber-collegeJ 
In  fpite  of  all  thefe  methods  and  many  others,  it 
was  found  neceflary  to  denounce  the  penalty  d 
ddith  againft  fuch  as  fhoutd  convey  away  goods  and 
property  belonging  to  infeded  perfons  from  die 
houfes  that  were  (landing  empty,  or  open  graves 
for  defpoiling  the  bodies  <lf  fuch  as  had  died  of  the 
plague. — Dwelling-houfes  or  courts,  in  which  only 
fome  of  their  inhabitants  had  died  of  the  didemper, 
were  computed  at  upwards  of  fix  thoufand,  and  ia 

which 
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ivhich  thc^  dl  died,  at  more  chaa  three  dioafaad/ 
N0W9  as  Mofico  before  the-  eruption  of  the  pJaguc 
contained  12,538  dweUing-haufics,  k  ibliows^  that 
oot  the  foortk  parr  of  them  remained  free  from 
that  vifitarion,  —  From  April  1771  to  the  end  of 
February  1771,  in  the  fick-houres  and  quarantines 
12^565  perTofis  were  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
the  crown* 

Such  was  the  ftatc  of  the  city  during  that  dokfiit 
period,  and  how  many  new  regulations  and  troubles 
SA  it  not  coft  to  reftore  the  former  eftabliihments  ; 
to  reduce  aU  bufinefles  and  employments  to  the 
diannel  v^hich  they  h^id  left )  to  revive  trade  and 
commerce ;  and  to  do  all  this  with  fitfety  and  with- 
out danger  ohi  frcond  dcfolation !  The  mod  urgent 
and  indi^nfable  meafures  to  be  taken  were  thofe 
rebting  to  the  purification  of  infe£led  houfes*» 
which  they  began  to  do  on  the  lath  of  December 
1771,  and   continued   till   the  following  fpring* 

*  Among  the  buUdtngs  which  aftually  underwent  pun^ottTon 
Were  a  hundred  and  feventeen  churches  which  had  lod  their 
prieftf  or  chnrch-officers  by  the  plagne»  and  on  that  account  had 
been  fealed  up  1  forty-five  eourti  of  judicature»  mlgiftncy-hootlcs 
tndforty^fix  other  piiblic*o£Bcet»  cooiprcheading  thofe  buildings 
irfaich  had  been  devoted  to  public  ules  only  on  account  of  the 
diftcmper ;  as  for  example  fevcral  monaftcries  and  the  hoofc  of 
prince  Orlof,  which  he  had  given  up  to  be  a  Hck-houfe  for  the 
noblefTe  ;  feven  thoufafld  dwcflmgr-houfes  or  courts,  which  trcre 
diought  worth  purifying^  and  above  two  thoufaod  bad  or  ndnoUt 
habitations,  which  were  totally  demoliHied ;  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
manufa^ories,  whereof  fixty-  eight  were  for  the  weaving  of  L'nen, 
wcollcn,  and  filL,  altogether  having  2716  looms. 

This 
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This  Was  coirdudled  by  clearrng  them  of  SIl  infoJled 
orcicles ;  by  lettitig  ill  the  frcih  air  ofl  aJ>  ftd^,  by 
expofing  them  to  the  feverrtics  of  the  froft,  by  fii- 
tnigations  *,  and  other  methods. — The  thitttetk 
buriaUphces^  affigned  for  thofe  who  died  of  tha 
plague  trere  rafled  more  than  an  ar^ine  itv  hei^t 
by  frcfh  earth,  which  labour  alone  coft  thfrty-five 
thoafand  rubles.  —  On  the  total  extin£)idn  of 
alt  remains  of  the  peftilential  poifon,  regard  was 
particularly  had  to  the  corpfes,  which,  to  Ci?e 
themfelves  from  the  quarantaines^  the  inhabitants 
had  cither  buried  in  their  houfes  or  thrown  into 
concealed  places,  and  confeqaently  on  the  return  of 
fpring  might  be  the  occafion  of  mortal  exhalations. 

*  The  commiffiofi  fdr  qtielling  tlie  contagion  cauCed  j^kttt 
receipts  for  leaking  the  fiiiniptory  powders  to  be  pubHAied^  till 
the  powders  themfelves  to  be  fold  at  a  k>w  price  in  all  the  apothcLei, 
and  to  be  diflributed  gratis  to  the  poor.  The  commiilion,  of 
whofe  invention  they  were,  refolved  firft  to  be  fully  coavioced  of 
the  beneficial  effc£b  of  them  by  experience.  They  tfaere{bxc 
took  fome  clothes  of  perfons  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  that 
were  impregnated  with  the  perfpired-vaponr,  and  on  which  wcK 
apparent  marks  of  the  matter  that  had  iffued  from  buboes  tad 
carbuncles  ;  hung  them  up  in  a  houfe  in  which  sdl  the  lahabitants 
had  died  of  the  plague  ;  fumigated  them  for  four  days,  twice 
each  day  thoroughly  with  thefe  powders ;  caufcd  them  after- 
wards to  be  aired  for  fix  days,  and  gave  them  to  feven  people  to 
put  on,  who  had  forfeited  their  lives,  and  were  obliged  to  wear 
Ihem  iixteen  days  fucccfllively  in  the  fame  houfe,  nevertheieCi 
they  all  remained  free  from  any  infedton,  and  after  performifig  a 
quarantine  of  a  fortDight,  they  were  allowed  to  mix  with  other 
healthy  people. 

By 
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By  the  vlgbrous  xneafures  that  were  taken  to  th^ 
difcovery  of  thein>  near  a  thott£uid  corpfes  madtf 
their  appearance,  with  Which,  as  they  were  moftly 
found  without  coffins^  various  proceedings  were 
adopted,  Thofe  which  had  lain  within  the  dwelU 
tngs,  were  ordered  to  be  taken^  by  the  katerihniks 
(a  rpedes  of  galley-flaves)  appointed  for  that  pur^ 
pofe,  with  a  part  of  the  furrounding  earth,  in  fepa- 
nte  boxes  or  fliells,  to  the  ufual  burial-places,  and 
there  to  burn  the  carts  on  which  they  were  brought* 
The  pits  out  of  which  fuch  bodies  had  been  drawn 
were  carefully  filled  up  with  earth.  While  thus 
employed,  the  katerfliniks  were  made  to  wear  wax« 
ed  clothes  and  gloves,  to  keep  ginger  and  other 
fpices  in  their  mouths,  and  to  (lop  their  ears  and 
ttoftrils  with  cotton  fteeped  in  vinegar.  La(Hy 
they  were  obliged  to  wafh  themfelves  with  vinegar^ 
and  to  remain  for  at  lead  eight  days  in  a  place  apart 
firom  the  town.  On  the  other  hand,  thofe  bodied 
which  lay  without  the  buildings,  were  fufiered  to 
remain  unmoved,  and  were  only  covered  to  the 
height  of  an  arfhine  with  chalk  and  rubbiflic 
Though  this  interment  lafted  till  the  enfuing  fpring^ 
yet,  from  the  great  precautions  that  were  taken, 
not  one  of  the  many  labourers,  Vho  could  not  avoid 
the  conta£l  with  the  dead  bodies,  caught  any  in* 
feftion.  —  Notwithftanding  the  good  reafons  for 
fuppofing  every  fpark  of  the  contagion  to  be  ut<« 
terly  extin£k,  yet  the  regulations  were  kept  in  force 
till  the  fammer  of  1 7  7  2. 

t*ro«i 
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ttom  thfe  firft  of  December  of  that,  year  the  city 
of  Mofco  was  declared  to  be  free  from  the  plague^ 
and  a  found  place,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  regu- 
lations  that  had  been  adopted  againft  it  were  gra- 
dually diminifhed  |  yet  the  commiifion  for  flopping 
the  plague  continued  till  the  6th  of  September 
1 775,  at  which  period  it,  together  with  all  the 
quarantaines  and  poft-ftations  eftabiiihed  within -the 
empire  on  account  of  the  plague^  were  abolifhed  by 
an  ukafe  from  the  fenate. — The  expences  occalioned 
by  this  public  calamity  to  the  (late  were  very  heavy  i 
that  for  the  prefervation  of  Mofco  atone  cod  tho 
crown  four  hundred  thoufand  rubles. 

After  perufing  this  brief  account,  nobody  will  be 
furprifed  that  it  .was  found  impoiTible  to  ftifle  the 
peftilence  in  its  birth.  Befldes  the  caufes  which  ap* 
pear  from  the  foregoing  narrative,  one  of  the 
greateft  obflacles  was  in  the  local  pofition  of  Moi'- 
co,  which  is  thirty-fix  verfts  in  circumfi^rence,  and 
cannot  with  fo  much  propriety  be  called  a  city  as 
the  firft  province  of  the  empire.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  not  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  cor* 
porationj  and  the  magiftrates  have  po  power  over 
their  entering  or  quitting  the  city.  It  was  thefe  peo- 
ple who,  in  the  fequel,  when  they  perceived  the  dan<» 
ger  and  would  not  conform  to  the  ordinances  that 
were  iffued,  haftened  in  crowds  to  their  homes,  and 
thereby  propagated  the  contagion  in  the  govern* 
snenta  of  Mofcoj   Smolenik,    Nifhney-Novgorod^ 

VOL.  I.  R  R  Kazan, 
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Kazan,  and  Voronetch.     To  prevent  the/e   difor« 
ders  would  have  required  half  an  army;    whereas 
at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  war,  there  w^s  but 
one  regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  few  fmall   compa* 
nies  of  foldiers  in  Mofco.     It  was  even  found  ne- 
cefiary,  as  many  of  thefe  died  on  the  road,  to  raife 
a  police-battalion  in  the  capital,  for  guarding   the 
pods,  and  as  much  as  poffible  to  preferve  tranquil- 
lity and  order. 

Admirable  and  humane  as  the  regulations  aoid 
facrifices  made  on  the  part  of  government  on  this 
occafion  were,   not  lefs  fo  were  the  pains  that  were 
taken  by  the  commiflionets  for  rendering  this  dread- 
ful experience  beneficial  to  poftcricy.    The  collec- 
tion of  memorials  which  they  publiflied  on  this  im- 
happy  event  contains,  befides  the  prefcriptions  pe- 
culiar to  the  cifcumftances  as  they  arofe,  in  a  co- 
pious narrative  of  pra^ical  obfervations  and  con/e- 
quences,  a  multitude  alfo  of  excellent  rules  which 
may  ferve  as  apattem  and  foundatitni  for  the  methods 
to  be  purfued  in  fimilar  cafes.      Among  them  are^ 
a  comprehenfive  medical  defcription  of  the  plague, 
its  nature,    caufes,   chara£teriffics,  contingencies, 
and  operations ;  the  means  of  prefervation,  &c.  — 
Diredidns  drawn  up  by  twenty- three  phyfidans  and 
furgeons  for  the  conduft  of  common  people  infect* 
ed  by  the  difeafe,  and  what  remedies  they  ought  to 
ufe.  —  A  paftoral  letter  from  the  archbifliops  to  the 
priefts,  dire£^ing  them  how  to  preferve  themfelves 
from  infeftion  in  the  difcharge  of  their  functions.  — 

I  Acorn- 
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A  complete  defcription  of  the  method  of  proceed* 
ing  obferved  in  the  peft-houfes.  —  An  Jnftruftion 
ihewing  how  the  relics  of  infefUous  matter  may  be 
expelled  from  houfes  and  goods, — Defcriptions 
and  plans  of  quarantaines  and  houfes  for  the  fick^ 
with  feveral  other  particulars^  —  The  patriotic  per* 
fonages,  who  brought  this  ufeful  undertaking  to 
effeft,  have  the  greater  claim  on  the  gratitude  of 
their  country,  as  it  has  frequently  fmce  been  ena- 
bled to  perceive  the  goqd  eflfeds  of  their  advice  *. 

In  order,  however,  to  guard  as  much  as  poflible 
againft  fimilar  events,  and  even  to  prevent  the  com* 
munication  of  the  plague,  fmce  the  acquifition  of 
the  Otchakof-fteppe,  and  the  provinces  from  Po- 
land, three  permanent  quarantaines  have  been  ere£t- 
ed  along  the  frontiers  of  Ruflia  and  Turkey ; 
namely,  in  the  harbour  of  Odefla  (formerly  Hadlhi- 
bey)  on  the  Euxine,  in  the  city  of  Yampol  in  the 
government  of  Brazlau,  and  in  the  village  of  Shva* 
netz  in  the  government  of  Podolia.  Each  of  tbefe 
quarantaines  has  a  prefident,  an  infpeclof,  a  ftafT- 
furgeon  with  an  ai&ftant,  a  tranflator,  &c*  and  a 
company  of  t>¥o  hundred  foldiers,  with  their  pro- 
per officers.  The  cxpences  of  the  eftablifhment  of 
each  of  thefe  quarantaines  amount  to  3475  rubles, 
in  which,  however,  the  garniture,  provifions,  and 

*  In  the  autumn  of  l^^z»  and  in  December  1775^  theplagqe 
made  its  appearance  in  fome  of  the  fouthfcro  dtftrifls  of  the  tm^ 
pire,  particularly  at  Kitzliar  and  Mofdok ;  but  by  the  prefcriptions 
of  thcfe  commtffioners  it  was  foon  extirpated  and  pre?ented  en<« 
tircly  from  fpreading  farther. 

R  R  a  ammunition 
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ammunition  of  the  company  are  not  comptifecf. 
Befides  the  fum  allotted  for  medicaments,  the  go- 
vernor of  every  government,  that  is  fumxflied  with 
a  quarantaine,  is  obliged,  in  cafe  of  emergency, 
immediately  to  procure  all  proper  requifites,  and  to 
demand  medicines  from  the  medical  people  in 
office  *. 

All  the  eftablifhments  >^hich  we  have  hitherto 
been  dcfcribing  for  preferving  the  population  have 
properly  no  other  aim  than  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but,  befides  ficknefs  and  death,  there 
are  numberlefs  other  evils,  phyfical  and  moral, 
which  prevent  the  increafe  of  population.  A  cir- 
cumflanrial  detail  of  all  the  fubjeds  that  lie  \vithia 
the  province  of  the  medical-police,  is  beyond  the 
flated  limits  of  our  plan,  which  comprehends  too 
many  articles  to  allow  of  their  being  all  complete. 
We  fhall,  therefore,  confine  ourfelves  to  a  fhort 
and  abrupt  fpecification  of  the  moft  material  of 
thefe  impediments,  fo  far  as  they  concern  the  popu- 
lation of  the  empire  in  general. 

Scarcity,  bad  quality,  and  dearnefs  of  provi- 
fions,  fall  immediately  under  this  rubric.  —  In  a 
country  of  fuch  vaft  extent  as  the  ruffian  empire^ 
the  diverfity  of  climate  and  foil  mufl  naturally  oc- 
Cafion  a  very  (triking  inequality  in  regard  to  the 
quantity,  the  goodnefs,  and  the  price  of  the  various 
articles  of  food  ;  but  this  very  inequality  facilitates 

.   *  UkaCe  of  the  i8th  of  Auguft  1795.     Journal  von  R4if5iaDd« 
toB.v.  p*  178—184. 
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to  a  wife  adminiftration  the  means  of  preventing  a 
general  fcarcity,  as  the  fuperfluity  of  one  region  is 
made  to  balance  the  deficiencies  of  another.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ruffian  empire  is  fo  abundant  in 
fuch  produ£ks  as  are  of  general  and  indifpenfable 
confumption,  as  to  have  fufficient  for  bartering 
againft  fuch  as  may  be  wanting,  and  alfo  for  fup- 
plying  the  poorer  provinces*.  Only  the  regions 
that  lie  mod  to  the  north  and  to  the  eafl:  are  fo  Spar- 
ingly provided  by  nature,  that  the  fubfiftence  of 
their  inhabitants  depends  on  the  importation  from 
other  governments  ;  but  this  unavoidable  difadvaiv> 
tage  is  greatly  alleviated  by  navigable  rivers  and 
canals,  by  good  roads,  by  the  ever-increafmg  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  by  the  free  communica- 
tion encouraged  by  the  government  betwera  the 

*  Concerning  the  extreme  cheapnefs  of  the  neceflaries  of  life 
in  the  interior  provinces,  many  examples  may  be  feen  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  academical  travellers.  At  Krafnoyarfk,  for  inftance* 
^bout  the  year  1772  a  pood  of  rye-flour  coft  from  two  to  three 
kopecks,  of  wheat-flour  about  five  kopecks,  of  butchers-meat 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  Jcopeeks ;  a  cow  was  to  be  bought 
for  a  ruble,  a  kid  for  fourteen  kopceks  at  the  utmoft,  &c.  Pal- 
las,  travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  5 — 12.  —  Since  that  time  the  prices  have 
rifeo  fomewhat,  but  not  qoniiderably.  —  Fifh  in  many  parts  are 
fcarcely  of  any  value  at'  alL  In  feveral  provinces,  where  the 
pom  cannot  be  difpofed  of  in  the  Yicinity,  the  price  is  incredibly 
low.  In  others  all  forts  of  game  are  in  fuch  aflonifhing  plenty 
that  there  are  ao  purchafers  for  it.  —  In  general  aU  the  necefla- 
ries of  life  in  the  interior  of  Ruffia  (fome  great  towns  excepted) 
are  cheaper  than  in  aify  other  country  in  Europe. 

B.  R  3  feverj 
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fereral  provinces  of  the  empire.  In/lead  of  t&e  iia- 
merous  intermediate  tolls,  which  in  many  other 
countries  encumber  the  difhibution  of  the  articles 
for  home  confumption,  in  R  ufTia  no  pains  are  ipar* 
ed  to  facilitate  and  to  ieture  by  laws  the  beneficial 
conjnndion  of  all  the  parts  of  this  prodigious  em- 
pire. From  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic  to  the  /bores 
of  the  eaftern  ocean  the  merchant  can  here  tranf- 
port  his  commodities  without  pnce  being  obliged  to 
fubmit  them  to  vifitation. 

In  order,  however,  not  to  render  the  fupport  of 
the  inhabitant  entirely  dependent  on  the  capridous 
courfe  and  the  fluduating  relations  of  commerce, 
the  adminiilration  has  adopted  the  prudent  meafure 
of  eftai>lifhing  in  every  government  a  principal  and 
feveral  fmaller^ranaries ;  and  in  the  larger  towns 
are  public  magazines,  from  which  the  poorer  clafles 
pf  people  may  be  fupplied  with  the  two  moft  indif- 
penfjaible  necellarieSy  meal  and  fire-wood^  in  mode- 
rate quantities}  and  at  a  reafonable  price ;  the  crown 
merely  repaying  itfelf  the  capital  advanced,  without 
requiring  any  compenfation  for  the  expence  of  car- 
riage, iloring  up,  and  preferving,  or  the  cudomary 
duties.  By  thefe  and  feveral  other  regul^ons, 
which  moftly  owe  their  exiftence  to  the  late  emprefs^ 
\t  is  fo  managed,  that  a  total  and  abfolute  dearth 
of  bread  is  but  rarely  felt  in  particular  circles  of 
the  poorer  governments,  whereas  formerly  it  was 
not  unufual  in  the  northernmoft  provinces,  to  make 
up  for  the  failure  pf  flour  by  pounded  t^ee-bark  and 

other 
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Other  uftnatural  kinds  of  aliment  *.  By  the  exten- 
five  pradice  of  cuhivating  potatoes,  a  new  refource 
is  afforded  to  the  people  of  thefe  countries  for  infur- 
ing  their  fupport ;  and  alfo  the  gradual  tranfition  of 
the  nations  of  the  fteppes  from  the  nomadic  way  of 
life  to  the  pradice  of  agriculture  is  continually 
opening  a  more  comfortable  profped  for  the  future* 
A  fecond  very  material  impediment  to  population 
is  the  national  propenfity  to  inflammatory  liquors. 

*  It  IS,  however,  ftill  a  qiiedion,  whether  this  unufual  food 
be  alfo  really  unnatural ^  that  is,  whether  it  be  prejudicial  to 
health  and  detrimental  to  population.  —  That  a  whole  people  in 
the  conjlant  ufe  of  fuch  diet  could  lofe  nothing  of  its  phyfical 
ftrcng£h  and  vigour,  we  have  remarkable  inOaaces  in  feveral  of 
the  northern  nations,  aod  particularly  the  Dalecarlians  in  Swe- 
den. •*  The  Dalecarlians,"  fgys  a  very  accurate  obferver,  v^ho 
fpent  a  long  time  in  that  country,  **  inhabit  the  moll  unfrult* 
**  ful  and  mountainous  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  fummits  of 
•*  their  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal  fnbw ;  a  long  atid 
«•  bard  winter  clothei.cven  their  vallies  in  the  fame  difmal  garb^ 
«*  Far  fuom  affording  them  any  of  the  accommodations  of  lifc^ 
*'  their  iuhofpitabic  dime  fcarcely  yields  them  thofc  hum- 
«  ble  fupplics,  which  by  the  more  fouthem  nations  of  Europe 
"  arc  commonly  called  its  firft  indifpenfable  ncceffaries.  For 
«*  want  of  corn  they  are  forced  to  mix  their  bread  with  the  bark 
"  of  certain  trees  j  and  even  this  wretched  diet  conftitutcs  their 
«'  fole  nourlfliment.  Unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  the  fecon4 
**  order  which  provide  for  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  horn  the 
«*  nature  of  their  foil  excluded  from  agriculture,  they  devote 
•*  themfelves  almoft  entirely  to  the  labours  of  the  mines. 
"  From  their  infancy  inured  to  every  kind  of  hardrtiip,  they 
"  compofc,  however,  of  all  the  inhabitants  ,of  Sweden,  the 
<♦  ftoutell  and  the  boldeR  race  of  men,"  &c  Hiftoire  de  la  der- 
niere  revolution  de  Suede,  en  1772,  p.  157. 
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This  propcnfity,  which  fcems  peculiar  to  the  nor^ 
thern  nations,  and  in  the  eyes   of  a  philofophical 
obferver  may  be  defended  by  a  number  of  concnr^i 
rent  circumftances,  is  neverthelefs  an  important  ob« 
jeft  to  the  government,  which  in  the  increafe  of  the 
revenue  obtains  but  a  very   lamentable   compenfa- 
tion  for  the  lofs  it  fuflfers  in  ihc  numbers,  ftrength, 
durabih'ty,  and  fervice  of  its  fubjefts.     We  have 
heretofore  endeavoured   to  give  a  fenfible  reprefen- 
tation  in  figures  of  the  worft  fide  of  this  lofs   by  a 
calcuUtion  in  all  probability  not  exaggerated ;  nq 
farther  remark  is  therefore  neceflary  here  for  ren- 
idering  more  apparent  the  extent  and  the  effefts  of 
this  evil.     Indeed  the  government,  by  mere  ordi- 
nances, can  in  this  matter  do  little  or  nothing :  the 
total  priyatiqn  of  a  liquor  really  wholefome  to  the. 
northern  countryman  would  be  in  many  refpedts  im- 
pradicable,  and  would  be  fiiarc^ly  advifable  were  it 
even  poffible.     The  refult  of  the  matter  then  is  this, 
to  endeavour  at  fome  means  for  fetting  bounds  to 
the  intemperate  ^fe  of  it  j  and  this  is  not  the  work 
of  ten  or  a  dp^ei^  years.    To  altpr  the  manners  of 
^  people  requires  greater  and  more  powerful  mo- 
tives  than  can  be  brought  into  action  within  the  fpace 
of  one  generation,     ^aws,  religion,  and  education 
are  certainly  ppwerful  means,    when  they  combine 
to  or^e  general  aim ;  but  their  pffe£ts  will  not  be  vi- 
fible  till  the  fecond  or  third  generation  ;  and  even 
then  only  under  the  pre-fuppofition  that  civil  prof- 
peri  ty  has  elevated  in  the  CTeat  body  of  the  people 
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die  fentiment  of  human  dignity,  and  called  forth  an 
inclination  for  the  nobler  fatisfaftions  of  life  *• 

Forced  and  unequal  marriages  are  likewife  a  bin^ 
drance  to  population,  which  the  government  ihould 
oppofe  as  far  as  pofllble.    It  is  well  known  to  be 
not  unufual  among   the  common   people  in  RufCa 
for  a  young  lad  to  connect  himfelf  with   a  much 
older  woman,  fur  the  fake  of  bringing  into  the  &- 
mlly  one  perfon  more  that  is  able  to  work ;  an  evil 
ariiing  for  the  mod  part  from  the  covetoufnefs  of 
the  father,  and  befides  the  detriment  it  occafions  to 
population  has  alfo  a  pernicious  influence  on  mo- 
rals. —  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  'where  the 
boors  pay  their  lords  a  pecuniary  ta;c,  in  return  re- 
ceiving paflports  with  which  they  may  follow  their 
trade  ail  over  the  empire  without  moleftation,  the 
emigrations  occaiiofted  in  this  manner  are  the  caufe 
of  unfruitful  marriages.      Apart   from  his  wife  for 
whole  years  together,  the  countryman  roams  about 
the  diftanc  provinces,  all  the  beft  years  of  his  life  are 
over  ;  and  the  ftate  not  unfrequently  lofes  all  the 
(benefit  that  might  reafonably  be  expe&ed  from  fuch 

*  See  two  excellent  treatifes  relative  to  this  fubjed ;  Re- 
volutions in  the  (liet  of  Europe,  for  thefe  three  hundred  yean 
pad,  by  profeflbr  Leidenfroft ;  in  Schlo^^zer's  literary  correfpon- 
dence,  torn.  viii.  book  44,  p.  93. -^  and  pieces  by  the  court- 
coui^fellor  MiqhaeUs  of  Gottingen,  on  the  methods  of  weaning 
a  nation  from  brandy  ;  in  Schlcetzcr's  book  which  we  have  fo 
often  quoted :  On  the  innoxioufnefs  of  the  fmall-pox  in  Ruliia. 

an 
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an  union  *.  *—  Sometimes  hard*hearted  noblemen 
refufe  to  let  a  young  woman  marry  when  her  fuitor 
is  a  youth  belonging  to  another  eftate,  or  only  con- 
fent  to  fuch  a  marriage  on  condition  that  Ibe  bring 
another  girl  in  her  place,  or  pay  a  compeniation  in 
money«  —  In  fome  provinces  it  was  formerly  the 
cuftom  for  people  who  were  defirons  to  marry,  to 
afk  permii&on  of  the  governor  or  commander  of  the 
town,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fee 
either  in  money  or  in  cattle  f  •  This  pernicious  and 
opprcflive  praftice,  however,  Catharine  II.  entirely 
abotifhedby  the  manifefto  of  grace  of  the  year  1775. 
—  Thepurcbafe  of  wives,  which  is  cuftomary  among 
the  Samoyedes,  the  OAiaks,  the  Mordvines^  the 
Tfchuvafches,  Vogules,  Tungufes,  Votiaks,  Bursts, 
and  feveral  other  tartarian  tribes,  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
fuppreffedy  as  an  old  national  pra&ice  to  which  un- 
cultivated people  are  known  to  be  attached  with  a 
fort  of  religious  reverence;  yet  there  are  fome 
races,  for  inftance,  among  the  Tartars,  who  have 
voluntarily  and  of  their  own  accord  relinquiihed 
this  infamous  traffic  |  .*«-- The  queftion,  whetW 
/  the  polygamy  of  the  mohammedan  and  heathenifh 
nations  be  favourable  or  detrimental  to  population, 
can  fcarcely  be  folved  with  any  certainty,  as  no  lifts 
of  births  and  deaths  are  kept  in  uncbnftian  coun- 

•  loftnidion  for  fnuning  a  code  of  laws,  ft€t.  269  —  271. 

f  Hupel's  political  coAilitutlon  of  the  ruffian  empire,  torn.  i. 
p.  599, 

}  Pallas,  traTeb,  torn.  {ii.  p.  400, 

tries; 
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tries  ;  it  is  however  a  problem,  the  foJution  there- 
of cannot  be  uninterefting  to  the  ftate* 

The  clergy  in  Ruflia,  it  is  well  known,  occafion 
no  remarkable  difadvantage  to  population,  as  all 
fccular  priefts,  and  confequently  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  that  body,  are  at  liberty  to  marry.  The 
celibacy  of  the  monks  is  by  the  wife  reftriSions  of 
ihe  monadic  life  upon  the  whole  of  no  fignificance. 
-—  Far  more  fenfible,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  lofs 
which  population  fuftains  by  the  foldiery.  So  long 
as  war  continues  to  be  a  neceflary  evil,  this  detri- 
ment cannot  indeed  be  entirely  annihilated  ;  but  its 
noxious  eSe6ls  may  be  greatly  mitigated  by  prudent 
and  humane  regulations.  The  lofs  of  men  in  fight- 
ing  againft  the  enemies  of  the  country  is  a  facrifice 
made  by  the  ftate  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole, 
and  for  which  it  is  compenfated  by  advantages  which 
in  a  ihort  time  repair  the  population  again ;  but  the 
lofs  which  the  army  fuftains  in  levying  recruits,  in 
quarters  of  cantonment,  in  hofpitals,  and  on 
marches,  is  attended  with  no  compenfation  to  the 
ftate,  and  therefore  can  never  be  guarded  againft 
with  fufficient  precaution.  —  The  regulation  which 
aims  at  reducing  the  celibacy  of  the  ruffian  armies 
and  fleets  is  highly  worthy  of  imitation.  A  great 
part  of  the  foldiers  are  aftually  married ;  feverai 
border-regiments  and  garrifon-battalions  have  pieces 
of  land  allotted  to  them  for  their  fupport  in  lieu  of 
pay,  or  in  addition  to  it,  where  they  are  at  once 
yfeful  to  agriculture  and  to  population.  According 
tP  ^  pfliipate  made  fome  years  ago,  it  was  reckoned 

^  that 
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that  in  the  field  regiments  alone  and  a  few  gzrrifons, 
about  eighteen  thoufand  fons  of  foldiers  are  taught 
and  maintained  at  the  ezpence  of  theflatein  fchools 
appointed  for  that  purpofe  *  ;  fimilar  inftitutions 
are  kept  up  for  all  the  regiments  of  guards. 

Laftly,  the  hard  treatment  to  which  the  children 
of  the  common  people  are  expofed  in  their  early  in- 
fancy may  be  reckoned  among  the  general  impedi- 
ments to  population.  True  it  is  that  they  are  fteel- 
ed  and  hardened  by  this  means  for  the  maturer  age 
againft  the  changes  of  climate  and  the  vidfiirudes  of 
weather,  to  perfeverance,  to  toil,  and  patient  fuf- 
fering ;  but  what  numbers  of  them  peiifti  in  the 
feafoning,  whofe  weaker  frame  would  have  been 
juft  as  ufeful  to  the  ftate !  Nor  did  this  remark  ef- 
cape  the  difcernment  of  Catharine  II.  **  The  boors," 
fays  the  Inftruftionf,  "  have,  generally  fpeaking, 
•*  twelve,  fifteen,  to  twenty  children  by  one  mar- 
"  Tiage  ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  fourth  part 
**  of  them  reach  maturity.  A  ftiult  muft  t&ereforc 
*'  neceffarily  lie  fomewhere,  either  in  regard  to 
*•  nourifliment,  inanner  of  life,  or  education,  b^ 
**  which  this  hope  of  the  country  is  cut  offt  In 
«*  what  a  flouriffaing  ftate  (hould  we  behold  tbe  em- 
"  pire,  if  by  wife  inftitutions  we  could  obviate  ot 
*'  prevent  fuch  a  deftruftive  evil !" 

♦  On  the  population  of  the  ruflBan  empire  ;  in  Hupd's  nor- 
thern mifccUaniefly  torn.  i.  p.  i35., 

:|-  Inftnidiioo  for  framing  a  code  of  laws,  chap.  xii.  fed.  265. 
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Thefe  may  perhaps  be  the  tnoft  general  and  moft 
material  impediments  to  the  progrefs  of  population. 
Againfl  moft  of  them  the  government  has  endea- 
voured to  apply  the  moft  efFedlual  remedies  ;  l)ut 
inftitutions,  abufes,  and  habits,  which  have  be- 
come inveterate  by  the  praftice  of  fucceffive  ^ages, 
are  not  to  be  rooted  out  in  the  fpace  of  a  fmali  num- 
ber of  years.  No  prince  in  modern  times  has 
ever  made  the  fubjed  of  population  fo  intimate  a 
concern  of  government  as  the  late  emprefs.  From 
the  firft  moment  of  her  reign  it  was  one  of  the 
favourite  obje^s  of  her  great  and  a£tive  mind. 
Not  content  with  having  enfured  the  prefervation 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  weakened  or  annihilated 
the  obftacles  to  population,  (he  moreover  apjdied 
millions  of  rubles  to  the  purpofe  of  rearing  ufe- 
ful    burghers   in  the  empire,    and  to  increase 

THE  POPULATION  BY  AN  ACCESSION  FROM  WITH- 
OUT. —  This  method,  the  moft  difEcuIt  and  ter 
dious  of  ail,  was  however  not  folely  directed  to  fo 
fimple  an  end ;  by  the  acquifition  and  diftribution 
of  induftrious  people  of  good  morals,  the  feed  of  a 
fuperior  civilization  would  naturally  at  the  fame 
time  be  fown  among  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  wafte 
regions  where  it  grew  up  and  flourifhed  under  the 
benign  and  foftering  fcepcre  of  that  mpnarch.  The 
account  of  thai  remarJiable  creatipn  is  too  intereft* 
ing  a  fragment  of  the  hiftory  of  civilization  in  the 
ruiTian  empires,  to  be  here  paflfed  over  in  total  filence. 
So  early  in  her  reign  as  December  1762,  Catha- 
rine   the   fecond  publifhed  a  manifefto,  inviting 

foreigners 
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foreigners  upon  advantageous  t^rms  to  come  and 
fettle  in  her  dominions.     In  July  1 763  the  emprefs 
conftituted  a  tutelary  chancery  for  the  protection  of 
foreigners,  invefted  with  equal  privileges  with  the 
other  colleges  of  the  empire.     The  main  defign  of 
this  inftitution  vns  to  take  the  foreigners  rnto  its 
proteftion  immediately  on  their    fetting   foot   in 
Ruffia,  and  forward  them  according  to  the  direi5Hons 
contained  in  the  manifefto,  to  the  place  of  their 
deftination.     It    received    annually    two    hundred 
thoufand  rubles,  which,  befides^  the  purchafe  of  a 
building  for  the  ufe  of  the  chancery,  was  to  be 
folely  employed  in  providing  feed-corn,  cow-houfes, 
implements  of  hufbandry,  &c.  for  the  colonifts,  and 
in  the  ereftion  of  manufaftories.     The  tjatclary 
chancery  were    enjoined    to  procure  intelligence 
concerning  all  wafte  and  untenanted  places,  to  di- 
rc£l  the  conftruftion  of  new  efbblifhments,  to  watch 
over  their  maintenance  and  advancement,  and  ac- 
cordingly to  keep  up  a  correfpondence  with  the 
ruffian  minifters  at  foreign  courts.    They  afrerward^ 
received  an  exemption  from  all  refponfib/toy  except- 
ing to  the  emprefs  herfelf. 

Shortly  after  a  fecond  manifefto  appeared,  more 
accurately  defining  the  advantages  and  gratuitiea 
under  which  foreigners  were  invited  to  fettle  in  the 
ruffian  empire.  As  this  flate»paper  has  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  bafis  of  all  later  colonizings,  and  the  pre- 
cepts containedin  it  formiti  fome  degree  the  civil  con- 
ftitution  of  a  numerousand  by  no  means  infignificant 

(lab 
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clafs  of  people ;  it  mil  not  be  fuperfluous  to  gire 
here  its  mod  material  particulars  in  a  ihort  ab* 
ftraa. 

Foreigners  of  all  denominations  may  fettle  in 
whatever  part  of  the  empire  they  pleafe,  and  to  that 
end  need  only  apply  either  diredly  to  the  tutelary 
chancery,  or  in  the  frontier-towns  to  the  governors 
and  commanders.  If  their  means  be  not  competent 
to  the  journey,  they  will  be  fumiihed  with  money 
by  the  ruffian  minifters  and  refidents  at  foreign 
courtSj  and  conveyed  at  the  imperial  expence  to 
Ruffia.  —  Exemption  from  taxes  for  a  (tated  time, 
which,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  utility  in  the 
colonies,  b  fet  down  at  five,  ten,  and  thirty  years  *  ; 
free  dwelling  for  one  half  year,  dating  from  the  day 
of  arrival.  — -  To  thofe  who  intended  to  follow  the 
&rming  bulinefs  or  fome  trades  or  manufedpres,  a 
trad  of  arable  land  adequate  to  their  purpofes  is 
allotted,  and  all  neceflary  advances  at  their  fetting 
cut.  For  the  erecting  of  a  dwelling-houfe,  for  the 
purchafe  of  live  (lock,  implements,  veilels,  and  other 
materials,'  the  neceflary  money  will  be  advanced 
without  intereft  from  the  imperial  coffers,  which 
after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  is  to  be  paid  at 
three  feveral  inftabnents.  —  The  internal  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  jurifdidion  is  left  to  the  opdon  of  the 

*  Moft  of  the  colonies,  however,  after  that  time  was  dapfed, 
had  a  faither  gvant  of  Immunity  from  all  taxes  of  whaterer  aature, 
for  the  fame  number  of  years  as  before*. 

colonifts 
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colonifts  vho  eftablilh  themfelves  in  whole  villages  ) 
but  always  in  fubmiflion  to  the  common  }aw  of  the 
empire.  —  Importation  of  property  duty-free,  and 
even  a  quantity  of  commodities,  the  value  of  which 
for  a  family  ihall  not  exceed  three  hundred  rubles^ 
— -  Exemption  from  civil  and  military  fervice.-  — ^ 
Refr^ihment-money  and  travelling  expences  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire  to  the  place  of  their 
deftination.  —  Free  fale  and  exemption  frt>m  duties 
for  ten  years  on  the  exportation  of  all  articles  in  the 
colonies  which  have  not  hitherto  been  produced  or 
wrought  up  in  Ruflia.  — Foreign  capitalifts  who  fet 
up  fabrics,  manufactories,  or  workfbops,  may  buy 
as  many  boors  and  vaflTals  as  are  requifite  to  their 
undertaking. -— The  colonies  may  keep  fairs  and 
markets  without  paying  any  toll.  —  All  thefe  advan- 
tages extend  alfo  to  the  children  of  the  new  fettlers^ 
even  though  they  be  born  in  Rui&a.     Their  years 
of  exemption  are  to  be  reckoned  from^  the  arrival  of 
their  parents  or  anceftors;   after  the  expiratioa 
whereof  they  are  all  bound  to  pay  the  faxes  and 
fervices  that  are  cuftomary  in  the  coantrj :  thofe 
who  are  delirous  of  quitting  the  empire  ate  at 
liberty  to  do  fo,  but  on  condition  that  after  a  (lay 
of  five  years  they  pay  the  fifrh  ;  after  having  beea 
fettled  from  five  to  ten  years,  the  tenth  part  of  the 
property  they  have  acquired  in  the  country,  into 
the  imperial  treafury.     Whoever  requires  diftinffc 
privileges,  beyond  what  are  granted  in  the  roanf- 

fefto^ 
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fefto,  may  apply  for  that  purpofc  to  the  tutelary 
chancery  *. 

Thefe  invitations  and  advantages  have  drawn  a 
great  multitude  of  foreigners,  particularly  Germans, 
into  Ruilia.     The  parts  in  which  they  fettled  to  the  * . 
largeft  amount  were  the  governments  of  St.  Peterf- 
burg,  Voronetch,  Tchernigof,  Ekatarinoflaf,   and 
Saratof.     The  mod  numerous  colonies  fixed  upon 
the  lafl:  of  thefe  on  both  (hores  of  the  Volga  and  the 
Medvedltza;  on  which  account  it  was  found  ne* 
ceffary  to  erefl:  there  -  a  comptoir  of  the  tutelary 
chancery.     After  the  introdufl:ion  of  the  new  vice- 
royalties  this  department  was  however  abolifhed  as 
ufelefs,  and  all  the  colonies  were  put  under  the 
common  jurifdi£lion.     On  this  pccafion  the  emprefs 
remitted  to  the  colonifts  of  Saratof,  who,  on  account 
of  the  inconveniences  they  experienced  from  their 
fituation  and  tbeuniicnefs  of  the  foil  for  the  purpofes   . 
of  agriculture  in  the  parts  where  they  had  fettled, 
had  been  obliged  to  remove  to  other  diftrids,  the 
whole  of  the  expences  of  building  their  houfes, 
amounting  to  the  fum  of  1,025,479  rubles +. 

The  colonifts  in  the  government  of  Saratof 
raoRly  took  to  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle ;  yet  they  have  among  them  many  expert 
handicraftfmgn,  who  have  fettled  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  towns,  wh?rc  their  exquifite  workmanfliip 
procures  them  an  ample  income.    But  the  little 

•  Manifcfto  and  ukafe  concerning  the  tutclaiy  chancery, 
t  Ukafe  bearing  date  the  20th  of  April  1782. 
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manufaduring  town  of  Sarepta,  built  hj  the  evaa? 
gelical  brethren,  or  Moravians,  is  in  an  emiaemly 
flourifliing  ftate/  the  neat  pieces  of  wotkioanfiiip 
executed  there  being  difpofed  pf  over  all  Ruffia  ; 
on  which  account  they  have  alfo  eftablilhed  cooiido- 
able  warehoufes  in  St.  Peterfburg,  Reval,  and  fercral 
other  towns. — Since  the  abolition  of  the  tutelary 
chancery,  the  colonifts,  as  deb  tort  to  the  crown, 
are  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  office  of  ex- 
chequer }  but  matters  of  police  and  law  are  decided 
by  the  circie-magiftracy  and  other  courts.     Each 
colony  has,  befides,  what  is  called  a  colony-court^ 
confiding  of  a  prelident  annually  chofen  by  the 
fomm  unity,  with  fome  affeffors  and  elders.     The 
ecciefiaflical  con(litutio^  is  framed  upon  the  mode 
pf  religion  which  each  colony  profefles  ;  they  coa- 
fifl  of  fifty-feven  lutheran,  thirteen  calviniftic,  thirty 
cathoh'c,  and  one  mixed.     The  five  lutheran  and 
and  the  three  calviniftic  clergymen,  are  under  the 
^^uthority  of  the  college  of  juftice  at  St.  PeterAurg, 
which  hitherto  fupplies  the  place  of  a  chief  confit 
tory  ;  the  four  catholic  priefts,  one  of  whom  is 
always  fuperior,  are  dependent  on  the  archbiihop 
pf  Mohilef.     All  the  colonies  in  the  government  ol 
Saratof,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  one  in  num. 
ber,  coniai|ied  in  the    year    1790    together   5624 
families,  which  confifted  of  30,932  perfons  *. 

In     ' 

•  Kcym'i  Encyclopedia  of  th*  ruffian  cinpfre,  p.  137.— 
Formtr  but  very  circuoiflautial  accounts  of  th^  cfllaaies  on  tbc 

Vol^a 
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In  the  goveroment  of  St  Peterfburg  the  colonilS** 
lihiefly  follow  agriculture  and  gardening;  as  the 
|)rodti^ls  of  their  induftry  fetch  a  good  price  in  the 
refidence,  accordingly  they  all  live  in  eafy  circum- 
ftances.  In  the  govemmeftt  of  Tchernigof,  where 
their  number  amounts  to  about  three  thoufand, 
they  form  five  villages,  having  two  churches,  one 
fcrved  by  a  lutheran,  and  the  other  by  a  catholic 
divine.  —  But  no  where  is  the  mixture  of  nations 
more  motley  and  curious  than  in  the  government 
of  Ekatarinoilaf^  which  is  more  than  half  inhabited 
by  colonifts.  We  meet  here  Germans,  Swedes^ 
Italians,  german.  Mennonifts)  Greeks,  Bolgarians, 
Serbians,  Amauts,  Albanefes,  and  Armenians.  The 
laft  particularly  are  not  only  the  moft  numerous^ 
but  likewife  in  minj  refpefts  the  moft  ufeful  of  the 
colonifts  of  thefe  parts.  When  the  peninfula  of 
the  Krimea,  in  the  turkiQi  war  preceding  the  laft^ 
was  harafied  by  inteftine  commotions,  thefe  laborious 
and  peaceable  people  petitioned  for  protection  and 
an  afylmn  in  the  ruflian  territory;  the  emprefs 
granted  them  both,  and  thus  arofe  the  flourifhing 
colony  at  Nafchitfchevan^  which  now  holds  no  in- 
confiderable  a  place  among  the  induftrious  manu<i 
&£laring  towns  of  the  empire. 

Befides  the  great  number  of  fdreign  fettlers  who 
came  to  Rufiia  in  confequence  of  the  above-mea-' 


Volga  may  be  feen  iq  Pallat^s  travels^  torn.  iii.  p.  608 — 6iSi, 
And  of  the  colony  of  the  moraTiail  brethreti  at  Sarepta,  id.  ib* 
torn.  Hi.  p.  560  to  567, 
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tiorad  inritationsY  and  were  there  eftabliflied  at  the 
expence  of  the  (late,  the  reputation  alone  of  Catha- 
rine's   wife    and   benign   adminiftratioa  annuaJf)r 
atciadcd  a  very  confiderable  number  of  foreigners 
to  her  dominions.     A  country  which  afibrds  lb 
many  refources  to  induftry  ;  in  which  it  is  alwa}  s 
very  eafy,  with  any  degree  of  diligence  and  merit, 
to  arrive  at  rcfpe&  and  competence ;  where  a  com- 
plete toleration  and  an  almod  unbounded  freedom 
of  trade  fubfid,  and  where  the  government  fo  wil- 
lingly receives  every  foreigner :  —  fuch  a  country 
as  this  muft  naturally,  ami  J 11  the  oppreUkms  and 
f.iocks  which  are  felt  in  a  great  part  of  Europcj  be 
a  welcome  refuge  to  thoui'ands  of  mankind  dcmed 
protection  or  bread  in  their  own.  Indeed  this  fiowand 
fcarcely  perceptible  increafe  which  the  pof  ulation  of 
tlic  ruffian  empire  receives  from  year  to  year,  is  far 
greater  than  would  at  firfl  be  imagined,  and  en- 
riches not  only  the  countries  on  the  coafts,  but 
even  the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire* 

Many  other  means  fuccefsfuUy  empteyed  by,  tVvc 
adminillration  for  augmenting  the  mafs  o{  people 
mud  be  here  pafled  over  in  filence,  in  order  noi  to 
entangle  ourfelve^  in  too  circumflantial  an  account. 
Among  thcfe  are  the  encouragement  and  muldpli- 
cation  of  the  branches  of  livelihood,  whereby  \hk 
number  o£  perfons  in  good  circumftances  is  increa£> 
ti\  as  the  inoft  effeftual  incitement  to  matrimony ; 
allb  the  ufeful  occupation  of  criminals,  who,  infteaci 
cf  being   rendered   unferviccable   to   civil  fociety, 
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are  either  employed  in  the  public  works  .or  in  the 
colonization  of  defert  regions.  This  latter  method, 
which  has  been  pradifcd  in  modern  times  by  £ng« 
land  with  greatfaccersy  has  been  long  purfued  ia^ 
.Ruffia,  to  the  very  material  benefit  of  the  population 
of  the  empire.  ^  There,  in  the  milder  regions  of 
Siberia^  where  the  teeming  but  uncultivated  earth 
is  obliged  to  confine  within  itfelf  its  luxuriant  riches, 
the  exile,  who  by  his  vices  or  crimes  has  forfeited 
the  protedion  of  focicty,  finds  a  frefh  opportunity 
for  becoming  happy  himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  the  com- 
munity, by  a  numerous  and  better  progeny.  Like 
the  other  colonifts  the  ftate  provides  for  thefe  un- 
fortunate beings,  by  furnifliing  them  with  the  means 
of  future  comfort.  On  their  fettling  they  are  fup- 
plied  with  money  and  materials  ;  and  for  the  three 
firft  years  receive  alfo  an  ample  (lore  of  provifions. 
—  In  confequence  of  thcfe  wife  and  humane  princi- 
ples Siberia  throughout  has  .already,  gained  much  in 
culture.  *^  If  we  confidcj,"  fays  an  eye-witnefs  of 
thefe  ufeful  colonies  *,  **  that  Siberia,  not  quite  two 
"  hundred  years  ago,  was  a  wildernefs  utterly  un- 
*•  known,  and  in  point  of  population  was  even  far 
*^  behind  the  almoft  defert  tracts  of  North  America, 
"  we  may  juflly  be  aftonifliedat  the  prefcnt  ftate  of 
"  this  part  of  the  world  and  at  the  multitude  of  its 
*'  ruffian  inhabitants,  who  in  numbers  greatly  exceed 
*^  the  natives.     Certainly,  as  the  difcovery  and  rapid 

*  Pallas,  travels,  torn,  ii,  p.  513.  torn.  lii.  p.  7. 
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^  cttiqaeft  of  fo  enonnous,  unknowft^  and  per^^Iy 
^  firrage  a  trad:  of  eountiy,  from  the  Ural  to  tbe 
'*  adlem  ocean,  muft  remain  an  everlafting  moan- 
M  nent  of  the  genius,  the  intrepidity,  and  perfey^r- 
^  ance  of  the  ruffian  nation:  fd  much  have  we 
^  reafon  to  admire  the  peopling  of  it  a»  a  mafter'^ 
^  piece  of  political  vifdom  !'* 
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lAftdtM,  PrtMttdfyjf.  Strmham^  Trieteri^Siruf. 


